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PREFACE. 


For  various  reasons  it  bas  lately  been  found  impossible  to 
publish  this  book  annuallj.  The  diversity  of  the  subjects  included 
vitbin  its  scope,  and  the  consequent  niullipliuity  of  the  sources 
from  which  the  requisite  information  has  to  be  drawn,  added  to 
the  difficulty  evidently  experienc-ed  by  the  various  Government 
Departments,  whose  assistance  has  necessarily  to  be  obtained,  in 
giving  immediate  attention  to  the  tollection  and  compilation  of  the 
matter  asked  of  them,  has  rendered  it,  I  r«>gi«t  to  say,  necessary  to 
publish  it  as  a  retrospective  surrey  of  the  two  years  immediately 
preceding  that  of  its  issue. 

In  this  twelfth  edition  will  be  found,  therefore,  in  addition 
to  the  chapters  of  general  reference,  a  report  of  the  prepress  made 
by  the  State  of  Western  Australia  during  the  years  1900  and  1901. 
comparative  statistical  figures  being,  at  the  same  time,  in  almost 
every  instance,  given  for  the  whole  decade  1892-1901. 

Some  valuable  information  has  been  also  added  in  this  issue 
to  that  previously  given.  Professor  Dr.  J.  E.  Heeres,  formerly  of 
Delft,  now  of  Leiden  University,  bas  kindly  aUowed  me,  with  regard 
to  the  historical  portion  relating  to  the  early  Dutch  discoveries,  to 
avail  myself  of  all  the  authentic  researches  contained  in  his  book 
on  "  The  Part  borne  by  the  Duteh  iu  the  Discovery  of  Australia." 
Again,  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Qibb  Maittand,  the  Govern- 
ment Geologist,  and  his  staff,  for  exhaustive  chapters  on  the  Geology 
and  Mineral  Besources  of  Western  Anstralia;  to  Mr.  B.  H.  Wood- 
ward, the  Director  of  the  Museum,  for  a  most  comprehensive 
article  on  her  "Fauna";  to  Mr.  A.  Morrison,  the  Government 
Botanist,  in  addition  to  his  excellent  contribution  on  her  "  Flora," 
for  a  thorough  revision  of  the  "List  of  Eitra-tropic  West  Aus- 
tralian Plants,"  compiled  by  the  late  Baron  Von  Mueller;  to  Mr. 
E.  S.  Simpson,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  Mr.  C.  Erskine  May. 
of  the  Lands  Department,  for  extremely  interesting  descriptions  of 
the  Caves  and  Caves  District  of  the  South-West ;  and  to  Mr.  U.  M. 
Giles,  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  for  a  valuably  instructive  essay  on 
the  Insects  of  the  State,  whilst  the  information  relative  to  recent 
Exploration  and  the  Geographical  notes  have  been  fully  brought  up 
to  date  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Brockman,  Chief  Inspecting 
Surveyor  of  the  Lands  Department. 
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The  heads  mid  ofBcers  of  several  other  Govemtnent  Dt^part- 
ments,  and  the  various  private  persons  to  whom  I  have  bad  oucanioo 
to  refer  for  iufumiatton,  have  again  accorded  me  their  invaluable 
help,  and  to  all  these  I  now  beg  to  express  vay  indebtedness. 

It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  great  regret,  considering  the  wide 
circulation  this  book  has  attained,  that  the  late  Ministry  decided 
that  means  were  not  available  to  jlIIow  of  the  inclusion  of  descriptive 
illustrations  in  this  issue. 

The  second  volume,  which  deals  more  especially  with  the 
progress  of  the  State,  is  now  in  course  of  completion. 

I  shall,  as  in  the  past,  be  triad  to  receive  information  respecting 
any  errors  that  may  have  crept  in  or  been  overlooked. 

MALCOLM  A.  C.  FRASBR, 
Oovemment  Statistician  and  Registrar  General. 
I7th  September,  1902. 
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VOLUME     I. 

Part  I.— HISTORY. 


-DISCOVERT  AKD  EAELT  HISTORY  op  WESTERN 

AUSTRALIA. 
fERRA  AUSTRALIS  INCOGNITA,  or  MAGELLANICA, 
the  unknown  Southern  Continent,  or  Great  Southern  Laad 
[if  ancient  geographers  and  explorers,  is  said  to  have  been 
first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  between  the  years  1511  ■ 
and  1529,  when  some  vessels  belonging  to  that  nation,  engi^;ed  In 
the  eiploration  of  the  Indian  Seas,  driven  out  of  their  course  by 
uurrents  or  stress  of  weather,  aceidentally  drifted  on  to  the 
Australian  coast.  The  authenticity  of  this  account  is.  however, 
doubted. 

In  1567  Alvaro  de  Hendaiia  sailed  from  Callao,  in  Peru,  in 
search  of  the  Continent  believed  to  eiist  in  the  Southern  Seas,  but 
the  only  result  of  the  expedition  was  the  discovery  of  the  Solomon 
Islands. 

Id  1595  Mendana  again  left  Peru  in  charge  of  an  expedition 
equipi>ed  for  the  purpose  of  colonising  the  Solomon  Islands, 
previously  disLovered.  and  chanced  on  the  Marquesas  and  Santa 
Cruz  Islands.  He  died  on  one  of  the  latter,  the  expedition 
returning  to  Peru. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  dismayed  by  the  Portuguese  served 
however  to  encourage  the  Dn  ch  East  India  Company,  with  their 
already  established  factories  in  Java  and  other  parts  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  to  renearches  in  the  direction  of  Australia.  Their 
first  object  Mttt  New  Guinea,  where  it  was  rumoured  that  gold  was 
found.  Frederick  de  Uoutman.  Governor  of  Aml)oyDa  (In  the 
Moluccas),  organised  an  erjiedition  in  1606.  Umier  his  inetmctions 
(he  Dutch  yacht  "Duvfken"  (Lillh  DoreJ.  Commander  Willem 
Jansz.  Bubcargo  Jan  l.odewijkszoon  Rosingeyn,  sailed  from  Batavia 
for  Bantam  on  the  28th  November  of  that  year,  whenre.  after 
re««iviDg  further  instructions  from  Jan  Willemsz  Yerschoor,  the 


company's  President,  she  sailed  to  explore  the  lal&nd  of  Kew 
Ouinea.  Duriiif^  Mari^h  in  the  following  vear'ahe  couat^d  along 
that  portion  of  Terra  AuilTalie  lyinjf  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  to 
the  South-West  of  Cape  York,  as  far  aa  Cape  ■'  Keer  Weer,"  or 
"  Turn  Back,"  her  commander  mistaking  it  for  the  Weat  side  of 
Ifew  Ouinea,  and  thuH,  unconaciously,  making  the  first  authen- 
ticated discover  J  of  the  long  sought- for  Southern  Continent, 
These  aeem  to  be  all  the  particulars  available  aa  U>  the  results  of 
thia  eipeditior,  and  even  they  are  doubtful,  as  the  journal  of 
Captain  Janaz  unfortunately  appears  to  have  been  lost.* 

On  the  2l8t  December,  1605,  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Quiros,  who 
had  been  pilot  under  Mendana  and  Luiz  Va^  de  Torrea.  left  Callao 
vtth  three  Spanish  veasele  in  search  of  the  supposed  Tierra  AuelriU, 
and  amongst  others  discovered  one  of  the  islands  now  called  the 
New  Hebrides,  to  which,  supposing  it  U>  be  the  object  of  their 
search,  they  gave  the  name  of  Australia  del  Ewpiritu  Santo.  Torres, 
in  the  "Almirante,"  on  the  11th  June,  1606,  found  himself 
separated  from  De  Quiros,  and,  ascertaining  that  the  nevly- 
discovered  land  was  only  an  island,  continued  his  search  West- 
ward, passing,  also  unconsciously,  in  sight  of  the  sough t-f or 
continent,  through  the  Straits  that  now  bear  his  name. 

Tn  161 1  certain  xhips  going  from  the  Netherlands  to  India, 
after  doubling  the  Cape,  followed  another  route  than  that  usually 
adopted :  they  ran  on  an  Eastern  course,  in  about  36°  Sonthem 
latitude,  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  tried  to  navigate  to  Java 
on  a  Northerly  courae.  The  commander,  the  subsequent  Governor 
General  Hendrik  Brouwer,  wrote  to  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  concerning  "  thia  fairway  "  in  highly  laudatory  terms,  as 
preferable  to  the  usual  course  by  Madagascar,  which  offered  many 
dangers  and  objections.  The  new  route  was  thenceforth  prescribed 
to  the  Company's  shipa.  As  early  as  1618  and  1620  the  Company 
UKed  upon  the  Governor  General  of  India  the  importance  of 
following  up  the  discoveriea  in  the  region  of  "The  Southland." 
Jan  Pieterszoon  Goen,  who  was  then  directing  the  aJfairs  of  the 
Company  in  India,  gave  instructions,  on  the  29th  September, 
1622,  for  the  ahips  "  Haring  "  (Herring)  and  "  Hazewind  "  (Qrty. 
hound)  to  sail,  "  destined  for  the  further  discovery  of  the  Southland." 
The  commanders  were  "  specially  to  inquire  what  minerals,  such  ai 
gold,  silver,  tin,  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  what  precious  stones,  pearls, 
vegetables,  animals,  and  fruit  these  lands  "  produced  ;  and  the  coun- 
tries discovered  were  "  to  be  taken  posseaaion  of."  Jan  Garstensz 
was  to  be  in  command.  The  ships,  however,  for  some  reason  did  not 
sail  on  their  ordained  eipedition.  The  enterprise  of  the  Company 
probably  found  its  boldest  expreseiun  in  that  eminent,  navigator. 
Tan  Diemen ;    but  in  hia  time  the  directors  of  the  Company  began 
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tu  Blacken  id  their  teal  for  exploration,  finding  the  expenses  too 
gickt;  and  gradually  tbe  idea  of  further  colonial  expansion  was 
atiand'iaed,  thus  leaving  Australia  to  be  colonieed  by  others.  At 
the  cloae  of  the  17tti  century  Nic-olaas  Comeliszoon  Witsen,  Burgo- 
BAirter  of  Amsterdam  and  Qeneral  Director  of  tbe  Bast  India 
Companv,  with  a  special  view  to  the  enlargement  of  geographical 
knowled^,  took  a  diligent  part  in  the  preparations  for  the  voyage 
of  skipper  De  Yls.nung.  A  few  vea.ra  later  he  bitterly  complained 
of  the  indiSn«nce  of  many  of  his  countrymen  in  tbose  days,  who 
did  Dot  "care  about  curious  learning  from  India,"  but  "money 
milj."  Am  Professor  Eeeres  says :  "  The  times  of  Tan  Diemen  had 
hfled  to  Tvtum ;  the  spirit  by  which  he  was  imbued  no  longer 
pnnded  over  the  debates  on  colouial  matters." 

In  1616  Dirk  Hartogs  (Ilartochsz),  in  command  of  tbe  Dutch 
veaael  "  Eendra^,"  or  "  Eendracht"  (GoneordJ,  supercargo  Cornelia 
BoTsero,  ontward  bound  from  Holland  to  the  Indies,  entered 
SbArk  Bay.  and  gave  his  name  to  the  island  upon  the  Western 
•ide  of  theBay.  The  name  "DorKjlaudt"  or  " Dorre  Ejlandt " 
(Barren  Jiiand)  was  then,  or  subseqaently,  given  to  the  largest 
iilaitd  at  the  entrance  of  tbe  Bay.  A  tin  plate  nailed  to  a  post 
nvcted  at  the  North  end  of  Dirk  Hartogs  Island  remained  for 
manv  vears  a  memento  of  his  visit.  His  countryman,  Willem  de 
Tlaminit,  who  visited  tbe  island  in  1697,  relates  that  he  found 
the  plate  on  the  4th  of  February  of  that  year,  and  takint;  it  anav 
with  faim,  entrusted  it  for  safe  keeping  to  Their  Nobilities,  the 
G«DtIemen  Seventeen  of  Batavia.  He  found  it  difficult  todecipber 
the  inscription,  but  save  a  rendering  of  it  which,  translated  from 
the  IHitch,  runs  as  follows:— 

ANNO  1616,  the  Seth  of  October.— Arrired  here  the  ship- EeDdracht," 
of  Amsterdam  ;  the  first  merchant  Qillis  Hiebaie  of  Liere. 
Diiek   Hartogs,  of  AmBterdam,   Captain.     27th  Do.— Sailed   for 

On  the  lower  part,  cut  with  a  knife,  were  to  be  read  in  Dutch 
rhe  ivords: 


Sach  at  least  woa  the  wording  of  the  duplicate  plate  which  he 
'Wised  tobesubstitutedfortheoneremoved.*  Subsequent  research, 
Itowever,  makea  it  appear  that  the  latter  part  of  the  inscription  on 
the  oriffinal  plate  r»d  as  follows  :— 

The  Undflr  Merohaat  Jan  Sterna,  Upper  SteenraaD,  Oerrit  Donwes  of 
Xedemblik.     A'  1616. 

-^^Vlaming's  inscription  was  seen  by  Captain  Hamelin  in  1801. 
ind  by  Baudin,  tbe  Commander  of  the  French  exploring  vessel. 
■  Natumliste,"  in  1803.  But  the  plate  had  disappeared  in  January, 
1822.  when  King  caused  a  careful  search  to  be  made  for  it.  This 
di^ppeamnoe  can  be  accounted  for  by  a  statement  made  by  De 
Freyoinet  to  the  effect  that  he  had  removed  it,  and  deposited  it  for 
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safe  keeping'  in  the  Museum  of  the  French  Institute,  which  tact 
is  referred  to  in  the  minutea  of  the  Society,  dated  the  23rd  March, 
1821.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  statement,  a  careful  search  ver; 
recently  made  hj  the  Secretary  *  of  the  Institute  has  failed  to 
discover  its  present  whereabouts. 

Dirk  'Hart<^  examined  the  coaatliue  between  South  latitude 
26°  30'  and  23°,  and  called  the  intervening  country  "  Eendracht's 

On  the  llthMay,  1618,  the  ship"Zeewolf"  (Seawo//),  from  the 
Netherlands  to  India,  supercargo  Pieter  Dirlcszoon,  aldpper  Ha«vik 
Claeszoon  Tan  Hillegom,  sighted  land  in  Southern  latitude  21° 
20',  about  "  a  thousand  miles  "  (German  sea-miles)  East  of  Africa. 

In  July  of  tlie  same  year  a  Dutch  vessel  called  "  Mauritius," 
supercargo  Willem  JansE,  skipper  lienaert  Jacobez,  touched  near 
the  North- West  Cape,  and  discovered  the  "  WiUems-riTier " 
(probacy  the  Ashburton),  in  lat.  21°  4-5'  South. 

In  I6I9afleet  of  eleven  vessels,  uDderthe  command  of  Frederik 
de  Houtman,  in  the  ship  "  Dordre^^ht,"  discovered,  on  29th  July  of 
that  year,  a  reef  lying  off  this  coaBt,  to  which  the  Dutch  sailors  at 
ont-e  gave  the  name  of  "  Frederik  Houtman's  AbrolhoB."t  It 
consists  of  a  cluster  of  rocky  islets  and  outlying  reefs,  about  45 
miles  to  the  West  and  North-West  of  Cliampion  Bay.  "He  term 
Abrolbos  is  a  contraction  of  the  Portuguese  words "  abri  voesos 
olhos,"  meaning  in  English  "Oj>en  your  eyes,"  and  was  applied 
by  the  Portuguese  to  outlying  coastal  dangers.  On  board  one  of 
the  ships  of  Houtman's  fleet,  the  "  Amsterdam,"  was  Jacob  D'edel, 
the  flrst  merchant  (supercargo),  and  it  was  after  him  that  the 
district  between  Shark  Bay  and  Champion  Bay  was  named  "  Edel's 
Land." 

In  1622  the  Dutch  vessel  "Leeuwin  "  (Lione»»)  rounded  the 
Cape  at  the  South-West  comer  of  the  Continent,  which  still  bears 
her  name,  and  examined  the  shore  as  far  as  what  subsequently 
became  known  as  King  Qeoige  III.  Sound. 

On  the  oth  July,  1622,  a  boat  arrived  at  Batavia  with  ten  men. 
forming  part  of  the  crew  of  an  English  shi|>,  named  the  "  Trial." 
and  on  the  8th  her  pinnace  arrived  with  36  men.  They  stated 
that  they  had  lost  and  abandoned  their  ship  with  07  men  and  the 
cargo,  on  certain  rocks  situated  in  latitude  20°  10'  South,  in  the 
longitude  of  the  Western  extremity  of  Java.  These  rocks  were  near 
a  number  of  broken  islands  lying  very  far  apart.  They  said  that 
they  had  met  with  this  accident  through  following  the  coitrse  of  the 
Dutch  ships.  The  yacht  "Hazewind"  was  selected  to  discover 
those  lands,  but  never  started.  It  is  probable  that  the  shipwrecked 
English  sailors  were  considembly  out  m  their  statement  as  to  the 

•  Dr.  Alfred  OmniUdier,  who  hta  kimllj  r»ii»d  tbe  ponioi 
abotTMCt,  referriniT  to  Uu  Fnooh  wojkKfm. 

*  Dr.  Brruek  nisn  lo  lUor'a  "  IMFsdiHtKW," 
BuiiMfe  Kivgii  b/  P.  A.'Idupe,  "Tnatis*  on  th    " 
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loogitiide  of  the  "  Trial "  or  "  Trral "  rocks,  which  have  since  beeo 
located  (*M  the  Admiralty's  "Australia  Directory,")  on  the  South- 
western part  of  the  Monte  Bello  Reef,  extendiag  three  or  four 
miles  North  and  Soath,  the  central  and  largest  rock  lying  North, 
distant  5^  miles,  from  the  North  extreme  of  Barroir  Island. 

On  the  22nd  July,  1622,  the  Dutch  ship  "  'tWapen  van  Hoom  " 
{TJU  Arm*  of  Hoom),  having  sailed  from  the  Texel  on  the  22iid 
December,  1621,  arrived  atBatavia.  and  reported  that  she  had  been 
in  extreme  peril  near  Eendrachtsland. 

On  the  2lBt  July,  1623,  tbe  Dutch  ship  "Leyden."  skipper 
Klaae  Hermansz,  sighted  Eendrachtsland.  This  name  ship,  under 
the  oommand  of  Daniel  Jaossen  Cock,  sighted  "  The  Southland,"  on 
Ifae  28th  April,  1626. 

Onthel6thNorember,1623.theyacht  "  Tortelduyff  "  {Turtle- 
iav€)  sailed  from  the  Texel,  and.  during  her  voyage  to  Batavia, 
where  she  arrived  on  the  21st  June,  1624,  probably  discovored  and 
named  the  Turtledove  Shoal. 

In  the  same  year  (1623),  an  expedition  under  Jan  Carstensz, 
from  Amboyna,  in  the  vessels  "  Pera  '  and  "  Amhem,"  discovered 
AmhemlAnd  (Aamems  land),  which  included  the  present  Northern 
distri<;t  of  South  Australia.  The  skipper  of  the  "  Arnhem,"  Dirck 
Helisz.  having  been  killed  in  an  uttai/k  by  uativt;s,  the  second  mate 
of  th«-  "  Pera."  Willem  Jnoaten  Van  Coolsteerdt.  was  apiHiiutfd  as  hia 
liuceeesor.  This  diswvery  was,  in  1636.  further  completed  by 
G<?n-it  Tbomaszoou  Pool  and  Pieter  Piet^rszoon. 

In  January,  1627,  the  "  Guide  Zeep»rd  "  ('Go/dew  Sm-  Hnme), 
«kippt'r  Frsn^-ois  Tbyssen,  having  on  board  Pieter  Nuyts.  after- 
wardi^  Ambassador  to  the  C'lurt  of  Ja{>au.  and  subsequently 
tJovenior  of  Formosa,  sighted  Cape  li^uwin,  and  made  a 
•  lose  examination  of  the  Southern  i-oastliue.  NuytH  gave  the 
Qune  of  Nuyts  Land  to  the  country  lying  round  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Great  Australian  Bight.  It  was  on  this  vuyag<.< 
iU--.  that  the  islands  St.  Fmn^-ois  and  St.  Peter  in  Nuyfs 
Ari'hipelago,  off  the  coast  of  Snuth  Australia,  were  named. 

On  the  22nd  July,  1627.  the  Gi'Vomor  General  of  Dutch  India. 
Jan  PieterSEOoR  Coen,  sailed  froui  Tabh'  Bay  with  the  ships 
■Oalian."  "Utrecht,"  and  ■■Teiel."  The  "  Galiae,"  hitving  linikfn 
)mm-  rudder  in  a  gale  in  the  night  of  the  10th  Auguut.  [larted 
.i.mpany  from  the  other  ships,  and  on  the  ,5th  Septenilier  wsh 
nearly  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Eendrachtsland. 

On  the  17th  September  of  the  same  year  th<'  ship  "  Uet 
Wapen  Van  Hoom,'  supenarifo  J.  Vim  Kronen l)erRh.  sighted 
Eendrachtsland,  near  Dirk  Hartugs  KoiKlstead.  Fn-sli  oliMi^r  vat  ions 
wi-rv  made  during  each  of  these  vnyuges,  ami  the  const  i'onse<iuentlv 
rwcttme  more  accurately  defimtl  mi  the  map. 

In  1628  an  expedition  waw  c<|ui|>])ed  in  Hollnud,  iMtund 
ioT  the  Bast  Indies.  It  hiul  originally  lo-cn  intended  tliat  tW 
Oeet  abould  caiiMirt  o/ eleven  ivsavh.  but  f/iiti-  of  them.  W-iutt  readv 


to  sail  before  the  others,  left  Teiel  on  the  28th  of  October,  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  Francis  Pelsart.  The  "  Batavia,"  Pelsart'fi 
ship,  driTcn  out  of  her  course  during  a  severe  storm,  was  separated 
from  the  other  two,  and  having  lost  her  reckoning,  struck,  on  the 
night  of  the  4ith  June,  1629.  on  one  of  the  islands  of  Houtman's 
Abrulhos,  becoming  a  total  wreck.  The  greater  part  of  the  crew  and 
jMLBsengers,  however,  safely  reached  the  shore.  After  vainljr  search- 
ing  for  water  on  the  adjacent  islands,  and  the  mainland  o])pK>8it«, 
Pelsart,  with  eight  men,  eventually  made  his  way  in  one  of  the 
vessel's  boats  to  Batavia,  where  he  arrived  on  the  &th 
Julj;  here  he  obtained  the  use  of  a  frigate  called  the 
"  Sardam,"  in  which  he  returned  to  rescue  the  remainder  of 
the  castaways.  On  his  arrival  he  found  that  during  his  abseuce 
a  portion  of  the  crew,  imder  the  supercargo,  Jerome  Comelie, 
had  mutinied,  and  massacred  the  greater  nuvtiber  of  the  pas- 
sengers, intending  to  neize  any  vessel  that  might  chance  tx> 
come  near  the  islands,  and  then  turn  pirates.  Pelsart,  being 
forewarned  of  thiB  intention  by  some  of  those  who  had  escaped 
from  the  mutineers  t^^  another  iHland,  easily  captured  the  nng- 
leaders,  who  were  i)romptlj-  tried  and  as  qiiickly  execute,  two 
of  their  number  being  marooned  on  the  mainland  near  Champion 
Bay.  On  the  28th  October,  lfi29,  the  chief  part,  of  the  silver 
treasure  having  been  recovered  from  the  wrecked  vessel,  the 
"  Sardam,"  with  the  survivors  on  hoard,  sailed  fur  Batavia.  PelsaK's 
Journal  mentions  the  so-called  "  Jacob  RemeHsens,"  "  Remens,"  or 
"  Rommer"  River,  in  latitude  22°  17'.  As  the  modern  maps  show 
no  river  of  any  size  at  that  point,  it  may  perhaps  be  surmised  that 
Eimuuth  Gulf  was  mistaken  for  the  mouth  of  a  river.  It  is 
evident  that  the  name  "  Jaeob  Remessens  Rivier  "  had  been  given 
in  or  before  1628. 

In  the  same  vear,  1628,  Captain  Gerrit  Fredericsz  De  Wit,  of  the 
homeward  bound  "  Vianen,"  ran  aground  off  the  land  which  is  now 
comprised  in  the  Nortb-West  and  Kimberley  Districts,  and  sailing 
along  the  coast  for  about  50  railea.  gave  his  name  to  that  part  of 
Australia. 

In  1629  the  West  coast  of  Australia  was  touched  at  by  Duteh 
vessels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dirk  Hartogs  Roadstead. 

In  1632  the  Trials  were  passed  by  Dutch  ships  on  the  outward 
voy^e,  hut  no  fresh  information  of  importance  was  gained. 

In  1635,  on  the  25th  May.  the  ship  ■■Amsterdam,"  under 
Commander  Wollebrand  Geleynszoon  de  Jongh,  and  skipper  Pieter 
Dirksz,  sighted  the  "Southland"  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shark 
B.y. 

In  1644  Abel  Janszoon  Taaman.  the  i-elehrated  Duteh  ex- 
plorer, and  Frans  Jacobszoou  Visscher,  with  the  yachts  ■■  Limmen," 
"Zeemeeuw"  (Sea-meuj)  and  '■De  Brak  "  (The  H'-und)  during  a 
second  expedition  in  these  seas,  examined  the  lountry  which  was 
afterwards  called  Taeman  Laud,  to  that  bordering  on  the  extreme 
Iforth- Western  coast  line  of  the  ContineDt,  from  Amhem  Land,  or 
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what  is  now  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia.,  to  Eimouth 
Gulf,  in  latitude  22°  S.  in  this  Colony.  This  comprised  the  country 
previouBly  discovered,  and  named  by  De  Wit,  as  well  as  i>art  of 
Eendracht'iLand— namely,  the  present  distriftsof  If  imberley  and  the 
North- Weal.  Tasman  appears  to  have  landed  in  what  was 
■abaequently  called  Koebuck  Bay,  and  also  on  some  of  the  islands 
in  Dunpier's  Archipelt^;i).  He  fj^ve  the  name  of  Nova  Hollandia 
or  Sev  HoUand  to  what  la  now  tbf  CoDtineut  of  Australia. 

An  exploratory  voyage  to  the  West  coast  of  New  Holland  was 
made  in  1648  by  the  ship  "lieeuwerik"  (Lark),  commanded  by 
Jsn  Janasoon  Zeieuw. 

In  1656,  on  the  28th  April,  the  "De  Vergulde  Draeck" 
(Tlte  out  Dragon),  conunanded  by  Pieter  Alberisz,  which  bad  left 
Texel  on  the  4th  October,  IS.'iS,  was  wrecked  at  night  on  a  reef 
on  the  We«t  Coast  in  latitude  30°  ■tO',  and  ]  18  lives  were  lost. 
Lt^aving  68  of  the  survivors  of  the  wreck  behind  on  the  mainland  to 
protect,  if  possible,  the  treasure  (7S,6U0  guilders)  and  mercbaodise, 
which  comprised  the  cargo  of  the  vessel,  one  of  the  vessel's  boats  made 
for  Batavia,  which  it  duly  reached;  and  the  vessels  "  Witte  Valck" 
fWkite  Faieon).  and  "  Goede  Hoop"  (Qood  Hope)  were  at  once 
despatched  to  the  rescue  of  the  castaways  and  the  property. 
tinfortUDately,  however,  without  success. 

In  1657  a  further  search  made  by  the  •■  Vinc-k"  (FtnchJ.  whilst 
on  a  voy^e  from  the  Cape  to  Batavia,  also  proved  fruitless. 

In  1658,  on  the  Ist  January,  the  vesspls  ''Waekende  Boev" 
tTke  Watch  Buoy)  commanded  by  Samiiel  Volckertszoon,  and  the 
'"  Rmeloiirt,"  Captain  Aucke  Pieterszoon  Jouck,  left  Batavia  on  a 
■iinilar  errand,  which  was  equally  alxirtive.  Improved  charts  of 
ihf  West  coast  of  Australia  were,  hi)wever,  the  result  of  this 
expedition.  During  the  search,  one  of  the  Itoats  of  the  "  Waekende 
B-iev,"  being  accidentally  separated  from  her  during  bad  weather, 
Wd4  thought  by  those  on  Iward  to  have  been  lost,  and  was  con- 
lirigueiitly  abandoned  ;  part  of  its  crew,  however,  after  almost 
iiii-re<lil>le  ButFerings  from  exposure,  lumger,  and  thirst,  managed 
to  reach  Java  in  safety. 

In  the  same  year  the  ship  "  KH'iirg,"  commanded  by  Jacob 
V'vit^nzooa  Peereboom,  brought  in  furtlier  reports  about  the  South- 
Vit-nt  coaat,  or  ''Land  van  de  I*eu«iii."  where  she  had  1w*'u  at 
anchor  "in  latitude  33^  14'  South  under  n  priijeeting  point,"  probably 
iu  Oet^raphe  Bay,  and  where  some  of  her  ci-ew  had  lieeu  ashore. 

In  ^'ebruary.  1678.  the  ship  "  De  Vliegende  Zwaan"  fTftc 
Fltfing  Stran).  commanded  by  Jan  Van  dor  Wall,  coasted  the  North- 
VVeat  of  Australia  on  her  voyage  from  Teruate  to  Batavia. 

In  1688,  on  the  5th  January,  the  first  Englishman  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Western  Australia,  in  the  {>erHon  of  William  Dampier. 
who.  by  the  publication  of  further  autlieutic  information  regarding 
"  Sew  Holland,"  supplemented  the  a*roriiiNof  Tasman'sdisci>veT\e» 
Made  in  l&^-3,  which  bad  lieen  niready  previously  made  tnown, 


in  1671  in  the  diary  kept  bj  the  surgeon  of  Teaman's  vessel, 
subsequently  in  Tasman's  own  notes  in  IG74.     Dampier  a 
have  left  Brazil  aa  supercargo  in  a  Bmatl  vesael  called  the  " 


subsequently  in  Tasman's  own  notes  in  1674.  Dampier  am>ears  to 
ive  left  Brazil  aa  supercargo  in  a  small  vesael  called  the  "Cygnet," 
mamnded  bv   a   friend   of   his   named  Swan,  and  intendM  for 


the  trade  with  South  America ;  the  crew,  however,  mutinied  and 
became  buccaneers,  and  eventually  Captain  Swan  and  about  forty  of 
those  who  remained  faithful  to  him  were  abandoned  to  their  fate  on 
one  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Dampierremainedin  the  vessel,  which, 
after  her  extended  voyaji^e,  appears  to  have  required  overhauling. 
Their  occupation  renderint;  an  unfrequented  spot  desirable  for  the 
purpose,  the  buccaneers  steered  for  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  and 
on  the  4th  of  January,  1688,  anchored  in  a  bay  in  the  North- 
western corner  of  King  Sound,  in  the  present  West  Kiniberley 
District,  now  known  as  Cygnet  Bay,  where  they  beached  the  veasel 
and  eseeuted  the  nec'eaaary  repairs.  During  their  stay  here  (and 
they  did  not  leave  until  the  12th  March)  Dampier,  wbu  does  not 
seem  to  have  found  the  society  of  the  buccaneers  or  their  mode 
of  life  congenial,  made  a  careful  exploration  of  the  surrounding 
country.  He  succeeded  in  leaving  the  vessel  at  the  Nicohar  Islands, 
from  which  he  reached  Sumatra  in  a  canoe,  and  eventually,  after 
many  adventures,  arrived  in  England  It  has  been  point'cd  out 
aa  a  singular  circumstance  that  Cyguei  Bay,  where  the  "Cypnet" 
waa  beached  in  1688,  is  the  one  spot  out  of  the  whole  West 
Australian  coast  now  selected  bv  the  W.A.S.N.  Co's  s.s. 
"  Auatralind "  und  other  steamers  for  scraping  and  cleaning 
their  bottoms;  and  it  certainly  seems  strange,  unless  the  place 
was  prtviously  known,  that  the  "Cygnet"  should  accidentaliy 
have  hit  upon  the  ('ue  place  on  the  whole  coast  best  suited  for  the 
jmrpoae. 

In  1ti96  Commander  Willem  de  Vlaming.  in  a  vessel  called  the 
■■Geelvinck"  (YrUov  hvulhig),  convoying  two  other  vessels,  the 
"Nyptangh"  (Pivcher).  commanded  by  Captain  Gerrit  Collaert,  and 
"  'Weseltje  "  (WeaielJ  under  Commander  Comelis  de  Vtaming.  son 
of  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  was  ordered  by  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  to  carefully  examine  the  Western  coast  of  New  Holland 
for  traces  of  a  vessel  named  the  " Ridderschap  Van  Holland" 
fChamber  of  Knighh  of  HoUandJ.  which  had  left  Holland. 
for  the  Dutch  colonies  two  years  previously  (1694)* 
and  had  never  reached  ita  destination.  On  the  morning  of 
:ihrisfmas  Day.  1696,  land  ^  sighted,  and  on  the  2Pth  the  ships 
,  inchored  off  the  island  ofjjlottnest,  which  the  next  day  they 
explored,  giving  it  the  name  "  Rotten  est"  from  the  abundance  of 
rats'  (wallabies)  neeta  found  upon  it.  On  the  morning  of  the 
5th  January,  Vlaming  landed  on  the  mainland,  probably  some- 
where about  what  is  now  i:alled  Cottesloe  Beach,  with  a  [larty 
of  eighty-six  men,  fully  armed,  and  marching  Eastwards,  came  to 
what  is  described  as  "a  large  basin  of  brackish  water,  which  wc 
afterwards  found  was  a  river."  On  the  lienks  of  this  they  found  a 
hut  "of  a  worse  description  than  that  of  a  Hottentot."  also  footprints 
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and  other  evideDues  of  the  inhabitiuits,  of  whom,  however,  thej 
were  unable  to  cat«b  a  gUmpse.  Oa  the  foUowing  da;  the  party 
divided  into  thresj.  and  went  in  different  directions^ one  North,  one 
South,  and  the  third  four  miles  further  East.  On  the  9th 
the  ships  were  brought  in  and  anchored  close  off  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  which  Vlaming  himself  is  said  to  have  explored 
for  a  distance  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  leaKues.  It  is  mentioaed 
that  he  caught  some  smelts,  whilst  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
were  seen  numerous  black  swans.  Of  this  hitherto  unknowa 
prodigy,  the  fabulous  black  swan,  Juveual's  "  itara  avu 
in  terrie  nigroque  timiUimt  eygno,"  Vlaming  captured  several 
specimens,  thn^  of  which  were  taken  alive  to  Batavia.  The  river 
was  named  the  Black  Swan  River,  and  on  the  13th  Januarj', 
having,  as  it  ie  reported,  found  "neither  good  coimtrv  nor  seen  any- 
thing worthy  of  note."  the  expedition  proceeded  slowly  Northwards, 
examining  the  shore  carefully  with  the  boats  for  traces  of  the  lost 
ship,  and  occasionally  lauding  and  making  short  excursions  inland. 
On  the  4th  February  Shark  Bay  was  reached,  and  carefully  ex- 
plored. The  tin  plate  of  Dirk  Hartog  was  discovpred,  and,  leavii^ 
a  somewhat  similar  memorial  of  their  own  visit,  the  ships,  on  the 
12th  February,  proceeded  as  far  as  the  North-West  Cape,  from  which 
on  the  2lBt  of  the  same  mou'Ti,  they  steered  a  direct  course  to  Batavia. 
In  1699  Dampier — who.  since  his  arrival  in  England,  bad 
published  accounts  of  his  previous  adventures  and  discoveries  in  New 
Holland — was  sent  by  WilUam  III.  in  the  "  Eoebuct,"  under  an 
Admiralty  Commieeiuu,  to  make  further  explorations  on  the  North- 
Weat  coast  of  that  couutrv,  and  to  solve,  if  possible,  tho  question 
aa  to  whether  it  was  a  continent  or,  as  was  then  eenerally  supposed, 
only  a  succession  of  islands.  On  the  1st  August.  1699,  he  entered 
and  named  Shark  Bay,  and  here  he  spent  eight  days  in  a 
fniitlesa  search  for  water.  Frequent  further  attempts  for  a 
like  purpose,  as  he  proceeded  slowly  Northward  up  the  coast, 
were  also  of  no  avail,  and  only  once  was  water  obtained  in 
a  sufficient  quantity  Ut  replenish  his  supply.  So  greatly  dis- 
gusted was  he  with  the  extreme  sterility  and  waterless  aspect  of 
the  coastal  country — he  never  appears  to  have  explored  any 
distance  inland—that  he  abandoned  the  object  of  his  missioa, 
and  proceeded  straight  to  New  Quinea.  His  unfavourable  com- 
ments on  the  barren  appearance  of  the  laud,  and  its  wretched 
poverty-strickeu  inhabitants— whom  he  describes  as  "the  miser- 
ablest  people  in  the  world  "—milit'*^d  strongly  against  furthe* 
investigation  being  made,  and  from  ^uat  time  to  17?0 — when  Cook, 
landing  at  Botany  Bay,  discovered  and  took  possession  of  the  more 
fertile  regions  of  the  Eastern  coast— Australian  exploration,  so  far 
at  all  events  as  England  was  coucerned.  appears  to  have  been 
neglected.  During  this  voyage  Dampier  discovered  and  roughly 
charted  the  Dampier  Archipelago,  and  added  much  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  aborigines  and  the  natural  history 
of  the  country.  He  described  the  kangaroo  as  "a  stiHoge  creature 
like  a  racoon,  which  used  only  its  hind  legs.  and.  instead  of  walking, 
advanced  by  great  bounds  or  leaps,  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  at  a  time." 
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With  regard  to  th-  early  history  of  the  gi)ld  discoveries  in  thia 
Colonj,  a  curious  mistake  has  crept  in  and  been  perpetuated  from 
time  to  time  in  both  official  and  private  publications.  It  is  stated 
that  Dampier,  a  Dutch  buccaneer,  discovered  ^Id  on  the  North- 
West  coast  in  1688,  and  that  on  account  of  this  discovery  the 
Dut«h  charts  marked  this  ref^on  Prmnnda  Auri/era.  In  the 
first  place  Dampier  was  not  a  I>utchman,  but  holds  the  proud 
distinction  of  being  the  first  Englishman  to  land  upon  this  coast ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  no  discovery  of  gold  is  anywhere  mentioned 
by  him  in  his  account  of  his  visit. 

Mr.  C  H.  Coote,  of  the  Department  of  Maps  and  Drawings  in 
the  British  Museum,  on  being  referred  to  for  a  solution  of  Ibis 
question,  replied  as  follows : — 

"The  legend  of  'Beach,'  Provincia  Auri/era,  does  not  occur 
on  the  Chart  No.  90,056  (1),  Dampier's,  but  amongst  others  on  the 
map  of  the  world  by  Pieter  Plancius,  the  Dutch  Oeograpber,  1594. 

"  The  whole  thing  is  a  myth  and  a  geographical  blunder  of  the 
first  half  of  the  16th  century. 


"It  arose  from  a  misreading  of  Marco  Polo's  'De  Begionibns 
Orientalibus,'  lib.  S,  caput  2,  inserted  in  Grynnus'  (8.)  '  Novus 
Orbis,'  1537  (Yule's  'Marco  Polo.'  Bk.  3.  chap.  7.  not*  3); 
Beach  or  Bteach  is  a  misprint  for  Locack  (Lokok.  the  Chinese 
name  for  a  former  province  of  Lower  Siam).  This  was  ignorantly 
transferred  by  the  early  16th  century  geographers  to  an  imaginary 
great  Southern  Continent,  the  N.W.  corner  of  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  two  provinces  of  '  Beach,  Prot-incia  Auri/era' — '  Maletur 
regnum '  with  '  Lucack  regnum '  re[>eated.  in  ignorance  of  the  latter 
being  the  correct  reading  of  Beach." 

In  Maivh,  1705,  a  small  Dutt-h  eKpl.mng  squadron  of  three 
vessels,  the  "  VossenboHch "  under  Maarten  \  an  Delft,  "  De 
Waver"  under  Andries  Rooseboom  of  Hamburg,  and  "  Nieuw 
Holland "  under  Pieter  Hendrikszoon  of  Hamburg,  left  Timor  to 
explote  the  North -Western  wast  of  New  Holland,  and  au  iniprovnl 
chart  of  Tasman's  eiplorati.ms  was  made. 

In  1711  a  Dutch  vessel  named  the  "Zuytdorp"  (TAe  South 
Village)  is  said  to  have  been  wTeckeJ  on  the  Abrolhos  Islands. 

In  1727,  on  the  9th  June,  a  Dutch  vessel,  commanded  l.y  Jan 
Steyns,  subcargo,  Jan  Nebbens.  the  "  Zeewyck."  so  named  after 
a  small  fishing  village  in  Holland,  was  wrecked  on  a  reef  off. 
the  Houtmau  Abrolhos.  near  'he  island  to  which,  in  1840. 
Captain  Stokes  gave  the  name  of  Gun  Island,  from  the  fa.-t 
of  his  finding  a  small  brass  three- pounder  gun  on  it.  with 
other  relics  of  the  wrecked  vessel.  Leavmg  the  island  on  the 
26th   of  March    following,    the   remamder  <rf  the   crew   of  the 
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"Zeewyck,"  82  in  a-ll,  taking  with  them  ten  chests  uf  treasure 
valued  at  315,836  floriDs,  reached  Batavia  in  safety,  on  the  Slst 
April,  ID  a  small  boat  built  out  of  fragmenlB  of  the  wreck. 
A  boat  previously  despatched  in  charge  of  the  upper  steers- 
man,  Pieter  Langeweg,  with  a  crew  of  eleven,  was  never  again 
heard  of.  Numerous  relics  of  the  wreck  have  since  been 
discovered,  including  pieces  of  ordnance,  cannon  balU,  clay  pipes, 
broken  |^n  bottles,  tumblers,  wine  glasses,  iron  lamps,  snuff-boi, 
etc.,  and  several  silver  and  copper  coins  bearincr  date  1720  and 
1722. 

I.at«r  in  the  eighteenth  century,  inter  alia  in  1755  and  1765, 
the  West  coast  of  Australia  was  ^^in  visited  by  Dutch  ships,  but 
the  information  gained  by  these  visits  is  unimportant. 

On  the  18th  March.  1772.  Captain  de  St.  Alouam,  in  the  "  Le 
Oros  Ventre,"  anchored  off  Cape  Leeuwin.  After  him  the  St. 
Alouam  Islands  were  named  by  d'Entrecasteaux,  in  December, 
1792. 

In  1791,  on  the  Ist  April,  Captain  Qeoi^e  Vancouver,  who  had 
previously  served  as  a  midshipman  under  Cook,  left  Falmouth  in 
H.M.S.  "Discovery,"  accompanied  bv  Captain  Broughton,  in  H.H.S. 
"  Chatham."  on  his  way  to  North- frest  America,  vid  the  Southern 
Coast  of  Australia.  On  September  the  26th  he  arrived  off  Chatham 
Island,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  mainhind  ofi  Point  Nuyts,  about 
one  hundred  miles  South-East  from  Cape  Leeuwin.  From  Chatham 
Island  he  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  coast  as  he  proceeded  East- 
ward. On  the  28th  be  discOTered  a  sound,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  King  George  the  Third  Sound.  Here  he  remained 4intil  the  lltb 
of  October,  being  especially  minute  in  his  survey  and  examination 
of  its  outer  harbour,  and  the  adjacent  country.  Continuing  bis 
voyage  adverse  weather  greatly  interfered  with  his  explora- 
tion of  the  coast,  which,  when  somewhere  in  the  neighoour. 
hood  of  Baperance  Bay.  he  eventually  quitted  for  America 
Arcliibald  Menxies  was  naturalist  and  botanist  to  the  expedi- 

In  1792  a  French  expedition  of  two  vessels,  one  "La  Re- 
cherche," commanded  by  Antoine  Raymond  Joseph  de  Bmni 
Chevalier  d'Entrecasteaux.  and  the  other  called  "  L'Esperance." 
Captain  Huon  i)e  Kermadec,  appeared  on  the  South-Westem  coast, 
looking  for  traces  of  Count  Jean  Pran^-ois  La  Perouse.  who,  earlv  in 
1788,  had  left  Sydney  with  the  vessels  "Boussoli; "  and  "  Astrolafie," 
the  latter  commanded  by  Captain  de  Langf,  and  whose  fate 
remained  a  mystery  for  nearly  forty  years,  until  1825,  when 
Captain  Peter  Dillon,  of  H.M.S.  "  Research,"  discovered  rem nanta 
of  the  wrecks  «n  Vanikoro,  or  MatUkoro,  an  island  to  the  North- 
West  of  the  New  Hebrides,  being  the  Southernmost  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  group.  D'Entrecasteaux  died  on  board  his  ship  "  La 
Recherche"  on  20th  July.  1793.  Monsieur  Labillordiire  was 
naturalist  to  the  expedition. 
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In  1801.  on  the  I8th  of  July.  Captain  Matthew  Flinders  left 
Spithead  in  the  "Inrestii^tor,"  a  sloop  of  334  tons.  He  reached 
Cape  Le«uwin  on  the  6lh  November,  and  commencini;  at  Ein^ 
George  III  Sound,  where  he  arrived  ou  the  9th  Decvmber,  he  explored 
aud  charted  PrinceBB  Koyal  Hurliour.  and  carefully  examined 
the  whole  of  the  Southern  coaBt  of  the  continent  as  far  an  Base 
StraitiB.  On  board  the  "Investigator"  was  Robert  Brown,  the 
well-known  botanist ;  also  William  West&ll,  the  famous  painter  ; 
whilst  John  Frank  lis,  who  afterwards  became  Governor  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  fiuallv  ended  his  career  as  the  <;elebrat«d 
Arctic  explorer,  was  one  of  her  lieutenants.  In  1814.  upon  Captain 
Flinders'  su)^^stiou.  the  continent  received  its  name  of  Australia, 
"as  being."  as  he  said,  "more  agreeable  to  the  ear.  and  an 
assimilation  to  the  names  of  the  other  great  portions  of  the 
earth." 

In  1801-2  ft  further  search  for  traces  of  Count  La  Perouse  was 
undertaken  by  a  French  expedition  of  three  vessels:  the  "Geo- 
graphe,"  commanded  by  Commiidore  Nii;holaa  Baudin ;  the  '*  Natur- 
aliste,"  by  Captain  Hamelin;andaamallvesselcalled the  "Casuarina," 
under  Captain  Louis  Desaulses  de  Freycinet.  The  whole  of  the 
Western  coast  between  Cape  Leeuwin  on  the  Soutji,  and  Cape 
LevSque  to  the  North.  wa«  minutely  but  unsucceaafully  eiamiued. 
On  their  return  Southward  they  anchored  ofF  the  mouth  of  the 
Swan  River,  and  explored  as  far  as  the  islands,  which -form  a 
part  of  the  present  Perth  Causeway,  and  which  yet  retain  the  name 
of  Feirison  Islands,  given  to  them  by  M.  Heirison,  one  of  the 
officers,  U.  Leachenault,  tV  celebrated  butauist.  was  attached  to 
this  expedition,  as  was  also  M,  Frau9ois  Peron,  the  zoologist. 

In  1810  Captain  de  Freycinet  was  again  exploring  off  the 
Western  and  North-Weslem  coasts.  An  account  of  this  voyage  is 
given  by  Oaudichaud,  the  botanist,  in  bis  "  Voyage  Bn^nique 
autour  du  monde." 

In  1818-22  Lieutenant  Phillip  Parker  King,  in  the  first  phice 
in  the  colonial  cutter  "  Mermaid,"  84  tons,  and  secondly  in  the 
brig  "Bathurst,"  170  tons,  both  vessels  having  been  specially  pur- 
chMed  for  the  purpose  in  Sydney.  i«rried  out  a  careful  survey  of 
the  whole  of  the  Western  coast,  commencing  from  King  Ge<)rge  III 
Sound  to  Cambridge  Gulf,  and  continuing  along  the  Northern 
coast.  King's  instructions  from  the  Admiralty  were  to  explore  the 
ret  undiscovered  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  to  complete,  if  ]>ossible. 
its  circumnavigation,  also  to  examine  minutelv  all  gulfs  and  oi«n. 
inge  in  the  Northern  coast  for  any  river  on  that  i>art  likeh-  to  lead 
to  an  interior  navigation  of  the  continent.  Mr.  Allan  Cunning- 
ham was  the  botaaicaJ  collector  of  the  party,  and  one  of  the  two 
master's  mates  was  Mr.  John  Septimus  Roe.  afterwards  the  first 
Surveyor  General  of  this  Colonv.  King's  charts  and  sailing  <lire<- 
tions  still  form  the  basis  of  those  in  iise  at  the  present  day.  He 
died  a  Rear  Admiral  in  1655. 
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In  June,  1825,  the  French  vessels  •'  Thetis  "  and  "  Esptrance," 
comni&nded  respectively  by  De  Bou^rHinville  and  du  Camper,  were 
cruising  about  the  Southern  coast ;  and,  as  it  was  at  that  timt^ 
strongly  suspected  that  France  desired  to  found  a  settlement  in 
Austnlia,  Lieutenaut-Oeueral  Sir  Ralph  Darling;,  then  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales,  sent  Major  Lockyer,  with  a  detachment  of  the 
39th  Begiment,  and  a  party  of  convicts,  numbering  all  told  about 
75,  to  found  a  settlement  at  King  George  IH  Sound.  The  expedi- 
tion landed  at  the  Sound  on  the  25th  December,  1825. 

The  names  which  were  originally  nTen  to  the  moat  prominent 
features  on  the  Westeru  coast  are  still  in  most  instances  retained, 
and  serve  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  many  of  the  earliest  explorers, 
their  vessels,  and  the  principal  officers  of  their  crews. 

In  1827,  on  the  17th  January,  Captain  James  Stirling,  B,N.,  in 
H.M.S.  "Success,"  having  on  kniard  as  a  passenger  Sir.  Charles 
Praser,  the  Colonial  Botanist  of  New  South  Wales,  sailed  from 
Sydney  to  examine  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Swan  Biver, 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  settlement.  On  the 
4th  March  Cape  Leeuwin  was  weathered  ;  Bottnest  Island  was 
reached  and  exploited  on  the  5th  March,  and  the  next  day  the  vessel 
anchored  off  the  mouth  of  the  Swan.  On  the  following  day  the  ship 
wa*  moored  at  Berthollet  Island,  now  called  Caraac,  and  on  the  8tn 
the  first  gig  and  cutter,  victualled  for  a  fortnight,  and  well  armed, 
proceeded  up  the  Swan  Biver,  which  the  party  explored  to  its  sup- 
posed source,  experiencing,  however,  in  doint  so,  great  difficulty 
In  getting  their  boats  across  the  shallows  near  Heirison 
Islands.  Two  gardens  were  planted  about  15  miles  up  the 
river,  and  friendly  relations  were  established,  by  means  of  pre- 
sents, with  a  party  of  natives  whom  thev  met  with  on  the  9th, 
and  who,  the  records  of  the  expedition  mention,  "seemed 
particularly  fond  of  bread  and  sugar,"  but  who  "  could 
not  relish  salt  meat."  Abundance  of  swans  and  ducks  were 
shot,  the  soil  of  the  banks  was  examined,  fresh  water 
was  found  to  be  easily  obtainable,  and  an  ascent  of  the  Darling 
Hills  was  made  by  Mr.  Fraaer.  The  cutter  then  returned  to  the 
ship,  leaving  the  gig  to  make  a  hurried  exploration  of  another  river, 
to  which  the  previous  French  explorers  had  given  the  name  of  the 
Moreau,  now  called  the  Canning,  which  they  satisfactorily  accom- 

tlisbed.  After  this  the  crew  were  employed  in  surveying  the 
slands  of  Bottnest,  Berthollet,  and  Bflache,  and  the  adjacent 
rocks.  On  Bftache  a  garden,  from  which  it  probably  derived  its 
present  name  of  Garden  Island,  was  planted,  and  a  cow,  three  goats, 
and  three  sheep  were  left  there.  The  '■Siiccess,"onthe  21st  March, 
1827,  sailed  for  Geographe  Bay.  which  was  reached  on  the  24th  ; 
on  the  2nd  April  she  arrived  at  King  Oeor^^e  III  Sound,  where, 
it  is  said,  they  found  the  settlement  by  no  means  reached 
expectation.  Leaving  there  on  the  4tb,  the  anchor  waa  dropped  in 
Port  Jackson  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  April,  1827.  Both 
Captain    Stirling  and    Mr.    Fraser  appear   to   have  been  greatly 


imprMsed  with  the  capabilitiee  of  the  nevly  examined  country,  the 
latter  maMng  the  foUowing  entry  in  hie  journal : — 

"  In  deliverinK  m7  opinion  on  tb«  whole  of  the  tande  seen  on  the  b&nks 
"  of  the  Swan,  I  hesitate  not  in  pronouncing  it  saperior  to  anj  I  have  seen 
"  in  Xew  Sonth  Wales,  EastwaM  of  the  Bine  Mountains,  not  ool;  in  its 
"  local  sitnation,  but  in  the  man;  existing  advantagea  which  it  holds  ont  to 
"  settlers,  rii. : — 

"  1st.  The  evident  superioritj  of  the  soil. 

"  2nd.  llie  facilit;  with  which  gettlera  can  bring  their  farms  into 
"  a  state  of  culture  from  the  open  state  of  the  country,  the 
"  trees  not  averaging  more  than  ten  to  the  acre. 

"  3rd.  The  great  advantage  of  freah-wat«r  springs  of  the  best 
"quaU^,  and  consequent  permanent  humidit;  of  the  soU — 
"two  advantages  not  existing  Eastward  of  Uie  Bine  Uoun-- 


The  favourable  report  made  by  Captain  Stirling,  backed  up  by 
the  glowing  description  given  by  Mr.  Fraaer.  induced  General 
Darling  to  recommend  the  Home  Government  to  at  once  flstablish 
a  Settlement ;  and  to  Captain  James  Stirling,  who  appears  to  hare 
conveyed  the  recommendation  in  person  to  England,  the  charge  of 
organising  the  expedition  was  entrusted  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment. 

No  commission  was  at  that  time  issued  to  Captain  Stirling  as 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Western  Australia,  who  instead  received 
a  letter  of  appointment,  bearing  date  the  30th  of  December,  1828 ; 
the  earliest  commiasion  issued  to  him  was  that  appointing  him  to 
be  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief,  which  was  dated  4th  March, 
1831.  The  reason  for  the  adoption  of  this  course  is  explained  in 
the  f ollovring  despatch  from  Secretary  Sir  Geoi^e  Murray ,  addressed 
to  him  on  the  same  date  as  the  first  letter  of  appointment,  and 
instructing  him  as  to  the  course  to  be  followed  in  the  formation  of 
the  then  proposed  settlement : — 

"  It  having  been  determined  by  His  Majesty's  Qovemment  to  ooonpy 
the  post  on  the  Western  Coast  of  New  Holland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
called  "SwanBiver,"  with  theadjaoent  territory,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  settlement  tfaete.  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  approve  the  selection  ix 
jrnorself  to  have  the  command  of  the  eipedition  appointed  for  that  service, 
and  the  anperintcndence  of  the  proposed  settlement. 

"  Too  will  oocordinsly  repair,  with  aU  practicable  despatch,  to  the  plaoe 
of  your  destination,  on  board  the  vessel  which  has  been  provided  for  that 
purpose. 

"  As  Swan  River  and  the  adjacent  territory  are  not,  within  the  limits  of 
an;  existing  coluny,  difficulties  may  easily  be  anticipated  in  the  course  of 
your  procoedingB,  from  the  absence  of  all  civil  inatitulions,  legislative, 
judicial,  or  financial. 

"  Until  provision  can  be  made  in  due  form  of  law  for  the  Oovemment  of 
the  projected  colony,  the  difficulties  to  which  I  refer  must  be  combated,  and 
will,  I  trust,  be  overcome  by  your  own  firmness  and  discretion. 
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"  Tou  will  auame  the  title  of  Lieutenant  QoTemor,  and  in  that 
obani«t«r  will  correapoud  with  &ie  department  reBpooting  jour  prooeedings 
■nd  the  wants  and  proapecta  of  the  aettlement  yon  are  to  form. 


"  You  will  be  called  upon  to  weigh  maturely  the  advatttai^es  which  may 
arise  from  placing  it  on  bo  sooure  a  Bitnation  aa  may  be  afforded  on  varioua 
points  of  the  Swan  Birer,  against  those  which  ma;  foUow  from  establishing 
it  on  so  fine  a  port  for  the  reception  of  shipping  as  Cockbnru  Sound  is  repr|- 
sented  to  be ;  and  more  efFeotaally  to  guard  against  the  evils  to  be  appre- 
hended from  an  impniTident  disposal  of  the  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  town,  jon  will  take  care  that  a  square  of  three  miles  (or  one  thouiand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  acres)  is  reserved  for  its  future  ertensions :  and 
tlmt  thd  Isnd  within  this  space  is  not  granted  away  (a^  in  ordinary  cases), 
but  shall  be  held  upon  leases  from  the  Crown,  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
twenty'One  years.  Ton  will,  from  the  commenoement  of  the  ondertaking, 
be  observant  of  the  necessity  of  making  out  and  reserving,  tor  public  pur- 
poses, all  those  peculiar  positions  within,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  projected 
town,  which,  from  natural  advantages  or  otherwise,  will  probably  be 
essential  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  settlement.  In  laying  the  foundations 
of  any  such  town,  care  most  be  taken  to  proceed  upon  a' regular  plan, 
leaving  all  vacant  places  which  will  in  future  times  be  required  (or 
thoroughfaree,  and  as  the  sites  of  churches,  cemeteries,  and  other  public 
works  of  utility  and  general  convenience. 

"  Ton  will  cause  it  to  be  understood  that  His  Majesty  has  granted  to 
you  the  power  of  making  all  necessarv  locations  of  land.  For  your  guidance 
in  this  respect  ample  iDstmctions  wiU,  at  a  future  period,  be  prepared,  [a 
the  meantime  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  instructions  at  the  Qovemor  of  New 
South  Wales  on  this  subject,  to  which  you  will  adhere  as  closely  as  circum- 
stances will  admit. 

"  Yon  will  bear  in  mind  that  in  all  locations  of  territory,  a  due  propor- 
tion must  be  reserved  for  the  Crown,  as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
olergy.  snpport  of  establishmeuta  for  the  purposes  of  religion,  and  the 
edncation  of  youth  j  oonceming  which  objects  more  particulars  will  be 
transmitted  to  you  hereafter. 

"  I  think  it  necessary  also  to  caution  you  thus  early  (as  land  on  the  sea 
or  river  side  will  naturally  be  the  Brst  to  be  located)  that  yon  must  be 
careful  not  to  grant  more  than  a  due  proportion  of  sea  or  rivet  frontage  to 
any  settler.  The  great  odvant^es  to  be  derived  from  an  easy  water  com- 
munication will,  of  course,  not  escape  your  consideration,  and  this  advan- 
tage should  be  divided  amongst  as  many  settlers  as  can  conveniently 
benefit  by  their  position  in  the  vicinity. 

"  In  regard  to  the  snrveys  and  explorations  of  the  country,  which  you 
may  think  it  right  to  set  on  foot,  it  is  perhaps  premature  to  give  yon  any 
instructions  upon  a  point  when  bo  much  must  be  left  to  your  own  diiicretixn 
and  intelligence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  of  the  country,  which  you 
may  obtain  on  the  spot;  looking,  however,  to  the  future  prospects  of  the 
settlement,  and  the  advantages  of  its  local  position.  I  should  lie  iuclined  to 
think  that  it  will  be  expedient  to  make  the  country  South  of  fiwan  Kiverthe 
scene  of  your  laboun.  rathtrr  than  the  tract  of  country  North  nf  that  stream, 
and  that  you  will  do  well  to  in*it(>  the  settlers  to  locate  theioselvos  accord- 
ing to  tbis  snggostion, 

"Y<'U  will  endeavour  to  settle,  with  the  consent  of  the  parties  concerned 
a  court  of  arbitration  for  the  decision  of  such  questions  of  civil  rights  as 
nay  arise  between  the  early  settlers,  and  until  a  more  regular  form  of 
administering  justice  can  be  organised. 


"  You  irill  reommnad,  by  your  counsels  aad  example,  the  habitual 
olianrvuiua  u(  Uuadiiy  at  a  daj  of  rest  and  public  wonfaip,  ai  far  tm  may 
Ih>  iHiiiiiHitllilii  with  thu  circuinttanoai  ia  which  you  may  be  plaoed. 

"  With  thetr  tew  and  ^Doral  inatructiuui  tor  your  ^idanoe,  aaneted 
lay  tlw  oral  and  written  oommunioationa  which  hare  taken  place  between 
ml  thli  Diipartment,  you  will.  I  trust,  be  able  to  surmount  the 


*  "  An  ln«tniiuuat  of  that  nature,  aooompanied  with  all  the  raqniaite 
llliitriuitionii.  win  \w  tmniiniitted  to  you  as  Mmn  aa  the  indispensable  form  of 
priH'i'iicUnK  in  kuuIi  oiuih  will  allow." 

It)  18^11.  on  the  ^od  Uav,  Ca|itaiu  Ch&s.  H.  Fremautle,  of 
H.M.S.  " OlialK'UKiT,"  who  had  been  deapatuhed  from  the  Cape  of 
lhH«i  Hiip"'  »>»  thf  SOth  Mftruh  of  that  year,  by  Commodore 
SohiunlMit^,  of  (ht>  Inilian  3i)uadrun.  for  the  purpose,  anchored 
■  iff  the  mouth  of  the  Swmi  Rirer,  und,  hoisting  the  Britub  flag 
mi  ihi^  St'iith  heait.  took  formal  poMeasioa,  in  the  name  of  Hih 
Mftjestv  Ki»t;  Oeoi^ti-  IV.,  of  "  all  that  part  of  New  Holland  wbivh 
ID  not  iiietuded  witJiiii  the  territory  of  New  South  Walex." 

Kx!ti'tlv  <>iit>  uiiuith  later,  ou  the  2nd  June.  th«  hired  tr«nqK>rt 
■•  Parmelia,  '  +tS  tons,  J,  H.  LuwxuuIh',  •■ommander.  arrived  in  Cock- 
Imni  8o\Hu(.  hartu^  im  Kmnl  LieiiteBant-GoTemor  Stirling,  his 
f«M)ity,  wild  other  intended  «ettleni.  uumt>ering  in  all  tSI.  Six  days 
l«tcr.'on  the  dth  Jun^.  h^r  tMu«on.  H.M.S-  "Sulphur."  anirad  with 
a  detaehiuoul  (I^ht  iVrnpaiiy  No.  i\  of  the  ^rd  BejtimMit,  oon- 
sialiuu:  of  it  «i)liw)ien)s.  I  staff  ofliivr.  i  sergeants.  ^  eorporalB, 
)  huKW.  and  -Iti  uieu.  under  the  ..xmuutud  of  i\pt«iu  F.  C.  Zrwin. 
Haviitj;  left  a  yuXy  of  alv'ut  half  it»  atreu^^th  t»  |>tv>lert  thestorefi. 
stfttk-ra.  «>hv.  ott  l)«rdeu  Iftlaod.  the  rvmaiud^  of  ike  torw.  <m  tbe 
ITth  Jtiue.  dia«'iul<»rked.  and  eut^mivO  im  the  Nt^h  bank  ct  tbe 
Swau,  now  K.>its  Heatl.  relti'riut;  iht-  (any  of  jarstmen  and  marines 
from  the  " Ollal)eu>^>^."  «ht\-h  Wl  txt^u  iefi  to  |>roteii  th«  Britiab 
tta^f  |tUuted  tbert>  by  i\i|>tHiB  ^Vmanllv  durini;  the  pfwecdii^ 
uivkUtJi  With  lh<^  laa  tini;  ot  the  e«it«rant»  fr>«  the  -'  PuMdn." 
the  history  ivf  Weetero  Auatrafia.  »»  a  British  (.\»K««y,  tiet^iB*. 

The  Mk'wtDuc  at.-v>>util  ^>f  the  ^rrintJ  v>f  the  int  wttlflr*  was 
.■oal«iued  tu  «  de«ftaleh  sent  by  t.>kpt»iu  Frewantte  to  the 
Adtuitahy.   ftow  TniKi>»«aWv,  »>•  the  S<h  ».V*.>twr,  lSa>.— 

"The  -OhaUet^^Y'  arrtvv^t  »»d  ai^-W>n>I  oS  l)ani<tt  blaad 
lUle  l*le  &Whe  ol"  the  »>e«Kh'  ^■«  iW  i^b  Af-riL  ISd*.  «»i  oe 
the  ^rth  |>iv<Mwl«d  »b»v««h  »W  p*»»*c»  m*.-  W-lb«t«  SiNud. 
whK-h  i*  mtM»  twkx  *»d  ii»tr*i.«»e.  t«  vx-**.^!*-*.*  ^f  wfeitek  «W 
*trtK-k  o»  a  attukett"  ns-k ;  bu:  I  A-  a^.*  43e».■^•d^f  rhj:  «&«  haa 
Twvived  aav  dantany.  a«  •W  s-mm  <.><  lout^iKiiDiKi^ .  aa<i  anakiM  ».• 
w»ter  ».*o  the  iS»h  *he  w**  *ee«.re4  at  5i*e  SiitaO.  anvi  fr.Knww« 
was  immeUiatriT  takea  v*  ^i*r\k«  l»iuJ»l  ^^wii  waafr  wa»  ^.xtai 
bv  diKin*:  wetl»  ta  the  *»aA.  i»d  Srvwv»-d  «  <*»?*;  *NiiiiMi.v.  ah^ 
i^utd  beuhc  vvwwd  with  A  «wlt  kii»a  --i  V""-  -»^  *t  p/t  ».■  .wWc 
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"  Th  i  weather  bein^  unsettled  and  boUterous,  it  was  not  till  the 
2ad  of  Ua;  that  I  could  luid  at  the  Siran  Biver,  distant  9\  mites 
from  C^ckburti  Sound.  On  that  day  formal  poatesiion  was  taken 
of  the  whole  of  the  West  coast  of  New  Holland  in  the  name  of 
BUs  Britaanic  Majesty,  and  the  Union  Jack  wa«  hoisted  on  the 
South  head  of  the  river. 

"  On  the  6th  of  .May  a  pirty  of  25  men,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  John  Henry,  was  landed  in  a  little  bay  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  ri*er,  to  the  Southward  of  it,  being  the  only  landing 
place  in  that  neighbourhood  where  boats  could  go  to  with  security, 
the  bar  at  the  enlrance  of  the  river  generally  being  impassable ; 
the  crew  of  the  'Challenger'  were  employ^  refitting  and 
watering  the  ship, 

"  On  the  Ist  of  June  a  merchant  ship  was  reported  in  the  offing, 
and  on  the  2ad  she  was  seen  standing  into  Gage  Roads.  She 
proTel  to  be  the  '  Parmelia,'  merchant  ship,  hired  by  Govemment, 
Daring  im  board  Captain  Stirling,  R.N7,  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  new  settlemflnt  at  Swan  Hirer,  and  other  gentle- 
men, with  their  familiei,  holding  situations  in  the  Colony.  In 
running  into  Cockbum  Sound  she  grounded  on  the  bank  between 
Pulo  Carnac  (or  Isle  Bartollet  of  the  French)  and  Woodman's 
Point  on  the  Main,  and  it  was  not  until  the  next  morning,  with  all 
(he  exertions  of  this  ship's  crew  and  boats,  that  she  was  eitricatel 
from  her  perilous  situation,  after  she  had  received  much  damage ; 
she  was  subsequently  brought  near  the  '  Challenger '  and  secured 
in  Cockbum  Sound.  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenaoit-Goremor 
having  deWrmined  to  make  his  first  landing  on  Garden  Island,  in 
consequence  of  the  oommeucement  of  thu  winter  season,  the  weather 
being  generally  boisterous,  rainy,  and  unsettled,  and  the  communi- 
cation with  the  mainland  very  uncertain,  he  requested  that  I  would 
render  him  all  the  assistance  of  the  '  Challenger's'  crew  in  clearing 
parts  of  the  island,  building  bouses  for  himself  aud  the  rest  of  the 
colonists,  and  clear  the  transport  as  soon  as  a  storehouse  could  bt- 
erected  for  the  reception  of  the  Government  stores.  I  immediately 
employed  every  means  in  my  power  to  forward  his  wishes,  and  the 
'  Challeager's '  crew  were  employed  in  any  way  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  wished,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colony. 

■'  On  the  8tb  June  His  Majesty's  ship  '  Sulphur'  anchored  in 
Cockbum  Sound,  with  a  detachment  of  troops  on  board  for  Swan 
River.  On  the  17th  they  wer.'  disembarked,  and  part  of  them  sent 
to  relieve  the  marines  and  seamen  of  this  ship  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River,  the  weather  being  so  boisterous  aa  to  prevent  their  landing 
on  the  main  sooner.  By  the  end  of  the  month,  having  completed 
all  the  storehouses  and  landed  most  of  the  cargo  from  the  '  Par- 
melia,' His  Majesty's  ship  was  prepared  for  sea  to  join  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  in  India,  m  compliance  with  orders  received  by  His 
Majesty's  ship  '  Sulphur '  to  that  effect,  when  I  received  an 
application  from  the  master  of  the  '  Parmelia,' aa  also  a  requisition 
from  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  to  heave  down  and  make  good  the 
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defects  of  thSrt  ship,  as  she  had  received  much  damage  and  could 
not  pursue  her  vova^,  and  if  this  ship  was  to  leave  the  anchorage 
without  rendering  her  the  assistance  required,  the  '  Parmelia ' 
would  be  abandoned.  I  therefore  considered  it  mj  duty,  aft«r 
ordering  a  survej  to  be  held  on  her,  to  detain  His  Majesty's  ship 
in  Coctcbum  Sound,  and  to  put  her  in  a  state  to  pursue  her  voyage, 
an  account  of  which  has  been  delivered  to  Bear-Admiral  Sir 
Edward  Owen  i  and  it  was  not  till  the  28th  of  August  that 
the  '  Challenger'  was  enabled  to  leave  Swan  Biver.  On  leaving  the 
Colonv  I  have  to  state  that  two  ships  have  arrived  from  Esglasd 
with  settlers,  and  one  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  cattle ;  manj 
others  were  expected.  The  Lieutenant-Oovemor  had  fixed  on  a  site 
for  a  town  about  12  miles  up  the  Swan  Biver,  od  the  right  bank,  just 
below  the  islands,  where  he  intended  removing  to  immediatelj 
with  the  whole  of  the  party  landed  on  Qarden  Island.  The  town  is 
to  be  c&lled  Perth ;  there  is  also  another  town  to  be  built  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  for  the  convenience  of  the  shipping  in  Oage 
Boads,  near  the  spot  where  the  party  from  the  ship  nrat  eetafaliabed 
themselves.  The  number  of  settlers  arrived  from  England,  in- 
cluding women  and  children,  were  about  150,  making  the  whole 
party  now  at  Swan  River  amount  to  nearly  300  persons ;  they  had 
upwards  of  a  twelvemonth's  provisions,  and  were  perfectly  healthy, 
Tne  soil  of  the  sea  coast  was  generally  sandy,  but  on  arriving  at  the 
fresh  wat«r  in  the  Swan  and  Canning  rivers,  the  banks  were  rich, 
and  the  soil  capable  of  producing  anything. 

"  1  cannot  concluile  without  making  some  remarks  on  the 
anchorage  in  Covkburn  So\md.  which  we  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
trying,  ^ving  remained  therefor  the  three  winter  months  in  the 
greatest  securitr.  and  I  •,H>Rsider  it  to  be  a  safe  and  good  harbour, 
capable  of  containing  any  number  4tf  ships :  unfortunately  the  pas- 
sage in  is  intricate,  and  require  to  he  well  buoyed ;  at  pieoent  it 
cannot  be  approached  without  the  >nvatest  caution,  and  onifht  not 
to  be  attempted  except  in  the  finest  weather, 

"  Qage  Koads  is  open  to  four  [K<ints,  which  makes  it  at  present 
a  doubtful  anchorage  during  the  winter  months :  but  for  nine  months 
ships  may  ride  there  with  safetv.  and  the  api>r\>a>-h  is  ji^fevtly  «8y, 
as  there  are  no  daugere  to  the  Northward  \<t  K<>tlne«l  I^iluid  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Swan  River." 
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2.— COLONISATION  AND  EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 
In  order  to  induce  persona  b>  proceed  to  the  contemplated 
Settlement  on  the  Swan  Rirer,  the  Home  Government,  whilst 
refusing  to  incur  any  eipense  of  passages,  maintenance  on  arriTal, 
or  aabsequent  removal  from  the  Coloay.  if  found  necessary, 
promised  that  all  persons  arriring  before  the  end  of  the  year  1830 
should  receive  grants  of  land  free  of  quit  rent  in  proportion  to  the 
capital  introduced  hy  them,  to  be  invested  in  the  improvement  of 
the  lands,  at  the  rate  of  40  acres  for  every  sum  of  JSZ  invested,  or 
Is.  6d.  per  acre;  choice  to  be  made  in  the  order  of  arrival. 
Invested  capital  was  to  comprise : — 

(i.)  Stock  of  every  description. 

(z.)  All  implements  of  husbandry  aod  other  articles  applic- 
able to  the  purposes  of  the  productive  industry,  or 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  the  settler  on  the 
land  where  he  is  to  be  located. 
(3.)  The  amount  of  any  balf-pay  or  penuon  received  fivim 
Government. 

Persons  who  imported  labour  were  also  entitled,  for  the  passs^ 
of  erery  labouring  person  imported  (amongst  whom  were  included 
women  and  children  above  10  years  of  age),  to  land  to  the  value  of 
ipBlS,  that  is,  to  200  acres,  the  importers  being,  however,  liable,  if 
DecesBaiT,  for  the  future  maintenance  of  the  labourers  so  introduced. 

Selection  Licenses  were  granted  to  settlers  on  proof  of  value  of 
property  imported,  but  the  fee  simple  could  not  be  obtained  until 
proof  was  given  that  the  sum  of  Is.  od.  per  acre  had  been  expended 
m  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  or  in  other  solid  improvements. 

All  land  granted  was  to  be  within  three  years  cultivated,  or 
otherwise  improved,  or  reclaimed  from  its  wild  state,  to  a  fair 
proportion  of  at  least  one-fourth,  or  tho  owners  would  be  liable  to 
the  payment  of  6d.  per  acre  into  the  public  cheat;  and  should  the 
land,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  still  remain  in  an  unimproved  state, 
it  was  then  to  revert  absolutely  to  the  Crown. 

After  the  year  1830  fresh  conditions  were  to  be  made  as  to  the 
disposal  of  land. 

An  agreement  was  also  given  that  no  convicta  or  prisoners 
were  to  be  transported  to  the  new  Settlement,  as  was  then  being 
done  to  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

The  templing  offer  made  by  tbe  Home  (rovemment  of  grants 
of  land,  large  and  small,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  property 
introduced,  attracted  many  holders  of  capital,  the  consequence 
being  that  extensive  tracts  of  the  best  land  were  granted  to  purely 
speculative  persona. 

The  first  veesels  to  sail  for  the  Swan  River  Settlement  were 
H.M.S.   "  Sulphur,"  having  on  board  a  detachment  of  the  63rd 


regiment  of  Light  Infantry,  and  the  hired  transport  "  Pannelis," 
which  carried  the  emigrantA  and  the  principal  part  of  their 
belongings.  Leaving  England  on  the  13th  or  14th  of  Februa^, 
they  arrived  in  the  Colony  on  the  8th  and  2nd  June,  18SS, 
respectively. 


Tits  foUmmny  it  a  List 

of  tk«  PoMengerf  who  embarked  on  hoard 

the  "Parmrfm." 

KtniH. 

Lt.  OOTT, 

A-Rfri. 

--- 

_   __ 

cfitE^L 

ita^ilj^sr"^:;^ 

Andnw  StlrUaK 

Wm.  Stlrliwi 

hl>  Ni^bew 

lS7<ui 

Obo.  Hiu«Iw 

Jmu  Dnamond    . 

a».  EUot     

ISTSua 

Thoi.  BU«r 

lS7«n 

SuhBUaj 

E°tubiith'i[sllf 

Euphemii  Drtun. 

moid 

JunaHori.^ 

llratn 

Ellubeth  Qunhla 

Mr.  P.  BrDWB 

Mr.  C!*..  Simmon* 

Mr.  TuUj  D*lj  •      .. 

A*n^uTg«m 

JU^Bride  BiiwT™ 

. 

2)'«r» 

Mr..  J«6  D.1J 

J<Hl«  Ju>«  Dalj  •  . 

3re«i 

BichudETWw 

EJwd.  N.  ^ 

Hufcuat  HoLcod 
XtrjkaaBmllh 

is 

Hr.  Jul**   Vatma 

EII»Ko**D*lj     .. 

S  month* 

Ju.  Elliott^ 

BabiMMors*^"" 

li  jtmn 

Coopw 

teTfiSp^j 

M^Fsod™ 

Wm.  HoUng 

Arttfl«r 

Mu7  HokiKK 

Cuni*.  B.K.        ... 

BuboiiTlUatB 

JiS'HoUi? 

ltj«n 

Un.J*iieCuiTle      . 

WUUmo  Hokinc      . 

Il7<«* 

mdulek  Ludlow 

Muj  HoUng 

HUdnd  EKU  Lod- 

TbD>.  HoUng 

njom 

law 

DsTld  Hoklng 

J«MFnUii 

ChM.  Boktng 

Hr.  Jdo.  S.  Bo*       ..  i  Barrai'Dr 

Smith" 

Mn.  HkUldk  Bu*     . 

Cmthorine  I>*^(     7 

Om.  D.  Wright    . 
Hr.  Ht.  C.  Butlwr- 1 

Joo.  D*Ti> 

ChAriolta  D>Tl< 

IH 

J«lm  D..U 

&i.^^±: 

Un.  AuiBstherludi 

JuwC.  Smith 

Ur.  W.  Bbllto.             CM    to  Col. 

au.h8iM(h 

•  Dmwnid  in  TabU  BtJ  (Ctp*  '>!  Oowl  Uopti  oa  tHh  April,  Km. 

Closely  following  the  ■'  Siilj-hiir  "  and  "  Paniielia,"  a  number 
of  vessela  arrived,  rapidly  aildiiin  in  the  littlt-  lumd  of  settlers,  and 
introducing  the  live  stock  neceBsary  for  iMlonisation. 

For  a  list  of  these  vessols.  W.i^  Ytwr  Bo.ik  18S«-S,  pa^  12. 
and  two  subsequent  editions. 

Up  to  the  Slst  Dei*n>lier.  !8.'H\  tbcr.'  hail  arrived  in  the 
Colony  as  nearly  as  can  be  rwkouwl,  willmut  ivMiitiug  the  detach- 
ment of  troops  and  their  families  in  the  "  SultOiur."  ■■  Norfolk," 
and  "James  Patersou."  about  l.Tti?  j-ersKUs.  with  stwk  as 
foUows :— horses  101,  cattle  58.S.  shw-p  ..!»)*1.  ptp*  tW.  p*t»  a«. 
and  a  variety  of  poultry,  including  turkeys.  d»u-k«.  pi-ei^.  fowls,  an.l 
jagtona,  and  also  a  fe^  dogs. 
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The  value  »f  the  property  introduced  upon  which  land  was 
claimed  betweon  the  lat  of  September,  182)«,  and  30th  Juoe,  1830, 
amounted  to  £73,260  8s.  3|d.,  equal,  at  U.  6d.  per  acre,  to  976,805 
aoree  of  freehold  laud,  trhilit  miscellaneoua  property  inapplicable 
to  the  improvement  of  land  had  been  imftorted  to  the  value  of 
^21,021  2s.  7d.,  making  a  total  value  of  £94,281  lOs.  lO^d. 

To  show  how  rapidly  and  prodigally  all  the  beat  land  was 
taken  up,  a  late  arriral  wntte,  on  the  12tJi  November,  1830,  just 
five  months  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  Colony; — '"  The  only 
land  available  for  present  purposes  is  on  and  near  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  (viz.,  the  Swan  and  Cauninff).  All  this  is  now  allotted 
on  both  sides  of  each  river,  almost,  to  their  source" ;  and,  writing 
again  on  the  8th  December,  in  the  same  year,  he  nid  "  All  the 
lands  up  the  Swan  and  Canning  have  been  long  since  grant«d, 
but  some  of  the  grantees  have  left  the  Colony,  and  their  lauds 
may  be  resumed  by  the  Government  if  uot  occupied  at  tlie  expira- 
tion of  the  year." 

There  being  no  made  roads,  and  the  bush  tracks  consisting 
solely  of  dry,  heavy  sand,  water  carriage  was  the  one  means  of 
transport  for  produce,  and  the  only  way  to  obtain  land,  in  an  acces- 
sible position,  suitable  for  farming  purposes,  was  for  the  recent 
arrival  to  take  over  a  portion  of  a  lilock  already  granted,  guaran- 
teeing to  the  owner  to  perform  sufficient  location  duties  on  the 
part  taken  to  secure  the  whole  grant,  when  the  remainder  of  the 
property  in  all  probability  was  left  permauently  unimproved. 

Many  of  the  early  arrivals  were  persons  totally  unqualified  for 
a  settler's  life,  especially  as  the  pioneers  of  a  new  settlement. 

Arriring  also  as  they  did  during  the  moat  inclement  season  of 
the  year,  exposed  to  the  elements,  and  utterly  nnaccuBtumed  to  en- 
counter the  hardships  and  privations  incident  to  their  new  life. 
ID  most  cases  totally  ignorant  of  agriculture,  and  unused  to 
poveriy  and  isolation,  there  is  little  wonder  that  the  first  reports 
which  reached  their  friends  in  England  were  of  a  gloomy  and  dis- 
couraging description. 

Numerous  persons,  indeed,  left  the  Colony  in  di^ust,  but 
retained  possession  of  the  immense  tracts  of  land  granted  tit  them ; 
so  that  those  who  arrived  afterwards  were  unable  to  obtain  land 
in  favourable  localities,  and  the  population  was  in  this  way  thinly 
scattered  over  a  wide  area,  tlie  best  of  the  land  being  unprofitably 
locked  up. 

Gradually,  also,  it  was  discovered  that  the  ei|>ectationB  enter- 
tained as  to  the  fertihty  of  the  soil  had  been  far  too  sanguine;  food 
became  scarce,  and  pastoral  and  agricultural  operations  languished 
from  want  of  capital  to  stock  and  till  the  lands.  Sheep  and  cattle 
went  blind  or  dropped  dead  in  a  nivsterious  way.  from  eating 
the  (at  that  time  unknown)  poison  plant,  and  at  last  it  became 
apparent  that  the  infant  settlement  could  only  with  great  difficultv 
support  itself  independently  of  extraneous  aid.  On  the  top  of  all 
^1 : — J  troubles  with  the  natives— life  was  threatened. 


tin>ttw«  vt>n>  robbeii,  crops  ioot«d  up,  and  stock  speared ;  and  the 
MbtkudiWliMot  (>f  the  Culonv  Wfts  at  one  time  seriouelj  contemplated. 
But  tlw>  •■•ttlers  u  a  body  Btrug^led  manfully  on,  maintaining 
(to quot* (.)oTwraar  Stirling's  aNpatch  to  Sir  Gleorge  Murray,  G.G.6., 
tw  th««u  Svcivtarr  of  State  for  the  Colonies)  "  a  cheerful  confidence 
ui  tW  qaalitK4  of  the  country  and  a  general  belief  in  its  future 
itr^wpvntv."  Fur  a  time  the  Colony  continued  to  progress  steadily, 
ii  slowly.  Its  deTelopment  was  once  more,  however,  retarded 
l\v  tW  di*i<uvwTT  of  the  marrellous  goldfields  of  Victoria,  and 
apun  it  seeniea  probable  that  it  would  be  entirely  deserted, 
llap)ul,v,  however,  the  goldfields  of  the  Eastern  Colonies  have 
uow  kVMeJ  U>  p«Mac<ss  the  eitraordinary  fascination  they  formerly 
.<J)iti  ai)d  Western  Australia,  with  magnificent  goldfields  of  her 
tkwn,  and  uuotamus  other  undeveloped  resources,  offers  at  the 
lovwent  time  to  the  capitalist,  be  he  lai^  or  small,  and  the 
ludustrittus  aiu)  thrifty  immigrant,  a  far  better  chance  of  success 
than  those  «Hmutries  where  competition  is  more  keen  and  oppor- 
tniiitieM  aM  more  rarej  it  being  a  country  where  every  diligent 
settlitr  Dtay  m<eur«k  an  independence  and  possess  at  least  the  sub- 
stantia) iHUuforts,  if  uot  at  present  all  the  more  retined  lumries,  of 
lite. 


a.-HiarOEicAL  events. 


))Mh  IXH<eHi)>er. — Major  Lockyer,  with  a  detachment  of  the 
Itl'th  Ittyinu'Dt,  and  a  party  of  convicts,  numbering  all  told  about 
7A,  laiulM)  at   KiU|t  Ueoi^  III.  Sound,  to  found  the  settlement 
whiuh  auliMHiiti>nt)y  became  the  town  of  Albany. 
182d. 

ttlh  Ki'bnuury. — Tlie  transport  "Parmelia,"  having  on  board 
liieuteHant-iloveruor  Stirling  and  family  and  intending  settlers, 
ntiuilieriiut  >h  all  tW  persons,  sailed  from  Spithead,  bound  for 
\Vtwt*iri)  Australia. 

tub  hVbruary,  She  was  joined  at  Plymouth  by  H.M.S. 
"  Sulphur"  with  a  detachment  of  57  officers  and  men  of  the  63rd 
Kt<giiueiil  on  iHwtn).  antler  the  command  of  Captain  F.  0.  Irwin. 


DAlh  April.  Or.  Daly  and  his  eldest  daughter,  passengere  in 
tho  "  IVrmt'lia."  wore  drowned,  through  tbe  capsizing  of  a  iKAt  at 
tlm  (ViMi  of  OihhI  ili'pe.  Ou  the  same  date  Capt.  C.  H.  Fremantle, 
of  II.M.H.  "  OhallenKer,"  anchored  off  Qarden  Island.  He  landed 
at  S«mth  Hmd,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Swan  River,  on  2cd  May, 
ami  t«Hik  (uriiial  {MMaeMion  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  King 
ih-„ijiv  JV. 
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2iid  June. — The  "  Parmelia,"  which  had  been  Righted  from 
H. M.S. '•  Challenger  "  on  the  previous  dav,  in  runnini;;  into  Cock- 
bum  Sound,  grounded  on  what  is  now  called  Farmelia  Bank,  off 
Camac  Island,  and  was  not  ^t  off  until  the  next  morning.  The 
GoremoT  and  settlers  first  landed  and  encamped  on  Qarden  Island, 

8th  June.— H.M.S.  "  Sulphur  "  anchored  in  Cockbum  Sound, 
aud  on  the  17th  the  troops  were  disembarked. 

18th  June. — Lieutenant-Governor  Stirling  issued  his  first  pro- 
clamation, establishing  His  Majesty's  authority  over  the  settlement. 

12th  August. — First  stone  of  the  town  of  Perth  publicly  laid. 

28th  August. — The  land  regulations  of  the  new  colonj  were 
first  proclaimed. 

5th  September.— F.  C.  Irwin,  J.  B.  Wittenoom,  M.  Hodges, 
Q.  Leake,  and  P.  P.  Smith  were  assigned  allotments  within  the 
townsite  of  Perth ;  and  W.  Lamb,  J.  Hobbs,  L.  Samson,  and  T. 
Bannister  were  the  same  day  ass^ned  allotments  in  Fremantle. 

29th  September. — The  first  grants  for  agricultural  areas  were 
issued  by  the  Crown  Land  De|tartment.  covering  69,771  acres  of 
land,  principally  on  the  Swan  Eiver. 

17th  November.— Tbe  first  exploring  expedition  set  out  from 
Perth,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Preston,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Collie." 

25th  December. — First  white  child  bom  in  Western  Australia 
(daughter  of  Lieut.  J.  S.  Boe,  Surveyor  Qeneral,  now  Mrs.  S.  P. 
Phillips). 

Between  2nd  June  aud  Slst  December  18  vessels  arrived 
at  the  Port  of  Fremantle.  First  shipment  of  sheep  was  brought  to 
the  Colony  in  the  "  Caroline,"  by  Mr.  T.  Henty.  Most  of  these 
sheep  were  re-shipped  to  Tasmania  in  1831. 

18S0. 

January. — The  "Pannelia"  returned  to  Fremantle  from  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  with  a  cargo  of  grain,  cattle,  and  pigs. 

February. — The  "Pannelia"  sailed  for  England. 

6th  March. — Military  station  established  at  Leschenault. 

26th  April. — First  land  taken  up  in  the  vicinity  of  King 
Qeorge  Sound. 

May. — The  immigrant  ship  "Rockingham"  wrecked  near 
Rockingham.     One  Lfe  lost. 

11th  May. — The  townsite  of  Augusta  laid  out. 

Severe  stormsin  May  and  June.  The  Swan  overflowed  its  banks, 
doing  considerable  dam^e. 

1st  November. — The  first  Executive  Council  appointed. 

November. — First  trouble  with  tbe  aborigines.  While  at- 
tempting to  commit  a  robl)ery,  one  black  was  killed  and  three 
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wounded.     A  short  time  after,  in  retaliation,  ther  murdered  a  man 
named  McKeDzie,  at  the  Murray. 

Thirty-nine  vessels  arrived  at  Fremintle  during  the  year. 

1831. 

January. ^Governor  appointed  ExecutiTe  and  Legislative 
Council,  consisting  of  His  Excellency  the  Qovernor,  Captain  Irwin, 
Mr.  P.  Brown,  Lieut.  J.  S.  Rue,  and  Mr.  Q.  F.  Moore. 

28tb  May. — An  Agricultural  Society  organised  in  Perth. 

5th  September.  ^The  firat  body  of  settlers,  under  Ensign  Dale. 
crossed  the  Darling  Range  and  explored  the  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  town  of  Yurk. 

A  monthly  service  of  boats  established  between  Guildford  and 
Premantle. 

The  first  newspaper,  the  FremanlU  Obtrreer.  issued  this 
year. 

Twenty-seven  vesaela  arrived  from  foreigu  parts  during  the  year. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  wheal  were  reaped  this  year, 
and  there  were  200  a<:res  under  cultivation  in  the  Colony,  the 
labour  being  mostly  done  br  band. 

1832. 

January.^ The  first  sitting  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the 
Colony. 

10th  February.— The  Civil  Court  of  the  Colony  established.  Mr. 
O.  F.  Moore  appointed  Commissioner. 

Thirteen  vessels  arrived  at  Fremantle  from  foreign  parts  this 
year. 

The  firat  vineyard  established  in  the  Colony  bj  Mr.  McFanll 
at  Hamilton  Hill,  near  Fremantle.  The  vines  were  obtained  from 
the  Cape. 

1833, 

5th  January. — The  Pe.rth  Qiuette  find  Wettem  Avstralian 
J<turnal  first  issued. 

2nd  October. — First  horse  race  in  the  Colony,  held  on  the 
South  beach  near  Fremantle. 

Twenty -one  vessels  arrived  at  Fremantle  from  foreign  parts 
this  year,  bringing  73  passengers. 

The  townsites  of  Northam  and  Toodyay  surveyed. 
1834. 

28th  October.— The  natives  of  the  Murray  District  having  been 
very  troublesome  for  some  time,  a  punitive  expedition  started  on 
the  27th  October,  under  Sir  James  Stirling,  numbering  in  all  25 
juen.  settlers,  mounted  police,  and  soldiers.  On  the  28th,  near 
Pinjarra,  an  encounter  took  phu«,  in  which  Capt.  Ellis  was  fatally. 


and  one  of  the  troopers  slightly  wounded,  while  at  least  SO  of  the 
blacks  were  killed. 

6th  November. — Cattle  show  held  at  Perth,  under  the  auBpices 
of  the  Agriculttual  Society. 

The  Lefjislative  Council  passed  an  Act  establishing  a  postal 
department. 

First  shipment  of  wool — 7,58filbs. — to  England. 


January. — Mr.  C  McFaull  appoint«d  first  postmaster  at 
Perth,  and  M.  J,  Bateman  at  Fremanue. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  a  circulating  medium,  the  Government 
decided  to  issue  one-pound  notes  from  the  Commissariat  Office. 

July. — The  first  town  allotmente  in  York  sold  to  Messrs. 
Bland  and  Trimmer. 

This  year  is  notable  for  an  asseesment  of  the  value  of  land  and 
the  improvements  in  the  Colony,  with  the  number  of  live  stock. 
The  amount  represented  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling. 
About  1,800  acres  of  land  were  under  crop,  and  fifty  bales  of  wool 
were  sent  to  London. 

1836. 

May'— .The  first  sea-going  craft  built  in  the  Colony.  "The  Lady 
Stirling,"  was  launched  at  PreinaDtle. 

First  shipment  of  W.A.  timber  to  England. 

A  court  house  erected  in  Perth,  at  a  cost  of  iJ700. 

Contracts  accepted  by  the  Imperial  Cnnimissariat  Department 
for  the  delivery  at  Perth  of  1,200  bushels  of  wheat,  at  l'2s,  per 
bushel. 

1837. 

Early  in  the  year  the  price  of  allotments  in  Perth,  Fremantle. 
and  Albany  was  fixed  by  the  Lands  Department  at  a  minimum  of 
£5  per  acre. 

Buaselton  surveyed  and  first  lot  sold  to  Mr.  Chapman. 

1st  June. — The  Bank  of  Western  Australia  cnnunenced 
business. 

loth  June. >— The  Fremantle  Whaling  Company  began  opera- 
tions by  the  capture  of  a  whale  in  Cwkbmn  Sound. 

Natives  very  troublesome  at  York,  Beverley,  and  Northam. 
They  murdered  four  white  men  and  stole  rattle  and  sheep  from 
settlers  throughout  the  valley. 

In  March  direct  communication  between  Pertli  and  Eaig 
Oeorge  Sound  was  opened  by  road. 

1838. 
A  temperance  society  and  "The   Sons  of  Australia"  Benefit 
Society  were  established  at  Perth. — In  June  the  Western  Australian 
Bank  declared  its  first  dividend. 
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The  FitKroy  and  Adelaide  Bivers  (Eimberley  District)  dis- 
covered by  H.M.S.  "  Beadle." 

1689. 
2ad  Jauuarr. — Glovemor  Hutt  aniTed  at  Fremantle. 

1840. 

January. — The  ship  "Shepherd"  sailed  for  London,  laden 
wholly  with  colonial  produce. 

August. — The  Inquirer  newspaper  first  issued  in  Perth. 

2nd  November. — The  first  pile  driven  of  the  old  Perth 
Causeway. 

GramaiB.r  school  opened  in  Perth. 

Foundation-stone  of  a  Wesleyan  chapel  was  laid  at  Fremantle 
by  Governor  Hutt. 

1841. 

let  January. — Foundation-stone  of  Anglican  Church  in  Perth 
laid  by  Governor  Hutt.. 

February. — The  Townsite  of  Bunbury  surveyed. 

May.— The  Bank  of  Western  Australia  bought  out  by  the 
Bank  of  Australasia. 

23rd  June. — The  new  Western  Australian  Bank  commenced 
business  in  Perth.— A  weekly  mail  between  Guildford  and  York, 
and  an  overland  monthly  to  King  Geoi^  Sound,  established. 

1842. 

1st  January. — Wesleyan  Churiih  opened  in  Perth. 

2l8t  JuDuary,— Foundation-stone  of  a  lighthouse  at  Bottuest 
laid  by  Mr.  H.  Trigir,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works. 

6th  April. —Biigular  mail  service  between  settlements  of  the 
Colony  inaugurated. 

Foundation-stone  of  an  Anglican  church  at  Fremantle  laid  by 
the  Governor. 

The  "Diadem"  arrived  at  Koombanah  Bay.  with  170  paasenger* 
for  the  Australind  Settlement. 

The  Mill  Street  jetty  o]>ened  to  the  public. — A  "Weatem 
Australian  Society  "  eatahlisbed. 

1843. 

22nd  March.  —The  "  Success "  arrived,  carrying  134  immi- 
grants, and  having  on  board  Mr.  G.  F.  Moore,  Advocate  General 
of  the  Colony.  . 

27th  Marcli. — Proclamation  of  "An  Act  for  reguhkting  the 
sale  of  waste  land  belon^,'ing  to  the  Crown." 

Mity.—The  Perth  "  Causeway  "  completed. 
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1844. 
June. — First  shipment  to  India  of  horses  bred  in  the  Colony. 

1845. 

22Dd  January. — St.  George's  Church  (Perth)  opened  for 
public  vorebip. 

December. — The  first  steam  vessel,  H.M.8.  "  Driver,"  visited 
Fremantle. 

First  shipment  of  sandalwood  from  the  Colonj. 
1846. 

July. — Reported  discovery  of  coaJ  at  the  Murray  River. 

September. — The  first  mining  compairr  organised  in  the 
Colony,  viz.  -. — "  The  Western  Australian  Bfining  Company,"  to 
prospect  for  coal.—Tbe  Nen  Horcia  Mission  estaUished. 

First  Congregational  Church  opened  in  Perth. 
1847. 

July  and  August. — Heavy  rains  and  floods,  causing  great 
damage  to  gardens  and  growing  grain  on  the  Swan,  Avon,  and 
other  rivers  in  the  South-Westem  Districte. 

September. — Regulations  for  the  leasing  of  Crown  lands  issued. 

First  export  of  guano  from  the  Abrolbos. 
1848. 

September  to  November. — Copper  and  lead  discovered  in  the 
Champion  Bay  District  by  the  Messrs.  Gregory. 

December. — Governor  Fitzgerald  speared  and  wounded  by 
blacks  at  Northampton. 

1849. 

Natives  employed  as  letter  carriers  through  the  country 
districts. 

Efforts  were  made  to  remove  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Swan  River. 

1850, 

1st  June.— The  "Scindian"  arrived  at  Fremantle  from  England 
with  convicts ;  a  guard  of  50  pensioners  and  138  women  and  children 
on  board. 

June  — First  town  loto  sold  at  Geraldton. — Minimum  price  of 
Perth  city  lots  fixed  by  the  Lands  Department  at  £22  each  in 
St.  Geot^'s  Terrace,  Adelaide  Terrace,  and  Waterside;  j£17  in 
Hay  Street ;  back  streets,  ^£12. 

Lieut.  Helpman,  while  exploring  on  the  Saturday  Island  Shoal, 
in  Shark  Bay,  found  pearl  oysters,  from  which  he  obtained  several 
fine  pearls. 


1851. 

Januarr-— A  report  on  the  exiateace  of  pearl  oysters  in  Shark 
Bay,  by  Lieut.  Helpnian,  of  H.M.C.  uchoouer  "  Champion,"  puh- 
lisbed  in  the  Perth  newspapera. — Formation  of  the  Swan  River 
Mechauice'  Institute  in  Perth. 

Ist  February.— The  "Champion"  returned  from  her  cruise  ia 
Shark  Bay  and  Champion  Bay. 

13th  March.— Proclamation  in  W.A.  of  Imperial  Act  empower- 
in|;  the  Colony  to  establish  a  Legislative  Council. 

15th  August. — A  Mechanics'  Institute  founded  at  Fremantle. 

October. — Discovery  of  copper  on  the  Geraldine  mine. 

1852. 

2Sth  May. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  Swan  River  Mechanics' 
Institute  laid  by  Governor  Fitzgemld, 

July. — The  Royal  MailS  N. Company's  s.s.  "Australian"  landed 
the  first  mail  at  Albany.  It  took  two  horses  sii  and  a-half  days 
to  carry  the  mail  to  Perth. 

August.— The  "Chusan."  the  firat  P.  &  0.  steamer  to  visit 
Australian  waters,  arrived  from  Singapore, 

Smelting  furnace  erected  at  the  Geraldine  Mine. 

Colonial  wine  exported  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

1863. 
11th  May.  —  Chamlwr  of  Commerce  organised  in  Perth. 
Fifty-five  tons  of  pig-lead  exported  by  the  Geraldine  Mining 
Con)  pan} . 

1854. 
The  first  postag*'  stamps  issued- -the  black  penny  stamp. 

1855. 

Man;h,— The  steamer  "Les  Trois  Amis"  commenced  running 
on  the  Swan,  fmin  Fremantie  to  Perth. 

2-2nd  June. —Post  Oflice  Savings  Bonk  opened. 

Grand  juries  aliolished, 

1856. 

j,ilv.— The  first  Anglican  Bishop  of  Perth,  Matthew  Blagden 
Hale.  id-A..  arrived  in  the  Colony. 

Octol»er.  -Coutract  entered  into  between  the  Home  Qovemment 
and  the  P.  &  0.  Company  for  direct  service  with  the  Australasian 
colonies,  calling  at  All>»ny. 

Perth  eonstituted  a  citv. 
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1857. 
Inaolrencj  Act  came  into  force. 

Januaiy. — Tha  "  Pioneer,"   a  steamer   built  of  local  timber, 
commenced  to  make  trips  to  G-uildford. 

February. —The   steamer  "Lady  Stirling"  launched  at  Fre- 
nuuitle. 

1858. 
28th  June. —The  Bishop's  School  opened  in  Ftorth. 

1859. 
L7th  Uarch.  —Fouodatioa- stone  of  Oorenunent  House  laid. 
Imperial  Government  memorialised  to   assist  in  the  construc- 
tion   of   a  nkilway  from    Champion  Bay  to  the  lead  tind  copper 
mines  at  Northampton. 


24tb  iSaif. — Formation  of  a  Western  Australiaji  Association  in 
Perth 


February. —Money  order  office  opened  in  connectiou  with  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

June  and  July, — Great  Roods  iu  various  parte  of  the  Colonv. 
Tbe  Mount's  Bay  Road  was  2ft.  under  wat«r,  the  low  lands 
and  f^rdens  aloni;  the  Swan  were  submer^d.  and  the  jetties 
■.•■>iDpIet«iy  covered  with  water.  At  York,  buildings  were  carried 
awav.  At  Toodyay,  Northam,  Bunbury.  Geraldton.  and  Fremautle 
lb*-  floods  did  an  immense  amount  of  dama^.  The  loss  In 
j'Ubiic  and  private  property  estimated  at  ^0,000.  Several  lives 
were  lost,  among  them  Lieut.  Oliver,  while  attempting  lo  cross  tlie 
bridfje  at  the  Perth  Causeway. 

A  small  consinnmeut  of  cotton,  ijrown  in  the  Vi<-toria  DistHi-(, 
4ent  to  Enffland. 

Pearl  shells  exported  t  >  the  value  of  ^6250. 

First  export  of  flour  froin  the  Coloiiy. 

iseii- 

April  and  Mav.— First  settlement  of  the  Norih-West  District 
\<j  Hvasn.  Padbury.  Wellard,  Witluiill.  iiud  others. 
September, —/*<««  Offiv  Savsu-^s  R-uk  estalilisUed. 


17th  October.— The  Perth  Benefit  Building  InTeatment  ajid 
Loan  Society  organised. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  in  Perth  completed. 
1864. 

Perth  divided  into  three  wards  for  municipal  purposes. 

23rd  Jul;, — The  Boebuck  Bar  Pastoral  and  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation, Limited,  formed. 

August. — The  first  ehipmetit  of  wool  from  the  Nor'- West 
(seven  bales)  arrived  at  Premantle. 

Septentber. — Trinity  Congregational  Church  opened  for  public 
worship. 

9th  November. — Messrs.  Panton,  Harding,  and  Goldwyer, 
who  were  among  the  first  to  sail  for  Roebuck  Bay,  while  exploring 
the  country  towards  La  Qranjirc  Bay,  were  killed  by  the  aborigines. 
The  bodies  were  subsequently  found  by  a  party  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Maitland  Brown,  who,  while  returning  to  the  <;oaat, 
were  attacked  by  a  lar^  body  of  natives.  On  the  ITth  May,  1865. 
the  bodies  were  accorded  a  public  funeral ;  the  grave,  in  the  old 
cemetery  in  East  Perth,  being  marked  by  an  imposing  obelisk 
bearing  a  suitable  inscription. 

'  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  vessels  sent  out  by  the  Camden 
Harbour  Pastoral  Association,  organised  in  Melbourne,  under  the 
leadership  of  lir.  C.  E.  Bmadhur«t,  left  Victoria  with  settlers  and 
stock  for  the  newly-discovered  pasture  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Roe- 
buck Bay  and  other  localities  on  the  Northern  coast  of  the  Colony, 

1865. 
2nd  May. — The  "  Warrior"  called  at  Fremantle  from  Melbourne 
with  settlers*  and  stock  for  the  Denison  Plains  Association. 
Diphtheria  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  Colony. 

1866. 
The  town  of  Roeboume  proclaimed.     Mr.  R.  J.  Shell  appointed 
Government  Resident. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  49  runs  were  held  under  lease,  with  an 
aggregate  of  4,720,000  acres. 

1867. 

3rd  March. — The  si-hooner  "Emma"  left  Nickol  Bay  for 
Fremantle,  with  42  persons  on  board,  and  was  never  heard  of  after 
leaving  port. 

19th  March. — The  cutter  "  Brothers  "  foundered  and  was  lost, 
with  six  persons  on  board.  The  "  Lass  of  Geraldton,"  bound  from 
Premantle  to  Bunbury.  capsized  in  il  squall,  and  seven  lives  wero 
lost,  Mr.  Q.  Shenton  being  one  of  the  number. 

24th  May.— Corner-stone  of  Perth  Town  Hall  laid  by  Governor 
Hampton. 
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24th  October. — Foundation- stone  of  the  new  Perth  Weeleyan 
Church  l&id  by  Oovemor  Hampton. 

186«. 

10th  January.— The  "Hougomont" — the  last  convict  ship — 
vriTed  at  Fremantle. 

February.— The  wheat,  crop  in  the  Victoria  District — 13,896 
teres — owing  to  the  rust,  proved  an  almost  total  failure. 

June. — Captain  J.  Harding,  harbour  master  »t  Fremantle, 
and  four  of  his  crew  were  drowned  by  the  capsizing  of  his  br>at. 

13.000  busfaele  of  wheat  and  1.163  tons  of  flour  exported  this 


Ist  January. — A  waterspout  formei  in  the  river  opposite 
Ooreroment  House,  doing  much  damage  to  the  gardens  on  the 
banks. 

3rd  February.— H.M.8.  "OaJatea."  having  on  board  H.R.H. 
the  Thike  of  Edinburgh,  arrived  at  Fremantle. 

9th  February.  — The  first  telegraph  post  fixed  opposite  the 
0«neral  Post  Oflice,  Perth,  bv  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr. 
P.  P.  Barlee. 

21et  June.^The  first  telegraph  line  in  the  Colony,  from  Perth 
to  Fremantle.  formally  opened.  The  work  was  done  by  private 
enterprise.     Ultimately  the  line  was  a4;quired  by  the  Government. 

1870. 
8th  April — The  new  Wesleyan  Church,  Perth,  opened  for  Divine 


30lh  May.— The  Perth  Town  Hall  formally  opened. 

31uy.  —The  Lt^lative  Council  authorised  the  uonetniction  of 
•rf-letiraph  lines  from  Perth  to  Albany,  Bunbury,  York,  and  New- 
-a»tle. — Severe  drought  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  districts; 
^reiLt  losses  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses. 

5th  December.^The  first  Legislative  Council  under  Repre- 
^ntative  Government  met. 

2Mh  December. —Hurricane  in  Nickol  Bay  ;  Ibreu  pearling 
laAU  driven  ashore  and  two  lives  lost. 

1871. 

January. — The  Uunicipal  Institutions  Act  passed,  giving  local 
/.rvemment  to  Perth.  Fremantle,  and  other  towns. 

The  first  posts  of  the  Eastern  District  telegraph  line  placed  by 
■ioTenior  Weld  at  Perth  on  the  13th  of  Febniary.  at  Tork  on  the 
Ulb  of  March,  and  at  Northam  on  the  18th  of  March. 

Au(?UBt.— The  Weld  Club  founded. 

23rd  December. — Telegrajihic  commimication  opened  witW 
$uildfi>rd.  —Tba  Weal^rn  Australian  Timfwr  Companv  Opened  tha 


Snt  n^\wmjf  Uoti  in  tlm  CtAmay,  itfitn  tbe  Vuae  to  LockenDe  (12 
wikw  ill  lifUtftb>,  -Th*!  fint  Loan  Bill.  £100,000.  wm  poued  br  the 
IfUlfiitlMLii'i'  ii'MUiA\,  lor  tUn  purctuMe  of  tel^rapb  line*.  raUwar 
mirvuyu,  mul  oltfir  putfliu  wirku,  liut  the  amount  was  reduced  by  the 
tUtUmM  Hti^ntlMry,  tWI  KJuiUrlvj',  to  £35.000. 

OwwHilMr.— KrifriiUN;r«  wun;  KngoKed  to  lurrey  a  raUway  line 
triHH   Oirral'lt/in   to    H'lrthikiaiAxm. — Elementary    Education  Act 

[MHMiul. 

1872. 
Hnl  Jnmmty.   -Tttlituraiih  lino  opened   for  business  at  New- 
nHMtln, 

Htrli  Ki'briiiiry,     Tin-  Cuiiiiin);  jirivate  tramway — nine  miles  in 

lt)|||ftll       0|H<lll<ll. 

Kfliruury.  Vintiim  Diatrict  vuited  by  a  hurricane,  rains  and 
IIoihIm,  diiiiiK  ifnott  ihimaKc  i  i^arryiiig  away  houses,  fences,  destroy- 
iiiK  i'ni|iH,  t>U\,  to  the  itxt^'iit  of  thousanda  of  pounds  sterling. 

|t)lll  MaiH-ii.  ArrivHl  in  rurtli  uf  Anthony  TroUope,  the  cele- 
Itml^il  iiovtiliHl. 

dlllli  Unri'h.  Oyi'lono  at  RiH'lMiiinu'.  Within  half -an-hour  all 
tli«  liiiihlluK"  '"  •!'"  '*'*"  h'vi'IW  lo  the  ((•'"ind.  Manv  persons 
iiijuiHHl.  At  Ihti  Nii-kol  RiviT  almut  5,000  sheep  were  lo'st  in  the 
HimhI  M\i\  Uiituy  bi))ld)li)(a  wen*  blown  down.  Several  pearling  boats 
ilriwn  MMhiiWi  oiw,  the  "Nellie,"  with  two  men  nn  board,  dia- 
N|i)wHn<d. 

Jmio  and  Jnly.  tVuitiutioua  niiii  for  the  ]«riiid  of  f'n  weeks 
lhi\nitllH>ut  l)u>  Aviut  aud  Swiua  VaUeya.  On  the  22nd  July  tbe 
Swan  vi»«i'oV(««  h)):her  than  dnriu);  the  flood  of  I8tJ2,  Great  injarr 
dtvnc  to  t>r)tlKe«.  jwiiem.  uanleiu.  etc.,  altuig  the  Avon  and  Swaa 
Ktvor*.     At  i)in>;ku  an  old  «ettier  was  drowaml. 

)h^h  IV^vntbeT.    -The  t«4<i<);T«ith  lineofietted  at  Albany. 
ItffS. 

!Vl«ti>TOUf    ■  Very  h«»«y  jjale  at  n<f maalW. 

1S74. 
M'wK'f^hit'  oi    ike    L«i;^«ktm  Coiufc.-^:   ic- 
.   ispnett  «K>«LUMiled  tw  ifce  inXwnMv. 

l^h  Ma>      Teieyra|>b  Itae  ^|i«wi^  K>  iientUKw.  ru  XtwvibfcU. 

t>i\>«iK^l  be)fi.iv  lit*  Ln^w^iiv  (.XhukiL  b««  tfc*  I^Mut  i^-ieraawaT 
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Jolj. — A  Bin  pftned  the  L^Blatire  Council  inauguratiii^  the 
"Tormu' "  mtemn  of  luid  tranters. 

1876. 

1st  Jannarj. — Violent  gale  at  Exmouth  Qxdi;  a  nvunber  of 
pnrliDK  veMels  wrecked  and  69  lives  lost. 

18tti  ApriL — Six  Fenian  prisoners  esctiped  from  the  Fromantle 
priaon,  and  weie  picked  up  off  Bockin|;ham  bj  the  American  whaler 
-Catalpa." 


Februaij. — Six  veeaela  loading  guano  at  the  Lacepede  Islanda 
wrecked  in  a  hurricane ;  six  Urea  lost. 

rth  IXecember. — Telegraph  line  opened  to  Beverlej. 

8th  December. — Eucla  telegraph  line  completed. 

9th  December. — ^Tel^raph  communication  opened  with  South 
Anatrftba. 

1878. 

5tb  April. — Telegraph  line  opened  at  Northampton. 
1879. 

3rd  June. — The  60th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Culonv  celebrated  in  Perth  and  other  principal  towns  of  Weetem 
iutralia.  First  sod  of  the  Eaatem  £ailwav  turned  bj 
(knernor  Sir  Harrj  Ord.  at  a  spot  adjacent  to  the  William  Street 

2<>th  Julj. — ^Tbe  Qeraldton-Northampton  Railway  opened  for 
tnffif. 

26th  November. — Mr.  Alei.  Forrest  and  exploring  party 
Rtumed  to  Perth  from  an  expedition  in  the  Eimberley  District. 

1880. 

2nd  November. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  St.  George's 
Cathedral  laid  by  Governor  Sir  Wm.  Robinson. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Parker  elected  the  first  Mayor  of  Perth,  vice  Mr. 
*}.  ShentoD,  the  last  chairman  of  the  Perth  Council. 

1881. 

January. — Another  cyclone  on  the  coast,  near  Roeboume, 
Ticked  a  number  of  pearling  vessels,  and  several  lives  were 
<«t.  A  cyclone  on  the  Ashburton  wrecked  buildings  and 
f-nces,  destroying  over  1,000  sheei>.  A  tidal  wave  which  accom- 
>uued  the  cyclone  swept  completely  over  the  Twin  Islets,  situated 
-ff  th«  coast  near  Direction  Island. 

1st  March. — The  Fremantle-Guildford  Railway  (the  first 
■wtioo  of  the  Eastern  tine)  formally  opened  by  Governor  Robinson. 

1st  ApriL — First  mail  train  on  the  Eaetem  line. 
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16th  May. — ArriTol  of  their  Royal  Highnesaes,  Pricce  Albert 
Victor  and  Prince  Q«orge  of  Wales,  in  Albany,  in  H.M.S. 
"  Baccbunte,"  whiuh  put  in  after  suffering  a  reir  stormy  passage 
round  Cape  Leeuwin.  The  vessel  left  on  June  10.  Their  Boyal 
Highnesses  were  hospitably  and  pleasantly  eutertained  at  Albany, 
but  were  unable  to  visit  Perth. 

December.  —  Contract  let  for  the  construction  of  the 
second  section  of  the  Eastern  Railway,  from  Ouildford  to  Chidlow's 
Well. 

1882. 

The  membership  of  the  L^islative  Council  increased  from  21 
to  24. 

The  £imberley  District  first  settled  by  pastoralists. 

March. — Mr.  A.  McRae  found  a  nuf^t  of  gold  weighing  14dwtB. 
while  riding  from  Roeboume  to  Cossack. 

April. — A  hurricajie  at  Cossack  and  Roeboume  destroyed  many 
buildings.  Hundreds  of  sheep  were  drowned  on  the  stations  by  the 
floods  which  followed. 


September. — The  L^slative  Council  voted  ^,000  towards 
the  erection  of  Fremantle  Town  Hall. 

Fremantle  elected  its  first  Mayor. 

Between  the  months  of  November,  1883,  and  March,  1884,  a 
very  serious  epidemical  outbreak  of  measles  took  place,  95  deaths 
(48  males  and  47  females)  occurring  from  this  cause. 

1884. 

11th  March.— The  Eastern  Railway  opened  toChidlow's  WelL 

22nd  October. — Contract  let  for  construction  of  the  York 
section  of  the  Eastern  Railway. 

25th  October. — Contract  for  the  construction  of  the  Albany- 
Beverley  Railway,  ou  the  land-grant  system,  let  to  Mr. 
Anthony  Hordem.  of  Sydney. 

1885. 

2lBt  April. — Contract  let  for  construction  of  railway  from 
York  to  Beverley. 

29th  June. — Eastern  Railway  formally  opened  to  York. 

5th  August. — First  service  held  in  the  (new)  St.  George's 
Cathedral. 

First  gold  found  by  prospectors  on  the  Margaret  and  Ord 
Rivers,  in  the  Kimberley  district,  bj  Hall,  Slattery,  and  party. 

lat  October.— Telegraph  line    from  Geraldton  to  Roeboume 


irth  November. — Telegraph  line  from  Eoeboumfi  to  Cossack 
opened. 
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Febnwrj. — First  meeting  of  Federal  Council  at  Hobart. 
Contract  signed  for  construciJon  of  the  Midland  Railway  from 
Uidland  Junctiou  to  Walkaway.  The  first  sod  of  the  Qeraldton- 
d-reesough  Railway  turned  by  (governor  Broome. 

20th  May. — Kimberley  Ooldfield  pro<;laimed. 

5th  Au(^st. — Railway  fonnaHy  opened  between  York  and 
Beverley  by  Governor  Broome. 

13th  October. — The  Northam  Railway  opened  for  traffic. 

20th  October. — First  sod  on  the  Albany -Beverley  Railway 
turned. 

First  Goldfields  Act  passed. 

1887. 

22nd  April. — A  cyclone  off  the  Ninety-mile  Beach — about  180 
miles  from  Cossack — destroyed  nearly  the  entire  pearling  fleet, 
with  a  loss  of  over  200  lives. 

2lBt  June.^The  50th  anniversary  of  the  Queen's  reign  cele- 
brated in  Perth  and  the  other  principal  towns  of  Western 
Australia.     The  Go^dton-Oreenougn  Railway  opened. 

22nd  June. — The  Fremantle  Town  Hall  opened. 

SOth  November. — Cossack  and  Boeboume  declared  munici- 
palities. 

let  December. — ^The  Telephone  Eichange  system  inaugurated 
at  Perth. 

Gold  quartz  found  by  Mr.  H.  Anstey,  at  Eenuiu,  in  the  Yilgam 
District,  and  in  Golden  Valley,  in  the  same  district,  by  Mr.  Colreavy. 
— Southern  Cross  gold  reefs  discovered  by  Mr.  Tom  Kiseley,  while 
prospecting  for  the  Phtenix  Company. 


Ist  January. — A  telephone  branch  opened  at  Fremantle. 

3i-d  January. — The  OlackUne-Newcastle  Railway  opened. — 
The  Botboume-Cossack  Tramway  built. 

February. — Flood  in  the  Greenough  IHstrict.  Several  lives 
lost  sheep  and  cattle  swept  away,  houses  and  a  portion  of  the 
telegraph  and  railway  line  dpstroye'd. 

1889. 

February.— Telegraph  cable  from  Banjoewangie,  Java,  to 
Broome  opened  for  business. 

26th  February. —Constitution  BiU,  in  connection  with  Re- 
apODsible  Government,  passed  the  L^islative  Council. 

May. — Perth  Water  Supply  Works  commenced. 

1st  June. — The  Albany-Beverley  Railway  opened   for  traffic. 

The  telegraph  line  to  Derby  opened. 
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February- — Federation  Confereno«  met  at  Melbourne. 

Jul;. — Tha  Enabliug  BiU,  empowering  the  Qneen  to  giv« 
assent  to  the  Constitution  BiU  passed  by  the  L^isIatdTe  Oouncil 
of  Western  Australia,  passed  the  third  reading  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

15th  August. — Royal  assent  given  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Colony  of  Western  Australia. 

20th  October. — Sir  William  Robinson — for  the  third  time 
Governor  of  the  Colony — arrived  in  Perth. 


October. — Perth  Waterworks  completed  by  the  Perth  Water 
Supply  Company. 

November. — Uembers  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  first 
under  Responsible  government,  elected. 

18th  November. — -The  Albany-Denmark  Railway  completed. 

24tli  December. — The  GoFemor,  Sir  William  Rofaiason, 
'.\ominated  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  under  the  new 
constitution,  and  called  upon  Mr.  J.  Forrest  to  form  the  first 
Ministry  of  Western  Australia. 

2dth  December. — The  Forrest  Government  assumed  office. 

30th  December. — The  two  Houses  of  Parlinment  sworn  in.  Sir 
T.  Cockburn  Campbell,  Bart.,  appointed  President  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  Sir  J.  C^  Lee  Steere  elected  Speaker  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly. 

1891. 

20th  January. — First  Parliament  under  Responsible  Govern- 
ment opened  by  Governor  Sir  William  Robinson. 

February. — The  Bunbury  Railway  Bill  passed. 

2nd  March. — The  first  Federal  Convention  met  at  Sydney. 

9th  April.— The  Midland  Railway  declared  open  as  far  as 
Gingin. 

Murchison  Goldfield  discovered  by  Connolly  and  Douglass. 
1832. 

February.— Telegraph  lino  opened  to  Southern  Cross. — 
Sir  Malcolm  Praser  ai)pointed  Agent  General. 

MarL-b. — Mr.  A.  P.  Heusman  appointed  a  Judge — The  Yilgam 
Railway  Bill  passed. 

August. — Rich  discovery  of  gold  made  by  Messrs.  Bayley  and 
Ford  on  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Coolgardie  now  stands. 

7th  September.- Contract  let  for  the  construction  of  the 
railway  to  Southern  Cross. 
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September. — Owing  to  the  death  of  Sir  T.  Cockbum  Campbell, 
Ht.  Q.  Shenton  appoiDtod  President  of  the  LegislatiTe  Council. 
— Hinenl  iMnds  Act  passed. 

16di  Noyember.— operations  commenced  on  the  Fremantlo 
Harbour  Works,  Lady  Bobineon  tipping  tfau  first  load. 


Janaaiy. — Telegraph  line  opened  to  Wyndham,  2,125  miles 
bom  Perth. 

19th  Mareh.  —  Contract  let  for  the  cynstruction  of  the 
Qex&ldtoD-Mullewa  Bailwaj, 

April  and  May.^An  outbraak  of  amall-poz  took  place,  46  cases 
(31  males  and  15  females)  occurring  in  Perth.  Seven  deaths 
oecorred  (5  males,  and  2  females).  One  case  also  occurred  at 
Albanj,  and  one  fatjiJ  case  at  Fremantle. 

8tb  September. — Bailwaj  from  Perth  to  Bunburj  formally 
*fieoed  by  QoTemor  Sir  Willmm  Bobinson. 

13th  October. — Constitution  Act  Amendment  Act  assented  to. 

16th  November. — The  railway  from  Boyanup  to  Minninup 
opened. 

Federation  Council  met  at  Hobart. 

The  Horaeateads  Act  passed. 

Bv  Act  of  Parliament,  educational  affairs  placed  under  the 
eontrol  of  a  responsible  Minister  of  the  Qovcmment. 

1894. 

10th  March.— Arrival  at  Albanr  of  Sir  Henry  Parkfs, 
dC.M.G.,  on  a  visit  to  Western  Australia.  He  loft  again  on  the 
lirth  March. 

25th  March. — New  Railway  Station  at  Perth  completed. 

Second  parliamentary  elections  held :  Legislative  Assembly  in 
June.  L^islativc  Council  in  July. 

Irt  July. — The  Southern  Cross  Railway  opeued  for  triifEc. 

2lBt  November. —The  Geraldton-Mullewa  Railway  completed. 

November.— The  Midland  Railway  completed.  Telegraph  line 
■)foiplet«d  to  Cue  and  Nanninc. 

Telegraphic  communication  opened  Iwtween  Southern  Cross, 
Oiol^iu^e.  and  Ealgoorlie, 

A^ricultunil  Bank  Act  passed. 

1835. 
J»nii»ry.  ^ Federation  Conference  mot  at  Hobart. 
IBtb    June.— Contract   let  for  the   construction   of  the   rail- 
«ur  from  Soutbem  C'n/as  to  Coolgardie. 
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Si'KvuiNfr-  Tht?  Ot'kltiolds  Act  paaaed.— Act  passed  autfaor- 
iaiitg  xhn  wiwUWtkm  of  »  Rurikl  Hint. 

l\i.vi»lvr.  -Act  [DkiMetl  abolishing  State  aid  to  denominational 
.-u.hv'.'l*. 

:i^h  I WrtuU-r.— Railway  from  Bojanup  to  Busselton  opened 
l\T_,traftk\ 

Slsi  LV'Wtul'or.  -Oi'iitmct  let  for  the  construction  of  th© 
itul\t»y  ftvtu  Mullfwa  to  Cite. 


:jiti\t  Mtt^'h.  *  Kuilway  to  Coolgardie  formallj  opened  hj 
liv'vwtt'.i'  Sir  tJi-nwvl  iSntith. 

Man'^.     A  Wtsttttru  Aiutmlian  Society  of  Arts  formed. 

Ut  July,     Mnho^puty  Crtvk  deviation  on  the  Eastern  Railway 

Sth  ii»!>i'lcuilvr,     Kailway  from  Coolgardie  to  Kalgoorlie  opened. 

i'A\l  St'i'tomK-r.  Kmuuiat  ion -stone  of  the  Perth  Branch  of  the 
Ko>mI  Miut  bud  t>y  t>ii- John  Forrest. 

^'l-k>iul<cr.     All    Act   iiassed  authorising  the  construction  of 

ih.'  Uuu^Urui);  WVir  aiui  utiifr  works  for  supplying  Coolgardie  with 

wttivv.     I.\wtract  for  the  coustruction  of  the  Collie  Railway  let 

■lVlt'K»"*l'i'i*'  tviHMumii'ation  opened  with  Kurnaipi,  Mt.  Magnet, 

\itlKv>t'.  l^muU*.  Mwlliua,  and  Pilbara. 

Sth  ^V't^'Uir.     roiiiititution  Act  Amendment  Actassented  to. 

U(  l\«.viutwr.  Oiiutract  let  for  construction  of  the  Donny- 
t>i\>^'k-lt)rMl)p'l»w»  Kailway. 

IVwiuUt.  'IV'  tln-ttt  Southern  Etailway  from  Albany  to 
IV'vviliy  j>ur\<h*wi>(l  by  the  Governmeot. 

1897. 

Hth  i)»»tMry.  'I'htt  Ureat  Southern  Railway  formally  taken 
vtwur  tiy  tko  tt^ivvrnnwuL 

\\\\\  J»»w*ry,  Vinti  Eihibition  of  the  W.A.  Society  of  Arts 
vft'iMxt  bt  tkt>  t*n>mii<r. 

Dl}Htl  Mrix'Ii.     bVtlonU  Convention  met  at  Adelaide. 

i)?lb  A|>ril.  TIh'  Pw'raier  (Sir  John  Forrest)  tipped  the  first 
Uvtvl  ><t'  nUui*'  lor  the  Huiibury  Breakwater. 

4ib  M»,¥.  Tho  •Uw\n  "Sultan,"  W.A.S.N.  Co..  1270 
(oHM  i\Vt><*^  (!ftHid  grtva),  Rtmmed  into  the  new  harbour  at 
l'^vtlwu()l■  Mu)  dtm■har>^<t1  at  the  wharf. 

l)Ut  Jhiw.  Thi'  t>Oth  anniversary  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign 
\-(^*bi'«t('d  ill  IVrth  and  the  uther  principal  towns  of  Western 
.Vual)>(lia. 

DHth  Jutw.  l>ti|il illation  of  Eastem  Railway  from  Fremantle 
l\>  Uuitdfiml  t<<i4u)>lutod. 
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Third  PariiameDtorv  elections  held  in  June  and  July. 

I2th  AngUBt. — Cold  Storage  Depdt  opened  to  the  public. 

17th  August — Contract  let  for  the  construction  of  the 
lulway  to  Menzies. 

17th  August. — Contract  let  for  the  construction  of  the  Green- 
kills  Bailwaj.     Third  Parliament  met  for  the  first  time. 

28th  August. — Telegraph  line  opened  at  Lawlers. 

Ist  September. — Perth  Market  opened. 

24th  September. — Second  session  of  Federal  Convention  met 
It  Sydney. 

8th  October.— The  s.a.  "  Comwail,"  3.664  tons  register  (5,500 
gross),  drawing  19  feet,  and  with  a  keel  length  of  420  feet,  berthed 
It  the  South  Quay. 

23rd  December. — The  Mining  on  Private  Property  Act  became 
■  law. 

1898. 

January. — A  difference  between  the  alluvial  miners  at 
Ealgoorlie  and  the  Manager  of  the  Ivanhoe  Venture  Gold  Mine 
U  to  serious  disturbances,  the  unrest  extending  to  other  places  on 
ibe  goldfields.  The  Goldfields  Act  of  1395,  under  Section  36,  gave 
ihe  alluvial  miners  the  right  to  search  for  alluvial  gold  on  leases, 
■ith  certain  restrictions.  The  principal  question  in  dispute  was 
•i^her  there  was  a.  reef  on  the  lease  of  the  Ivanhoe  Venture 
Smdicate  or  not.  The  leaseholders  considered  it  a  great  hardship 
tl««  the  Act  confirmed  the'eiistence  of  dual  titles,  those  of  the 
Waebolders  and  those  of  the  claimholdcrs.  The  alluvial  miners, 
w  the  other  hand,  held  that  they  had  a  moral  and  legal  right  to 
ihe  alluvial  gold,  at  whatever  depth  it  was  found.  Before  a 
dMision  on  the  case  was  given  in  the  Warden's  Court,  the  Govern- 
ment iMLssed  a  regulation  limiting  the  depth  to  which  alluvial  could 
be  worked  to  lU  feet.  The  diggers  were  much  incensed  at  this 
ftgul«tion.  which  they  called  "  the  ten-feet  drop."  As  r^ards  the 
qtmtion  of  the  reef,  the  Government  Geolc^ist  reported  that  there 
«u  as  yet  no  proof  of  its  existence.  The  Warden's  decision  in  the 
aae  went  against  the  alluvial  miners.  The  latter,  however,  paid  no 
heed  to  this  decision,  and  continued  to  enter  on  the  lease.  Relations 
)«tween  the  syndicate  snd  the  miners  then  became  so  strained  that 
•^reral  of  the  latter  were  eventually  imprisoned.  On  the  24th 
Harch.  Sir  John  Forrest  visited  Ralgoorlie  to  meet  the  delegates 
nf  the  alluvial  miners,  and  hear  their  grievances;  bnt  ou  his 
Jtchning  to  address  the  crowd  which  had  gathered  outside  the  hotel 
«bei«  the  conference  took  p]ac«,  some  of  tJie  more  excitable  spirits 
brf^me  unruly,  and  on  his  way  to  the  station  the  Premier  was  some- 
rtat  roughly  hustled,  fortunately  without  any  serious  results. 
After  much  further  frici.ion,  the  Ivanhoe  Venture  Syndicate  agreed 
to  take  a  test  case  into  the  Supreme  Court.  The  trial  took  place  in 
li^ast,  and  the  decision  of  the  Court  was  in  favour  of  the  alluii&l 
WBoen.      Tetitiong  were  then  forwarded  to  the  Qovemment  \(T 


Tarious  mining  companies,  asking  for  tbe  abolition  of  the  diul  title. 
In  consequence  of  this  a  Roral  ParliamentHT?  CommiBsion  was 
appointed,  which  came  to  the  concluaion  that  the  dual  title 
nndoubtedlj  inflicted  a  great  hardship  on  the  leaseholder.  The  new 
Mining  Act  (62  Vict.,  No.  16)  wan  consequently  passed.  Sections 
10  and  11  of  which  define  tbe  relations  between  leaseholders  and 
claimbolders  in  a  manner  calculated  to  avoid  a  conflict  between 
their  respective  interests. 

20th  Januarj. — Third  session  of  the  Federal  Convention  met 
at  Melbourne. 

1st  February. — Tbe  Boulder  Kailway  completed. 

23rd  Ftibruarj. — The  first  mail  steamer,  "  The  Prinz  B^ent 
Luitpold,"  belonging  to  the  Norddeutscber-IJojd  Company,  culed 
at  Fremantle,  and  was  berthed  in  the  new  harbour. 

22nd  March. — The  railway  to  Menzies  formally  opened  by  the 
Governor. 

'28th  April. — Sir  Malcolm  Fraser  resigned  the  Agent  Qenerkl- 
ship,  and  the  Hon.  E.  H.  Wittenoom  was  appoint«d  in  his  stead. 

15th  June. — The  Kanowna  Branch  Railway  completed. 

17th  June. — Tbe  Fremantle  markets  opened. 

30th  June. — Mullewa-Cue  BaUway  and  Collie  Coalfielda  Bail* 
way  completed. 

July. — A  Bill  providing  for  Free  Education  introduced  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly. — Favourable  reports  received  from  Prof. 
McCoy,  of  tbe  Melbourne  University,  testifving  to  tbe  great  com- 
mercial value  of  Collie  coal. — Tenders  called  for  the  erection  of  k 
butter  factory  at  Bnsselton. 

6th  July. — A  motion  adopted  by  the  L^slative  Assembly  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  penal 
system  of  the  Colony. 

8tb  Julv.— Eoyal  Proclamation  published  establishing  a  branch 
of  the  RoyJ  Mint  in  Perth. 

Ist  September.  —  Tbe  Greenhilts-York  Railway  formally 
opened. 

19th  September. — Sir  George  Grey  died  in  England,  at  the  age 
-of  86.  Sir  Geoi^e  Grev  was  exploring  in  this  Colony  during  1837 
and  1839. 

lat  October. — The  new  waterworks  at  Fremantle  completed. 

4th  October.— Tbe  thinl  reading  of  tbe  Qold&elds  Water 
Supply  Bill  passed  tbe  Legislative  Assembly. 

10th  October. — ^Telegraph  office  opened  at  Peak  HilL 

17th  October. — The  Zoological  Gardens  at  South  Perth  fonuftUy 
fipened  by  the  Governor,  Sir  Gerard  Smith. 

2(Hh  October.— The  amended  Mining  on  Private  Property  Bill 
j3asaed  in  tbe  Legislative  Council. 
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SOth  October.— The  N.D.L.  Co's.  b.8.  "  Friedricb  der  OroBse," 
H^SOO  tons,  dnwlag  23  feet  of  water,  berthed  at  the  South  Qua;. 

1st  November. — ^The  GoTemment  service  of  traina  on  the 
DonDjbrook-Bridgetowii  exteneion  of  the  South- Western  Eailwaj 


1st  December. — The  Bridgetown  BailwayjformaJlj  opened. 
16th  December. — A  public  meeting  held  in  Perth,  at  which  it 
lugurate  an  institution  for  the  treatment  and 

17th  December. — The  foundation-stone  of  the' Victoria  Institute 
ad  Industrial  School  for  the  Blind  at  Maylands  laid  b;  the 
Qoremor,  Sir  Oerard  Smith. 

Fands  amounting  to  £2,700  were  subscribed  towards  the 
ertsbiiahment  of  a  (Jhildren's  Hospital  in  Perth. — A  labour 
Bureau,  initiated  by  the  GoTemmeDt,  was  opened  in  Perth. — 
Talnmbla  presents  of  red  and  fallow  deer  were  made  by  Her  Majesty 
fte  Queen  to  the  recently  .established  Zoological  Gardbus  at  South 
hrth. — The  Government  accepted  tenders  for  the  supply  of  pipes 
tbr  the  Coolgardie  Water  Scheme. — Diamonds  were  reported  to 
lave  been  found  at  Nullagine,  in  the  North-West  district. — The 
Government  accepted  a  tender  to  lease  the  Wallsend  coal  mine  at 
the  Collie. — Reports  were  received  from  Eui:la  of  serious  inroads  by 
TiblKt«  in  that  neighbourhood. — A  large  number  of  German  settlers 
bom  South  Australia  took  up  selections  at  Katanning  and  other  ' 
localitiea  on  the  Great  Southern  Railway. — Several  of  the  male 
imates  of  the  Fremantle  Lunatic  Asylum  were  transferred  to  the 
lew  asylum  at  Whitby  Falls. 

1899. 

13th  January. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Fremantle  Municipal 
Cooncil  a  rwolution  was  passed  to  invite  offers  for  a  combined 
Kfaeme  of  electric  light  and  tramways. 

17th  January. ^The  Premier  (Sir  John  Forrest)  and  other 
fcfe^atea  to  the  Federal  Council  left  Albany  for  Melbourne. 

20th  January. — The  Perth  Tramway  scheme  was  formally 
a{>proved  by  the  City  Gouocil.  The  first  sod  of  the  Huy  Street  line 
vaa  turoed  by  Miss  Forrest,  daughter  of  the  Mayor,  on  30th 
Mutuary. 

24ith  Jannary. — The  first  session  of  the  Federal  Council  opened 
is  Melbourne. 

29th  January. — First  Hospital  Sunday  in  Perth. 

21*t  February. — "General"  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
tinted  the  Colony. 

March. — The  Penal  Commission  made  their  final  pn^ress 
Rport  to  the  Government. —A  new  ballroom  and  several  other 
'/  tdditiooM  to  Oovernment  House  were  completed 


2l8t  March. — The  Coolgurdie  Exhibition  was  opened  by  the 
Governor. 

4th  April. — The  first  annual  conference  of  the  State  School 
Teachers'  Association  of  Western  Australia  held, 

11th  April.-  The  first  Trades  Union  Congress  in  Western 
Australia  held  at  Coolgardie. 

19th  April.— The  Queen's  Hall,  Perth,  opened  bv  the  Hon. 
Sir  John  Forrest. 

April — Rich  discoveries  of  tin  made  in  the  Pilbara  district. 

5th  May. — Destructive  fire  at  Coolgardie,  involving  the  loss  of 
buildings  and  other  property  to  the  value  of  over  ^,000. 

16th  May.— A  public  meeting  held  in  the  Perth  Town  Hall 
j^aed  a  resolution  sympathising  with  the  VUlanderg  in  the 
Transvaal  in  their  political  grievances,  and  authorised  the  trans- 
mission  of  this  resolution  tu  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

19th  May. — A  Chamber  of  Manuficturers  for  Western  Aus- 
tralia formed,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  of 
manufacturers  and  others  held  in  Perth. 

14th  June.— H.M.S.  '■  Eoyal  Arthur,"  Kear-Admiral  H.  L. 
Pearson,  arrived  at  Fremantle  from  Sydney,  proceeding  to  a  berth 
at  the  quay  in  the  river.  -The  Penal  Commission  presented  its  final 
report. — The  Paris  Exhibition  Commission  appointed. 

21st  June.— Sir  Gerard  Smith. EC. M.G.,  the  Governor  of  the 
Colony,  performed  the  certmony  of  declaring  the  Perth  branch  of 
the  Royal  Mint  opened. 

June. — Captain  Angus,  deputed  by  the  P.  &  O.  Company  to 
report  on  the  newly-constructed  harbour  basin  at  Fremantle, 
arrived  from  England.  Subspquentlv  Captain  Angus  reported 
favourably  on  the  facilities  for  the  accommodation  of  deep-sea 
stearoxhips  afforded  by  the  new  harl>our  basin. — An  experimental 
nursery  farm  was  successfully  established  by  the  Forests  Depart- 
ment at  Drakesbrook,  on  the  South-Westem  Railway. 

12tb  July.— Snowstorms  in  various  parts  of  the  Colony  reported. 
At  Mount  Barker  several  inches  were  recorded. — The  barqnes 
'•  City  of  York  "  and  "  Carlisle  Castle,"  from  San  Francisco  and 
Gla^uw  respectively,  were  wrecked  near  Fremantle,  the  former 
vessel  on  the  West  side  of  Roftnest  Inland,  the  latter  on  Coventry 
Reef,  lying  a  few  uiiles  Southward  of  Garden  Island.  The  "  City  of 
York  "  carried  u  crew  of  25  all  told :  of  these  Captain  Jones  and 
11  others  perished.  The  crew  of  the  " Carlisle  CMtle"  numbered 
22  persons,  all  of  whom  were  drowned. 

17th  August. — The  Letrislative  Council,  bv  eight  votes  to  six, 
declared  in  favour  of  extenrling  the  franchise  to  women. 

8lh  September. ^The  '  Braeside "  station,  in  the  Pilbaim 
district,  raided  by  wild  natives.  Dr.  Tines  killed,  and  sevetmlotheim 
tre/aaded. 
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I  for  the  first  time  on  the 

4th  October. — The  first  West  Australian  ManufaotuTers' 
Industrial  Eihibitioa  in  Perth  opened  by  Lady  Sntith. 

9th  October,  -Foundation-stone  of  Sailors'  Heat,  Fremantle, 
laid  bj  Sir  John  Forrest. — Queen's  Qardens  at  East  Perth  opened 
by  the  Major. 

11th  October.— The  first  annual  conference  of  the  West 
Australian  Chamber  of  Manufa-cturers  held  in  Perth. 

25  th  October.— A  shock  of  earthquake  experienced  at  Wyndham. 

October. — Satisfactory  reports  were  received  from  England  of 
vmrious  tests  made  with  Collie  coal.— The  Public  Education  Bill. 
[MVTidiDg  for  compulsory  and  free  education  in  the  State  schools, 
came  into  force. 

let  Norember. — First  annual  show  of  the  Amateur  Horticul- 
tuml  Society  of  Western  Australia  opened  in  Perth  by  Sir  A.  C. 
Onslow,  Et. 

2nd  NoTember. — Foundation-stone  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution,  at  Cottesloe  Beach,  laid  with  Masonic  rites  by  the 
Governor.  Sir  Gerard  Smith. 

4th  November.— The  Government  having  d-^ided,  in  October, 
to  orgunise  and  equip  a  corps  of  infantry  volunteers,  120  strong,  to 
proceed  to  Cape  Colony  and  co-oixrate  with  the  Imperial  troops  in 
subduing  the  Boers,  the  corps  proceeded  from  Perth  to  Albany  by 
railway  on  this  datf,  and  embarked  by  the  s.b.  •■Medic,"  on  the  7fh 
November.  The  command  of  the  company  was  entriistwi  to  Captain 
H.  G.  Moor,  R.A..  of  the  Albany  forts,  with  the  rank  of  Major.  Dr. 
G.  F.  McWilliams  took  medical  charge,  with  the  rank  of  Major. 
The  other  commissioned  officers  were  Lieuts.  H.  F.  DarUng  and  F. 
Parker,  and  Second- Lieutenant  J.  C!ampbell.  On  board  th<- "  Medic" 
were  also  contingents  from  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 
Immediately  folluwiDg  the  departure  of  the  s.s.  "  Medic,"  Sir  John 
Forreot  received  telegrams  from  the  Premiers  in  the  Eastern 
Colonies  regarding  the  proposal  to  supply  a  second  contingent  for 
■errice  in  South  Africa. 

December.— An  otBcial  return  showed  that  the  valuation  of 
the  titv  of  Perth  for  the  veur  was  as  ■  follows : — Cajiitiil  value, 
je3.702',810  ;  annual  value.  ^2 90. 2 76.— News  received  of  the  murder 
of  Captaio  ReddellandpoHionof  theerewof  thebrigaotine"Ethel," 
off  Rwlmck  Bay.  on  the  19th  October.— Highly  satisfactory  reports 
on  samples  of  Western  Austmlian  wheat  received  l>y  ihe  Secretary 
f.jr  Agriculture  from  American  eii«rU  at  the  Phila-lelphia  Com- 
inerciat  Museuin.— The  Imperial  authorities  aci-epted  the  offer  to 
■eml  twenty  trained  nurses  from  this  Colony  to  South  Africa  free  of 
coat  to  the  British  Government. — Arrangements  were  entered  upon 
for  despatchtnj;  to  the  Cape  Colony  a  second  contingent  of  troopi 
(mounted  infantry),  to  co-operate  with  the  British  lorce*  B 
Bouth  Atrita.     The  strength  of  the  corps  was  limited  to  130  offinen 
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and  men.  Major  H.  L.  Pilkin^n,  formerly  Captain  2lBt  Haaaam, 
iras  placed  in  charge.  The  other  camniiseiotied  officers  were  Captain 
B.  T.  McMaster,  Lieut.  8.  Harrie,  Lieut.  S.  Inglia,  Lieut  J.  De 
Castilla ;  and  Captain  J .  M.  Y.  Stewart,  U.O. 

1900. 

3rd  January. — At  a  conference  held  at  Ealgoorlie  in  connec- 
tion with  the  "Separation"  movement— i.e.,  the  agitation  for 
creating  the  Goldfields  districts  a  separate  province— a  manifesto 
Bettina;  forth  the  grounds  on  which  such  separation  was  held  to  be 
desiraole  and  justified  was  formulated  and  agreed  to. 

6th  JaiiuaT7.  —The  extension  of  the  electric  tramway  syst«m  to 
8ubiaco  completed. 

24th  January. — The  stenm  yacht  "Sunbeam,"  with  Lord 
Braasey  on  board,  bound  for  England,  called  at  Fremantla  The 
"  Sunbeam  "  resumed  her  voyage,  via  Java,  on  the  26th  January, 
when  Lady  Brassey  rejoined  the  Khip's  parly,  having  landed  at 
Atl'any  and  journeyed  to  Perth  by  train. — Premiers'  conference  in 
Sydney  on  Federal  and  other  questions. 

January. — A  strike  among  the  drivers  and  firemen  on  the  rail- 
ways of  the  Colony,  consequent  on  the  dismissal  of  the  Loco.  Super- 
intendent (Mr.  R.  B.  Campbell)  caused  serious  delays  and  incon* 
veni^nce  for  several  days. — Strict  precautions  taken  at  the  various 
seaports  of  the  Colony  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  bubonic 
pla^e. — The  dignity  of  K.C.M.G.  was  conferred  upon  the  Hon. 
Sii'  J.  O.  Lee  Steere,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

2nd  February.—  The  arrival  of  the  transport  "  Surrey  "  at  Pre- 
mantle,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  Second  Contingent  to 
South  Africa,  was  marked  by  a  great  patriotic  demonstration. 


9th  February. — First  casualty  among  the  West  Australian 
troops  in  South  Africa,  at  Slingersfontein. 

18th  February.— Mr.  S.  H.  Parker,  Q.C.,  specially  engaged  by 
the  Government  to  represent  the  Colony  in  London  during  the 
passage  of  the  Commonwealth  Bill  through  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
meut,  left  for  England  in.  the  B.M.S.  "  Himalaya." 

20th  February. — I^rst  annual  session  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows  of  Western  Australia  opened 
at  Coolgardie. 

2€th  February. — Conference  of  Oovemment  Statisticians 
respecting  matters  in  connection  with  the  Census  of  1901.  held  in 
Sydney,  Mr.  Malcolm  A.  C.  Fraser,  Registrar  Gkneral,  representing 
Western  Australia. 

February. — The  Minister  for  lAnds  decided  to  make  r^pilar 
shipments  of  fresh  fruit,  to  the  Agent  General  in  London,  durinff 
he  ftuit  season.— The  Ooveninient  decided  upon  organising  a  third 
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Contingent,  100  rtrane,  to  be  dietinguished  as  the  "  Buslimeii'B 
Corpg,"  for  serrice  in  South  Africa ;  Major  H.  6.  Tialla  (lftt«  Capt. 
E.0.'8,  West  Yorkshire  Eepment).  was  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand; the  other  commiaBioiit^  officers  were  Capt.  E.  E.  Hurst, 
LieuU.  C.  H.  Ord,  A.  F.  Thunder,  E.  E.  C.  Vernon,  and  M.  K.  P. 
W.  Gledhill;  and  Capt.  F.J.  InRoldby,  M.O.— A  pine  plantation 
was  successfullv  established  at  Bunburjr  hy  the  Woods  and  Forests 
Department.— ifr.  F.  W.  Holder,  the  Premier  of  South  Australia, 
I  promised  Sir  John  Forrest  that,  the  Commonweall  h  once  established, 
and  South  Australia  and  Western  Australia  both  having  joined  the 
federation,  he  would,  simultaneounl;  with  the  passa^  o£  a  similar 
Bill  in  West«m  Australia,  bring  forward  a  Bill  in  South  Australia, 
aseeDting  to  a  transcontinental  railway  line  being  constructed  stage 
by  stage. 

14th  March.— The  Third  Contingent,  or  "Bushmen's  Corps," 
for  service  in  South  Africa,  embarked  at  Fremantle  by  the 
transport  "  Maplemore."  Immediately  followinR  the  despatch  of 
the  "  Maplemore  "  recruiting  for  the  Imperial  Bushmen's  Corps, 
being  the  Fourth  Contingent  to  be  despatched  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Imperial  forces,  was  actively  entered  upon.  The  strength  of 
this  corps  waa  restricted  to  125. 

I7th  March.— A  petition  from  the  Eastern  Goldfields  E^orm 
League  was  presented  to  the  OoTemor  for  transmission  to  the 
Queen.  The  petition,  which  is  said  to  have  contained  27,733  signa- 
tures, prayed  that  the  Eastern  Ooldfields  might  be  fonned  into 
a  separate  colony,  A  petition  from  Albany,  praying  for  the 
inclusion  of  that  district,  the  Plantagenet,  in  the  proposed  new 
colony,  was  also  presented  to  the  Governor. 

20th  March.  -First  Wealeyan  Methodist  Conference  of  West- 
ern Australia  opened  in  Perth. — Deputation  to  the  Premier  from 
the  W,  A.  Workers'  Association,  ui^ing  the  introduction  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  and  a  reduction  on  the  railway  freights  on  ore, 

22nd  March.— His  Excellency  the  Governor,  Sir  Gerard  Smith, 
and  Lady  Smith  took  their  departure  for  England  intheN'.D.L.  Co.'s 
8.9.  "  Barbarossa."  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  Unalow,  Kt ,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Colony,  was  sworn  in  as  Administrator  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

24th  March. — The  "Sailors'  Eeat,"  at  Fremantle,  opened  by 
the  Premier. 

26th  Mareb.— Death  of  Lieut. -Colonel  G.  B.  Phillips,  Com- 
missioner  of  Police.  Colonel  Phillips  entered  the  Civil  Service  in 
the  year  1852. 

March.— The  Government  placed  a  contract  for  the  supply  of 
pumping  machinery  for  the  Cuolgardie  Water  Scheme  with  Jas. 
Simpson  &  Co..  Ltd.,  at  jC241,750.— The  Governor,  Sir  Gerard 
Smith,  received  a  cable  message  from  the  Imperial  authorities, 
offering  commissions  in  the  Boyal  Artillery  and  In&ntry  to 
Western  Australian  officers. — The  erection  of  a  Central  Fir« 
Station  in  Perth  commenced. 
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Apri]. — The  bnbooic  plagae  made  its  appeaianoe  at  Fremnatle, 
and  two  fatal  cases  occnired.— An  unuBuallT  bearj  fall  of  rain  was 
recorded  on  the  Murchiaon.  In  the  nmghbourfaood  of  tannine  a 
huge  lake,  many  feet  in  depth,  completely  isolated  the  township  for 
several  days. 

8th  May. — The  transport  "  Manhattan,"  having  embarked  the 
Fourth  Contingent,  The  Imperial  Bushmen,  sailed  Jrom  Fremantle 
for  Beira.  The  command  of  the  corps  was  given  to  Major  James 
Eose ;  the  other  commissioned  officers  were  Cipt.  C.  C.  Newlaad, ' 
Lieutenants  C.  A.  Barnes,  E.  Vernon,  F.  Q.  Hume,  and  E.  U. 
Williams,  with  Surgeon-Captain  W.  Qibaon  in  medical  charge. 

17th  May. — A  special  meeting  of  Parliament  summoned,  in 
order  to  give  \>oth  Houses  auotUer  opportucitj  of  considering  the 
question  of  a  reference  of  the  Commonwealth  Bill  to  the  people. 

Sith  May.— The  title  of  K.C.M.Q.  conferred  upon  the  Hon. 
E.  H.  Wittenoom,  Agent-Qeneral  for  Western  Australia. 


June.^A  contingent  of  eleven  nurses  proceeded  to  Cape 
Colony  for  service  in  the  war.  Their  pass^ifee  were  provided  by 
public  subscription.— The  Government  sanctioned  the  removal  of 
Western  Australian  exhibits  from  Paris  to  O-lasgow,  for  the 
exhibition  to  be  held  in  that  city  in  1901. 

9th  Jutv. — The  Boval  assent  was  given  to  the  Austr^ian 
CommoDweatth  Bill. 

19th  July. — Execution  at  Fremantle  of  two  of  the  ringleaders 
in  the  "Ethel"  tragedy  near  Broome  (October,  1899). — Major 
Moor,  commanding  the  first  Western  Australiiin  contingent  in 
South  Africa,  and  Private  M.  W.  Cullett,  of  the  same  corps,  killed 
at  Palmietfontein. 

Slat  July, -The  Federation  Referendum  Vote  taken  through- 
out  the  Colony.  In  favour  of  federation,  44,800  ;  against,  19.691; 
majority  in  favour,  26,109. 

1 3lh  August.— The  Orient  Co.'s  s.s. "  Ormuz,"  the  first  Enriiali 
homeward  Iwund  mail  steamer  U>  enter  the  new  harbour  at  Fre- 
mantle, arrive!  from  Adelaide, 

]9tli  August.— Death  of  Sir  Malcolm  Praser,  K.C.M.G.,  in 
England. 

20tli  August.- The  P.  A  O.  Co-'s  s.s. '•  India"  arrived  at  Fre- 
mantle from  Adelaide. 

Ist  September.— The  new  lighthouse  on  the  N.E.  comer  of 
Rottnest  Island  lighted  for  the  first  time. 

I2th  September.  The  P,  &  0.  steamer  "  Himalaya,"  the  finrt 
English  outward  l>ound  mail  steamer  to  make  Fremantle  the  port  of 
oa//,  ^mretf  sad  berthed  at  the  South  Quay,      i   ;  vivni'^iC 


17th  September. — Heavj  Bnowatorma  in  several  localities  in 
the  extreme  Southern  portions  of  the  Colony. — The  O-ovemment 
Refrigerating  Works  in  Perth  opened  for  the  reception  of  produce. 

2l8t  September. —Telegraphic  communication  extended  to 
Mount  Sir  Samuel. 

28th  September. — The  electric  tram  system  in  Perth  completed 
tu  Higbgate  Hill. 

September. — A  marble  ctobb  erected  in  the  Church  of  England 
portion  of  the  Fremantle  Cemetery  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
perished  in  the  wrecks  of  the  "City  of  York"  and  "Carlisle 
Castle"  (July,  1899). 

10th  October. — The  Legislative  Council  passed  the  Public 
Service  Bill. 

September  and  October. — Several  new  caves  in  the  limestone 
hills,  between  QuindsJup  and  Cape  Naturalist*,  discovered  and 
explored. 

2nd  December.— H. M.S.  "Royal  Arthur"  arrived  at  Fre- 
mantle for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  Governor  (General  Elect, 
Earl  Hopetoun,  to  Sydney  upon  his  arrival  from  Colombo  by  the 
R.U.S.  "Victoria"  In  consequence  of  sick  oesB,  Lord  Hopetoun 
was  compelled  to  continue  his  voyage  in  the  "Victoria,"  which  left 
Fremantle  for  Adelaide  on  the  6th  December. 

15th  December. — Arrival  at  Fremantle  of  the  transport 
"  Britannic,"  conveying  Imperial  troops  to  Sydney  to  take  part  in 
tbe  proceedings  connected  with  the  proclamation  of  the  Common- 
weiilth.  The  troops  disembarked  and  marched  through  Perth  and 
Fremantle.     They  left  the  same  day. 

24th  December.— Sir  John  Forrest,  G.C.M.G,,  accepted  the 
portfoli<i  of  Postmaster  General  in  the  first  Federal  Ministry. 

29th  December.— Death,  in  Rome,  of  Bishop  Kosendo  Salvado, 
who  founded  the  New  Norcia  Native  Mission  in  1846. 


1901. 

iHt  January.— Establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

2lJnd  January.- Death  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 

3Uth  Jituuary.  -Arrival   fr-jui   Adelaide   of  the    French   mail 
•  Polynesien,"   the  first  vessel  of  the  M.M.  line  to  call  at 
Fremantle. 

12th  February.- Resignation  of  SirMohn  Forrest  as  Premier. 
Mr.  Oei)rKe  Throssell  apsumed  the  Premiership 

27th  Februarv. — Mr.  H.  B.  Lefniy  appointed  Agcut  Qener 
vice  Sir  E.  H.  Wittenoom.  K.C.M.G..  resigned. 

6th  March.— Departure  of  the  a.s.  "  Devon  "  for  Natal  with 
Fifth  Vleati'rn  Austnlitui  Coatingeot     The  command  was  (p«L 
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20th  June.— DeBth  of  Ur.  A.  Formt,  H.L.A.,  O.M.O., 
mU-known  as  &ii  explorer,  and  former  Major  of  Perth. 

4th  JoIt. — The  W.A.G.B.  Aseooiatioii  nlled  out  itg  men,  and 
OMiaed  a  iwlwaj  Btrike^Jwhicfa  resulted  in  almost  entire  Bospension  of 
traffic. 

16th  Julj.— Mr.  0.  T.  O'Connor  reported  to  the  Federal  Par- 
liament  that  the  trane-Auatralian  railway  woold  cost  ^£4,400,000, 
and  calculated  that  it  woold  apeedilj  pay  eipenses. 

20th  July.— H.M.S.  "Ophir,"  with  Their  Royal  Highnessefl 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  on  boajd,  anchored  in 
Albany.  The  Dulce  and  Ducheea  arriyed  in  Perth  by  train  on  the 
following  day.  On  the  22nd  they  were  ofBcially  welcomed  in  Perth, 
and  a  reception  was  held  at  Ooremment  House.  On  the  23rd  the 
festivities  included  a  Levee  at  Qorernment  House,  the  Knighting  of 
Rear-Admiral  Beaumont,  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
Fallen  Soldiers'  Memoral,  a  review  of  the  military  forces,  and  the 
naming  of  the  "  King's  Park  "  and  "  May  Drive."  On  the  24th, 
the  unveiling  in  the  Anglican  Cathedral  of  a  memorial  tablet  to  the 
deceased  soldiers  of  the  Weet  Australian  contingents  in  South 
Afnca,  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  wing  of  the 
Museum,  the  presentation  to  their  Royal  Highneeeee  of  a  casket 
containing  auriferoua  specimens  at  the  Mint,  and  a  Garden  Party 
at  Government  House.  Un  the  25th.  the  State  School  Children's 
welcome  to  their  Royal  Highnesses  in  the  Government  House 
Domain,  a  visit  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  the  presentation  to 
their  Royal  Highnesses  of  an  album  of  views  of  South  Perth  and 
GardeiiH.  On  the  26th.  the  departure  from  Perth  in  the  "  Manx 
Ruty."  the  reception  at  Fremantle,  and  the  naming  of  the  "  Yictoria 
Quay."  Tn  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  "  Ophir,"  with  the  Royal 
▼iaitors,  left  for  Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 

7th  August. — Trades  Congress  at  Kalgoorlie. 

14th  August. — A  Civil  Service  Association  formed  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Perth. 

28th  August.— Resignation  of  Sir  A.  C.  Onslow..  Kt.,  as  Chief 
Justice  of  Western  Australia.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  £.  A. 
Stone. 

30th  August. — Report  received  from  Mr.  F.  G.  Brockman.  the 
leader  of  the  Kimberley  Exploration  party,  that  he  had  made  no 
important  diseoverieB  of  mineral  or  pastoral  country. 

7th  September.— Mr.  S.  H.  Parker,  K.C.,  sworn  in  as  a  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

dth  OGtol)er. — Federal  Budget  and  protectionist  tariff  disclosed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

9th  October.— Lieutenant  Bell,  of  the  6th  W.A.M.I.,  award- 
the  Victoria  Cross. 

30th  October. — Laving  of  the  Cape-Australian  caMe  compM 
ooDneofiz^  Pertd  with  Awtb  Africa. 
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dth  November. —The  Leake  OoTemmeat  defeftted  on  »  No- 
confidence  motion  by  the  leader  of  tbe  Opposition,  mostly  in  con- 
nection with  the  genenU  administration  of  the  Bailwajs. 

9tb  November. — The  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York  created 
Prince  of  Wales. 

12tli  November. — Mr.  Pieese  sent  for  to  form  a  Cabinet. 

IStb  November. — Mr.  Piesse  failed  to  form  a  Cabinet.  Hr. 
Moi^^s  sent  for. 

19th  December. — Captain  of  N.D.L.  mail  steamer  "Neckar" 
arrested  at  Fremantlc  for  breach  of  the  Federal  Cuetoma  Act. 

20th  December. — Mr.  Moi^ns  and  hie  Ministry  resijfned,  and 
Mr.  Tieake  was  sent  for. — Captain  of  "  Neckar "  released  from 
prison  on  ^^ving  security  for  his  fine. 

21st  December. — The  Federal  Government  decided  to  send 
further  troops  from  Australia  to  South  Africa. 

23rd  December, — Mr.  Leake's  new  Ministry  sworn  in. — Lord 
Uopetoun,  the  Governor  General  of  Australia,  arrived  in  Perth  on 
a  visit. 


4.— EXPLORATION  IN  WESTERN  AD8TRALIA. 

••  SiiiCttkt  lime  of  ill  frit  faaiiiatinnWiaUrnAmtriaiahnintiitraiiun  nf  tlu  nbimii 

••  Thi  j(nl  0/  Iht  unloniH  to  imJU  up  ngnin  Id  llit  imyirlnnet  of  aamining  xht  intoril 
<u.  Of  lunal,  tti  ind'/arigotitt  Colony  ofWiUrn  .iiulralM." 

E.  TBNStSOS  WOODS. 


In  1839,  fr»m  the  I7th  to  the  30th  November,  Mr.  Collie  and 
Lieutenant  Preston  explored  the  country  alonj;  the  coast  from 
Oockburn  Sound  to  Geoi; raphe  Bay. 

Oq  the  1.5th  December  Dr.  J.  B.  Wilson,  R.N.,  made  an  ex- 
ploration of  the  country  near  King  George  Sound,  and  discovcnd 
the  River  Denmark. 

In  1830.  ou  the  22nd  March,  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Roe,  R.N._,  Snr- 
veyor  General,  started  on  an  exploring  exi)cdition  in  the  vicint^ 
of'Ca]>e  Naturaliste,  Port  Leschenault,  and  lM;tween  the  Collie  ■■■  ,~ 
Preston  Rivers.  a 

On  the  2iHh  of  the  same  month  Governor  Stirling  and  Oi| 
-Currie  eiplored  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Leeuwin,  and  determined« 
sit«  of  Port  Augusta.  i 

From  the  Slst  July  to  the  15th  August,  Ensign  B.  Dkk 
Jiegimeot)  explored  the  country  to  the  Ea«t  of  t^  Di^U^^  .  [^ 
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From  tbft  fith  to  the  22tid  September,  Lieutenant  Erskine  ex- 
plored from  Perth  to  the  East  of  the  Darling  Bange,  and  in  the  same 
month  Captain  J.  M0II07  ma  exploring  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Blackwood  River. 

From  the  28th  October  to  the  7th  November,  Mr.  B.  Dale 
made  a  second  exploration  East  of  the  Darlii^  Bange.  Leaving 
Eelmicott  and  passing  Mount  Dale,  he  struck  the  Avon,  which  river 
he  followed  up  to  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  York.  Having 
explored  the  country  as  far  East  as  Uount  Caroline  (longitude  11!^ 
29^  East)  he  turned  South  and  recrosaed  the  Avon,  returning  bv  his 
former  rout«. 

From  the  23rd  Novemb<!r  to  the  )2th  December,  Lieutenant 
W.  Preston,  B.N.,  in  a  hired  cutter  named  the  "  Colonist,"  explored 
the  coast  North  uf  Fremantle  as  for  as  latitude  28°  4>5'  South,  a  little 
above  Oeraldton. 

eof 

In  1831,  during  the  month  of  January,  Captain  Bannister 
travelled  overland  from  Perth  to  King  Geoi^  Sound,  and  Mr.  W. 
K.  Shenton  undertook  an  expedition  to  Port  Leschenault  to  explore 
the  Collie  River. 

On  two  oocasions,  in  March  and  in  December,  Mr.  3.  O.  Buwell 
traversed  the  country  between  the  Swan  River  and  Port  Auguata. 

In  April,  Lieutenant  Preston  made  an  excursion  in  a  wbaleboat 
to  Point  d'Entrecasteaux,  and  then<»  by  land  to  the  Murray  River. 

From  the  20th  April  to  the  4th  May,  Hr.  Alexander  Collie  ex- 
plored the  country  to  the  North  of  King  Geoige  Sound. 

Starting  on  the  20th  Sept«mber,  Mr.  B.  Dale  examined  the 
ooantry  50  miles  to  the  North  and  Suuth  of  Mount  Bakewell. 

On  the  20th  December,  Surveyor  R.  Clint  commenced  an  ex- 
ploration of  the  mountain  range  North  and  East  of  PoronK"''*^P- 

During  this  year  Mr.  J.  S.  Roe  and  Sir  James  Stirling,  in 
H.M.S.  "Sulphur,"  were  occupied  in  surveying  the  South  wast. 

In  18.12,  during  the  month  of  February,  Mr.  A.  Collier  ex- 
idored  the  country  between  Albany  and  French  River,  and,  in  May, 
he  further  explored  the  country  near  King  George  Sound. 

In  1833,  during  March.  Mr.  F.  Whitfield  traced  the  Helena 
Eiver  to  its  aource,  and  in  July  Mr.  Alfred  Uillman,  surveyor,  ex- 
plored the  country  between  Albany  and  Nornalup  Inlet. 

In  1^34.  during  January,  Mr.  G.  F.  Moore  traced  the  Swan 
River  to  its  junction  with  the  Avon. 


In  October,  Mr.  H.  G.  Smith  explored  the  country  between 
Oreenmount  and  the  townaite  of  Nortbam. 


In  1835,  from  the  6t)i  to  tbe  26th  January,  an  e^oratioii 
of  the  Hutham  and  WUliamB  Bivers  waa  made  bj  Mr.  A.  HUlmao. 

In  February  Mr.  J.  8.  Boe  examined  the  country  between  the 
headvatera  of  the  Ealgan  and  Ha;  Bivers. 

In  April  Mr.  0-.  F.  Moore  made  an  excursion  to  the  Northward 
of  the  Swan  River. 

From  tbe  4tb  0<^tober  to  the  8th  November  Mr.  HiUman  ex- 
plored the  country  lying  between  Eelmscott  and  the  Williams,  and 
thence  to  the  Avon. 

From  I  he  Idth  October  lo  the  20th  November,  Sir  James 
Stirling,  with  Mr.  J.  S.  Boe,  and  a  party,  made  the  overlajid  trip 
to  King  Qeoi^  Sound  from  Perth,  returning  vitf  Tork. 

la  1836  Mr.  G.  F.  Moore  made  two  journeys — one,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  to  the  Northward  of  the  Swan,  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  Moore  Itiver— the  other,  to  the  Eastward  and  Northward  of 
Northam,  opened  a  new  tract  of  grazing  and  agricultural  land 
within  sixty  inilex  of  the  Swan,  In  this  latter  trip,  which  com- 
menced on  the  '^Oth  May,  he  was  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Peter 
Brown  and  Q.  Lealee. 

During  the  month  of  May  Lieutenant  H.  W.  Bunbury,  21st 
Fusiliers,  explored  the  country  between  the  mouths  of  the  Dale  and 
Williams  Bivers. 

From  June  to  Si-ptember  Mr.  A.  Hillman  was  employed  in 
surveying  a  road  from  Albany  towards  Perth. 

Between  20th  and  23rd  October  Mr.  H.  W.  Bunbury  croBsed 
from  Pinjarra  to  the  Williama. 

From  the  2ud  October  to  the  11th  Novcnilier  Mr.  J.  S.  Roe  led 
an  expedition  tn  thi;  North  and  East  of  Perth,  to  explore  the  table 
land  wbich  liee  in  that  direction.  Although  he  reachwl  Lake  Brown, 
near  the  Western  Iwundary  of  the  present  Yilgam  goldfield,  the 
only  discovery  be  made  worthy  of  not«  was  that  of  tlie  Salt  Lakes, 
winch  have  stuce  been  found  to  form  a  marked  feature  of  the 
plateau. 

In  1837  an  eX|H'dition,  uuder  Captain  George  Grey  and  Lieu- 
tenant Luehington,  was  sent  out  from  England  to  investigate  the 
truth  of  the  report  as  to  the  existence  of  a  large  river  on  tbe  N.W. 
coast  flowing  into  the  sea  near  Dampier'a  Archipelago. 

From  2ud  Dei-ember  of  that  vear  to  21st  April,  1838.  they  ex- 
plored the  Hanover  Bay  district,  discovering  the  Olenelg  River. 

During  January,  1H39.  while  occupied  in  sean^biog  for  a  settler 
named  Mr.  George  Eliot,  who  had  been  lost  in  the  bush  for  three 
weeks,  but  whc)  eventually  found  hia  way  to  Port  Augusta,  Orer 
thoroughly  explored  the  country  between  the  Williams  and 
Leschenault. 

Prom  17th  February  to  Slat  April,  1839.  Grey  explored  the 
country  between  Shark  ^y  and  P^th,  finding  exceUent  countiy 
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for  mineral,  paatoral,  and  agricultural  purposes.  He  claims  to 
hare  diacorered  and  named  many  rivers  on  the  coaat  North  of  Perth, 
vich  aa  the  Qaaaojiw,  Murcbison,  Oreenougb,  Irwin,  and  Arrow- 
smith. 

Having  lost  the  beats  which  had  been  previously  used,  bis 

Earty  was  compt^lled  to  return  on  foot  to  Perth,  a  distance  of  some 
undreds  of  miles.     A  few  of  them,  who  were  too  exhausted  to 
C'l  on  as  far  hs  the  capital,  were  happily  rescued  by  Mr,  J.  S. 
,  who,  as  soon  aa  intelligence  of  their  position  had  been  received, 
had  undertaken  an  expedition  from  Perth  for  that  purpose. 

Soiin  after  O^rey's  reports  had  been  pla<.-ed  before  the  authori- 
ties, Mr.  George  Fletcher  Moore  wua  sent  to  examine  the  coastal 
districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moresby  Bange.  His  opinion 
of  the  locality  was  favourable,  and  he  ^ve  the  explorer's  name  to 
the  port  South  of  Point  Moore,  calling  it  Port  Grey,  The  harbour 
to  the  North  of  the  point,  which  was  found  to  be  uie  better  of  the 
two,  was  shortly  afterwards  visited  by  Captain  Stokes  in  the  Govern- 
ment schooner  "Champion,"  and  received  its  present  name  of 
Ohsmpion  Bay. 

In  18.V,  from  the  4th  to  the  29th  April,  Sir  James  Stirling 
examined  the  country  between  Perth  and  Kojonup. 

Between  the  30th  November  and  the  ISth  December,  Messrs. 
W.  K.  Shenton  and  Richard  Dale  made  an  excursion  to  the  Collie 
and  Brunswick  Bivers. 

During  Ike  jxtriod  1838-41,  Captains  Wickham  and  Stokes  in 
H.M.S.  "  Beagle "  began  and  completed  an  important  series  of 
coastal  surveys  on  the  North- West  coast,  discovering  the  Fitzroy 
and  Adelaide  Bivers. 

/h  75^,  from  15tb  January  to '25th  May,  an  unsui.-cessful  search 
was  made  for  a  channel  supposed  to  connect  Boebuck  Bay  with  Buc- 
caueer's  Archipelago.  Eiug  Sound  was  discovered  and  named,  and 
a  favourable  report  was  given  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity. 

In  1840,  between  the  4th  April  and  27th  September,  they  ex- 
amined Houtman  Abrolhos,  discovered  goiii  anchorage  at 
Champion  Bay,  and  carefully  surveyed  Dampier'a  Archipelago 
from  Barrow  Island  to  the  Forrestier  Group. 

In  1841,  with  Captain  Wickham  invalided,  the  command  of 
the  ■'  Beetle  "  devolved  upon  Stokes,  and  on  the  24th  September 
he  sailed  from  Coepang,  in  Timor,  to  complete  the  survey  of  the 
North- West  coast  South  of  Roebuck  Bay,  left  unfinished  by  King. 
He  found  the  coast  destitute  of  good  anchorages  or  important  rivers, 
of  a  low  sandy  character,  occasionally  reUeved  by  red  sandstone 
cliffs  or  projections,  but  rising  and  improving  aa  it  approached 
Bedout  Island.  On  the  28rd  November  the  "Beagle  "returned  to  the 
Swan  River.  In  the  same  year,  from  the  12th  to  the  16th  Decem- 
ber, a  trip  was  made  by  Stokes  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  of 
Fort  Grey,  which  he  found  to  be  almost  identical  with  Champion 


Bn/,  and  he  also  explored  the  surrounding;  country  pireviouslj 
reported  upon  by  Captain  Grey. 

In  January,  1839,  Sir  James  Stirling  examined  t.he  country  in 
the  Taase  district. 

In  1840,  from  the  9th  to  the  26th  January,  Mr.  D.  Dnng,  in 
the  "Champiou,"  made  a  voyage  from  the  Swan  River  to  discover 
the  mouth  of  the  Hutt  Bivor,  or  an  anchora^  near  it. 

From  loth  to  15tfa  January  Mr.  H.  M.  Ommanney,  assistant 
surveyor,  examined  the  Gapel  and  Preston  Rivers. 

In  February  and  March  the  Kojonup  district,  and  the  country 
between  there  and  Albany,  waa  explored  by  Assistant- Surveyor 
Hillmaa  and  Mr.  William  Nairue  Clark. 

In  that  same  year  Mr.  John  Scully,  wilh  a  party  conaistinf;  of 
Mr.  Drummond  and  others,  explored  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Moore  River,  naming  the  Yictoria  Plains. 

In  1841,  from  the  31st  January  to  27th  July,  a  journey,  which 
ranks  amongst  the  greatest  feats  of  human  endurance,  was  accom- 
plished by  Mr.  Edward  John  Eyre. 

In  an  attempt,  begun  in  the  previous  year,  to  cross  overland 
from  Adelaide  to  Western  Australia,  this  explorer  had  been  foiled, 
chiefly  by  want  of  water.  Having  sent  back  the  majority  of  his  party, 
he  started  from  Fowler's  Bay,  South  Australia,  with  one  companion. 
Baiter,  ami  a  black  boy  named  Wylie,  to  reach  King  Geoi^e  Souud 
or  p«rish  in  the  undertaking.  A  short  distance  South- West  of  Eyre's 
Patch  (126°  East  longitude),  two  natives,  who  were  accompany- 
ing them,  murdered  Baxter  at  night  and  stole  the  greater  part  of 
their  provisions.  Eyre  and  his  black  boy  were  left  to  ai^complish  a 
journey  of  some  hundreds  of  miles  through  au  unknown  country 
with  fortv  pounds  of  flour  and  four  gallons  of  water.  This  they 
succeedecl  in  doing  after  undergoing  the  severest  hardships.  This 
journey  of  Eyre's,  being  the  first  successful  attempt  to  cross  from 
South  Australia  to  the  new  Colony  in  the  West,  was  of  considerable 
geographical  importance.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  this 
enterprise  would  probably  have  never  been  concluded  but  tor  their 
happy  meeting  with,  and  kind  treatment  by.  Captain  Eossiter,  of 
the  French  whaler  "Mississippi,"  who  rendered  them  every  assist- 
ance and  kindness  when  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  hunger, 
thirst,  and  fatigue.  This  providential  encounter  occurred  some 
three  weeks'  inarch  from  AU>any. 

lu  the  month  of  February  Mr.  William  Naime  Clark  made 
an  expedition  in  a  whaleboat  from  Albany  to  Deep  River.  Nornalup 
Inlet,  and  Point  d'Entrecaateauz,  discovering  immense  jarrah  and 
karri  forests.  Mr.  Clark,  in  his  journal,  comments  on  the  value 
of  his  timber  discoveries,  and  also  on  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the 
whale  fisheries  were  in  the  hands  of  the  American  whalers,  of 
which  he  says  that  "  upwards  of  150  sail,  avera^ii^  about  300  tons 
Bach,  are  oS  the  coast  in  the  whaling  season.  " 
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In  December,  GK>Temor  Hutt,  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Boe 
and  Captain  Stokes,  made  an  overland  jonmej  from  Fremantle  to 
the  new  settlement  of  AuBtralind. 

In  1843,  during  January,  Mr.  R.  H.  Bland  traversed  the 
country  between  the  Vaase  and  Albany. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  H.  Landor  made  an  excursion  to  the 
South-East  of  Beverley,  and  reported  superior  grazing  country  of 
great  extent  and  richnese. 

In  January,  1843,  Messrs.  Landor  and  Lefroy  made  a  short 
exploration  to  tbe  Soutb-Eaet  of  York  and  Beverley,  in  search  of  a 
large  inland  sea  mentioned  by  the  natives.  Passing  tbe  head* 
waters  of  the  Hotham  and  Williams  rivers,  they  discovered  some 
lakes,  fur  the  most  part  salt,  but  failec*  to  find  favourable  country 
of  any  lai^  extent. 

In  1844.  during  December,  the  colonial  schooner  "  Champion  " 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Helpman,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
J.  Harrison,  civil  en^neer,  was  again  despatched  by  Governor 
Hutt,  lo  take  observations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oan- 
theaumc  Bay,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Hurchison  Biver.  His  report 
confirmed  Stokes'  observations  as  to  the  general  character  of  the 
country. 

la  1845,  during  May,  Assistant- Surveyor  A.  C.  Gregory  made 
an  eicursiou  down  the  Blackwood  River,  and  a  similar  one  to  the 
East  of  Kojouup,  and  down  the  Gordon  River  in  April  of  tbe 
following  year. 

In  1846  Mr.  A.  C.  Gregory,  accompanied  by  his  two  brothers, 
Messrs.  Frank  T.  and  Charles  Gregory,  visited  the  salt  lake  region 
of  the  interior.  Starting  from  Bolgart  Springs,  a  large  extent  of 
swampy  country  was  trayersed,  and  a  range  of  granitic  bills, 
su]>pOKed  to  l)e  the  watershed  of  the  coast  streams,  was  discovered. 
Turning  to  the  westward  to  examine  the  rivers  reported  by  Grey, 
thev  found  at  the  head  of  one  of  these,  the  Irwin,  several  seams 

of  V^l. 

In  1848.  between  9th  September  and  12th  November,  Mr.  A. 
C.  Grt^ry,  with  party,  examined  the  Murchison  and  Gascoyne 
districts,  and  found  a  galena  lude  in  the  bed  of  the  Murchison  river. 

In  December  Governor  Fitzgerald,  accompanied  by  the  last- 
named  explorer,  examined  tbe  new  mineral  discovery,  and 
named  the  Geraldine  mine.  On  this  journey  he  was  speared 
by  the  blacks,  but,  notwithstanding,  retnined  his  lead  of  the 
expedition. 

On  the  14th  September  Mr.  J.  S.  Roe  commenced  the  longest 
and  most  celebrated  of  those  journeys,  which  have  led  to  his  being 
styled  by  some  historians  "  the  father  of  Australian  explorers." 

Starting  from  York,  he  reached  tbe  Pallinup  in  October, 
and  steering  Eaat,  crossed  several  good  streams.  Then  su^ 
ceeded     d^oMe    Morab.    dry    w»tercouneB,    and      salt    laltM,-  tiiSlL 
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the  Bremer  Bange  was  reacbed.  Ho  better  country  fionld  be 
seen  from  the  Fitzgerald  Peaks  at  an  altitude  of  1,000  feet,  so  Boe 
retreated  towards  the  coast,  and  onlr  stopped  to  halt  at  Bnssell 
Bau^  (latitude  S3°  27'  South)  after  being  deprived  of  water  for 
three  days  and  nights.  On  his  return  journey  extensive  deposits  of 
brown  coal  were  found  at  the  Fitzgerald  Biver.  The  expedition 
reached  Perth  on  the  2nd  February,  1849,  having  explored  1,800 
miles  of  the  Colony,  and  discovered  a  valuable  stretch  of  timber 
country. 

In  1854  a  party,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  B-  Austin,  Assistant 
Surveyor,  was  sent  by  Governor  Fitzgerald  to  examine  the  country 
North  and  East  of  the  settled  districts,  with  a  view  to  the  disroverv 
of  minerals,  or  navigable  wat«r,  and  to  seek  pastoral  and  ^riuul- 
tural  land  in  the  Guseoyne  District..  In  this  expedition,  which  left 
Mombekine,  neai'  Northam,  on  the  10th  July,  and  passed  Lake  Cow- 
oowing,  a  considerable  tract  of  the  salt-marsh  district  to  the  Nortb- 
East  was  traversed  and  examined,  and  several  mountains  and 
salt-lakes  discovered ;  but,  his  horses  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
poisonous  box-plant,  Austin  was  compelled  to  make  for  the  coast 
at  Shark  Bay.  the  appointed  rendezvous. 

At  Mount  Magnet  a  halt  was  made,  and  the  surrounding 
oountiT  examined.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  Murcbison  had  been 
crossed,  the  party  commenced  to  suffer  terribly  from  want  of  water, 
and  after  many  fruitless  attempts  to  proceed  towards  their  desired 
destination,  were  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  river,  having  penetrated 
to  longitude  115°  16'  East,  latitude  26°  15'  South.  Following 
the  Murcbison  down,  they  arrived  at  the  Geraldine  Mine  on  ihe 
20th  November.  Austin  in  his  report  to  the  Government  indicated 
the  existence  of  four  fresh  water  streams  of  considerable  size 
coming  from  the  North-East  and  shedding  into  the  Murcbison.  He 
also  stated  that  the  belt  of  country  around  Mounts  Kenneth  and 
M^uet,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Austin,  was  probably 
"  one  of  the  finest  goldfields  in  the  world." 

In  iSSfi  Mr.  A.  C.  Gregory  made  his  well-known  journey 
from  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia  along  Sturt 
Creek,  tracing  it  as  far  as  Termination  Lake  (Gregory's  Salt  Sea, 
latitude  20°  16'  South,  longitude  127°  31'  Bast)  in  the  North-East 
district  of  this  Colony.  Finding  no  visible  outlet  for  the  waters 
of  this  sea,  he  returned  to  his  camp  on  the  Victoria,  and  resumed 
his  previous  exploration  of  that  river.  During  this  trip  the 
Denison  Plains,  to  the  South  of  the  present  Eimberley  goldfield, 
were  discovered. 

In  1657  Mr.  P.  T.  Qr^^ory  ascended  the  Murcbison  Biver  to 
complete  the  survey  of  its  unexamined  portions. 

7n  18o8  Captain  H.  M.  Deuham.  in  H.M.S.  "Herald," 
assisted  by  Lieutenant  J.  Hutchison,  surveyed  the  portion  of 
Sh&rk  Bar  lying  South  of  Dompier  Beef,  including  the  Sound 
Jiow  aiUea  hj  hia  name. 
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I>uniig  the  same  jear  a  land  expedition  under  Mr.  F.  T.  Qr^ory 
was  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  explorinff  and  reporting  on  the 
Oascoyne  and  Shark  Baj  Districts.  Leaving  the  Seraldine 
Mine  on  the  16th  April,  Gre^ry  followed  the  Murchison  Biyer  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Gould,  and  the  inteiremne  country 
having  been  crossed,  reached  the  head  waters  of  the  Qascoyne. 
Tracing  that  river  down  to  its  mouth,  he  returned  by  a  route 
somewhat  similar  to  his  outward  one,  and  reported  that  there 
were  several  large  tracts  of  good  and  well-watered  land,  suitable 
f<ir  pastoral  purposes,  to  be  found  in  the  Oascoyne  District.  This 
proved  a  much  needed  encouragement  to  the  settlers  in  the  Colony. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Boe,  a  son  of  the  Surveyor  General,  accompanied 
Mr.  Gregory  on  this  expedition. 

The  year  1861  also  was  one  important  in  the  history  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Colony,  when  other  large  tracts  of  country, 
hitherto  considered  useless,  were  added  to  its  pastoral  districts. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Gregory  was  sent  to  report  on  that  part  of  the 
country  lying  inland  from  the  North- West  coast,  which  had 
previously  been  unfavourably  reported  upon  by  King  and  Stokes. 
From  the  10th  May  to  the  17Ui  October,  with  Niclfol  Bay  as  his 
base  of  operations,  he  was  occupied  in  exploring  the  back  countiy 
near  the  headwaters  of  the  Ashburton,  Fortescue,  DeGrey,  and 
Oakover  rivers.  All  these  rivers  were  discovered  and  named  by 
him,  and  he  also  discovered  several  large  areas,  notably  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nickol  Bay,  which  were  suitable  for  pastoral  purposes. 

Prom  the  3rd  July  to  the  23rd  August  Messrs.  B.  i). 
Olarkson,  C.  E.  and  A.  Dempster,  and  C.  Harper,  were 
engaged  in  explorii^;  the  country  East  of  Northam,  and  suo- 
cesnfully  penetrated  the  dense  scrub  and  salt-lake  country 
previously  supposed  to  be  impasaabte.  They  reached  Mount 
Kennedy,  and  traversed  a  great  portion  of  the  district  which  now 
forms  the  Yilgam  Goldfield.  Qeorgina  Bange  was  the  furthest 
point  reached,  and  here  the  country  had  considerably  improved,  the 
soil  being  rich  and  the  grass  excellent. 

In  July  of  this  year,  and  in  JuTte,  1865,  Captain  E.  A.  Delisser, 
a  squatter,  made  excursions  from  Fowler's  Bay  in  South  Australia, 
into  the  Soutb-East  comer  of  this  Colony.  He  went  in  a  North- 
West  direction  from  the  head  of  the  Bight,  and  after  suffering 
somewhat  from  want  of  water,  reached  a  district  covered  with  grass 
and  saltbush.  which  he  described  as  eicellent  for  grazing  purposes. 
His  opinion  of  this  district  has  since  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  A. 
Mason  and  other  travellers. 

In  1863  Messrs.  C.  C.  Hunt  and  Bidley  landed  at  the  DeGrey 
River,  and  explored  the  country  touched  on  by  F.  T.  Gregory. 

In  the  same  year,  from  the  7th  May  to  the  Slst  July,  Mr. 
Henry  Maxwell  L^roj  was  in  charge  of  an  expedition  organised 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  district  East  of  York,  aai  diaoorar- 
ing  country  suitable  for  sheep-farming. 
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FortMcue  riven,  Th&j  were  auccessful  in  demoustratiiig  the 
suiCabilit;  of  the  I&nd  for  pastoral  purposes,  and  opening  up  this 
pncticallj  unknown  district  for  settlement. 

On  fhe  6th  of  May,  1866,  Mr.  J.  L<^ue  sent  out  a.  party  from 
Camden  Harbour,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  A.  McBae,  for  tha 
purpose  of  exploring  the  country  Southward.  On  the  lOth,  after 
croMing  well-graased  level  plains,  in  places  the  grass  being  so 
atroDg  that  ^  horsee  had  as  much  as  they  could  do  to 
wade  throngh  it,  they  reached  a  rirer.  They  found  it  a  fine 
stream  150  yards  wide,  running  North  by  West.  The  banks  were 
about  20  feet  high,  and  the  current  ran  about  two  miles  per 
hour.  The  next  day  they  saw  15  or  20  natives  burning  the  grass  for 
pgeons'  eggs.  The  aborigines  were  unarmed ;  they  were  very  much 
alarmed,  and  tried  to  hide  themselves  in  the  long  grass.  The  party 
ttarted  on  the  return  trip  that  afternoon,  and  reached  Camden 
Harbour  on  the  16th. 

Mr.  McSae  reported  that  "  the  country  possessed  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  good  sh^p  oonntry,  except  that  it  was  low,  and  perhaps 
100  far  North.  The  principal  timber  was  the  whit«  and  flooded  gum, 
and  two  kinds  of  wattle;  the  boabab  also  grew  in  great  luxuriance." 
A  period  of  some  years  now  elapsed  in  which  little  or  nothing 
was  done  in  the  way  of  further  exploration,  but,  three  years  after 
Hunt's  swiond  journey  to  the  Hampton  Plains,  the  first  of  that 
memorable  series  of  explorations  undertaken  by  Afr.  (now  Sir)  John 
F<.>rrest  and  his  brother  Alexander,  which  have  proved  so  im< 
j-ortant  to  the  Colony,  was  concluded. 

In  1869.  from  the  15th  April  to  the  6th  August,  Mr.  John 
Forrest,  then  a  surveyor  in  the  employ  of  the  Western  Australian 
tiovemment,  made  a  short  expedition  to  Lake  Barlee.  Although 
uDsucoi^ssful  in  finding  good  land  available  for  pastoral  or  agricul- 
tural settlement,  he  obtained  a  reliable  survey  of  a  great  deal 
of  country  hitherto  unknown,  and  withdrew  one  more  district  from 
the  unexplored  redone  of  the  Colony. 

The  expedition  was  also  barren  of  results  with  regard  to  its 
main  (ibjetA.  the  unravelling  of  the  mystery  in  which  the  fate  of  the 
liiat  Leichardl's  party  is  mvolved.  but  succeeded  in  penetrating 
Eastward  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  Mount  Mai^aret, 
r«acbing  latitude  28°  41'  South,  longitude  122°  50'  East. 

In  18Z0  the  same  explorer,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  made 
his  well-known  journey  from  Perth  to  Adelaide  via.  Eucla. 

Leaving  Perth  on  the  80th  March,  a  Soutb-Easterly  course  was 
tuken  to  Esperaooe  Bay.  where  the  ''  Adur,"  a  hired  schooner,  was 
to  meet  them  with  supplies,  and  render  any  further  assistance  she 
could.  From  Eaperance  Bay  an  Easterly  stretch  of  130  miles 
brought  them  to  Israelite  Bay.  and  on  the  30th  May  the  httle  band 
of  explorera  started  afresh.  Striking^  inland  from  the  coast,  which 
had  been  closely  followed  since  leaving  Eaperance,  want  of  water 
«umpelled  a  forced  march  to  longitude  12&'  24',  where  Eyi«  biiA 
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marked  a  soppl;.  Thence  tbe  leader  made  a.  flying  trip  northwards, 
and  reported  the  country  there  to  be  ^ood  grazing  land,  bnt  without 
permanent  water.  The  schooner  having  arranged  to  meet  them  at 
Port  Eucla,  on  the  24th  June  thej  left  their  oasis,  and  after  a  neces- 
sarilf  hurried  journey,  throughout  which  their  horsea  suffered  some* 
what  severely  from  thirst,  reached  Eucla  safelj,  but  greatlj  ex- 
hausted  bv  the  hardships  tn  route. 

After  a  short  trip  inland,  Forrest  left  Eucla  on.  the  14th  July,  and 
passing  through  South  Australian  territory  from  that  date,  reached 
Adelaide  safely  on  the  27th  August,  1870,  having  uecomplisbed  the 
joumey,  which  had  taken  Eyre  twelve  months,  in  less  than  five.  This 
was  possible  owing  to  the  greater  facilities  which  the  later  expedition 
commanded,  and  Forrest  was  enabled  to  give  a  more  impartial  verdict 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  country  passed  through.  In  so  far  as  thia 
affected  Western  Australia  it  was  distinctly  cheering,  for  although 
Eyre's  opinion  of  the  waterless  nature  of  the  country  traversed  was 
confirmed,  yet  the  district  inland  from  the  coast,  hitherto  supposed  to 
be  a  sandy  desert,  was  found  by  Forrest  (between  126°  and  129°  East 
longitude)  to  be  beautifully  grassed,  with  water  procurable  in  some 
places  at  moderate  depths.  To  use  the  explorer's  own  words,  "  If 
water  could  be  procured  on  the  tableland,  it  would  be  the  finest  pas- 
toral district  of  Western  Australia." 

In  18T1  Mr.  A.  Forrest  took  charge  of  an  expedition  to  the 
Eastward  in  search  of  new  pastoral  country.  Owing  to  a  late  st&rt, 
he  and  his  party  were  compelled  to  make  for  the  coast  when  they 
had  reached  latitude  31'  South,  longitude  123^  37'  East.  This  course 
led  them  to  Mount  Raggeil,  and  thence  proceeding  Westerly  they  re- 
turned to  Perth  via  Eaperance,  having  gone  out  600  miles,  and 
^scovered  a  considerable  tract  of  good  country,  much  of  which  has 
since  been  taken  up  and  stocked. 

In  1873,  during  April,  Mr.  William  Christie  Gosse,  Deputy 
Surveyor  General  of  South  Australia,  setting  out  from  Alice  Spritikcs 
Teli^raph  Station,  attempted  to  make  the  overland  joumev  to  Perth. 
He  returned  to  his  starting  point  in  December,  having  failed  to  get 
through  owing  to  the  arid  nature  of  the  country.  He,  however, 
entered  Western  Australia  near  the  Tomkinson  Mountains,  and 
examined  the  cimntry  in  the  vicinity,  also  that  near  the  Cavenagh 
and  Barrow  Ranges,  thus  ai-'iniring  a  ge<^raphicat  knowledfie  of 
some  hundreds  of  miles  of  new  coimtry.  His  furthest  Westerly 
position  was  in  longitude  126°  S9'  East,  to  the  South  of  the 
Barrow  Range. 

A  more  successful  atteni|>t  was  made  in  the  same  year.  ItotHoen 
the  15th  April  and  29th  Deit'iuber.  by  Major  Peter  Egertoii  War- 
burton  in  his  joumey  from  the  McD'rmot  Rauges  in  South  Aus- 
tralia to  the  head  wafers  of  the  Oakovcr  River. 

Although  he  reached  the  West  Coast,  and  [yeiietrated  a  district 
never  before  examined  by  white  men.  little  wits  learned  from  his 
experiences.  The  expedition  was  provided  with  camels,  but.  owing 
to  constant  delays,  provisions  fell  snort,  and  sickness  came.     War- 
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barton  thevenpon  detflmuited  to  piuh  through  aa  rapidly  as  possible, 
tr&Telliag  by  night ;  and  tfaus,  fleeiDK  "aHit  were  for  their  Uvea 
Westward  over  the  Sahara,"  the  members  of  the  expedition  were  too 
much  occupied  to  notice  carefully  the  character  of  the  diBtrict« 
ttaveraed.  What  opinion  they  did  form  was  unfavourable,  as  the 
GOuntrr  was  reported  to  be  a  sterile  one,  in  which  horB<-s  could  not 
possibly  exist,  and  in  which  nothing  was  visible  in  the  way  of  per- 
manent water  courses.  On  this  journey  were  found  the  Joanna 
Springs,  since  invented  with  melancholy  interest  in  connection  with 
the  Calvert  expedition,  as  the  appointed  n^ndezvous  which  the  ill- 
Eated  explorer«.  Wells  and  Jones,  failed  to  reach.  Warburton's 
route  throughout  lay  between  the  20th  and  22nd  parallels  of  lati- 
tude  Sooth. 

Ih  1874,  on  the  18th  March,  shortly  before  Major  Warburton's 
arrival  in  Perth,  Mr.  John  Forrest,  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Alexander,  left  that  city  to  attempt  the  solution  of  the  same  piob- 
lem  which  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  two  last-named 
explorers,  the  nature  of  the  interior  of  the  Colony,  and  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  whether  a  route  to  the  advanced  settlements  of  South 
Australia  was  practicable.  According  to  ofBcial  instructions  he  was  to 
"  obtain  information  concerning  the  immense  tract  of  fouutrv  from 
which  flow  the  Murchison,  G-ascoyue,  Ashhurton,  DcGrey,  Fitzroy, 
and  other  rivers  falling  into  the  sea  on  the  WeHtem  and  Northern 
shores  of  this  territory."  Upon  reaching  the  tr<)picH,  Forrest's 
further  course  was  to  be  discretionary.  Leaving  Yuin  on  the 
14tb  April,  and  strilfing  the  Murchison  River,  they  followed  it  as 
far  aa  the  Bobinson  Range ;  thence  struck  South-East  to  Mounts 
Bartle  and  Russell,  and  North-Bast  by  the  Kimberley  (bclli-ved  to 
be  the  watershed  of  the  Murchison)  and  Frere  Ranges,  till  they 
reached  Weld  Springs,  where  an  unlimited  supply  of  cleitr  fr^h  water 
was  found.  The  land  had  so  far  proved  good,  and  in  places— such  as 
tite  bisin  of  the  Upper  Murchison — admirably  adapted  for  grazing 
pui^ses,  but  as  soon  as  they  had  quitte<l  their  position  at  Weld 
Springs  (about  longitude  122°  East)  a  succession  of  wiitcrtess 
■trt?tcbes  of  spinifex  country  was  encountered  which  would  have 
proved  fatal  to  thu  expedition's  purpose  but  for  I  he  tiiuely  discoveries 
of  small  BUpplieeof  the  precious  liquid — notably  at  Alexander  Spring. 
Tbev  were  now  within  a  hundred  miles  of  (iossc's  furthest  West, 
and  were  pursuing  an  Easterly  course;  so.  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances might  have  expected  to  reach  known  conntry  in  a  few  days ; 
but  s»  great  was  the  dearth  of  water,  that  a  return  an  their  own 
tnM'k  liecame  a  serious  contingency.and  itwasonly  owing  to  the  fore- 
siKht  and  perseverance  of  their  leader  thiU  IIiih  catiistruphe  was 
av.iidt;d.  After  passing  over  more  spinifex  cuuulry  and  several 
nn;k_v  ranges,  they  at  last  reached  pennan>mt  water  at  B  irlee 
Springs,  and  found  themselves  in  a  neigh  bo  nrhooil  already  traversed 
by  Giles  and  Oosse.  halting,  in  fact,  at  Fort  Mueller,  one  of  the 
former  explorwr's  depAt.s.  From  this  (H-int  to  the  end  of  their 
journey,  their  prerious  difficulties  recurn;d,  l>ut  to  u  greatly  modified 
extent,  and  the  whole  party  reached  the  Pcake  Telegraph  Station 
on  the  27tb  Stpteaber,   &ad  Adelaide   ou    the  3rd  ^oiemhut. 


Ifecessitj,  in  aeveral  instances,  bad  sh&ped  their  conne.  First, 
in  Western  Australia,  owing  to  want  of  water,  the;  were  pre- 
vented from  penetrating  as  far  to  the  North  as  had  been  desired; 
afterwards,  when  thev  had  crossed  the  border,  a  combination  of 
causes,  including  a  -hot,  dry  season,  bad  country,  short  provisionH. 
and  fat^d  animals,  changed  Forrest's  intention  of  exploring  to  the 
South. 

Whilst  his  report  as  to  the  chances  of  settlement  in  the  spinifex 
region  was  distinctly  unfaTOurable,  with  perhaps  an  eiception  in 
favour  of  patches  similar  to  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Moore  and  Lake  Augusta,  still  Forrest  gave  a  most  cheering 
account  of  the  land  on  the  Murchison  beyond  the  then  settled 
districts  of  the  Colony. 

It  will  be  seen  what  a  disadvantage  he  laboured  under  compared 
with  Warburton  and  Gosse.  But  even  thus  handicapped,  he  only 
the  more  exhibited  his  ability  as  an  explorer ;  for  whilst  Warburton, 
equipped  with  camels,  hurried  across  the  continent,  losing  fifteen 
out  of  seventeen  beasts,  Forrest  not  only  saved  a  dozen  of  his 
eighteen  horses,  but  travelling  slowly,  and  making  careful  notes,  was 
a^e  to  give  a  full  and  valuable  report  on  the  character  of  the 
country  through  which  he  had  passed,  and,  in  the  words  of  a  well- 
known  historian,  "concluded  one  of  the  most  remarkable  journeys 
on  recoid. " 

Contemporaneously  with  these  expeditions  of  Forrest,  War- 
burton, and  Gosse,  a  series  of  journeys  was  being  made  by  a 
man  who  must  always  rank  high  amongst  the  noteworthy  explorers 
of  this  State. 

Ernest  Giles  had  determined  to  accomplish  a  task  which  had 
baffled  many  explorers — the  examination  and  opening  up  of  the 
supposed  desert  of  Central  Australia ;  but  it  was  not  until  his  third 
attempt  that  he  was  successful ;  and  his  journey  must  rank  next 
to  Forrest's  as  the  most  remarkable  of  similar  attempts,  for  he  not 
only  succeeded  in  crossing  from  Adelaide  to  Perth,  but  completed 
the  circuit  by  returning  overland  to  South  Australia  vid  the 
Murchison,  and  accomplished  this  in  about  twelve  months'  actual 
travelling  time. 

Being  provided  with  horses  only  during  his  previous  two 
expeditions,  he  failed  in  the  former  one  even  to  reach  tlie  border, 
and  in  the  second  (ISf'S-l)  penetrated  the  desert  country  in  two 
directions,  only  to  be  driven  back  to  South  Australia  through  lack 
of  water.  On  his  journey  to  and  from  Fort  Mueller,  no  aerious 
mishap  befell  him  or  his  partv.  but  in  the  flying  trip  during  which 
he  sighted  the  Alfred  and  ^arie  ranges,  his  companion  Gibson 
succumbed  to  the  perils  of  the  desert  now  known  by  that  ill-fated 
explorer's  name. 

In  1875,  on  Giles'  third  expedition,  he  was,  through  the 
generosity  of  Sir  Thomas BIder,  equipped  with  camels,  and  effectually 
proved  their  superiority  over  horses  as  desert -voyagers  by  accom- 
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pliibtn^  with  them,  comparatiTel;  eaalj,  what  hia  most  etrenuouB 
efforts  with  horses  had  previouslj  failed  to  achieve. 

Leaving  Port  Augusta  on  the  23rd  May,  they  reached  Boundary 
Dtm,  in  Western  Australia,  during  August.  So  far  the  journey 
bid  proved  easy,  but  as  soon  as  they  plunged  into  the  Great  Tictoria 
Deaert,  which  extends  some  hundreds  of  miles  towards  the  West,  they 
began  to  under^  the  usual  bardBfai))s  of  travellers  in  such  districts. 
When  nearly  exhausted  by  a  waterless  stage  of  325  miles,  they 
imbed  Queen  Victoria  Springs.  After  a  short  rest  here,  a  course 
Iforth-£ast  of  the  present, Ooolgardie  goldheld  was  taken,  and  water 
WIS  found  at  triarriiig.  The  remainder  of  the  journey  was  uneventful, 
■nd  steering  Westward,  they  reached  Mount  Churehman,  and 
eventually  Tootra,  an  out-station  of  Messrs,  Clunes',  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lake  Moore.  At  Perth,  whii-h  was  entered  on  the  \Stit 
November,  they  received  a  hearty  welcome — having  travelled  2,f>75 
miles  in  about  five  months.  During  this  expedition  nothing 
special  in  the  way  of  coontiy  suitable  for  settlement  was  discovered. 

After  a  few  weeks'  rest  in  Perth,  the  return  journey  was 
b^un  on  13th  January,  1876,  its  first  stage  being  to  Northampton, 
MOeraldton. 

Giles'  object  in  this  expedition  was  not  only  to  reach  the 
Alfred  and  Marie  Banges  which  he  had  seen  on  his  1874  journey, 
and  to  connect  with  his  route  of  that  year,  but  also  to  aacertainhow  far 
the  terrible  Gibson's  Desert  extended  to  the  West.  Having  passed 
the  head  waters  of  the  Murchison  and  Gascoyne.  they  reached 
Mount  Labouchere.  and  on  the  10th  May  encamped  on  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Ashburton.  A  subordinate  excursion  was  then  made 
from  Grand  Junction  Dep&t  northward  to  Ophthalmia  Kaoge  and 
Mount  Bobinson,  on  the  border  of  the  tropics.  The  heatl  of  the 
Ashburton  was  reached,  350  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  it  was  thus 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  rivers  in  the  Colony. 

TheyenteredGibson'sDeserton  the  1st  of  June,  having  resumed 
Uieir  journey  Eastwards,  and  from  the  12th  to  18th  of  that  month 
miffeivd  inteubely  from  want  of  water,  a  stretch  of  230  miles  being 
traversed  without  it.  Soon  afterwards  the  Alfred  and  Marie 
Banges.  and  later  on  the  familiar  Bawlinson  Mountains  came  in  sight, 
whence,  passing  through  South  Australian  territory,  the  Peake 
Station  was  reached  on  the  23rd  August,  a  moat  formidable  and 
hazardouBJoumeyhavinfrbeen  completed  withgreateipedition.  Giles 
was  DOW  ^le  to  thoroughly  substojitiate  the  views  of  those  explorers 
and  geogTUphers  who  had  described  the  greater  part  of  the  interior 
of  Australia  as  a  sandy  desert  unfit  for  settlement.  In  performing 
thene  journeys  he  added  greatly  to  the  knowledge  of  the  country 
trmverwd.  and  exhibited  great  skill  as  an  explorer. 

J»  1876  Messrs.  Phillip  Saunders  and  Adam  Johns,  residents  of 
the  Northern  Territory,  South  Australia,  crossed,  on  a  gold  pros- 
pecting tour,  from  Boeboume  to  the  overland  telegraph  hne. 
nawDg  through  the  Kimberler  district,  they  failed  to  disuo'*"  " 


auriferous  nature,  but  reported  on  good  putoral  oouatiy  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

In  1879,  between  the  25th  Februa^  and  the  6tb  October,  Ur. 
Alexander  Forrest  crossed  from  the  DeOrey  River  to  Dalj  Waters 
Station  on  the  overland  Adelaide-Port  Darwin  telegraph  line. 
Leaving  Beagle  Ba;,  be  proceeded  East  to  King  Sound,  and 
thence  up  the  Fitzroj,  which  be  followed  for  some  distance,  and 
found  it  to  be  deep  and  rapid.  Failing  to  penetrate  the 
rugged  posses  of  the  Leopold  Bauge,  be  was  reluctantlj  obliged 
to  go  round  it,  and  proceeding  up  the  valley  of  t,be  Margaret  River, 
discovered  the  well-watered  Nicholson  Pluns,  which  he  speaks  of 
as  the  "  finest  part  of  Western  Australia  that  I  have  seen. 

An  Easterly  course  having  been  taken,  the  Ord  Biver  was  then 
met  with,  and  its  neighbourhood  seemed  likely  to  repay  a  thorough 
examiuatiun ;  but,  with  sick  companions  and  provisions  fallin^r  short, 
the  only  course  open  was  to  steer  for  the  telegraph,  still  3(H>  miles 
away,  which  Forrest  succeeded  in  reaching  after  much  suffering 
from  thirst. 

This  trip  was  a  highly  successful  one,  as  he  found  some  of  the 
moat  valuable  country  in  the  Northern  part  of  Western  Australia, 
which  has  since  been  stocked  with  cattle  and  sheep,  and  where  large 
mineral  wealth  still  remains  to  be  developed. 

In  1883  and  the  following  year,  Mr.  John  Forrest,  accom- 

?iuied  by  Surveyors  J.  S.  Brooking,  H.  F.  Johnston,  Q,  B. 
urner  and  G.  J.  Walsh,  landing  at  Boebuck  Bay,  examined 
a  lat^  portion  of  the  Kimberley  Division.  He  proceeded 
from  La  Orange  Bay  to  Fitzroy  Biver,  examined  tte  inter- 
mediate country  carefully  as  fu*  ae  St.  George's  Range,  and 
found  that  it  consisted  mainly  of  rich  elevated  grassy  plains  with 
abundance  of  water.  Round  the  lowest  part  of  the  Ord  River  the 
country  was  ascertained  to  be  a  fertile  alluvium  clothed  with 
rich  luxuriant  grass.  The  surveyors  attaclied  to  this  expedition 
made  accurate  surveys  of  large  portions  of  the  district,  traversing 
the  Fitzroy,  Margaret,  May,  Leonard,  and  Richenda  Bivers.  MrE. 
T.  Hardman  also  accompanied  this  party  and  collected  data  which 
enabled  bim  to  prepare  a  valuable  geological  map. 

In  1883  Messra.  W.  J.  O'Donnell  and  W.  Carr-Boyd,  exploring 
the  country  from  the  overland  tel^raph  line  in  the  direction 
of  Eoeboume,  were  fortunate  in  finding  good  country  in  £imberleT, 
and  in  1884  a  second  expedition  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  W,  J. 
O'Donnell  and  party  from  the  Eatherine  Telegraph  Station  to  the 
same  diBtrict. 

In  1883  Mr.  E.  T.  Hardman,  the  Government  Geologist, 
reported  indications  of  auriferous  country  in  the  Kimberley  district, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  first  payable  mi\d  in  Western  Australia 
was  discovered  in  that  District  by  Messrs.  Ghas.  Hall  and  P. 
Slattery. 
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7a  1884  an  unfortunate  expedition  was  undertaken  hj  Mr.  H. 
Slocbdale,  an  experienced  bushmun,  from  Cambridge  Gulf,  iu  order 
to  eiplore  the  countrj'  in  its  vicinity. 

From  the  Oriilt  Southwards  he  traversed  well-watered  and 
dtTosified  country  till  Buchanan  Creek  was  reached.  Having  formed 
hii  de[nt  there,  he  hoped  to  make  further  explorations,  but  owing  to 
certain  irregularities  which  had  occurred  in  his  absence  on  a  flying 
trip,  he  waa  compelled  to  start  immediately  for  his  destination, 
the  overland  telegraph  line  between  Adelaide  aod  Port  Darwin, 
ud  later  to  abandon,  at  their  own  request,  two  of  his  eompanions, 
vboin  he  left  provided  with  all  necessaries,  and  to  whom  a  relief 
party  was  despatched  immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  the 
telegrt^h  station.  This  and  subsequent  search-parties  failed, 
however,  to  discover  any  traces  of  the  ill-fated  men. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  H.  F.  Johnston,  with  Mr.  Q.  B.  Turner 
u  lecoDd  in  command,  and  Mr.  £.  T.  Hardman  as  geologist. 
coDtinoed  the  triangulation  and  feature  surveys  from  Mount  Pierre, 
on  the  Fitzroy  to  the  junction  of  the  Ne^ri  and  Ord.  The  course 
taken  lay  for  a  oonsiderable  distance  South  of  Mr.  A.  Forrest's  route 
in  1879,  and  led  to  the  discofery  and  naming  of  the  Mary  and  Elvire 
Biveraand  numerous  wattrcourses,  "Hall's  Creek"  l)eing  also  found, 
upon  which  is  situated  the  present  townsite  of  that  name,  the  bead 
quarters  of  the  East  Eimberley  Goldfields.  M  r.  Hardman  made  an 
extensive  geolc^ical  examination  of  the  country  traversed,  and 
reported  very  favourably  on  the  auriferous  character  of  the  district, 
his  report  being  important  as  directing  attention  to  the  Kimberlev 
Goldfields. 

In  1885  Mr.  H.  F.  Johnston,  with  Mr.  C.  Y.  Nyulasy  as  second 
in  command,  landed  at  View  Hill.  Cambridge  Gulf,  and  connected 
that  port  by  triangulation  with  the  work  of  1884.  The  course  of 
the  Ord  was  accurately  mapped,  and  discovered  to  be  whollv  in 
Western  Australian  territory  below  the  Negri  Junction.  The 
positions  of  the  Bow,  Fraaer,  and  Behn  Rivera,  were  also  aseertaiued. 

In  1887  the  discovery  of  colours  of  gold  at  Mugakine  led  to 
tbeorKanisationofthe"Settlers' Association, "which,  with  Government 
aid,  fitted  out  a  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Beruiird 
Colreavy,  to  explore  the  country  to  the  Eastward  of  Newcastle 
and  Northam.  Tbev  penetrated  the  country  as  far  as  the  Yilgarn 
Hilla.  a  dlstaoce  of  fully  200  miles. 

About  the  same  time  a  party  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  H. 
Anstev,  while  prospecting  in  the  same  section,  found  rich  sjiecimens 
of  gold-bearing  quartz  at  Eenuin,  which  led  to  the  more  careful 
eiamioation  of  the  Golden  Valley  and  Southern  Cross  districts. 

In  1888  Mr.  Geo.  Simpson,  M.E..  during  the  month  of  June, 
qiaAi  a  journey  to  the  Hampton  Plains  on  l>ehalf  of  a  private 
■yiidkat«.  He  met  with  and  retried  on  goo>\  country  ia  ti^^^ 
Metric*,  fdmtr  of  water  and  fair  timber  beinf{  found  tlnei*, 
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dDcing  good  stock  bushes,  bat  all  extremely  dry.  A  belt  of 
oHintTj  "  worthy  the  attention  of  proBpectora  "  was  also  met  with. 
EMfing  rested  for  some  time  at  the  Kange.  they  set  out  to  examine, 
if  possible,  the  Western  side  of  the  desert  they  had  just  traversed, 
bnt  wattt  of  water  compelled  them  to  take  an  extreme  Westerly 
ooune  truj  Mount  Monger,  to  the  Murchison,  passing  through 
country  mostly  covered  with  miserable  thicket  on  a  sandy  soil  with 
granite  outcrops.  On  the  1st  January,  1892,  thej  reached  their 
destination,  where  the  majority  of  the  members  left  the  expedition, 
and  their  leader  was  recaJled  to  Adelaide.  In  his  abseace,  a  flying 
trip  was  taken  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Wells  into  the  district  known  as  Block 
A, lying  between Oiles'  1876and  Forrest's  1874trackB.  Startingprac- 
tically  from  thedepdtat  Welbundinum,  hecompletedhiseiamination 
of  pnctically  the  whole  block  in  about  six  weeks,  between  the  28rd 
February  and  the  4th  April.  In  this  expedition  he  travelled 
834  miles,  discovered  some  fine  ranges  and  hills,  a.  large  ext«nt 
of  pastoral,  and  some  auriferous  country,  but  no  permanent  surface 
water.  The  total  area  explored  in  the  two  expeditions  was  80.000 
square  miles,  and  the  total  mileage  covered  2,745  miles. 

In  1896,  on  the  16th  July,  Mr.  L.  A.  Wells,  chief  of  the 
Calvert  Exploration  Expedition,  started  from  Lake  Way  to  examine 
the  country  betweea  the  East  Murchison  and  Fitzroy  Rivers. 

Adopting  a  North'Easterly  course,  a  depot  was  formed  in 
latitude  25°  54'  South,  longitude  122°  20'  East,  excellent  water-holes 
and  fair  country  existing  in  the  neij^hbourhood.  The  period 
between  the  10th  August  and  the  8th  Septemberwas  occupied  in  a 
flying  trip  North-East  through  Mount  Bates,  on  a  dry  stage  of  200  ' 
miles,  till  a  'good  well  was  found  in  latitude  23°  23'  South,  and 
longitude  124°  East,  whence  a  return  was  made  via  Giles'  1876 
route.  Leaving  the  depSt  finally  on  the  14th  September, 
the  party  at  length  reached  Separation  Well.  Thence  travel- 
ling along  the  meridian  of  Joanna  Springs,  and,  subseqiientty 
upon  reaching  that  point.  North- North -East,  it  struck  the 
Fiteroy  River,  a  little  North- West  of  Mount  Tuckfield.  cm  the  6th 
November,  a  distance  altogether  from  Mount  Bates  of  500  miles. 
Most  of  this  was  the  usual  spinifex  and  saudridge  country,  and  the 
last  300  miles  were  almost  destitute  of  camel  feed  or  wat«r— in 
fact  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  five  beasts,  and  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  saving  the  others. 

AtSeparation  Well  Messrs. C.  P.  Wells  and  G.  Lindsay  Jones 
were,  on  the  llth  October,  sent  on  to  eiamitie  the  country  Ix-uring 
West-North- West  for  80  or  100  miles,  and  thence  North-East  to  cut 
their  leader's  track  about  30  or  40  miles  South  of  Joanna  Springs. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  rendezTuus  six  days  later  than  had  been 
expected,  not  finding  the  two  men,  Mr.  L.  A.  Wells  naturally  con- 
cluded that  they  had  arrived  previously,  and  liocn  compelled  to  punh 
on  to  the  Pittroy.  The  fate  of  the  unfoi-tunate  men  liaa  since  been  as- 
oertuned,  their  bodies  being  found  by  Wells  Boroe  months  afterwurds 
fourteen  miles  West- South- West  from  the  Sprin^;8,  Their  ^o\iTna.\ 
diKloaed  the  ttct  thst,  being  unable  to  proceed  owint;  to  tlift  ^wwn 


nature  of  the  country,  they  retraced  their  steps,  and,  Btriking  the 
expedition's  track,  followed  it  Northvards,  only  to  perish  from  want 
of  water  about  the  15th  November. 

Ab  soon  ae  the  news  that  two  of  the  party  were  nuBsin^ 
reached  Perth,  energetic  efforts  were  put  forth  by  the  Wert 
Australian  Government,  and  on  the  19th  December,  Mr.  W.  P. 
fiudall  left  Braeaide  Station  on  the  Oakover  River  in  charge  of  an 
expedition  to  follow  up  the  river  and  its  branch,  the  Davis,  thence 
rtriking  Eastward  to  cut  the  tracks  of  the  missing  men. 

After  leaving  Christmas  Pool  some  distance  South-East  of 
Mount  Macpherson,  Budall,  guided  by  blacks,  came  upon  a  camp 
into  which  footsteps,  supposed  t«  be  those  of  the  persons  sought, 
were  traceable.  Here,  unfortunately,  ail  tracks  were  lost,  and  he 
was  reluctantly  obliged,  through  his  camels  failing  him,  to  return 
to  his  starting- point.  He  immediately  organised  a  second  trip,  but 
after  strenuous  though  fruitless  efforts,  the  party  eugs^ed  on  this 
expeditioQ  also  were  driven  back  owing  to  the  insuperable  diffi- 
culties encountered.  Rumours,  supplied  by  natives,  of  straying 
camels,  etc.,  having  reached  Budall,  it  was  considered  wise  to  make  a 
further  search  to  the  South  of  the  Oakover  Kiver,  and,  accordingly,  on 
the  7th  February,  1897,  he  again  set  out.  The  course  of  the  river 
being  foUowedforsomedistance.thelatitude  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn 
was  reached,  and  in  loQ)^tude  120°  10'  East  the  bodies  of  two  men, 
supposed  to  have  been  murdered  by  natives,  were  discovered. 
Returning  via  Roy  Hill  Station  t^i  Nulla^ne,  a  report  of  the  find 
was  sent  to  Perth,  but.  after  due  consideration  and  medical  exami- 
nation, it  was  decided  that  the  remains  were  not  ^hose  of  the 
missing  explorers,  and  a  final  attempt  was  made  to  solve  the 
mystery  surrounding  the  fate  of  the  two  men.  Budall.  leaving 
Braeside  Station  on  the  9th  April,  visited  Separation  Well,  and 
attained  a  point  60  miles  South  of  Joanna  Springs  before  returning 
to  Braeside,  which  was  finally  reached  on  the  23rd  June.  Although 
these  journeys  proved  unsuccessful  in  their  object,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  work  was  fruitless,  since  Rudall  had  travelled 
over  an  area  of  23,000  square  miles,  and  had  obtained  a  large 
amount  of  information  not  previously  possessed  concerning  the 
physical  features  of  the  country  examined. 

In  1896,  from  ITth  June  to  13th  September,  Mr.  A.  Mason,  a 
Government  officer,  was  engaged  in  examining  the  South- 
Eastern  district  of  the  Colony,  lying  between  Kurnalpi  and  Eucia, 
into  portions  of  which  rabbits  were  supuused  to  have  penetrated. 
He  claimed  to  have  discovered  some  millions  of  acres  of  some  of 
the  finest  pastoral  and  agricultural  country  in  the  world,  but  re- 

[lorted  a  very  poor  supply  of  surface  water.  This  important  belt  of 
and  lies  between  125  East  longitude  and  the  South  Australian 
Ix.rder,  and  Soiith  of  about  30°  South  latitude.  These  plains  were 
partly  examined  by  Sir  John  Forrest  during  hia  1870  overland  trip 
to  Adelaide,  and  both  he  and  Captain  Dilisser  in  1865  spoke  of 
them  in  terms  somewhat  similar  to  those  used  by  the  later  explorer. 
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In  the  same  rear  on  expedition  was  sent,  uniler  the  auepicea  of 
tlw  South  Auatralian  QoTemment,  from  Oodnadatta  to  Coolgardie, 
to  open  up,  if  possible,  a  stock  route  between  the  two 
pUces. 

Tbe  leader,  Hubbe,  entered  the  Colony  near  Mount  Hinckley, 
bdow  2S'  South  latitude,  and  keeping  to  the  South  of  that  parallel, 
followed  Forrest's  1874  route  through  Barlee  Springs  as  far  as 
Mount  Allott,  and  thence  South-West  bj  Ernest  Giles'  Range, 
tfarelled  to  Lake  Wells.  The  remainder  of  the  joumev  by  De  la, 
Poer  Range  and  Mackenzie's  Well,  where  a  good  supply  of  water 
Tu  obtained,  to  Menzies  and  Coolgardie  was  through  compara- 
tirely  well-known  country.  He  arriTcd  at  the  latter  place  in 
August,  and  left  some  time  afterwards,  returning  vid  Eucla  to 
South  Australia.  E^ir  water  was  found  in  several  places,  e.t/.. 
Mount  Aloysius,  but  the  same  spinifex  country  whith  had  harassed 
FomMt  so  much  was  met  with  throughout,  with  the  exception  of 
■mall  patches  of  better  country  found  near  the  South  Australian 
border  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  journey. 

On  20th  July  an  expedition,  equipped  and  led  by  the  Hon. 
Darid  Carnegie,  left  ciTiliBation  at  Doyle's  Well,  some  fifty  miles 
Sxuth  of  Lake  DarlAt,  to  strike  across  the  continent  in  a  North- 
Nurth-Basterly  direction,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  gold-bearing  or 
pastt>ral  country  in  the  great  desert  lying  between  latitudes  19° 
and  28^  South  and  longitudes  122°  and  129°  East,  which  hitherto 
had  only  been  crossed  from  East  to  West  or  vice  vertd.  Travelling 
iirer  a  long  stretch  of  dir  country,  during  which  joumev  the  camela 
wi^ri!  without  water  for  ISj  days,  they  reached  a  soakage  45  miles 
Si  >uth- South -West  of  Alexander  Spring,  which  afforded  water. 
Pn>ce«ding  on  past  the  Spring,  which  was  dry.  a  icv  low  sandstone 
niDges  and  bills  were  found,  and.  occasionally  in  the  valleys,  belts  of 
bloodwood,  and  a  few  shrubs  edible  to  camels ;  but  most  of  the 
oiUDtry  was  a  continuous  waste  of  sand  ridges.  From  latitude 
■2»-  44J'  to  latitude  19°  20'  South,  these  were  iigain  broken  by 
iX'canional  high  tablelands  and  sandstone  cliSs,  from  which  small 
creeks  ran  into  the  sand,  fine  rock-pools,  such  as  Godfrey's  tank. 
Wing  found  at  their  heads.  On  the  outgoing  trip,  the  only 
jiermanent  water — Helena  Spring — was  found  in  latitude  21°  20' 
Siutb  in  limestone  formation.  Within  fifty  miles  of  Hall's  Criiek 
<iiie  of  the  party,  Mr.  Charles  Stansmore.  lost  his  life  through  a 
gun  accident.  On  reaching  that  township  on  6th  Deceml)er,  Mr. 
C'umegie  beard  of  the  disaster  to  the  Calvert  ExiH.>ditiuQ  and  at 
••m»f  offered  his  assistance,  but  relief  parties  had  already  l>een 
deitfaitched.  After  a  badly  needed  rest,  the  exp<-dition  left  Mr. 
Streti'be's  cattle  station  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1897.  and 
travelled  down  the  Sturt  Creek  to  its  juuction  willi  Gregory's  Salt 
Sr*.  in  which  were  found  numbers  of  wild  fowl  and  fittli.  Following 
thence  a  generally  Southerly  direction  parallel  t<i  the  1x>r<ler. 
■and  ridges  commenced alniut  latitudes  20°  ^IV  8<iulh,  and  continued 
ID  almost  unending  monotony  as  far  South  us  the  Rawliiison  Range. 
A  mage  of  considenble  size,  the  Stunsmwe.  waa  found  m  aWiaX 
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latitude  21  J"  Sonth,  but  neither  auriferous  nor  paatorol  country 
appeared  to  exist  in  ita  ricinitv.  Thence  a  Southerlj  couree  was 
ta£ea  to  the  Eastern  end  of  Lake  Macdonald.  The  sand  ridffes  in  tfajs 
district  were  so  frequent  that  in  eiffht  hours  travelhng  86  of  them 
were  passed  over.  From  here  a  Southerlj  and  South -Westerly  course 
was  taken  past  the  Bawlinson  Range,  till  the  outward  (1896)  track 
was  struck  near  Alexander  Spring.  Much  needed  water  wm  found 
in  the  bed  of  Blyth  Creek,  and  a  welcome  fall  of  rain  filled  the 
Sprii^  itself.  Crossing  Lake  Wells,  and  outtini;  the  Grlistoun 
Creek  near  its  head,  the  first  auriferous  country  seen  since  leaving 
Hall's  Creek  was  met  with.  From  this  a  course  was  shaped 
through  Lake  Darlfit  to  Coolgardle,  which  was  reached  in  August, 
the  expedition  having  travelled  three  thousand  miles  in  eight  months. 
No  permanent  water  was  found  aft«r  leaving  Sturt  Creek,  and  the 
impracticability  of  a  direct  stock  rout«  being  opened  between  Kim- 
berley  and  the  North  Coolgardle  fields,  was  proved  beyond  question. 
It  was  moreover  clearly  shown  that  the  desert  traversed,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  small  and  isolated  patches,  contained  no 
auriferous  noun  try. 

In  1897,  from  May  to  October,  Mr.  Hugh  Bussel  was  engaged 
on  a  gold  prospecting  tour.  Prom  Crawford's  camp,  60  miles 
North-North- East  of  Mount  Mai^ret,  a  course  was  steered  i-id 
Mount  Shenton  to  Mount  Squires,  the  journey  being  mostly  over 
desert  country.  The  whole  district  in  this  neighbourhood,  includ- 
ii^  the  Barrow,  Warburton,  and  Cavenagh  Banges,  was  carefully 
examined,  but  little  good  country  discovered.  Betumiog  on  his 
outward  track,  no  water  was  found  from  Melango  Creek  to 
Eirkpatrick's  Well,  which  stage  occupied  18J  days. 

1896  to  1898.  On  the  1st  April,  1896,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Hann,  a 
Queensland  squatter,  started  from  Lawn  Hill,  on  the  Oulf  of 
Carpentaria,  to  prospect  the  North-West  interior  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia for  pastoral  country.  His  party  consisted  of  one  white  man, 
six  Queensland  blacks,  and  sixty-seven  horses,  nine  of  which  belonged 
to  bis  white  companion,  who  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Boeboume. 
The  Ord  River  was  struck  in  about  lat.  16°  37'  South,  and  followed 
up  to  Hall's  Creek.  An  attempt  was  made  from  here  to  find  a 
track  through  the  desert  to  the  head  of  the  Oakover  Biver,  but  had 
to  be  abandoned,  and  a  course  made  for  Derby  along  the  Fitzroy 
Kiver.  From  Derby,  Mr.  Hann  went  on  with  his  party  to  Broome, 
Condon,  and  Boeboume.  After  replenishing  his  stores  at  this  latter 
place,  be  followed  the  Fortescue  Biver  to  its  head,  and  thence  North- 
East  to  Nullagine.  From  here  Mr.  Hann  made  a  trip  to  the  East- 
ward, into  the  desert,  where  he  met  Mr.  Budall,  who  was  searching 
for  the  lost  members  of  Wells'  expedition.  So  far  Mr.  Eann's  trip 
had  been  barren  of  results,  and  the  loss  of  horses  was  so  great,  that, 
on  his  arrival  at  Derby,  he  was  about  to  return  to  Queendand,  when 
he  met  Police  Inspector  Ord,  who  advised  him  to  try  the  Leopold 
Ranges  for  trold.  This  he  decided  to  do,  and  a  start  was  made  for  Mt. 
Broome  with  six  Queensland  blacks,  31  horsesand  twodogs.  Oreat 
trouble  was  experienced  in  crossing  the  Leopold  Ranges  on  the 
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Wett  side  of  Mt.  Broome,  but  an  ex&minatioii  uf  the  country  to  Uie 
ITorth  uid  East  for  about  30  miles  bo  satisfied  Mr.  Hann,  that  he 
decided  to  at  onoe  return  to  Derbj,  and  take  up  land  in  the  district 
jnst  risited.  On  bis  leaving  Derb/,  Inspector  Ord  joined 
the  party,  and  the  Rirer  Adcock,  which  had  been  eiploivd 
ud  named  on  the  first  trip,  was  followed  down  to  its  junction 
with  the  fHtZToy  River.  A  high  and  impassable  range  running 
Nortb-Eaat  and  Sonth-West  uf  the  rivAr  on  ite  South-East 
■ide  was  named  Sir  John  Range,  -  and  a  loftv  table-topped 
nwnntsin  to  the  North  of  the  Adcock-Fitzroj  junction,  was  called 
Mt.  Bienoan.  Blacks  here  were  very  numerous.  The  Fitzroy 
Brrer  was  then  followed  up  to  an  impassable  gorge,  200ft.  deep, 
with  precipitous  sides,  which  was  named  Sir  John  Gorge.  To  gpt 
nund  the  range,  the  course  was  altered  to  North-West,  where 
nlendid  cattle  country  was  noticed,  and  then  to  the  South- 
East.  A  fineriTerfrom  the  North-Horth-West  was  struck  here,  which 
forms  a  junction  with  the  Fitzroy  Birer,  about  half-a-mile  above 
Sir  John  Gorge.  I'tus  rivi-r  was  named  the  "  Phillips  "  by  Mr.  Hann, 
but  the  name  was  afterwards  altered  by  the  Survey  or- General  to 
the  "  Hana  Eiver."  On  this  river,  four  miles  above  its  junction  with 
the  PitBroy,  a  tree  marked  bv  Mr.  Robert  Buttons,  |".  was  discovered. 
Ten  miles  above  the  junction  the  river  is  a,  quarter  of  a  mite 
wide,  and  splendidly  adapted  for  watering  stock ;  clear,  ruoning 
water,  low  tanks,  no  bugs,  the  margin  solid  sand,  and  the  stream 
opening  up  every  now  and  then  into  large  water-holes,  all  of  which 
were  found  to  be  full  of  crocodiles,  a  harmless  species,  about  6ft.  to 
Sft.  long,  living  principally  on  fish.  Travelling  abuut  20  miles  up 
this  stream,  a  small  lake  wns  found  on  the  right  liaok  of  tbe  river. 
The  lake  was  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  very  deep,  and  was 
named  "  Gladstone  Lake."  On  the  lake  and  river  geese,  ducks, 
waterheD,  and  many  other  kindH  of  game  were  in  abundance.  The 
whole  country  was  found  to  be  intersected  with  rivers,  creeks,  and 
lagoons,  the  timber  on  the  river  consisting  mainly  of  coolibah,  box, 
idum,  gum,  magnificent  bloodwood,  bauhinia,  kurrajong,  and 
oaobobs.  Oneof  the  latter  trees  was  measured. and  found  to  be  45ft. 
in  diameter,  and  rose  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  100ft.  In  16°  15' 
South  lat.,  the  Hann  River  takes  a  Northeriy  course,  and  runs 
thiuugh  gorges  into  a  rough  range  of  hills,  which  were  named  the 
"Caroline  Ranges."  About  25  miles  West  from  here  a  large  creek 
was  met  with,  and  called  the  "  Charnley ;"  the  travelling  was  ex- 
ceedingly rough,  and  the  horses  in  a  bad  state  for  want  of  shoes.  In 
the  Cbamley  some  bream  were  caught,  and  tbe  river  was  then 
followed  down  through  very  rough  country  to  an  impassable  gorge 
cut  through  a  range  of  high  basalt  hills.  This  range  was  named 
"  Edkins."  It  was  covered  with  immense  stones  us  slippery  as 
glaaa.  A  new  kind  of  palm  was  discovered  here,  wjib  a  succulent 
bead,  which  formed  a  splendid  vegetable  something  akin  to  cabbage. 
Tbe  Leopold  Ranges  were  agaiu  crossed  by  means  of  a  pass  at  tbe 
bead  of  the  Barker  River,  near  Mount  Hart.     Mr.   Hann  was  of 

rloD  that  a  good  dray  road  could  l>e  mode  over  the  ranges  at 
point.     V»tirea  were  rerj  numerous  throughout  tbiacuuatij. 
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but  very  wild  and  unapproachable.  They  were  without  covering  of 
any  kind  whatever,  but  iron  impleinenta  were  discovered  in  their 
camps.  The  last  described  exploration  was  carried  out  in  June,  July, 
and  August,  1898.  To  quote  Mr.  Hann's  own  words,  he  "never 
saw  better  watered  country  in  his  life." 

In  1901,  during  the  month  o(  April,  the  Oovernmeut 
despatched  a  well-equipped  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  P. 
S.  Briickman,  with  Mr.  Charles  Crossland  as  second  in  commaad, 
to  explore  the  extreme  Northern  end  of  the  State,  lyinft  between 
the  I7th  and  Uth  parallela  of  latitude,  and  West  from  the  128th 
Meridian.  That  the  inveatigation  of  the  resources  of  the  country 
might  be  complete,  the  party  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Gibb  Mait- 
land.  the  OovernmeDt  Geologist,  and  an  assistant' geoloeist,  and  Dr. 
P.  M.  House,  as  N^aturalist.  To  use  Mr.  Brockman's  own 
description  of  his  trip: — Leading  the  port  of  Wyndham  on  the 
9th  of  May,  the  party  proceeded  in  a  Southerly  direction,  following 
the  course  of  a  previously  unexplored  river  (named  the  Chamberlain) 
to  the  17th  parallel,  and  proceeded  thence  Westerly,  principally 
over  high  sandstone  tablelands,  to  the  Charnley  Eiver,  which  haS 
been  explored  and  named  by  Mr.  F.  IJann,  in  1899.  Mr.  Hann's 
position  of  this  river  and  the  neighbouring  features  were  found  to 
be  geographically  accurate.  The  party  then  traced  the  Charnley 
and  Isdell  Rivers  WesterW  from  Hann's  exploration  to  their 
respective  j>ointB  of  exit  in  tidal  waters.  They  also  traced  the 
course  of  the  Sale  River  and  tributaries  (discovered  by  Mr.  T.  C. 
Sholl  in  1865,  but  placed  too  far  South  by  him),  and  the  <x>urse  of 
the  Qleneig  River  (discovered  by  Sir  George  Grey  in  1837,  and 
also  (ireviously  shown  in  error  of  latitude).  They  discovered  and 
traced  the  course  of  the  Calder  River,  and  the  head  waters  of  the 
Prince  Regent  River ;  located  the  positions  of  the  tidal  waters 
extending  inland  from  Collier  and  Doubtful  Bays,  and  generally 
investigated  the  country  lying  to  ihe  South-West  and  South-East 
of  the  main  watershed,  which  is  situate  al>out  the  16th  parallel  of 
latitude,  and  to  the  Westward  of  the  126th  Meridian.  Prom  the 
Northern  fall  of  this  watershed  the  Roe  River  m-as  traced  from  its 
source  to  its  exit  into  the  tidal  waters  of  Print*  Frederick 
Harbour.  The  Moiun  River  was  discovered,  and  its  course 
l>etween  the  same  points  traced.  The  head  waters  of  the  King 
Edward  River  were  discovered  at  the  watershed,  and  this  river 
was  again  picked  up  in  alwut  latitude  15°  15',  and  ite 
course  traced  Northerly  to  its  eiit  into  Napier  Broome  Bay. 
Portions  of  the  shores  of  Admiralty  Gulf,  Vausittart  and  Napier 
Broome  Bays,  were  closely  examined  with  n  view  te  selecting  a 
suitable  port  for  the  district.  The  Drysdale  was  traversed  from  its 
moutb  (on  the  14th  parallel  of  latitude)  to  the  main  watershed 
previously  referred  lo  on  the  16th  parallel.  At  the  same  time  a 
sufficient  number  of  points  on  the  Carson  River  were  located  to 
enable  that  stream  to  be  mapped  with  upjiroximate  accuracy.  The 
Durack  River  was  traced  from  the  17th  parallel  of  latitude  to  its 
entrance  into  the  tidal  waters  of  Cambridge  Gulf.  The  whole  of 
the    country    drsined    bv    the    rivers    already    enumerated    was 
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inveBtigated  as  closelj  as  practicable  in  on  exploration  of  this 
d<!Bcriptioti,  all  high  points  met  with  being  ascended,  and  shitrt 
eicursioUB  being  made  at  right  angles  to  the  main  Hue  of  travel 
TrhereTer  prauliuable.  Tbe  exploration  was  completed  on  the  20tb 
November,  bj  the  arrival  of  the  leader  and  hiapartj  at  the  Pentecost 
River,  at  a  point  previously  filed  by  bim  on  the  I8th  Maj.  The 
practical  results  of  Ibe  expeditiou  consist  of  the  discovery  of  a  large 
area  (sii  million  acres)  of  basaltic  pastoral  country  covered  with 
blue  grass,  Mitchell  and  kangaroo  grasses,  and  many  varieties  of  top 
feed,  lying  principally  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  Charnley,  Calder, 
Sale,  Roe,  Motan,  and  Carson  Rivers,  'with  some  extensive  areas  in 
addition  situate  on  the  Drysdale,  and  in  smaller  patches  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Durack  and  it-s  tributaries.  In  additioD  the 
existence  of  suitable  portu  and  routes  of  access  to  enable  this  country 
to  be  utilised  for  stock  raising  were  ascertained.  Uany  objects  of 
scientific  interest  amongst  the  Flora  and  Fauna  of  the  (^strict  were 
discovered  and  brought  back  by  the  party.  A  few  aboriginal 
weapons  aud  implements,  and  a  lai^  number  of  photographs  of 
curious  cave  paintings  were  obtained.  A  eonsiderabte  amount  of 
information  was  also  obtained  with  r^ard  to  the  numbers,  habits, 
and  distribution  of  the  aborigines  of  the  country. 

In  the  same  year,  1901,  a  preliminary  examination  of  the 
country  between  Ealgouilie  and  Buela  was  made  by  Mr.  John 
Muir.  the  Inspector  of  Eugineerini;  Surveys,  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  transcontinental  railway.  The  obj-ct  of  the  expwiition 
was  to  obtain  further  information  regarding  that  tract  of  country 
lying  between  the  Coolgardie  Ooldfields  and  the  South  Australian 
border.  South  of  the  SIst  parallel  of  latitude,  with  a  view,  in  the 
first  place,  of  determining  the  probable  cost  of  constructing  a  rail- 
way through  that  country,  and.  secondly,  of  ascertaining  tlie  nature 
and  resources  of  the  country  propc«ed  to  be  crossed.  Muir 
took  with  him  three  months'  supply  of  provisions,  eleven  carrying 
camels,  and  five  riding  camels.  The  latter  were  required  to  explore 
tbe  outlying  country  for  as  great  a  distance  as  possible  oa  both 
sides  of  the  line  followed  by  the  main  caravan,  and  to  search  tbe 
surrounding  country  for  water.  Two  were  utilised  on  one  side  of 
the  line  of  march,  and  two  on  the  other  side ;  the  fifth  was  kept  as 
a  reserve.  The  expedition  left  Kanowna  on  the  16th  May,  followed 
the  North- West  side  of  tbe  lake  country  as  far  as  Eumalpi,  and 
from  there  turned  South-East  to  Cardinia,  a  granite  rock  lying 
about  5U  miles  East  of  Bulong,  which  was  reached  on  the  23rd. 
Here  the  camels  were  given  a  four  days'  spell,  while  Muir 
examine<l  the  country  Westward  towards  Bulong,  and  two  tnembers 
of  the  party  were  sent  ahead  to  see  what  tbe  Jumanniawatt^r  supply 
was  like.  A  move  was  made  to  the  latter  place  on  the  28th,  and 
thence  the  expedition  proceeded  to  Goddard's  Creek,  about  tiO  miles 
further  on,  two  men  ^tain  being  sent  ahead  to  examine  the 
prospects  of  finding  water.  While  the  caravan  followed  slowly  the 
camel  pad  made  by  the  advance  party,  Muir  examined  the 
country  for  about  10  miles  on  either  side  of  the  line  of  march.  On 
the  31st  the  two  men  were  met,  who  brought  news  that  they  had 
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discovered  a  soak.  On  the  2tid  Junu  the  creek  was  reached,  the 
camels  having  been  five  days  withont  water.  Tjater  on  a  dozen  or 
more  similar  soaks  were  discovered,  but  the  supply  in  every  instance 
was  very  limited.  Mr.  C,  H.  Baliington,  who  was  Mr.  Muir's  chief 
assistant,  found  a  ^ood  soak  some  12  mil'-s  down  the  creek,  and 
th(  main  caravan  was  moved  ua  to  it  on  the  4th  June.  Muir 
meaDwhile,  with  two  men,  three  caniels,  and  a  week's  provisions, 
went  North  to  examine  the  country,  having  been  informed  that 
frequent  rumours  were  heard  from  the  natives  of  the  existence  of  h 
"  bi(;  water "  never  yet  seen  by  white  men.  but  supposed 
to  be  situated  20  or  '30  miles  East  or  South- Bast  of 
Victoria  Springs.  Having,  however,  continued  his  excursion 
for  over  50  mile*  without  finding  any  water,  he  returned  to 
camp  on  the  8th  June.  On  the  "lOth  "June  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  cimp  was  explored,  and.  as  a  result  of  this 
examination,  the  camp  was  shifted,  on  the  11th  June,  to  a  soak  nine 
miles  Eastward,  in  the  lied  of  the  creek.  Haliington,  who  had 
been  exploring  ahead  of  the  expedition,  here  rejoined  the  party,  and 
reported  that  water  was  obtainable  3ft  miles  down  the  creek. 
Another  exploration  Northward  for  water,  commenced  on  the  16th. 
proved  as  fruitless  as  the  former  ontr,  and  on  the  2Ist,  Uuir  returned 
to  the  main  camp  on  Ooddard's  Creek.  Babingtnn  unfortunately 
had  been  equally  unsucc^sful  to  the  Eastward.  The  leader  of  the 
expedition  therefore  decided  to  make  for  Eyre,  about  ISO  miles  to 
the  South- East.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th  June  t  he  main  caravan 
started  for  Yayoudle  Bock,  Babington,  who  was  in  cliarg*-, 
being  instructed  that,  failing  to  find  water  there,  he  was  to  proceed 
to  Eyre.  On  the  same  date  Muir  himself,  with  one  man  and  two 
camels,  started  to  examine  the  country  alone  the  probable  course  uf 
the  r.iilway.  Being  unable  to  find  any  water,  he  also  proceeded  to 
Tayoudle  Bock,  which  he  reached  on  the  Ist  July,  and  where  a 
small  supply  of  water  was  found.  On  the  following  day  he  climbed 
the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  to  look  for  the  main  caravan ;  on 
returning  to  camp  he  found  Babington  waiting  for  him  there,  who 
informed  him  that  the  caravan  was  some  20  or  30  miles  on  the  road 
to  Eyre.  With  all  despateh  Muir  then  pushed  on  to  the  latter 
place,  reaching  there  on  the  3rd  July,  and  finding  that  the  main 
party  had  arrived  on  the  previous  evening.  From  Eyre  he  sent  the 
main  caravan  to  Mundrabilla  Station,  on  the  coast,  about  100  miles 
further  Eastward,  where  water  could  be  relied  upon,  while  he, 
himself,  with  two  men,  started  out  te  work  the  inland  countrv. 
He  left  Eyre  on  the  6th  July,  and  after  travelling  70  miles  Nortk, 
went  Eastward  100  miles,  and  next  30  miles  Southward  to  Mundra- 
billa. Nothing  of  any  moment  occurred  on  this  trip  worth 
particularising,  and  on  reaching  Mundrabilla  on  the  14th,  he  found 
that  the  camel  train  had  arrived  the  previous  day,  and  that 
Babington,  with  one  man,  had  gone  on  a  previously  arranged 
special  trip,  60  miles  out,  in  a  Northerly  direction.  On  the  17tb 
Muir  left,  with  one  man  and  two  camels,  to  examine  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  tine,  from  a  point  about  30  miles  North  of 
Mundrabilla,  to  Eucla,  the  main  caravan  travelling  to  the  latter 
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flace  alongr  the  cotut.  Muir  arriveil  at  his  destination  on  the 
9tfa,  the  caxaTtui  arriving  on  the  20tb.  On  the  29th  the  return 
joumev  was  bu^fim.  About  50  mil«fl  North  from  the  coast,  tJie 
Westward  i-ourse  commenced,  in  latitude  31  ileg.  South.  At 
Wadaljiiia  Rock,  on  the  12th  August,  a  splendid  wat*r  aupply  was 
found,  and  on  the  16th  another,  still  more  plentiful.  Goddard's 
Creek  was  reached  on  the  20th.  and  Bulong  on  thi-  29th.  The  total 
distance  traTelled  was  about  1,100  miles.  The  ciiuntry  traversed 
was  mostly  waterless,  though  well  grassed  and  timbered,  game — 
kangaroos,  emus,  and  turkeys — being  fairly  plentiful  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  rook -holes. 


5.— HISTORY  OF  MINERAL  DISCOVEEIES. 

dUtittil  by  A.   Oibb  Maitland,  {Jorcmm-nl  Otoh'fiil.) 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  New  South  Walts  and  Victoria,  in 
the  year  1851,  wrought  an  almost  magical  change  in  the  material 
welfare  of  those  colonies.  Where,  prior  to  that  date,  the  growth 
had  been  comparatively  tardy,  now  began  an  era  of  rapid  and  sub* 
stantial  progress.  The  population  increasi^,  towns  and  cities  arose, 
roods  were  opened,  while  agricultural  and  all  other  industries  were 
stimulated,  and  a  strong  local  market  was  &t  Once  creat*^  for  all 
industrial  products. 

It  is  hardly,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  attention  of 
the  early  settlers  in  Western  Australia  was  directed  towards  the 
discovery  of  mineral  deposits. 

The  history  of  mining  in  this  State  dates  back  as  far  as  the 
year  1842,  with  the  finding  of  lead  and  copper  in  the  Victoria 
District.  The  discoverer  of  copper  was  a  man  named  Thomas 
Mason,  at  that  time  following  the  bumble  occupation  of  shepherd 
in  the  employ  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Drummond.  He  was  stationed 
at  Wanerenooka,  And  there  found  the  deposits  which  were  after- 
wards  worked  with  success.     Mr.  Mason  sold  his  find  for^tOO,and 


promise  of  ^100  a  year  and  work  for  three  teams,  if  the  parties 
were  successful  in  purchasing  the  land,  which  in  those  days  nad  to 
be  put  up  to  public  auction.  The  annuity  and  work  were  to  con- 
tinue so  long  as  the  mine  should  be  working.  The  company  which 
was  subsequently  formed  did  not  ratify  the  .ClUO  a  year  part  of  the 
arrangement ;  but  Mason  worked  a  team  on  the  road  drawing 
copper  ore  during  1858  and  185U,  until  be  left  this  Colony  for  the 
gold  diggings  in  Victoria.  Several  mines  were  started,  and  smelt- 
ing works  erected  by  English  companies,  who  worked  them  at  a 
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profit  for  many  yeara.  The  first  great  cheek  tbese  minea  received 
was  caused  by  the  esodua  of  minera  to  the  Victorian  goldfielda, 
and  as  no  others  were  to  be  obtained  in  the  Colony,  and  very 
few  would  leave  England  for  any  other  part  of  Australia  but 
Victoria,  the  mines  were  practically  closed  down.  A  second  attempt 
was  made  to  work  them  some  years  later,  but  it  was  not  alt(^thera 
success,  owini;  to  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  both  lead  and  copper, 
iron  having  in  a  great  measure  replaced  copper  in  ship-building  and 
lead  for  pipes,  tanks,  and  roofing ;  not  to  mention  the  phenomenallj 
rich  discoveries  of  copper  in  South  Australia  and  Spain,  which 
flooded  the  market. 
In  the  year  1846  Mr.  A.  C.  Gregory  reported  the  discovery  of  coal  on 

1846  ^''^  Irwin  Kiver.     In  Julv  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Beacham, 
'    wbile  di^ng  a  drain  on  the  South  side  of  the  Murray  River 

— about  35  miles  from  Freman tie— found  specimens  of  a  substance 
resembling  coal.  Samples  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Birch,  an  English 
chemist,  residing  at  Fremantle,  who  at  once  pronounced  them  "  coal 
of  an  inferior  quality,  similar  however  to  that  usuallv  found  at  or 
near  the  surface."  The  discovery  was  omfirmed  by  Messrs.  Singleton, 
Lefroy,  Nash,  and  Moore,  who,  a  few  days  after,  visited  the 
Hurray. 

Public  meetings  were  shortly  after  held  at  Perth  and  Fre- 
mantle, and  committees  were  appointed  to  raise  money  for 
prospecting  purposes.  In  September,  the  prospectus  of  the 
first  mining  company  organised  in  Western  Australia  was  issued, 
"  The  Western  Australian  Mining  Company,"  with  a  capital  of 
ve20,000.  in  10,000  shares  of  £2  each. 
The  Government,  about  this  time,  realising  the  importance  of  the 

1847  *^^™^^'?'  °^  *'*'*'  ^is  in  the  Colony,  offered  a  reward  of 
2,500  acres  of  land   to  any  jierson  discovering  a  payable 

coalfield.  Thus  encouraged  the  company  immediately  commenced 
operations  at  the  Murray,  but  the  results  not  meeting  the  expectations 
of  the  sanguine  shareholders,  the  latter  became  dissatisfied,  and  in 
March,  1847,  l>r.  F,  Von  Sommer,  an  eipert  from  abroad,  com- 
missioned by  the  Government  to  examine  and  report  on  the  coal  and 
mineral  resources  of  the  Colonv,  visited  the  workings  and  expressed 
himself  as  not  being  very  hopeful  as  to  the  prospects  of  coal 
being  found  in  payable  quantities.  In  December  work  was 
discontinued  at  the  shaft,  owing  to  the  presence  of  water  and 
quicksand.  Dr.  Von  Sommer  stated  that  he  had  found  evidences 
of  the  existence  of  "subterranean  lead  veins"  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  prosiecting  works,  but  at  the  same  time 
said  "  shafts  sunk  in  this  district  were  not  promising  or  worth 
continuing,  for  with  the  increase  of  depth  iron  took  the 
place  of  lead."  As  indications  of  copper  had  been  found  near 
Kelmscott,  tbe  company,  in  hopes  of  finding  lead  or  copper  ore  in 

Eayable  quantities  on  their  property,  continued  operations  until  the 
itter  part  of  the  year  1849,  when,  not  finding  any  encouraging 
prospects,  and  fears  being  entertained  by  the  shaienolders  that  it 
woal3    be  necessary  to  levy  an  assessment  to  canj  on  the  work. 
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tbej  decided  to  abandon  the  propertv  and  diHBolve  the  company, 
which  was  finalli/  accomplished  in  the  early  part  of  the  ;ear  1850. 
In  the  years  1848  and  1849,  Capt.  Roe,  then  Surrejor  General,  and 

1848  G^RoiT,  Assistant  Surveyor,  reported  the  discovery  of 
■   coal  ID  the  bed  of  the  Fitzpferald  and  Phillip  rivers,  on  the 

South  coast,  about  100  to  150  miles  Bast  of  Albany,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, in  both  places  the  s<»m8  proved  to  he  valueless. 

The  copper  and  lead  deposits  on  the  Uurchison  wei'e 
discovered  iu  1848;  specimens  from  this  vicinity  were  first  re- 
ceived in  Perth  during  August  of  that  year,  aud  on  lieing  sent 
to  AdelMde  for  assay  were  found  to  cuntain  not  only  copper 
and  lead,  but  also  "  tracfs  of  gold,"  and  one  piece  the  aasayer 
certified  as  being  richer  in  silver  than  any  ore  found  up  to  that  time 
in  South  Auiitralia. 

The  Qorernment  immediately  despatched  a  party  to  the  scene 
of  the  discovery,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  A.  0.  Gregory,  who  in 
his  journal  wrote:  "Mr.  Walcott  brought  in  some  specimeas  of 
galena  which  upon  examination  proved  to  be  abundant  in  the  bed 
o£  the  river." 

Mr.    Gregory  found,   near   the   Bowes    River,   "  garnets,  iron 
pyrites,  and  amiueral  resembhng  plumbago,"  and  had  "  little  doubt 
a  further  search  would  develop  many  bidden  sources  of  wealth," 
In  the  Government  Gazette  of  20th  March,  1849,  the  public  were 

1849  ""^^^'^  that,  on  the  18th  April,  640  acres  of  mineral  land  on 
the  Murchison  Kiver  would  be  offered  for  sale  by  auction  at 

an  upset  price  of  £1  per  a«re.  The  property  was  purchased  by  a 
Perth  Company,  organised  with  a  capital  of  ,£640,  id  82  shares  of 
^20  each.  A  mine  was  opened,  and  named  the  "Geraldiue";  Messrs. 
A.  O'G.  Let'roy,  G.  Shenton,  and  K.M.  Habgood  were  elected  trustees 
of  the  company,  and  Mr.  W.  Burges  superintendent.  The  nest 
step  was  to  advertise  for  tenders  to  extract  and  haul  100  tons 
of  ore  to  Champion  Bay.  Meanwhile  it  had  become  noised  about 
that  the  natives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  claim  had  threatened 
hostilities  ;  in  consequence  of  this  rumour  no  one  was  very  anxious 
to  take  contracts  for  mining  and  carting  through  this  unknown 
region.  In  this  extremity  the  Government  were  petitioned  to  fur- 
nish a  guard  of  soldiers;  the  petitioners'  prayer  was  granted,  the 
authorities  promising  an  escort  of  25  men.  But  even  after  this  promise 
there  was  no  rush  of  taamsters,  and  a  meeting  of  the  company  being 
called, it  was  decided  to  purchase  a  team.  However,  while  negotiations 
were  pending  for  the  purchase  of  horses,  the  company  succeeded 
in  hiring  two  teams  for  a  term  of  three  months  ;  then  miners  were 
enga^i^  for  the  same  period,  and  the  party,  accompanied  by  a 
guard  of  seven  soldiers,  started  for  the  Murchison.  On  arrival  at 
the  mine  the  parly  in  a  short  time  succeeded  in  taking  out  over  a 
ton  of  lead  ore.  which  was  at  once  despatched  to  Champion  Bay. 
Mr.  Burges,  in  his  report  to  the  directors  of  the  company,  was  very 
enthusiastic  over  the  prospects;  he  had  found  copper  and  cine,  and 
as  there  was  plenty  of  timber  in  the  vicinity,  he  advised  that 
smelting  works  be  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mine. 
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In  January,  1650,  th^  mine  was  sold  hj  tbe  original  shareholders  for 
.ge^  .£1,600,  payable  in  shares.  A  new  company  was  immediately 
launched  with  a.  capital  of  ^66,400,  in  1.280  shares  of  ^65  each. 
Mr.  B.  J.  Sholl  was  appointed  secretary,  and  it  was  resolved  to  obtain 
the  services  of  an  experienced  mining  captain,  and  to  erect  a  furnace. 
The  new  captain,  a  Mr.  James,  in  a  most  glowing  report  from  the 
mine,  statud  "  that  there  was  a  fine  lode  2ft.  4ui.  wide  with  18 
inches  of  solid  galena."  The  copper  ore  found  on  the  property 
proved  exceptionally  rich,  samples  assayed  by  Mr.  Gregory  carrying 
on  an  average  over  25  per  cent  of  that  metal. 
Id  the  latter  part  of  1852  three  or  four  parties  were  despatched  to 

1852  '^^  Eastward  of  York  and  Newcastle,  seeking  for  gold ;  but 
owing  to  climatic  causes — scarcity  of  feed  and  water  fur  their 

horses — they  were  forced  to  abandon  the  searuh  when  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  now  well-known  Yilg&m  Goldfield.  It  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  were  no  experienced  prospectors 
in  the  Colony  at  that  time,  and  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  general 
appearance  of  a  gold-bearing  country  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
iaeiperienced  gold-seeker,  it  is  nothing  more  tbau  could  be 
e:cpected  that,  as  we  subsequently  learn,  they  passed  over  good 
indications  without  even  suspecting  the  presence  of  the  precious 
metal. 
Rich    specimens    of    gold-bearing    stone  were   found  in  1852-53 

1853  ^^  shepherds  and  others,  out  Eastward,  but  untortunately 
they  were  unable  to  afterwards  locate  the  places  where  they 

discovered  the  stone.     On  the  strength  of  these  hnds  the  sum  of 
^57  was  subscribed  at  a  public  meeting  held  in   Frumiintle  in 
January,  1854,  towards  a  reward  to  be  given  for  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  the  Colony. 
Quite  an  excitement  was  caused  in  March,  1854.  bv  the  reported 

1854  '^•*'**^^'7  <•*    K"*'^  **  Cardup,    ab()ut   25   miles   from  Pre- 
■    mantle,  and  in  a  few  days  over  100  men  were  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Gregory  visited  the  spot,  and  found  that  the  prospectors 
had  sunk  sis  or  seven  holes  to  a  depth  of  from  three  to  fifteen  feet, 
the  diggers  claiming  to  have  found  gold  in  all  of  them.  Mr- 
Gregory,  upon  examination,  found  it  to  be  yellow  mica  and  iron 
pvrites  scal^tered  in  small  particles  through  a  formation  consisting 
of  decomposed  slate  and  quartz.  After  a  criliial  analysis  he 
could  not  find  the  slightest  trace  of  gold  in  any  of  the  stone,  and 
was  of  the  opinion  "  that  the  chemical  agents  uspd  by  th<)se  who 
found  gold  in  specimens  of  rock  taken  from  Cardup  had  been 
adulterated  with  the  precious  metal,  either  accidentally  or  by  design, 
to  attract  public  attention,  as  had  been  the  case  on  more  than  one 
previous  occasion." 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Gregory  visited  the  Murchison 
District,  and,  at  the  Bowes  River,  found  in  a  fragment  of  quartz, 
taken  from  a  vein  in  that  neighbourhood,  a  very  minut«  speck  of 
gold,  and  ihis,  he  said,  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  observed 
gold  in  the  rocks  of  the  district.  Later  that  year,  Mr.  Austin 
ascended  to  the  top  of  Mount  Magnet,  where  he  found  "  small. 
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delicate  Uvera  of  a  cr^Btalline  Bubatance  reaembling  quartz ;  the 
rock  hikd  great  magnetic  power ;  each  bit  of  stone  bad  two  poles 
like  a  magnet  or  l(»detoue,  attracting  and  repelling  the  point  of 
the  mt^netic  needle."  For  this  reason  he  nam«d  it  "  Mount 
Magni't."  He  further  sud  that  "  the  geological  formation  nf  the 
country  east  of  the  Muruhison  Rivw  had  every  appearance  of  being 
one  of  the  tineBt  goldfields  in  the  WorM." 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1655,  high-grade  copper  ore  wasdia- 
18S5  """^^  ^t  ^^  Bowoa  Biver.  The  property — 90  acres  in  extent 
■  — was  purchased  by  Mr.  Jaa.  Drununond  for  the  Wanerenooka 
Uining  Company.  In  1856,  57  tone  of  copper  ore  were  shipped  from 
the  Bowes  and  MuruhiBon  districts.  The  account  sales  of  the  first 
shipmente  from  the  Wanerenooka  mine  showed  that  the  ore  realised 
£27  ISs.  4d.  per  ton.  and  shareholders  were  jubilant.  The  bulani«- 
sheet  of  the  company  for  March.  1858,  showed  that  they  had  a 
credit  balance  of  over  .£1.350,  while  the  property  was  valued  at 
,£d.400. 

In  the  Blue  Book,  1857,  Mr.  P.  P.  Barlee,  then  Colonial  Secretary. 
.057     under  the  "  Return  of  Manufactoriefl.  Minen.  and  Fisheries," 

made  the  following  entry :  "  Mineral  indications  abound 
in  the  Northern  parts  of  the  Colony.  Specimens  (surface)  of  gold 
have  been  found,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  gold  will  eventu- 
ally be  found  in  Western  Australia  to  a  Urge  extent." 

From  1857  to  1864  the  search  for  guld  was  carried  on,  but, 
unfortunately,  without  meeting  with  the  success  it  deserved. 
The  Wheel  of  Fortune  and  several  other  mines  in  the  Champion 
1859     ^-  ^*^^  were  opened  up,  and  by  the  end  of  1859  the 

shipments  amounted  to  941  tons,  all'  remarkably  high-class 
ore;  sales  of  large  parcels  were  made  at  Swansea,  carrying  from  20 
to  35^  per  cent,  copper,  and  realised  up  to  ^5  14e.  per  ton.  Up 
to  the  close  of  1859,  in  all  577  tons  of  pig  lead,  valued  at  ^^11,640 
starling,  were  shipped  from  the  Geraldine  Smelting  Works;  after 
the  latter  date  but  little  smelting  was  done. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1861  Mr.  Panton,  while  on  a  trip  to  the  East- 
ing,    ward  of  Nortbam,  picked  up  several  specimens  of  gold-bearing 

quartz.  Public  meetings  were  immediately  held,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  sum  of  ■&2,500  was  privately  subscribed,  whilst  the 
Oovemment  promised  an  equal  amount  for  the  discovery  of  a  work- 
able field  within  a  radius  of  150  miles  of  the  Perth  Post  Office. 
A  short  time  after  a  shepherd  brought  into  Northam  several 
specimens  containing  free  gold,  which  he  found  25  or  30  miles  to 
the  Eastward,  but  most  unfortunatelv  be  was  unable  to  find 
bis  way  back  to  the  spot  where  he  had  discovered  the  gold-bearing 
stone. 

In  1862  the  Oovemment  engaged  Mr.  E.  B.  Hargraves.  a  practical 
186t>     '*''iier,  who  had  discovered  the  New  South  Wales  goldfields 

iQlS51,  tti  search  for  precious  minerals  throughout  the  settled 
districts  of  the  Colony,  for  a  period  of  six  months  or  longer  if  neces- 
sary.     Landing  at  Albany,  he  prospecte    ■ 
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Northam  And  through  the  Darling  Bange.  He  Diade  a  verj 
unfavourable  report,  stating  that  the  formation  of  the  area  over 
which  he  had  travelled  was  of  such  a  character  that  gold  would  neTer 
be  found  in  lar^  or  pajahle  quantities ;  indeed,  eo  confirmed  was 
he  in  his  opinion  that  in  January,  1864,  he  wrote  an  article  on 
"  The  non-auriferous  character  of  the  rocks  of  Western  Australia," 
which  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Oeograpbicol 
Society  of  that  year  ;  Har^ravea,  however,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  Colony  was  rich  in  copper,  lead,  and  iron. 

In  1864  a  convicL  named  Wildman,  serrmg  a  15-year  sentence  at  Fre- 
1864  iii^ntle,  told  the  prison  authorities  that  in  1866  he  was  first 
mate  of  a  Dutch  vessel,  the  "  Maria  Augusta,"  which  became 
disabled  on  the  Nor'- West  coast.  They  anchored  in  a  bay  (supposed 
to  be  Camden  Harbour)  to  make  the  necessary  repairs.  While  there 
he  wandered  oS  a  short  distance  in  the  bush,  where,  in  acertain  place 
which  he  had  marked,  he  ■□  a  short  time  found  eight  nuggets  of 
gold,  which  he  disposed  of  to  a  bullion  dealer  in  Liverpool  for 
^416.  He  offered,  if  the  balance  of  his  term  (12  years)  was 
remitted,  to  lead  an  expedition  to  the  spot.  A  company  was 
quickly  organised,  the  Government  contributing  ^150  towards 
defraying  the  expenses,  and  Mr.  Panton,  inspector  of  police, 
was  appointed  leader  of  the  ei[]jeJition,  which  sailed  from  Fre- 
mautle  in  the  "  New  Perseverance"  on  March  2nd.  On 
reaching  Camden  Harbour  Wildman  refused  to  point  out  the  spot. 
Mr.  Panton  and  hia  party  searched  diligently,  traversing  the 
country  20  miles  inland,  but  failing  to  find  any  signs  of  the  precious 
metal,  they  returned  to  Fremantle. 

In  1864  and  1865  parties  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Hunt 
IftKi  P*"^*''***'!  t^  *■!"*  Eastward  of  York,  300  miles  or  more. 
"'  They  named  the  "  Hamptou  Plains"  in  honour  of  the  then 
Governor,  and  on  the  second  trip  (1865)  formed  a  camp  on 
them  and  explored  the  country  for  many  miles  in  all  direc- 
tions, visiting  Lake  Lefroy  and  the  Dundas  Hills,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  travelled  over  the  rich  Coolgardie  goldfields.  Mr. 
Hunt  said  :  "  The  Hampton  Plains  would  require  a  large  expendi- 
ture in  making  dams  and  digging  wells  before  they  could  be  used 
for  pastoral  purposes,"  and  he  descrilied  the  large  masses  of  tmp 
rock  al>ouading  in  that  vicinity  as  being  similar  in  character  to 
that  which  he  had  seen  on  the  Victorian  goldfields.  Specimena 
were  sent  to  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  at  Sydney  (at  that  time  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  geoli^sts  in  Australia),  who  in  his  report 
described  one  piece  as  •'  cavernous  quartz,  part  of  a  vein." 
In  the  aovemmeni  Gazette.  20th  July.  1869,  ^65.000  reward  was 
jo„q  offered  for  the  discovery  of  a  payable  goldfield  within  800 
■  miles  from  any  declared  port  of  the  colony,  to  be  paid  after 
5,000  ounces  of  gold,  either  alluvial  or  extracted  from  quartz,  had 
been  shipped  to  Great  Britain. 

Acting- Governor  Bruce,  in  his  report  on  the  "Condition  of  the 

1870     '^"I'^'iy"  ^^  i^'^*i-  considered  ■•  the  geological  formation  such 

as  would  indicate  the  presence  of  gold."     At  this  period  the 
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Darling  Bajifite  claimed  the  almost  eicluaive  atteutiim  of  gold 
seekers,  and  coasiderable  work  in  a  crude  way  was  performed  at 
various  points;  a  party  at  North  Dandalup  cluimed  to  have 
discovered  an  immense  reef  over  sixty  feet  wide,  which  could  be 
traced  on  the  surface  for  over  half  a  mile,  and  to  have  obtained 
gold  from  three  holes  sunk  on  the  reef.  A  report  was  current  in 
January,  1870,  that  gold  had  been  found  at  the  Blackwood. 

Alluvial  gold  was  found  by  a  sbepberd  at  Peterwangy, 
near  the  tTpper  Irwin  Kiver,  specimens  of  which  were  eihibited 
by  Mr.  B.  B.  Pearson  at  Geratdton.  The  Government  sent 
a  sub-inspector  of  police  to  the  locality,  wberu  he  was  successful 
in  obtaining  gold  at  various  spots  over  an  area  of  ten  square  miles  of 
country.  An  old  mlnt^r  visited  the  scene  of  the  find,  and  said  that 
"  with  water  he  could  make  158.  to  20b.  per  day,  but  at  that  time  it 
was  hot  and  dry,  a  veritable  desert,  no  water,  uo  sheltt-r,  not  even  a 
stick  with  which  to  make  a  fire."  Mr,  H.  T.  L.  Brown,  Govem- 
ment  Geolc^t,  made  in  1870  an  inspection  of  the  Peterwangy  field, 
and  while  be  found  gold  "much  rounded  and  water- worn,  the 
particles  small,  and  in  some  cases  hardly  perct^ptible  to  the  naked 
eye,"  said :  "  Judging  by  the  absence  of  any  clayslates,  schists,  and 
sandstones  of  a  very  early  geological  age,  so  characteristic  of  the 
gold-bearing  country  in  Victoria,,  I  am  obliged  to  record  my  opinion 
that  gold  will  not  be  found  there  in  quantity,  or  over  a  wide  extent 
of  country."  After  a  visit  to  the  Mount  Tallerint;  district  in  1871 
he  said :  "  With  regard  to  the  geological  formation  of  the  rocks 
met  with  .  .  .  Home  were  almost  identical  with  the  gold-bearing 
rocks  of  Victoria.  Near  Talleriui;,  Mullewa,  and  Nancarrou,"  he  con- 
cluded, "there  wus  a  large  extent  of  similar  country  in  which  gold 
might  be  looked  for." 

In  a  despatch  to  the  Governor  in  1870,  the  Earl  of  Kimberley, 
then  Secretary  if  State  for  the  colonies,  waived  all  rights,  so  far  as 
the  Home  Qovemment  was  concerned,  to  minerals  on  Crown  lauds. 

Two  prospectors  sank  two  shafts  at  Peterwangy  in  the  early  part 
1871     "'  1871.     Id  one  they  struck  a  quartz  reef  about  18in.  wide, 
from  the  casing  of  which  a  few  fine  colours  of  gold  were 
obtained. 

In  1872  specimens  of  quartz  from  Kelmscott,  Newcastle,  and  Baylup 
1fl79  ^*f^  assayed  at  the  Sydney  Mint,  and  found  to  contain  gola. 
The  Rockingham  Bay  Mining  Company,  incorporated  that 
year,  obtained  very  encouraging  prospects  in  their  claim  at  the  Ser- 
pentine. 

In  the  same  year,  rich  copper  and  lead  deiKwits  were  found 
near  Roeboume,  and  in  1873,  60  tons  of  copper  ore  were  shipped 
from  Cossack.  A  very  rich  copper  vein  was  opened  about  50  miles 
East  of  Roeboume  in  1890.  It  more  than  paid  expenses  from  the 
start,  and  in  two  yeurs  over  700  tons  were  shipped  from  there  to 
England. 
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la  1873  a  party  of  16  I'allarat  miners  were  eag^ed  to  prospect  and 
jgng  mine  for  precious  metala.  Their  exptnaes  were  paid  bj  tbe 
Oorerniuent,  and  great  reaul'a  were  anticipated,  but.  nothing 
was  realised  from  the  venture.  The  Cri>Tt:mment  also  erected  a 
quartz-crushing  mill  at  Fremantle.  The  initial  crushing;  was  made 
in  October,  1874>,  but  in  a  short  time  the  ibiU  ceased  working. 

A  quartz  reef  was  discovered  at  Kendenup.  near  Albany,  in 
1878,  which,  according  to  assays  made  in  Uelbiiurae.  contained  over 
loz.  of  gold  to  the  ton.  On  the  strength  of  this  report,  the 
Standard  OolH  mining  Company  was  organised,  with  a  capital  of 
£-i,0'JO.  A  battery  was  erected  on  the  property,  but  after  several 
cmshings  with  very  discouraging  results,  the  undertaking  wae 
finally  abandoned. 

It  was  reported  in  1877  that  rich  quartz  reefs  bad  been  discovered— 
2g-™     said    to  carry    over  5oz.    of   gold   to   the    ton— near   Eoe- 
bourne. 

In  February,  1880,  Mr.  E.  B.  Beere,  a  small  squatter  and  farmer 
1880  '**'"'°8  ^^^^  ^^'^  Byeen  Brook, in  the  Toodyay  district,  brought 
to  the  city  of  Perth  a  piece  of  ore  which  he  presumed  to  be  a 
specimen  of  copper.  The  specimen  was  given  to  a  business  firm  in 
Perth,  and  was  for  many  years  used  as  a  paper-weight.  Then 
Mr.  Lawrence,  a  well-known  boatlmiider,  secured  it,  and  while 
in  his  possession  Mr.  R.  Oreaves  and  Mr.  E.  Paine  eiamined 
it,  and  at  once  pronounced  it  to  be  gold,  Oreaves  was  given 
about  lib.  weight  of  the  stone,  and  from  it  "he  obtained  6oe. 
of  gold,  which  he  sold  for  ^£4  an  ounce."  Mr.  Beere  had  told 
someone  that  where  he  had  found  the  supposed  copper  specimen 
there  was  a  large  outcrop,  with  more  of  the  stuff  lying  loosely  around. 
Oreaves  and  Paine  first  saw  the  specimen  in  1886,  and  immediately 
went  in  searcli  of  the  locality  from  whence  it  h%d  come.  They 
returned  unsuccessful,  but  again  with  Mr.  Anstcy  they  took  up  the 
quest,  and  it  is  stated  found  gold  on  Mr.  Glover's  property  at 
Bindoon.  A  third  time  Oreaves.  Paine,  and  another  tried  to  locate 
Beere's  supposed  find,  going  over  the  Wongan  and  Wyeniug  runs, 
formerly  in  possession  of  Beere.  They  reported  finding  gold  at  the 
Wongan  Hills,  but  no  sign  of  a  rich  reef  or  alluvial  deposits. 
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In    18S2    Mr.    A.  McBae,   while  riding    from    Cossack   to 
Roeboume.  picked  up  a  nugget  of  gold  weiizhing  14oz. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Hardman,  at  that  time  Government  Geologist,  after  a  per- 
•  oQj  sonal  i-xamination  of  the  supposed  gold-bearing  rocks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Bnnbury.  Blackwood,  and  Margaret 
Eivers,  in  his  report  under  date  of  aOth  January.  1884,  said :  "  The 
rocks  of  this  lai^  tract  are  true  metamorphic  rocks  of  many  varieties ; 
they  contain  numerous  bands  of  slate,  and  many  quartz  veins,  most 
of  which  take  a  N.W.  course  so  common  in  the  auriferous  veins  of 
Victoria.  Now  metalliferous  veins  are  so  constantly  met  with  in 
these  rocks  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  I  cannot  believe  Weetem 
Australia  is  the  single  exception,  and  I  can  only  arrive  at  the  con- 


cliuioD  that  they  have  hitherto  escaped  notice  for  want  of  careful 
and  sTstematic  searching." 

He  then  Tisitud  the  Eimberlejr  District,  and  uonsitiei^d  it 
"extremelj  likely  that  that  part  of  the  district  occupied  bj  the 
metamorpfaic  rocks  woald  eventually  prove  to  be.  in  some  dt-gree  at 
least,  aimferous ;  it  may  be  in  payable  quantity."  He  recommended 
that  a  search  be  made  for  gold  in  the  section  "  between  the  Napier 
Bange  and  Mount  Broome,  on  the  Leonaixl  and  Bicheuda  Birers, 
the  most  promising  portions  being  where  the  principal  slate  couatrr 
commences.  In  this  section  n  umerous  quartz  Teine  may  be  obBcrved, 
varying  in  width  from  a  few  inches  to  30  feet."  He  also  expressed 
the  opinion  "  that  if  gold  existed  at  all  in  the  Kimberley  on  the 
West  side  of  the  Leopold  B&nge,  it  would  be  found  somewhere 
in  that  locality." 

In  his  final  report,  made  after  his  return  from  the  North,  he  aud, 
"  the  gravel-beds  along  the  banks  of  the  Elvire,  Panton,  and  Ord 
Bivera  are  often  from  20  to  40  feet  in  thicknoss,  and  wherever 
prospected  yielded  good  colours  of  gold,  a  fact  which  is  easily 
■inderstood  when  it  is  known  that  they  are  the  dttrilvt  of  the  quartz 
bearing  schists  and  slates  to  the  West  of  the  Albert  Edward  Range ; 
these  gravet-beds  sometimes  extend  to  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
miles  on  either  side  of  the  river."  In  severalinstanoeshefound  colours 
of  gold  at  considerable  distances  from  the  quartz-bearing  rocks  from 
which  only  the  gold  could  have  been  derived,  which  indicated  that 
there  were  larger  quantities  of  gold  in  the  quartz  veins  and  drifts 
overlying  them.  Id  coiclusion,  he  "hoped  that  the  district  would 
prove  a  success  as  regards  payable  gold ;  intending  prospectors 
must,  however,  be  prepared  to  expend  and  perhaps  lose  money,  but 
the  appearances  were  quite  good  enough  to  justify  this  risk." 
Shortly  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hardman's  first  report,  steps 
were  taken  to  organise  and  equip  a  party  to  prospect  the  £imberley 
district,  and  at  the  session  of  the  Legislative  Council  held  in  August, 
1884,  £1,000  was  placed  upon  the  Estimates  "  to  be  expended  in 
prospecting  for  the  discovery  of  a  goldfield." 

Mr.  Grant,  in  the  Legislative  Council  on  the  28th  of  August,  188£ 

1885  iDOvedthaf'toapartyof  gold-digger8D0worganiaed,inPerth 
to  prospect  the  Kunberley  District,  be  given  the  loan,  or  help 

of  boraes  that  are  not  to  use  by  the  survey  party  in  that  district  in 
the  summer  months  " ;  but  while  this  question  was  I leing  debated 
in  the  Chamber,  a  party  consisting  of  Mesars.  Hall.  Slattery, 
and  others,  miners  from  the  Eastern  coium.-a,  hud  already 
arrived  in  the  Nor'- West,  *nd  on  the  30th  of  August  they 
left  the  Yeeda  station  on  the  Pitzroy  Elver.  Ih-y  first  found 
gold  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Elvire,  where  in  a  few  days  they 
took  out  10  ounces.  From  thence  tbey  prospected  the  Margaret 
and  Ord  rivers,  finding  good  colours  in  almost  every  prospect  hole. 
The  Legislative  Council,   in    June,    1886,   was    congratulated   by 

1886  '^'^•■•'°''    Broome  "  on  the  discovery  of  an  extensive  gold- 
'    field  of  rich  promise  in  the  Eimberley  District."  and  on  the 
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16th  of  August  at  that  eeflsion  the  first  "  Goldfielda  Mining  Bill" 
"waa  pEissed. 

The  question  as  to  who  was  the  first  discoverer  of  the  Eimberley 
goldfields  came  up  before  the  Legislative  Council.  Mr.  Carr-Boyd 
claimed  to  have  discovered  a  rich  reef  and  sent  several  cwt.  of  tiie 
atone  to  Melbourne  before  the  Hall  partj  appeared  in  the  district ; 
he  applied  to  the  Colooial  Secretat^  to  have  his  claim  redemised  to 
the  reward  offered  for  the  discovery  of  a  payable  goldfield,  but  after 
examination  the  Government  made  an  award  of  ^£500  to  Hall, 
Slattery,  and  party. 

The  Kimberley  Goldfield  was  proclaimed  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1886  i  and  Mr,  C.  D.  Price,  was  appointed  Warden.  Prospectors 
rushed  in  from  all  parts  of  Australia,  and  by  the  30th  of 
June,  there  were  probably  from  1,500  to  2,000  men  scat- 
tered over  the  auriferous  artra.  During  the  year  many  rich 
reefs  were  discovered  throughout  the  district,  and  several  parties 
obtained  enough  gold  from  surface  rock  by  the  primitive  dollyin|; 
process  to  more  than  pay  expenses.  Mining  companies  were  fioated, 
and  in  November,  1887.  machinery  reached  Hall's  Creek  for  the 
Nicholas  Mine,  located  on  the  Mat^^et  line  of  reef.  Up  to  the 
SOth  June  of  that  year,  72  quartz  claims  had  been  located  aud  regis- 
tered at  the  Warden's  Office. 

The  Legislative  Council,  in  1886,  placed  upon  the  Estimates 
the  sum  of  .£300,  "  to  provide  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  pros- 

gicting  party  to  examine  the  reported  gold-bearing  country  to  the 
astward  of  Newcastle."  Later  a  further  sum  of  ^00  was 
appropriated  "  for  the  purpose  of  giving  assistance  in  the  work  of 
prospecting  for  gold  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Upper  De  Grey, 
Oakover,  and  Porteacue  Rivers."  It  was  suggested  by  the  mover, 
"  that  Mr.  McPhee  be  given  the  preference,"  as  his  name  was  well- 
known  to  all  who  had  read  the  reports  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  the 
Kimberley  district. 

In  18il7  Mr.  Glass,  at  Mug&kine,  while  dig^ng  a  tank  found  a 
1RR7  S"'^^  sized  speck  of  gold;  he  sank  several  proapecting  holes  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  find,  but  without  succeaa.  The  diacovery, 
however,  led  to  the  ui^niaacion  of  the  "  Settlers'  Aasociation,"  who, 
with  Government  aid.  fitted  out  a  party  to  prospect  the  district  to  the 
Eaatwardof  Newcastle  and  Northam.  Thia  party,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Colreavy,  penetrated  the  country  as  far  East  ita  the 
Tilgaru  Hilla,  a  distance  of  fully  200  miles ;  while  he  was  not 
Bucceaaful  on  the  first  trip,  so  highly  was  Colreavy  impressed  with  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  that  he  immediately  set  out  on  a  pros- 
pecting trip  on  his  own  account. 

While  Colreavy  waa  out  on  hia  second  trip  quite  a  aenaation 
waa  oauaed  by  the  return  from  Yiigarn  of  Mr.  H.  Anstey  with 
rich  specimena  of  gold  quartz.  This  gentleman  bad  gone  in 
the  same  direction  aa  Mr.  Colreavy.  intending  to  prospect  still 
further  to  the  Eastward.  After  further  prospecting  at  Anstey's 
discovery    it    was   found   that  although   the    surface  indications 
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were  good,  the  reef  soon  pinched  out.  Fortunately,  just  at 
thie  time  Colrcavy,  who  was  prospecting  in  Golden  Tallej, 
t^i  milee  further  South,  found  a  §nuU  reef  which  carried  gold 
throughout  the  stone.  This  caused  a  rush,  and  several  gold- 
bearing  reefs  were  found.  Prospecting  was  carried  on  still  further 
South  and  Bast  by  Biselej  and  others— representing  the  Phceniz 
Company — who  discovered  several  rich  reefs  30  miles  from  the 
Oolden  Valley,  at  a  place  which  they  named  "  Southern  Cross," 
from  the  fact  uf  having  made  use  of  that  constellation  as  a,  guide  while 
trayelling  by  night  towards  the  site  of  the  find. 

Mr.  W.  J,  Parker,  with  a  P^'^7-  found  good  iudicatioDB  in 
country  some  40  miles  South  of  Oolden  Valley,  which  he  called 
Parker's  Range. 

The  discovery  of  tin  at  Greeubuehes,  in  the  year  1688,  would  seera 
188B  ^  '"^^^  '^^^  ^"^  ^  ^^^  researches  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  T. 
'  Hardman,  a  former  Government  Geologist.  This  gentleman, 
while  engaged  upon  official  duties  in  the  Blackwood  District,  waa 
accompanied  by  a  Mr.  Stinton,  to  whom  Mr.  Hardman  suggested 
the  probable  occurrence  of  tin-bearing  deposits.  Having  this  in 
mind,  Mr.  Stintun,  in  1888,  whilst  out  kangaroo- hunting,  at 
Greenbushes,  found  a  small  quantity  of  stream  tin  in  a  gully  near  the 
Blackwood  River,  not  far  from  the  main  road,  about  nine  miles  from 
Bridgetown  and  hi  miles  from  Bunbury.  A  large  number  of  leases 
were  at  once  taken  up,  but  as  the  old  regulations  did  not  at 
the  time  contain  any  labour  clauses,  very  little  work  was  done. 
Mr.  Stinton  was  subsequently,  in  1891,  awarded  .£250  by  the 
Government. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Woodward,  F.G.S..  F.R.G.S.,  at  that  time  Govern- 
ment Oeolf^st,  visit«d  the  Eastern  fields  in  February,  1888,  and 
expressed  upon  the  whole  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Yilgam  Dis- 
trict. The  Government  awarded  Mr.  H.  Anstey  £500.  and  Messrs. 
Colreavy  and  Huggins  ^50  each  for  the  discoverv  of  the  Yilgaro 
Goldfield. 

The  Yilgam  Goldfield  was  proclaimed  on  the  1st  October.  1SB8. 
Mr.  Alpin  F,  Thomson  was  appointed  Acting- Warden,  and  was 
lucceeded  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Finnerty  in  May.  1889. 

Two  promising  reefs— the  Mallioa  and  Pedawah  —  were 
discovered  in  1888  at  Mallina  to  the  Eastward  of  Boeboiune. 
Several  other  reefs  showing  free  gold  were  soon  after  found  in  the 
Ticinity.  In  July  a  rich  alluvial  find  was  made  at  Pilbara  Creek, 
and  in  a  short  time  a  lanfe  amount  of  gold  was  taken  from  the 
gravel.  Mr.  A.  Villars  found  a  nu^^t  weighing  l27oz.,and  several 
were  unearthed  from  30oz.  to  40oz.  each. 

The  Pilbara  Goldfield  was  proclaimed  on  the  Ist  October,  1888. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Nyulaay  was  appoint«d  Warden.  The  Government 
awarded  Messrs.  J.  U.  Wells  £500,  N.  W.  Cooke  £250.  and  U.  &  J. 
Withnell  £100  for  the  discovery  of  the  Pilbara  Field. 

Gold  was  discovered  a  few  miles  Nortb  of  Cuddingwarra 
by  a  prospector  named   Burke,   but  it  attracted  little  attention 


at  the  time.    It  was  also  reported  that  gold  ha,d  been  discovered 
ia  the  Wongam  Hills,  about  60  miles  North-East  of  Newcastle. 
Rich  d«podits  of  alluvial  ^Id  were  discoTered  on  the  Ashburion 
1889     ^"^'  ii*  1889,  a  largt:  quantity  biding  taken  out  in  a  few 
months. 

Ihiring  the  same  year  the  Central,  Central  Extended,  Praser's, 
Fraser's  South,  and  other  companies  were  organised  in  Pertli  and 
Fremantle.  Mills  and  condensers  were  erected  at  Houtbt-m  Cross, 
and  on  the  25tb  November  the  Fraser's  Mill  ;;oinmenced  crusb- 
ing.  followed  in  a  short  time  bv  the  mill  of  the  Central  Company. 
The  Warden  reported  that  71  leaaes  had  been  applied  for  during 
the  year. 

So  many  rich  patches  of  alluTial  were  found  in  ihe  Pilboia 
district,  that  quite  a  rush  set  in,  the  eicitemei)t  extending  tc  the 
Extern  colonies ;  syndicates  were  formed  in  Mtlbiiurne  and  other 
centres,  and  prospectors  were  soon  scait.i-ed  over  the  interior  of 
Western  Australia  from  Yilgarn  to  Kimberlej.  The  Lady  Carring- 
ton  Mining  Company  was  organised  in  Melbourne  to  work  Eaton's 
Mallinft  Beef  Claim.  Early  in  the  year  a  party  of  prospectors 
disi^overed  alluvial  gold  on  the  Oakover  Biver,  and  in  a  short 
time  between  300ozs.  and  400ozs.  wfie  gathered.  In  August  a 
new  field  was  discovered  about  11  miles  East  of  Roeboume  by  a 
Chinaman.  The  new  find  was  called  the  Nii;kol  field  :  it  was  not  of 
great  eitent,  and  was  situated  so  low  and  nt^ar  the  sea,  that  at  high 
tide  it  was  i^vered  with  water.  At  Nullagine  many  of  the  alluvial 
claims  paid  handsomely ;  at  tbe  40-UUe  over  7(Xkizs.  were  taken 
out  in  a  few  days.  During  the  year  mills  were  erected  by  the 
Broken  Keef  Company  at  Pilbara,  and  the  Alfred  Argles  Com- 
pany El  Mallioa.  Additional  batteries  were  also  put  up  at  the 
Kimberley  and  Yilgarn  fields. 

The  Aahburtou  goldfield  was  proclaimed  on  tbe  11th  December, 
1840     ^^^^-   ^"^  '"    1^*7  following,  Mr.  Thomas  Wheatley  waa 

'  a|i|K>inted  Warden. 
The  Murebison  Qoldfield  was  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  H.  P. 
Woodward,  tbe  Government  Geologist  of  the  day,  who 
ribed  the  country  lying  between  the  great  bend  of  the 
Murebison  and  MillT  Milly  as  being  of  an  auriferous  character. 
In  the  month  of  August,  1891,  Mr.  J.  F.  Connolly  reported  the 
discovery  of  alluvial  about  200  miles  East  of  the  coast;  this  report 
was  subsequently  confirmed  by  Mr.  W.  Douglas.  For  the  discovery 
of  this  field  the  Ckivermnent  awarded  to  Messrs.  Connolly  and 
Douglas  £500  and  .£100.  respectively.*  Before  the  end  of  September 
between  30i>  and  400  men  were  scattered  over  this  field,  and  some 
wonderful  finds  of  alluvial  gold  were  made.  Nuggets  were  picked 
up  ranging  from  2o7:.  to  40oz.j  in  fact  most  of  the  gold  was  found 
either  on  the  surface  or  at  a  very  shallow  depth. 

The  Murchison  goldfield — headquarters  at  Nannine — was  pro- 
claimed   on    the    24th    September.     Mr.    W.   A.   G.   Walter  was 
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ftppointeil  Wtirden.  The  Cue  "field,"  covering  a  large  extent  of 
country,  was  discoTered  by  Messrs,  Cue  and  Fitzgerald,  and  the  rich 
finds  becoming  Icnown.  it  was  not  long  before  there  were  a  number 
of  men  on  th>^  spot.  The  field  proved  exceptionally  rich,  and  in  a 
short  time  a  lar|^  amount  of  gold  was  secured  by  "specking"  and 
"  dry- blowing."  Rich  gold-bearing  reefs  were  found  at  variouB 
points  throughout  the  district,  notably  at  the  "  Island,"  in  Lake 
Austin,  where,  in  addition  to  rich  quartz,  a  channel  wa^  found 
coatainiag  cement,  from  which  for  some  time  marvellous  returns  wore 
obtained.  The  firai  diHeovery  on  the  Talgoo  field  was  made  in 
1890,  in  the  Nancarrong  Hille,  near  th'?  Yuin  StatioD,  where  gold 
was  found  in  a  reef  on  a  low  range  af  hills  five  miles  East  of  the 
station.  From  one  place  gold  to  the  value  of  over  ^15,000  was 
dollied  from  the  cap  of  the  reef. 

Kessra.  Speakman  and  Byan,  in  1891,  while  on  a  prospecting 
trip  Xorth-East  of  Southern  Cross,  found  good  colours  and  gold- 
bearing  quartz  near  what  was  afterwards  known  as  Siberia. 
Hr.  Moir,  while  searching  for  grazing  areas  in  1889  or  1890,  found 
IR92    ^ ^^*^ '^"'o'^'^  '^^  ff^^^  i^"  the  Dundas  Hills.     In  1892  he,  with 

'  Mr.  Stewart,  organised  a  party,  but  they  were  not  snccessfol 
in  finding  gold  in  payable  quautitiee.  About  the  same  time  two  or 
three  other  parties,  attracted  by  the  statement  of  Hr.  Lindsay 
(theleaderof  the  Elder  exploring  party  10  1891),  that  he  bad  crossed 
in  his  journey  an  auriferous  belt  between  Eraser's  Range  and 
Southern  Cross,  set  out  for  that  section,  and  Messrs.  Mawson, 
Kirkpatrick,  Bromley,  Mason,  and  others  were  fortunate  enough  to 
locate  several  promising  reefs. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1892,  Messrs.  Bayley  and  Ford,  aft«r 
selling  the  gold  which  they  had  secured  at  the  Murchison,  left  Perth 
on  a  prospecting  expedition.  They  proceeded  to  Mount  Kenneth, 
about  250  miles  to  the  North- Bast ;  here  they  lost  their  horses,  and  had 
to  walk  back  to  Newcastle,  where  they  bought  fresh  ones,  and  again 
started  with  the  intention  of  making  for  the  Marring  country, 
where  gold  had  been  found  by  Speakman  the  previous  year,  but 
they  met  "  the  fellows  rushing  back,"  who  reported  the  place  was 
Teiy  poor,  and  not  worth  spending  any  time  m.  After  these  dis- 
couraging reports  Bayley  and  Ford  headed  for  Southern  Cross. 
Purchasing  supplies  enough  to  last  seven  or  eight  weeks  they 
started  Eastward  on  Hunt's  old  track — made  in  18t4-6.t — and  after 
a  tedious  trip,  when  thev  were  very  near  the  now  famous  field,  were 
forced  to  turn  back  to  tiie  Onarlbine  soak  for  water.  After  resting 
two  days  they  started  in  a  North- Easterly  direction.  They  found 
the  country  so  b<^gy  that  their  progress  was  very  slow  ;  presently 
they  reached  the  native  well — Cw)lgardie— where  they  camped. 
Finding  the  place  covered  with  grass  they  let  tJie  hora«i 
out  to  graze  while  they  went  specking  acioss  the  flats. 
Here  Ford  picked  up  a  half-ounce  nuggel.  and  before  dinner 
time  they  found  over  20oz.  of  gold.  During  the  next  three  or 
four  wee^s  they  secured  by  specking  and  dry-blowing  over  200oi. 
Their  provisions  giving  out,   they   were  forced  to    go    back  t^ 


Soutfaera  Cross  for  a  fresh  supply.  They  were  careful,  bowerei', 
not  to  ea,;  ftnjrthing  about  the  discovery  thev  had  made,  but  hurried 
back,  and  oa  the  first  Sunday  afternoon  a^r  their  return,  while 
fossickiI^;  about,  discovered  the  reef  which  sooa  became  known  all 
over  the  mining  world ;  that  evening  they  picked  up  and  dollied 
with  a  tomahawk  from  the  cap  of  the  reef  over  500oz.  of  gold, 
one  slug  weighing  over  50oz.,  and  early  the  neit  morning  they 
^gged  out  a  prospecting  area  on  the  reef.  Shortly  after  Messrs. 
Foster  and  Baker,  who  had  tracked  them  from  Southern  Cross, 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  Jn  a  short  time  they  secured  over  200oz. 
Meantime,  Bay  ley  quickly  made  his  way  back  to  Southern 
Cross,  carrying  Bbioz.,  which  he  exhibited  to  Warden  Finnerty 
on  the  17th  of  September,  and  applied  for  a  lease  of  the 
discovery  claim.  The  field  was  then  declared  open,  and  Bayley,  on 
the  20th,  again  left  Southern  Cross  for  Coolgardie,  not  alone,  but 
accompanied  by  a  coach,  by  teams,  and  a  host  of  horsemen,  fully 
150  in  all,  leaving  Southern  Cross  almost  deserted.  The  news 
quickly  spread  throughout  the  colony.  The  Wett  AuHralian  of 
Zlst  September  said :  "  In  Perth  and  Fremantle  everyone  seems  to 
be  either  carrying  tents,  picks,  shovels,  and  dishes,  or  otherwise 
preparing  for  the  road."  At  York  there  was  great  eicitement 
over  the  departure  of  over  200  eager  gild-seekers  ;  they  travelled  by 
coaches,  teams,  horses,  camels,  and  ol.  foot,  all  bound  for  the  land 
of  gold. 

Alluvial  was  discovered  by  Frost  and  party  at  Ooongarne  (the 
,QQa     90-Mile)  in  May,  1898.     About  the  same  time  gold  was  found 

■    at  Lake  Lefroy,  "  Mount  Youle,"*  and  other  districts. 

Kalgoorlie  (Hannan's)  was  discovered  in  June  by  Messrs. 
Flannigan  and  Uannan,  who  were  on  the  road  to  Mount  Youle 
with  a  party  of  about  150  men.  They  camped  two  days  on 
or  near  the  spot  where  the  find  was  subsequently  made, 
waiting  for  the  teams  wbich  had  gone  bs^k  to  Coolgardie  for  water ; 
but  rain  falling,  the  party  started  on  their  way  again,  leaving 
Flannigan  and  Hannan  behind.  Flannigan,  it  appears,  while 
looking  for  the  horses,  found  a  couple  of  nuggets,  and  induced 
Hannan  to  rpmain  with  him ;  in  afew  days  they  picked  up  over  lOOin., 
and  on  the  l?th  of  June  Hannan  went  back  to  Coolgardie 
and  applied  for  a  reward  claim,  when  immediately  a  rush  set  in, 
and  in  a  few  days  fully  500  men  were  on  the  ground.  A  large 
amount  of  alluvial  gold  was  quickly  taken  out,  and  many  rich  reefs 
discovered. 

Bardoc  (the  4i5-Mile)  was  located  in  August  by  Messrs.  Cash- 
man  and  Lee,  who  in  a  short  time  secured  over  l,000oz. 

The  Dundas  gold6eld  was  proclaimed  on  the  itlst  August, 
and  Mr.  H.  P.  Woodward — the  Government  Geologist — appointed 
temporary  Warden. 

Siberia  was  discovered  by  Messrs.  Frost  and  Bonner  in  October, 
and    in    the    stampede    which    ensued    to    the    new    finds,    after 

*  Bsppowd  to  b*  thi  pmiDt  Mount  OladiUB. 
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th«7  had  applied  for  the  reward  claim,  several  lives  were  lost  from 
beat  aud  thirst ;  in  fact,  maoy  gtarted  out  on  the  long  trip  not 
half  provided  with  food  and  water,  who  undoubtedly  would  have 
perisDed  had  it  not  been  for  the  parties  Bubaequeatly  despatched, 
to  their  relief. 

A  bonus  was  offered  by  the  Oovemmeut,  on  the  Ilth 
January,  ISit^,  'to  any  person  or  company  sinking  a  shaft  on 
any  proclaimed  goldfield,  during  the  year,  from  a  depth  previously 
attained  of  not  lesi  than  100  feet,  as  follows:- -From  lUO  to  200 
feet  £2  10s.  per  foot,  and  from  200  to  300  feet,  £S  per  foot.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  no  less  than  11  companies  applied  for  the 
reward,  six  of  them  at  Yilgam,  one  at  Coolgardie,  and  four  on  the 
Uurcfaisoii,  A  battery  was  erected  on  the  "Star  of  the  East"  mine, 
neai  Nannine.  early  in  the  year,  and  preparations  were  made  for . 
placing  additional  machinery  on  mines  at  Cue,  Mount  Magnet,  and 
other  points  on  the  Unrcbison  field.  A  number  »f  large  nuggets 
were  found  at  the  Top  Well,  one  weighing  298oz.,  and  several 
over  lOOoi.  each  were  brought  into  Cue. 

In  1894  prospectors  were  scattered  all  over  the  Eastern  golilfielda, 
liWl.  ^'"^  many  valuable  discoveries  were  made.  Messrs.  Hall  and 
Speak  man  discovered  the  Mount  Jackson  district.  Kich 
alluvial  was  found  at  the  Pinnacles  in  Februarv,  and  in  a  short 
time  over  l,000oz.  were  sent  in  to  Coolgardie,  while  an  equal  amount 
arrived  from  Billy  Billy,  90  miles  to  the  Eastward. 

The  Yilgam  goldfield  was  subdivided  on  the  6th  April  into  three 
fields,  viz.  :--Yil^m,  Coolgardie,  and  Dundas.  Dr.  v.  Black  was 
appointed  Warden  of  the  Yilgani  goldfield,  Mr.  J.  M.  Finnerty,  of 
Coolgardie,  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Hicks,  of  Dundas. 

The  Kanowna  alluvial  ground  was  discovered  in  1894  by  a 
di^er  known  as  "  Old  Tom,"  who  took  out  some  40ozs. ;  the  sume 
ground  was  then  worked  by  the  Bei^  Brothers,  who  sank  3  feet 
and  wete  fairly  successful',  then  it  was  taken  up  as  a  reefing  claim, 
which,  after  abandonment  for  12  months  or  more,  was  early  in  the 
year  1897  registered  by  Messrs.  Sim,  Gresson,  and  Watt  as  an  alluvial 
claim.  The  "lead"  consisted  of  a  deposit  described  as  containing 
chiefly  "  red  earth,  iron  stone,  and  iron  grit,"  in  a  compact  body 
about  3  feet  deep,  2^  feet  wide,  and  lying  about  8  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  formation  trended  Westward,  and  as  it  was 
traced  along  in  a  winding  course,  it  gradually  dipped  deeper  into 
the  earth.  At  a  distance  of  100  feet  from  the  point  of  discovery  the 
cement  was  12  feet  below  the  surface,  and  far  richer  in  gold,  the 
takings  reaching  on  one  occasion  to  39oz.  in  a  day.  The  success  of 
Sim  and  Company  becoming  known,  a  rush  set  in,  and  in  a  short 
time  a  strip  of  country  about  a  mile  long  was  pe^ed  off  as  alluvial 
claims. 

Bulong  (I.O.U.)  was  discovered  in  May  by  two  hitherto 
imsuocessful  prospectors,  who  were  thinking  of  returning  to  Perth. 
One  of  tbem  pointed  out  a  gully  near  by  where  be  bad  previously 
found  colours;  proceeding  to  the  spot,  in  a  short  time  the;  unearthed. 


among  others,  &  70oz.  nugget.  Within  a  week  the  pillj  ma 
pegg^  out  from  end  to  end,  and  OTer  500  miners  were  at  work. 

The  Londonderry  find  was  made  in  June  by  a  prospecting 
partj,  cousistii^  of  Messrs.  Carter,  Dawson,  Mills,  Gardmer,  Elliott 
and  Huxley,  who  had  been  out  many  months  without  finding  a 
colour,  and  were  on  their  way  back  to  Coolgardie;  quite  by 
accident  rich  qiiartz  was  picked  up  by  two  of  the  pairty,  and  after  a 
brief  search  the  outcrop  of  a  reef  was  exposed,  from  which,  during 
the  first  three  or  four  days,  they  tooli  out  between  4,000  and 
5,000oz.  One  specimen,  "  Big  Ben,"  was  estimated  to  contain  gold 
to  the  value  of  *3,500  or  more.  On  the  23rd  June  they  applied  for 
the  reward  claim,  and  deposited  in  the  Bank  at  Coolgardie  4,280oz. 
of  gold. 

The  ICastem  Railway,  from  Northam  to  Southern  Cross,  was 
taken  over  by  the  Oovernment  and  opened  for  traffic  on  the  1st 
July.  The  Northern  line,  reaching;  out  towards  the  Uurchison 
fields,  was  completed  as  far  as  Uullewa  and  taken  over  on  the  Ist 
November. 

The  Wealth  of  Nations  was  discovered  in  July  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Dunn,  an  old  prospector,  representing^  a  syndicate  of  well  known 
West  Australians.  When  only  28  miles  from  Coolgardie?  he  found 
the  outcrop  of  a  reef.  TJpou  breaking  into  the  cap,  the  quartz 
appeared  to  be  glittering  with  gold ;  one  of  the  first  pieces 
taken  out  contained  fully  SOOoz.  In  a  few  days  be  secured  guld  to 
the  value  of  over  £20,000.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  after  the 
lease  was  applied  for,  hundreds  of  men  were  upon  the  spot  and 
several  rich  finds  wure  made,  two  nu^ets  being  secujed,  weighing 
respectively  197oz.  and  147oz. 

The  Norseman  Field  was  discovered  in  July  by  Mr.  L.  Sinclair. 

The  ''  La'ly  Shenton,"  at  Menzies,  was  discovered  m  September 
by  Messrs,  Menzies  and  McDonald.  On  the  outcrop  they  found 
many  moss-covered  specimens  rich  in  gold,  ezteuding  tor  more  than 
100  feet  on  the  line  of  the  reef. 

On  the  1st  Otrtober  the  East  Coolgardie  goldtield  was  pro- 
claimed, with  headquarters  at  Kalgoorlie,  Hr.  M.  U.  Jepnson 
being  appointed  Warden.  Discoveries  were  made  of  valuable 
alluvial  and  reef  claims  during  the  year  at  the  White  Feather, 
Black  Flag,  Lake  Lefroy,  Broad  Arrow,  and  Mount  Mai^ret.  on 
the  Eastern  fields  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  central  fields  were 
being  opened  up  and  mines  developed  at  all  points.  Several  riuh 
discoveries  were  made.  At  Lake  Darlot  over  2,000ozs.  were  dollied 
in  a  short  time  from  the  caps  of  the  rich  reefs,  and  at  I^wlera 
and  McCaffrey's  rich  alluvial  rewarded  the  efforts  of  the  prospectors. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  gotdfields  necessitiited  a  change 
iu  tlie  cunduct  of  the  office  work  at  headquarters.  On  the  1st 
Januarv,  1894.  Mr.  H.C.  Prinsep  had  l>ei'u  ajipoiuted  Under  Secretary 
for  Minus,  and  ihat  department  become  a  distinct  branch  of  the 
Government  Service,  still,  however,  remaining  underthe  supervision 
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of  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands.  In  December  tbe  office  of 
Minister  of  Mines  was  creat«d,  and  the  uon.  E.  H.  WittemxiiiJ, 
M.L.C.,  was  appointed  to  the  position. 

It  was  reported  in  January,  1895,  that  OTer  2,500  digf^ers  were 
1895    '^J'bl'^^i'iS  ^  t'b^  vicinity  of  Ealgoorlie.      In  February  a 

'  valuable  discovery  was  made  at  Niagara  by  Mesura.  North- 
more  and  Doolette.  The  Valgoo  goldfield — formerly  part  of  the 
Murebison  field — was  proclaimed  ou  the  23rd  January.  Mr.  P.  L. 
Gibbons  was  appointed  Warden.  The  £ast  Murchiaon  goldfield 
was  proclaimed  on  the  28th  June,  with  Mr.  A.  G.  Clifton  as 
Warden.  North  Coolgnrdie  was  declared  a  goldfield  on  the  same 
day,  and  Mr.  F.  Oill  received  the  appointment  of  Warden. 

Early  ia  1895  the  "  Hands  Across  the  Sea"  Reef  claim  was 
discoyered  at  Kuoanatling  (the  25.Mile).  The  Hayes  Brothers 
brought  into  Kalgoorlie  SOOIbs.  of  quartz,  estimated  to  contain 
gold  to  the  value  of  £3,000,  from  Kanowna.  The  Mount  Catherine 
district  was  opened  up  about  the  same  tjuic.  and  later  on  in  June 
there  was  a  rush  to  the  alluvial  fields  near  Kunanalling.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  there  were  11  batteries,  one  cyanide 
plaut,  and  12  other  mills  working  in  the  Coolgardie  district. 
At  Cue  there  were  17  batteries,  nine  at  Nanniue,  and  two  at  Mount 
Magnet.  Such  was  the  rush  for  mining  ground  that  at  Kalgoorlie 
700  leases  were  applied  for  in  one  month. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year  73  Western  Australian 
Mining  Oompanies  were  incorporated  in  London,  capitalised  at 
£7,743,000,  not  to  mention  the  many  companies  which  were 
organised  and  floated  locally  and  in  the  Eastern  colonies. 

In  189S  a  di^er  from  Nullagine  brought  into  Roeboume  five 
■mall  diamonds  which  he  had  found  in  tbe  stamper  boxes 
after  a  crushing.  Mr.  F.  F.  Oroom,  who  visited  this  find, 
said :  "  The  tracing  of  the  conglomerate  to  the  place  where  the 
rock  was  first  formed  would  prove  a  very  interesting  study  to  a 
geolc^ist,  and  might  be  found  payable  not  only  in  working  for 
diamonds,  but  for  gold  also,  as  these  beds  ore  gold  yielding." 
The  North-East  Coolgardie  goldfield  was  proclaimed  on  the  15th 
■loqa    April.  1896.    Mr.  P.  Fielding  was  appointed  Warden.    The 

■  railwav  from  Southern  Cross  was  taken  over  and  formally 
opened  by  His  Excellency  Sir  Gerard  Smith  on  the  23rd  of  March, 
1896,  and  the  Kalgoorlie  line  was  opened  on  the  8th  September 
of  the  same  year. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Daniel,  in  the  early  part  of  September,  1897,  dia- 
1897     ''°^^'^^>  &h<>ut  25  miles  North  of   Newcastle,  gold    in  tbe 

'  Blackboy  Hill  district ;  up  to  tbe  end  of  the  year  upwards 
of  60  claims  were  pe^ed  out ;  samples  of  quartz  assaying  7oE.  to 
the  ton  are  said  to  luve  been  taken  from  a  trial  shaft. 

In  September,  the  Warden  reported  that  170  claims  had  been 
recorded  on  the  "  deep  leads  "  of  Eanowna.  and  that  fully  70  were 
yielding  payable  gold. 
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Oa  the  23rd  of  December,  the  Mining  on  Prirate  Property 
Act  became  law. 

At  Lake  W&t,  on  the  29th  December,  a,  differ  named  Hartin 
unearthed  a  nugget  weighing  463o!t.,  the  lai^eet  jet  found  in  the 
Colony. 

For  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  production  of  aabestoB,  a 
bonus  was  offer^  by  the  Government  to  any  person  who  would 
export  50  tons  of  asbestoa,  at  an  export  value  of  not  lees  than  ^10 
per  ton.  The  total  amount  of  bonus  not  to  exceed  ^500. 
On  the  20th  January,  1898,  the  Government  offered  a,  reward  of  ^00 
■taqo  to  ^^^  person  first  discovering  alluvial  gold  at  a  depth 
below  30  feet  from  the  surface  on  any  land  situated  not  less 
than  ail  miles  from  any  known  deep  alluvial  workings,  giving  the 
finder  also  the  right  to  select  four  ordinary  alluvial  claims  at  the 
point  of  discovery;  the  reward  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  1,000  ounces 
of  gold  were  obtained  from  the  discovery. 

With  the  view  of  furthering  the  mica  industry,  the  Govern- 
ment, on  the  28th  March,  offered  a  bonus  to  any  person  who 
should  obtain,  within  three  months  from  that  date,  from  any 
district  as  defined  in  the  proclamation  setting  forth  these  con- 
ditions, and  export  mica  in  a  quantity  of  not  less  than  two  tons, 
which  should  realise  at  least  Is.  6d.  per  lb:  Ten  shillings  for  every 
£1  sterling  realised  on  sales  at  from  Is.  6d.  to  lOs.  per  lb.;  and 
^1  for  every  .£1  sterling  realised  on  sales  at  upwards  of  10a. 
per  lb. 

The  Donnybrook  district  was  discovered  bv  Messrs.  Bourke 
and  Hunter  in  the  latter  part  of  1898.  Jir.  T.  Blatthford, 
Assistant  Geologist,  says:  "Donnybrook  is  situated  on  the 
Bunbury  to  Bridgetown  railway,  and  is  26  miles  South-East  of 
Bunbury  and  14.1  miles  from  Fremantle  by  rail.  The  scene  of  the 
mining  operations  is  some  two  miles  to  the  South  of  the  Donny- 
brook townsite,  on  a  small  branch  of  the  Preston  River,  in  the 
Blackwood  Range.  Gold  was  first  discovered  in  the  surface  s<>il  by 
a  t'arty  searching  for  alluvial  gold.  Further  investigations  carried 
on  with  the  prospecting  dish  eventually  led  to  the  discovery  of 
auriferous  quartz  veins,  from  which  most  of  the  alluvial  gold  had 
originally  been  shed.  The  country,  which  is  extremely  hilly  and 
thickly  limbered,  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  ironstone 
gravel  deposits.  Besides  these  workings  on  reefs,  several  of  the 
miners  have  given  their  attention  to  the  finding  of  alluvial  gold. 
Dishes  of  dirt  takeu  from  the  surface  of  the  hills  will  usually  yield  a  . 
trace  of  gold  when  washed,  and  in  sonie  places  a  fair  result  is 
obtained." 

In  December,  "the  rich  alluvial  finds  at  Kanawna  were  keeping 
not  only  the  local  batteries,  but  manv  of  the  Kalgoorlie,  Boulder, 
and  Northam  stamjiers  at  work."  Five  distinct  leads  were  worked 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  vielded  handsome  returns, 
viz.;  The  North,  the  South,  the  Fitzrc)!.  the  Q.E.D.,  and  Golden 
Valley;    while  other   alluvial   workings  at   Wilson's   Gully,  All 
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Nations,  £&ngaroo  OuUy,  Ooldec  Cement,  and  SalTntion  Flat  paid 
very  well. 

At  BuloDg  paying  »ll\iTisl  claims  were  worked  at  tbe  Melbourne 
United  Gully,  on  tbo  Mai^ret,  the  Oversight,  and  the  Ma^e 
leads ;  slugs  and  nu^^ts  weighing  up  to  48oz.  were  taken  out. 

At  Broad  Arrow  coarse  gold  was  found  in  most  of  the  gullies. 

A  number  of  miners  were  working  on  the  cement  leads  at 
Paddington.  in  ground  from  80  to  100  feet  in  depth. 

At  Sunday  Oully,  in  the  Mount  Mai^ar«t  district,  good  returns 
were  obtained  by  the  diggers. 

At  Coolgardie,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1898,  allurial  gold 
was  discovered  about  four  miles  from  the  town,  on  Block  48  of  the 
Hampton  Plains  Estate,  by  an  Italian  nanied  Armaneaco,  and,  as 
a  result,  a  number  of  miners  were  soon  engaged  all  over  the  field  in 
search  of  alluvial,  with  a  fair  degree  of  tuccess. 

At  Mount  Majfnet  good  wash  dirt  was  found  at  a  d«>th  of 
25  feet,  and  coarae  nuggets  up  to  18dwt.  were  obtained.  In  the 
Murchison  goldfield,  at  Poverty  Flat,  slugs  up  to  80oz.  in  weight 
were  found. 

Traces  of  gold  had  bceu  found  at  Donnybrook  by  Mr.  B.  L.  Hunter, 
1899     *'^    ^^^ '  ^'^*'  *"  ^^^  ^  "'^^  '^  '"^^  discovered  in  "  Jackson's 

'  Claim,"  and  as  a  consequence  many  leases  were  taken  up,  and 
the  Donnybrook  goldfield  proclaimed  on  the  27th  November. 

Copper  had  previously  been  known  to  owur  on  the  Phillips 
Biver ;  but  in  1899  several  gold  reefs  and  copper  lodes  were  opened 
up,  and  the  Phillips  River  Mining  District  proclaimed  on  the  Ist 
July. 

Tin  was  discovered  in  April,  1899,  in  several  creeks  to  the  East 
of  Marble  Bar,  57  tons  beiag  won  in  that  year.  This  area,  known 
as  the  Moolyella  Tinfield,  has  since  developed  into  a  field  of  some 
importance. 

The  Anaconda  Copper  Mine,  the  most  important  in  the  State, 
was  discovered  in  1898.  but  first  opened  up  in  this  year,  resulting  in 
the  discovenr  of  extensive  deposits  of  copper  ore.  It  is  situated 
three  miles  South-West  of  Murrin  Murrin. 

Iron  ore  was  first  mined  in  the  State  in  this  year,  13,000  tons 
being  rused  at  CUckline  and  elsewhere  on  the  Darling  Kanges  for 
use  at  the  Fremaotle  Smelting  Works. 

CobaU  ore  was  first  dieoovered  at  Kaoowna.  in  the  North  Lead. 

Silver-had  ore  and  tilver-copper  ore  were  discovered  in  several 
parts  of  the  Ashburton  watershed.  The  deposits  at  Uaroo  station 
were  of  most  importance  in  this  vicinity. 

Several  lai^e  alluvial  nuggets  were  discovered  this  year.  The 
"  Bobby  Dazzler,"  the  lat^est  ever  found  in  the  State.  487oz.  gross. 
413oz.  net.  was  discovered  by  Olive,  at  Sharks  Gully,  Pilbara 
goldfield.  The  "General  Gordon."  the  second  largest  ever  found 
in  the  State,  372oz.  gross.  331uz.  net.  by  McPhee  Brothere,  also  at 
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Sbftrks  Gully.  J.  SimmondB'  ni^ni^'  *>f  I68oz.,  at  Hulgabbie, 
North-flast  Coolgardie.  Also  ieverul  others  over  IOOoe.  Herton's 
Beward  mine  was  discovered  in  JUarcb.  by  E.  Uerton ;  1,000  tons 
of  the  outcrop  yielded  3,307oz.  A  cousiderable  amount  of  mining 
is  nov  done  at  "  Mertondale."  as  the  locality  is  named. 

A  deep  lead  was  discovered  at  Paddiag:ton,  which  yielded  a 
very  large  amount  of  gold,  and  gave  employment  to  a  great  number 
of  men.  Some  extremely  rich  surface  shows  were  discovered  at 
Mount  Weld  (Burtville),  in  the  Mount  Mai^aret  goldfield. 

Very  rich  aUwiai  depowitt  were  found  at  Taurus  and  Hc^ptn's 
Find,  North-East  Oool^ardie,  the  latter  yielding  a  number  of 
nuggets  of  considerable  sine. 

A  large  belt  of  auriferout  country  was  disrovered  to  the  £ast 
of  Harble  Bar,  Pilbara,  embracing  the  20-Mile,  Sandy  Creek, 
Mosquito,  Elsie  Creek,  and  Cooke's  Creek. 

Rich  gold  was  discovered  at  Lallarookh,  Pilbara. 

^Qtv\  -^li^^^  '">  o^  v<t^  discovered  on  Cooglegong  Creek,  45  mileii 
^^"^^    South-West  of  Marble  Bar. 

Gold  was  discovered  at  Yundamindera  and  Mount  Hi^^ins 
(Mulwarrie).  North  Coolgardie;  Wilgeena  (Wilson's  Find).  Peak 
Hill ;  Ninghan,  Talgoo ;  Preston  River,  South-West ;  Soodalyerrie 
Greek,  Pilbara;  Wadgingam,  Talgoo ;  Tellowdine,  and  Duladgin, 
Tilgam. 

Freeetone  of  good  quality  for  building  purposes  was  discovered 
at  Donnybrook,  and  several  quarries  opened  up. 

Large  deposits  of  rich  ore  were  discovered  at  some  depth  in 
the  Great  Ftngall  mine.  Day  Dawn,  leadiug  to  an  extensive  develop- 
ment in  that  mine,  and  a  revival  generally  throughout  the  district. 

Chid  was  discovered  at  Carwell,  Reedy's,  and  Weld  Range, 
Murcbison ;  also  at  Davyhurst,  North  Coolgardie. 

A  large  nugget  weighing  197oz.  was  discovered  at  Eumalpi  by 
William  Eddy  in  October. 

A  rich  goUfind  was  made  at  Black  Hills,  North-East  Cool- 
gardie, 2,000oz.  being  taken  out  in  a  short  time. 

The  Phillips  River  goldfield  was  proclaimed  on  14th  Septem- 
ber. 


1901. 


A  new  find  of  gold  was  made  15  miles  from  Kalgoorlie,  and 
three  miles  South  of  Boorara. 


The  discovery  of  a  deep  lead  was  reported  in  the  Princess 
Royal  district,  Diindas  f^oldfield,  in  February. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Woodward,  the  consulting  geologist,  reported  favour- 
ably on  the  Phillips  River  goldfield. 

In  consequence  of  the  reported  rich  discoveries  of  tUver,  lead, 
and  copper  at  Uaroo,  84  miles  from  Onslow,  the  boundaries  of  the 
Asbburton  goldfield  were  eitended  on  the  14th  October.  1901. 
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1.— PHYSICAL  PEATUEES. 
f&mttd  by  fWd  8.  BrodbMon,  Stq.,  Chi^f  Intptetiiti  BmvfioT.} 

The  Stale  of  Weatero  Australia  embraces  all  ibat  portion  of 
the  Continent  of  Austnlia  and  the  adjacent  islandB  lying  to  the 
West  of  the  129th  meridian,  and  is  bounded  on  the  North,  West, 
and  South  bv  the  sea.  it«  Western,  North -Western,  and  Northern 
coaat-lines  being  washed  bj  the  Indian  Oceaji,  and  the  Southern 
coast  b;  the  Qreat  Southern  Ocean. 

Coad-JAne. — The  coast-line  to  the  NorUi  of  the  18th  parallel  of 
latitude  is  deeply  indeDt«d  bv  gulfs  and  bays,  whereas  the  whole  of 
the  coast  Soutli  from  that  parallel  is  marked  by  long,  straight 
Btretchea,  little  broken  by  inlets.  The  total  cosst'Une  is,  therefore, 
remarkably  short,  as  compared  to  the  immense  size  of  the  Sbite. 

The  coast  of  the  Southern  and  South*  Western  portions  of  the 
State  is  rising  rapidly,  which  accounts  for  the  low  alluvial  and  sandy 
plains  eiisting  in  places  betwt^n  the  sea  and  the  coastal  ranges. 
Thesp  plains  rsry  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  20  miles  in  width, 
and  are  intt^rapersed  with  numerous  small  inlets,  salt  lakes,  and 
swamps. 

Tid«B. — As  might  be  expected  on  this  great  length  of  coast 
lying  within  both  the  temperate  and  tropical  sones,  there  are  very 
varied  rises  and  falls  of  the  tide.  On  the  South  and  South-West 
coants,  and  as  far  North  aa  Shark  Bay.  the  differences  between  high 
and  low  water  points  are  very  small.  About  the  latitude  of 
Fremantle  these  dt^rences  are  practically  dependent  solely  on  the 
prevailing  breezes,  and  not  to  any  direct  tidal  effect.  F^m  Shark 
Bay  N'orthvards,  the  tides  rapi^y  increase  in  range,  although  this 
increase  is  by  no  means  uniform,  being,  apparently,  largely  influeno-d 
by  the  aupect  that  the  various  portions  of  the  coaat  present  to  the 
ocean  awell.  Some  of  the  differences  between  high  and  low  water 
marks  are :  at  Cossack,  18  feet ;  at  Roebuck  Bay,  30  feet ;  at  King 
Sbund,  46  feet ;  and  at  Cambridge  Qulf  about  28  feet  at  spring 
tides.  At  many  intermediate  points  the  tides  differ  very  greatly 
from  those  recorded  at  the  ports  at  present  in  use.  It  was  recently 
found  that  spring  tides  at  Napier  Broome  Bay,  only  gave  a 
differeni-e  between  high  and  low  water  marks  of  11  feet,  whilst  in 
the  adjoining;  inlet  (Vansittart  Bay)  this  difl^rence  is  at  least  30 
feet. 

Bay»,  Oulfi,  tie. — The  principal  inlets,  b^pnning  from  the 
North,  are:  Cambridge  Oulf,  Napier  Broome  Bay,  Vansittart 
Bav.  Admiralty  Oulf.  Montngue  Sound,  York  Sound,  Bruu- 
wtck  Bay,  Camden  Sound.  Collier  Bay,  King  Sound,  Beagle 
Bay,  Roebuck  Bay,  La  Grange  Bsy.  Port  Walcott,  NJckol  Bay, 
Exmouth  Gulf,   Shark  Bay,   Champion  Bay,    Coctibum   Sound, 
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Eoombana  Bay,  Q«ographe  Bay,  FlinderR  Bay,  King  George 
Sound,  Bremer  Bay,  and  Esperance  Bay.  With  the  esceptioo  of 
Priucess  Royal  Harbour  (the  inner  Harbour  of  King  George  Sound) 
the  principal  anchorages  UBed  to  the  South  of  the  19th  parallel  of 
.  latitude  are  open  roadsteads,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  only  partially 
protected ;  but  the  holding  grounds  of  these  are  fairly  good,  an^ 
accidents  seldom  happen  to  veeaels  properly  found ;  whilst  fine 
harbours  have  been  artificially  provided  at  Premantle,  near  Couk- 
bum  Sound,  and  at  Bunbury  in  Koombana  Bay. 

Capet. — The  principal  Capes  are :  Capes  Domettand  Dusaejonr, 
at  the  entrance  of  Cambridge  Gulf;  Cape  Londonderrv,  which  ia 
the  most  Northerly  point  of  the  State;  CapeTalbot;  Cape  Bougain- 
ville, lying  between  Admiralty  Oulf  and  Vansittart  Bav ;  Cape 
Volt^aire,  which  is  the  Western  boundary  of  Admiralty  Guu ;  Cape 
Torrens,  at  the  entrance  to  York  Sound  ;  Cape  Levcque.  the  Southern 
boundary  of  King  Sound ;  Sloping  Head,  to  the  West  of  Nickol 
Bay,  well-known  to  the  Boeboume  pearlers;  North- West  Cape, 
which  forme  the  Western  boundary  of  Eimouth  Oulf;  Cape 
Peron,  in  Shark  Bay ;  Steep  Point,  situated  on  the  Southern 
entrance  to  Shark  Bay,  which  is  the  most  Westerly  point  of 
the  Continent;  Capes  Naturaliste  and  Leeuwin  at  the  South- 
western extremity  of  the  Continent,  and  Point  B'Entrecaeteaux, 
West  Cape  Howe.  Peak  Head,  Hood  Point,  Cajie  le  Grande,  and 
Cape  And  on  the  Southern  Coast. 

Islands. — The  Northern  coast  between  Capes  Ldvgque  and 
Londonderry  is  fringed  with  numberless  islands.  Some  of  these 
are  of  considerable  area,  amongst  the  largest  being  Augustus 
Island,  near  Camden  Sound,  and  Bigge  Island,  to  the  North  of 
York  Sound,  Very  few  of  these  islands  have  been  closely  examined, 
but,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  they  appear  to  be  principally  of  sandstone 
formation,  and  are  probably  of  the  same  ru^ed  nature  as  the 
sandstone  area  of  the  neighbouring  coast-line.  Abreast  of  the  coast 
North- Easterly  from  North- West  Gape  there  are  also  large  numbers 
of  islands,  consisting  of  those  known  as  Dampier's  Archipelago, 
Barrow  Island,  and  some  others.  These  are  principally  of  granitic 
formation,  and  some  of  them  are  fairly  well  grassed,  Ainongat  the 
other  important  islands  ofE  the  coast  are  Dirk  Hartogs.  Dorre 
(Barren),  Bernier.  and  Babbage  Islands  in  Shark  Buy.  and  the 
Houtman  Abrolhos,  off  Champion  Bay,  on  which  deposits  of  guano 
have  been  found.  This  valuable  fertiliser  has  also  been  obtained 
from  the  La<:epede  Islands,  and  is  found  on  some  other  small 
islands  amongst  the  northern  groups.  On  the  South-Weat  coast 
the  only  islands  of  importance  are  Bottnest  and  Garden  Islands,  off 
Fremantle ;  and  off  the  Southern  coast,  between  Esperance  Bay  and 
Point  Dempster,  the  great  cluster  of  small  islands  known  as  the 
Archipelago  of  the  Becherche. 

Mountaitu.—'Uha  mountains  are  not  remarkable  for  their 
height,  though  nuuay  of  them,  rising  abruptly  from  low-Iyinn 
plains,  present  a  striking  appearance.  Banning  at  the  North,  the 
pnadpni  r&a/fea  of  the  Kimberley  District  are :  The  Prinmn  Hay 
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Kange,  atietebinii;  South- Easterly  from  York  Sound,  in  whicb  the 
highest  point  ia  Mount  York,  probably  reaching  an  altitude  above 
3,000  feet,  although  the  hiKbest  point  of  this  range  of  which  the 
altitude  has  been  accuratelv  obtained  is  Mount  Hanii,  with  an 
altitude  of  2,800  feet ;  to  the  South  of  this  the  King  Leopold  Rantte 
streiches  South- Easterly  frcm  the  shores  of  Collier  Bay,  which, 
although  very  Iwldly  defined  on  the  Southern  side,  nowhere  reaches 
an  altitude  exceeding  2,400  feet.  Of  the  North-Westem  portion  of 
the  State  the  highest  range  is  the  Hamersley,  lying  between  the 
Porteecue  and  Ashburt<in  Rivers.  Mount  Bruce,  in  this  range  (the 
highest  knownpoint  in  the  State),  reaches  an  attitude  of  3.8O0  feet. 
In  the  South-West.  the  most  important  ran^  is  the  Darling,  which 
stretches  in  a  nearly  due  North  and  South  line  from  Tatheroo  at  its 
Northern  extremity  to  Point  D'Entrecasteaux  on  the  South  coast. 
This  ran^e  lies  parallel  to,  and  from  18  to  20  miles  distant  from,  the 
Weetem  sea-board,  and  is  the  most  important  range  in  the  State  by 
reason  of  its  effect  on  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  most  closely 
settled  area.  The  highest  point  in  this  range  is  Mount  William  iii 
the  Murray  District,  which  has  an  altitude  of  about  1,7011  feet. 
The  Stirling  Range,  situated  about  40  miles  to  the  North-East  of 
Albany,  is  the  loftiest  ran^ie  in  the  Southern  purtion  of  the  State, 
and,  being  perfectly  isolated  and  rising  abruptly  fn)m  a  low-lying 
coastal  plain,  is  visible  for  a  great  distance.  Thf  highest  point  in 
this  range  is  Mount  Toolbninup.  which  reaches  an  altitude  of  a 
little  over  3.000  feet.  No  active  volcanofs  exist,  hut  the  craters  of 
several  extinct  oues  are  reported  U*  have  been  discovered  in  the 
North-West  and  in  the  Kimberley  District  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  ]6th  parallel  of  latitude.  The  appearance  of  the  whole  of  the 
country,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  some  parts  of  .the  Kimbeilev 
District,  indicates  a  condition  of  remarkable  quiescence  as  far  back 
ae  the  carboniferous  epoch. 

fliiier*.— The  printnpal  rivers  are  ;  in  the  North,  the  Ord,  with 
its  tributaries,  the  Denham.  Bow.  Negri,  and  Panton ;  the 
Pentecost,  with  its  tributary,  the  Chamberlain :  the  Durack,  Drvs- 
dale,  Eing  Edward,  Prince  Regent,  Chanil^v,  Isdell ;  and  the 
Fitzroy,  with  itK  tributaries,  ihe  Margaret  River  and  Christmaa 
Creek.  In  the  North- West  the  De  Grey,  with  its  tributaries  the 
Oakover,  Shaw,  and  Strelley;  the  Yule,  the  Forteaeue.  and  the 
Ashhurton.  with  its  tributaries,  the  Henry  and  Hardy.  Then, 
falling  to  the  Western  coast,  the  Oascovne,  with  its  tributarr,  the 
Tiyons ;  the  Murchison,  with  its  tributary,  the  Sanford :  the 
Greenough.  the  Swan,  on  which  is  situated  the  capital  of  the  State, 
and  which,  above  tidal  waters,  is  railed  the  Avon  -,  the  Murrav.  the 
('oUic.  and  the  Preston.  And  lastlv.  on  the  Southern  coast,  the 
Uhu-kwood.  Wari'en,  Kalgan.  and  Pli'illips  Rivers. 

Laket, — There  are  no  lakes  of  any  considerable  importance  in 
I  be  State.  Between  the  Darling  Range  and  the  coast  there  are  a 
few  salt-water  lagoons,  and  many  small  fresb-water  lakes,  the 
majority  of  which  are  nuthiug  more  than  swam]is  during  tin-  dry 
season,  and  none  of  tbem  are  of  any  economic  importance.     The 


so-called  lakea  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  which  are  frequently  uf 
very  considerable  area,  are,  except  after  the  occasional  heavv  rains, 
merely  immense  salt  marshes  or  clay  pans. 

Contour  of  ike  Country. — That  part  of  the  State  lyin^;  to  the 
North  uf  the  19th  parallel  of  latitude  may  be  described  as  uoun- 
tainous,  cousisting  of  alternatioff  high  and  lower  lying  plateaux ; 
the  highest  country  here  is  principallv  of  sandstoiie  formation. 
The  North- West  Division  and  much  of  the  Oascoyne  Division  is  a 
distinctlj  mountainous  country,  the  lunges  here  being  principally 
granitic.  A  large  proportion  of  the  South-Westem  and  Southern 
aea-boards  ia  of  flat  sandy  character,  with  iudications  of  a  recent 
geological  formation,  and  may  be  descrilied  as  a  vast  forest,  princi- 
pally timbered  with  jarrah.  white  and  red  gums,  and  karri,  mont  of 
which  timbers  are  of  trreat  commercial  value.  From  some  points  on 
the  Western  sea-board  settlement  has  now  extended  for  about  600 
miles  inland,  but,  from  very  complete  informntion  furnished  by 
explorers  and  prospectors,  it  is  ap^>arent  that  no  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  interior  lying  between  the  I9th  and  31st  parallels  of 
latitude  and  between  the  r2l8t  and  l'J9th  meiidiaus  of  longitude  is 
suitable  for  any  class  of  si'ttU-meut  except  in  connection  wiih  the 
development  of  the  mineml  resources.  This  area  niav  be  deBcribed 
as  a  great  table-land,  with  an  altitude  of  from  one  to  two  thousand 
feet  above  sea  IctcI,  the  surface  of  which  consists  lai^ly  of  sand 
dunes,  though  in  many  partH  of  it  there  are  lar^te  areas  of  clayey 
soils.  Between  the  30th  p:irallel  of  latitude  and  the  Great  Austra- 
lian Bight,  much  of  the  country  is  of  limestone  formation,  and  here 
there  ai'e  immense  areas  of  grass  land,  which  only  await  the  dis- 
covery of  subterranean  water  lo  make  them  amongst  the  most 
productive  arfras  of  the  State. 


2.— GEOGRAPHY. 
Position.— Western  Australia,  as  defined  by  Her  Majesty's 
Uommission,  dated  lOth  Jidy,  1873,  includes  all  that  portion  of  the 
Australian  Continent  "extending  from  the  ])arallel  of  thirteen 
"  degrees  thirty  minutes  South  latitude  to  West  Cape  Howe,  in 
"the  parallel  of  thirty-five  degrees  eight  minutes  South  latitude, 
"  and  from  Dirk  Hartogs  Island,  on  the  Western  coast,  in  longitude 
"  one  hundred  and  twelve  degrees  fifty-two  minutes,  to  one  hundred 
"  and  twenty-nine  degrees  of  East  longitude,  reckoning  from  the 
"  meridian  of  Greennich,  including  all  the  islands  adjacent  in  the 
"  Indian  and  Southern  Oceans,  within  the  latitudes  afort-said  uf 
"  thirteen  degrees  thirty  minutes  South,  aud  thirty-five  degrees 
"  eight  minutes  South,  and  within  the  longitudes  aforesaid  of  one 
"  hundred  and  twelve  degrees  fifty-two  minutes,  and  one  hundred 
"  and  twenty-nine  degrees  East,  from  the  said  meridian  of  Orsen- 
"  tvjcb." 
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Abba. — The  greatest  length  of  this  territoir,  from  Gape 
Loodonderrv  in  the  North  to  Peak  Head  (South  of  King  Qeorgn 
Sound)  in  the  South,  is  1.480  milee,  and  its  breadth  from  Steep 
Point,  near  Dirk  Hartogs  Island,  on  the  West,  to  the  129th 
meridian,  on  the  East,  about  1,000  miles,  containing,  according 
to  the  latest  computations,  an  area  of  975,920  square  miles,  or 
624,588,800  acres. 

The  length  of  the  coast-line,  following  known  indents,  is  esti- 
mated to  be  approximatelv  5,200  miles. 

The  following  fa'^te  will  assist  in  forming  an  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  this  area.  The  figures  relating  to  foreign  countries  are 
taken  from  the  "  Statesman's  Tear  Book  "  for  1901.  As  a  whole, 
the  Continent  of  Australia  is  estimated  to  contain  2,94/6,691 
square  miles,  and  West«m  Australia,  therefore,  occupies  nearly 
one-third  of  the  Continent,  being  about  equal  in  size  to  all  the 
following  European  States  if  joined  t^igether :— 


Germany 

.,     208,830 

France                 

...     204,092 

Hungary 

...     125.039 

Norway 

...     124.445 

United  Kingdom          

...     120,979 

Austria 

...     115.903 

Portugal  (Mainland) 

...      34,528 

Switzerland        

...       15,97(i 

Denmark  (including  t'aroe  Is.) 

.,       14.795 

Belgium               

...       11.373 

Total 

...     975^60  sq.  miles 

The  area  of  the  whole  of  Europe  is  3,823,197  square  miles, 
whilst  the  grand  total  of  the  British  Dominions  and  I^tectorates 
is  11,288,277  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  395,152,105. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  occupied  portion  of  the  State  was 
Mimprieed  In  an  area  of  about  1,200  miles  in  length,  by  about  150 
in  average  breadth,  lying  between  Albany  (King  Gleorge  Sound) 
in  the  South,  and  Wyndham  (Cambridge  Gulf)  in  the  East 
Kimberley  District,  in  the  North;  namely,  between  the  I5th  and 
35th  parallels  of  South  latitude.  However,  aiuce  the  discovery 
and  eiploration  of  the  Central  and  Eastern  Districts  Goldfields. 
vast  tracts  of  country  once  entirely  unknown  have  been  opened  up 
and  occupied  far  in  the  interior,  and  at  present  flourishing  mining 
townships  exist  from  400  to  500  miles  inland. 

(For  Land  DivUiont  and  Sub-difirions,  tet  Volume  II.) 
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3.-THE    SALIENT    GEOLOGICAL    FEATURES    OF 
WESTERN    AUSTRALIA. 

(Bg  A.  Gibb  Mailland.  E-i.,  GirrrHment  GrtAogul.) 
InTROIiTCTIOM. 

This  account  of  the  sullent  geological  feJitiires  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia must  be  regarded  more  in  the  light  of  a  8tat«ment  of  the  present 
condition  of  our  Icnowledge  tiian  a  detailed  description  thereof,  and 
should  serve  to  show  how  nuicli  Iiuk  yet  to  l>e  learnt  on  the  subject. 

Certain  very  sinull  portions  of  the  State  which  are  of  economic 
importance  have  in  late  years  received  somewhat  detailed  investiga- 
tion, but  there  are  many  portions  which  are  as  yet  only  imperfectly 
known,  while  Ly  far  the  larger  area  of  Western  Aui^tralia  haa 
never  yet  been  e.vuniined  by  any  trained  geologist,  nnd  many 
years  must  elapse  before  even  the  dominant  geological  features 
can  lie  grasped. 

in  the  compilnliun  of  this  account  I  have  freely  availed  myself 
of  the  work  of  my  predcces-tors  and  of  those  other  workers  to  whom 
We.-tcrn  Australian  geologists  i)we  a  debt  of  gratitude,  .As  this 
article  is  to  a  large  extent  liast'd  upon  the  labouri!  of  previous 
official  geologists,  it  is  not  nut  of  place  to  give  a  succinct  account  of 
their  observations. 

I)r,  F.  von  Sommer  would  ap|)e,ir  to  have  been  the  first  official 
gfoUiffnt  employed  in  the  Slate.  This  gentleman  travelled  ex- 
tensively during  the  years  1847  to  IW.'i"  throughout  Western 
Australia  He  geologically  examined  the  Victoria,  Toodyay,  and 
York  Districts,  and  e.'^tended  his  observations  to  the  country  lying 
lietween  the  latter  and  Mt.  Barren,  on  the  South  Coast.  Neither 
the  maps  nor  reports  of  this  worker  have  ever  been  published, 
.ilthough  three  articles  from  his  pen  U-aring  upon  the  geology  of 
the  State  appeared  in  the  pages  of  current  literature  during  the 
years  184f<  to  ISiil,*  After  an  interval  of  21  years,  during  which 
much  excellent  geological  work  was  accomplished  by  the  Gregory 
Brothers,  Mr.  H.  Y.  L.  Brown  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  Govern- 
ment Geologist.  This  officer,  during  the  years  1870-71,  prepared 
three  geological  maps  and  issue<l  ten  reports  (now  out  of  print),  all  of 
which  have  been  laid  under  contribution  in  the  preparation  of  this 
rr.^i.mr.  In  1882  Mr.  E.  T.  Hardman.  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Ireland,  was  appointed  (iovernment  (ie<ilogist.  His  labours  were 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Kimherley  District,  upon  which  be  issued 
two  voluminous  reports  illustrated  with  n  series  of  maps  and  plates. 
Mr.  Hardman's  researches  laid  the  foundations  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  geology  of  the  Northern  portion  of  Western  Anstnilin.  and 
also  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Kimberley  Goldfield.      Thia  officer 
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examined  the  neighbourhood  of  Bunbury.  Blaokwood,  etc.,  and  inves- 
tigated the  Ticinity  of  Perth  with  reference  to  the  question  of  its  water 
euppl.v  from  sMbterrane;!!!  sources  Mr.  Hardniati  concluded  that  it 
was  hopeless  to  expect  an  overflowing  supply  of  water  anywhere  in  the 
neigh bourhoo<l  of  the  capital  This  conclusion,  though  not  borne 
out  by  recent  trials,  vras  the  only  one  which  could  be  legitimately 
arrived  at  go  long  ns  it  was  assuiued  that  the  water-carrying  stratu 
must  he  arrnnged  in  the  form  of  one  of  those  ideal  basins,  sections 
of  which  have  done  duty  for  many  years  in  geological  inanimls 
Recent  observations  have  shown  that  this  condition  rarely  obtain-^ 
in  Nature,  and  that  in  all  the  important  artesian  areas  the  porous 
beds  are  so  arranged  that  there  is  only  one  side  of  a  synclinal  trough 
present.  The  late  Kev.  C.  G.  Nicolay  contributed  largely  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the  State,  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  Geological  Museum  in  Fremantle,  now  merged  into  the 
Western  Australian  Museum.  In  1887  Mr.  H,  P.  Woodward  was 
selected  to  fill  the  post  of  Government  Geologist.  Mr.  Woodward, 
in  the  course  of  his  official  duties  (188T-1805),  travelled  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  State,  and,  with  a  small  appropriation, 
published  21  voluminous  reports  and  six  geological  maps. 

AacH-BAN  Rocks. 

The  oldest  formation  in  Western  Australia  is  that  comprising 
those  gneissic,  granitoid,  and  schistose  rocks,  which  cover  such  an 
enormous  area  of  country,  and  form  the  floor  upon  which  the  newer 
strata  have  been  laid  down.  To  the  whole  of  these  metamorphic 
rocks  observers  have  invariably  assigned  an  Archcean  Age  ;  this, 
however,  is  more  inferred  than  proved.  There  is  only  one  instance 
on  record,  at  the  present  time,  upon  which  this  classification  may 
be  considered  to  have  been  determined  by  palteontological  evidence. 

In  the  Kimberley  District  certain  limestones,  sandstones. 
quartzites,  etc..  have  yielded  Lower  Cambrian  fossils,  vii..  Sallfrelta 
Hardmani  and  OleneUus  (?)  Fnrresti.  These  fossiliferous  beds  are 
considered,  and  may  probably  be,  newer  than  the  gneissic  and  schia* 
tose  rocks  in  the  vicinity.  So  far  as  observations  have  at  present 
been  carried,  no  actual  junction  has  been  noticed  between  the  schistt' 
and  the  fossiliferous  strata,  and  there  is  nothing  already  in  the 
evidence  available  incompatible  with  the  supposition  that  the  talcosr 
and  mica  schists  and  other  associated  rocks  represent  much  niore 
highly  metamorphosed  portions  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  beds. 

In  the  absence  of  direct  stratigraphical  or  palseontologica  1 
evidence,  it  is  convenient,  for  descriptive  purposes,  to  adhere  to  a 
purely  litbological  classification,  and  to  separate  the  gneissic.  grani- 
toid, and  schistose  rocks  from  those  in  which  metamorphism  ha^ 
not  been  carried  sufficiently  far  to  entirely  obliterate  their  clastic 
i'haracter. 
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These  Arf-hfean  rocks  have  been  thus  described  by  Mr.  H.  P. 
Woodword,  formerly  (lovernment  Geologist : - 

Thia  (^TMt  RToup  of  rockt  ftre  mora  Urgaly  dovel<4>Ml  in  thiiCokmr  Uun  inkny 
Dther  portJon  of  the  wtirld,  outcn^ipiiig  fts  thay  du  in  oil  parU  of  ihe  cuunlry,  kod 
wbtn  thoy  ve  ovorUin  by  more  ni'idern  formitions  theao  Ullar  ira  r»rely  of  any 
xreat  chickaeBs.  Tliia  aeriM  ia  hijiily  contorMd,  ImiriK  folded  iiitu  ■  number  of 
PKTiJIel  ftnndinol  ftod  synclinal  folds,  striking  Nurth  uid  Sooth,  uid  often  pre- 
seolini;  the  appeamnce  of  ■  hiRhly-bclined  dip,  which  ia  fflther  nearly  vertitml  or 
trending  to  the  iLaslward.  These  rocks  are  much  broken  and  faulted  by  numerous 
''    "■         '  ■      ■  ■  They  contain  many  quarti  veins  and  iron  lodes,  and 


E>up  of  rocks  that  (he  principal  auriferous  deposits  exist.     Thu  ^eat 
may  be  subdivided  into  three  sections — the  granites,  lb-  ""'"— ~ 
and  the  schists,  which,  aa  a  rule,  run  in  parallel  bells  North  and  Sou 


,  „.    extends  from  the  Murchison  Kivor  to  the  South 

coast,  but  is  very  little  eiposed,  except  m  the  .S<>rthampl»n  liistrict,  and  a  httle 
■South  ol  the  Irwm  Hiver.  where  it  ia  rich  in  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  lodea.  It  under- 
lies the  sandy  coastal  plains,  outcropping  here  and  there  at  the  base  of  the  l>arlinu 
Itangv.  forrainB  a  sniall  range  beiweoii  the  Oyies  NaiursJisia  and  Leeuwin.  and 
characterised  tnri>UKhout  by  lead,  copper,  and  zinc  ludn.  The  neks  of  thia  bell 
are.  for  tlie  must  part,  comparatively  soft.  cunoistinK  of  clay  slates  Jofian  kaoliniaed). 
iiuartzita-i.  and  schists,  with  dykes  of  diorite  and  )^ranite,  and  vems  of  quarU  cud- 
taining  leal.  Copper,  zinc,  iron  pyrites  and  ferrugmous  graphite. 

The  second  belt  extendi  Northward  from  the  South  ccast  (forming  the  bold 
escarpment  at  Ihe  edge  of  the  grott  plateau  called  the  Darling  Itange)  as  far  as 
ihe  Murcliiaon  Kivar.  It  then  follows  this  river  in  a  narrow  bell  m  a  Nortb- 
k^asterly  direction  lor  about  ■2Wt  miles,  where  it  suddenly  qirnds  out  to  the  t^l 
and  Ni>rth-West  from  the  llobinsi  in  llange  to  the  L);onal!iver,  disappearing  benealli 


ihward.  In  ihia  belt  the  nirks  are  mootly  hard 
and  crystatUne,  consistmg  prmcipally  of  gneiss  and  schist,  with  dykes  ul  diorite, 
granite,  and  lel^tune.  and  veins  of  <iuartz.    The  latter  las  well  as  the  dioHla'  often 


, _-„  Urge  quanlilies  of  pyriles.  miat  of  which  yield  a  little  gold.    Tin  is  al. 

being  worked  at  the  (ireenhushes  TinlieM.  the  ore  being  derived  from  ihe  diaio- 
le^ralion  of  quarlz-purpbyry  dykes,  in  which  it  Is  assuciBtsd  with  tourmaline  and 
titanic  iron,  liesides  iron  and  maiuanese.  large  dep<sil8  nl  kaolin  of  a  very  fine 
quality  occur,  as  well  as  veins  containing  mica  and  aabestus ;  bul  these  latter  are 
too  much  weathered  at  their  outcrop  to  he  <>t  any  value.  Near  Uridttetoim  a  very 
large  dep<>sit  of  grapJiile  has  lately  been  opened  up  ,  it  exists  in  Ihe  form  of  a  bed 
bstween  talcoae  ssliista,  ahmt  2o  feet  in   thicknew. 

The  third,  or  great  granite  belt,  liee  about  HHI  miles  l-:a8t  from  the  West  coaM, 
and  is  about  11)11  miles  in  width,  extending  from  the  South  Cfast  to  ths  Murchison 
Itiver.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  bold,  hare  outcrops  of  gneiss  or  granite,  often  IIHI 
feet  in  height,  and  civeriiig  several  hundred  acres  in  extent,  rising  from  loamy  flels. 
The  rocks  moatJy  outcrop  in  the  dei>remions  of  the  table-buid.  (he  higher  portions 
of  which  are  covered  by  sand  plains.  This  bell  is  absolutely  destitute  of  mineral 
veins,  and  it  is  due  to  Ihia  barrier  that  (he  rich  goldHelds  to  ihe  fr^tward  remained 
■□  long  unprii^iectBd,  These  imlerops  are  made  use  of  for  the  conservation  ot 
wsterin  thisdry  portion  of  theColiiny.a^they  sheil  water  likea  hi>iiHe-ru<^t.  whilsl 
around  ihem  (here  are  many  natural  dams  or  basins  tilled  with  sand,  which  are 
silher  being  cleaned  out  or  wells  are  being  sunk  in  them.  The  rocks  of  thia  belt 
consisl  entirely  of  gneiss  and  granite,  much  finured  and  faulted,  and  traversed 
hy  numerous  dykes  of  granite  and  diori(e.  whilst  the  main  masece  generally  encluee 
fragmenln  and  masaee  of  schi^tuse  and  gnessic  rock. 

The  fourth,  or  Qrst  auriferous  bell,  is  sJtualwl  immediately  lo  the  )-:astward 
of  the  granite  belt,  and  is  ab>uil  20  miles  in  width-  II  starts  from  ihe  South  coast 
at  (he  Philliiis  Hiver.  extending  .Vorihward  in  a  narrow  belt  by  the  Itavensthnrjie 
Range.  IVkers  lUnee.  Southern  t.V.aa.  (iolden  Valley.  Jit.  Jacksim,  Mt.  kenneth. 
Mt.  Magnet.  Austin's  Lake  to  Cue.  Thence  it  lakw  a  slight  bend  to  the  Xorlh- 
Kast  to  Nannme  and  the  Star  of  the  tjwl.  where  il  sirikea  more  to  the  North, 
and  skirting  round  the  heads  of  the  .Murchison  and  liascoyne  llivers.  it  turns 
North- Weal  and  follows  down  the  Asli burton  Valley  to  its  junction  with  the  llenry. 
finally  disapnearing  beneath  (he  Palwouiic  formation.  The  rocks  ol  this  belt 
consisi  mostly  of  hornblende,  mica,  in-  talc  schiitH.  of  which  the  hornblende 
schists  nn  clxiely  resemble  diorite  that  it  is  impussible  (o  dkdnicuish  i(  in  a  broken 
spertmen.  The  rucks  of  this  belt  are  a  good  deal  broken  and  faulted  by  granite 
and  diorite  dykes,  and  quartz  l<>i«i  cuniainiru;  gold.  iron,  and  cuprier.    There  are 


al*>  s>  lie  lark's  ma^nevA  Itnle-misi^  rich  in  fine  trolit,  which  will  prubably  pri>ve 
to  bs  serimnline  al  a  lUplli.     Miiiy  of  the  linje^  aiaii  ciHiUin  larije  luanlitlw  ol 

The  fiflli.  or  8e.»:id  itrariile  hell,  Li  aliout  ihe  uiue  width,  and  similar  in  wwy 
war  to  tlie  tint  niflntiuned.  ll  extends  (mm  llie  8i>utli  niaet,  tiillowinK  tlie  line 
of  the  firat  auriieroiis  belt  Nurth.  and.  like  it.  dippinu  under  the  Palnnzoic  table- 
land <>(  the  K'lrlesciie.  Only  a  small  portiim  makes  its  appmntnce  on  the  Northern 
side  of  the  Viile  Itiver.  near  Pilbara.  upon  (he  N'orth-WeA(  aa«t- 

The  sixth,  iir  second  aiiriferuuH  bell,  lies  next,  and  at  rrewnl  its  width  is  un- 
known, but  it  19  rsi'taitily  of  omsideralile  width  in  placat.  and  liaa  proveil.  wher«\er 
rrospected.  (o  beeitremely  rich  in  »ro]d.  It  extends  North  from  the  Ihindas  Kilbi 
where  this  fi«-ni«tion  first  oiitcro™  from  below  Ihe  sand  plains)  by  Wa«rmglla.* 
Oxilxardie,  and  Three  FinnarleH,  riarrin)[.  lAke  Carey,  and  followink'  alimi  the 
■ame  line  as  the  other  lielts.  and  tiirnint:  with  them  to  the  Norlli-Wati  by  the 
Nnlla^rine.  Marble  Itar,  Hlbara.  hVina.  and  Mallina  ii[>on  the  Norlh-n'wt  cnst. 
The  rocks  of  this  bell  are  i;enerally  tery  simiUr  t<i  Ihntie  o(  Ihe  first  auriferous  lirlt. 
but  the  formation  and  lodm  are  a  ureal  deal  more  faulted  and  lirnkeii :  lir.weter, 
lo  uiake  lip  for  this,  they  are  the  richeni  that  hai'f>  ever  lieen  discovered. 

The  hornlilende  rocks  of  this  Colony  are  very  remarkable  in  rhararler,  heintr 
met  with  must  ahundantlv  from  North  to  S>>uth.  They  vary  immensely  in  iijour. 
Btrucmre.  and  eilernal  character,  mmie,  at  first  i;lBncp,  bavinir  the  a[>TWOrBnc*  -it 
clay-slate:  hut  on  l^ini;  fractured  ihey  exhilul  a  structure  similar  lo  diorile.  wliilst 
others  a-.;ain  only  contain  t'reen  cryslals  of  hornblende  disseminaleil  t)iroui:h  B 
quariK  malrii.  or  have  a  jaiie-like  a]ipes.rance.  which  laller  variety  are  c<>ntiniially 
bwnu  mistaken  for  c»t>|per.  nickel,  rir  sih-er,  \\'ith  these  rocks  are  aasuciated  ihe 
princi|ial  mineral  deinisits  of  the  Colony — ifolil,  (in,  ciqi|ier,  antimony,  leaf),  xinc 

('amrrian'    Rocks. 

.\ii  iiudotibted  Ctiinbritin  faiinii  liiis  Iteeii  dUi'oviTod  in  the 
rocks  i)f  the  Kiinliprley  District.  'I'lie  fossilfi  ii>n8iHt  of  SiillrrfUa 
Hardmnni  iiiid  Ol'tiellux  (J)  Forresti.  unci  iire  (wswiiited  with 
certain  liiiit'xt'mea,  Nandttont^.  miiirtriteH,  dnv  xliiteri,  and  sjiiidy 
flogH.  Very  little  is  known  of  tluwo  ('iimliriim  rgcks  iit  prewnt : 
tlieir  Kiiperficiul  iiren.  however,  won  Id  soem  to  be  extensive, 
for  tlipy  liiive  iilready  been  ()rove[l  to  extend  in  a  N'orth- 
Eiist  iind  Si)iith-\Vest  direction  from  the  Hurt  RnnjEc  and  for  some 
distanw  to  the  ,SoLithwiird  of  Mount  DiM'.krell,  N'o  etitiiiiatc  has 
yet  l>een  iiiiult!  of  the  thtekn)!s.s  iif  the^e  tlie  oldest  fosstliferons  Iw-d^ 
yet  foiiiiil  in  the  State.  The  stniU  have  been  folded  in  such  a 
way  that  theprincijwl  axes  of  folding  are  North-Weiit  HiidSoiith-Kiwt. 

The  Canibiian  rocks  of  Kimberley  arc  of  eomtidenihle  economic 
importiinee.  in  th.tt  they  form  the  matrie«s  of  those  uiiriferoiiH  ipmrU 
reefs  which  have  already  lic'^n  exploiti'il. 

I'p  to  the  fnd  of  1H01.  | .■>. | .iSi,/s,  of  gold  were  reltirned 
from  this  dintrict.  .\ithoiigh  these  figures  include  a  considerable 
((iiantity  of  allnvlal  gold,  it  is  a  natural  assumption  that  this  was 
originiilly  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  ore  rtejiosit^  in  the 
Camhrian  beds. 

SlU-RLV-N    RdCKS. 

The  occurrence  of  Sihirian  rocks  in  Western  Australia  hai; 
been  more  inferred  than  proved. 

Writing  in  IXiil.  .\fr.  F.  ■\.  (Iregory  describe. I  ccrtiin  rock«  of 
the  Mount  Barren  Riinge  as  being  probjdily  of  Silurian  Age,  though 
the  evidence  upon  which  this  de<liiction  i«  based  i.s  not  given. 

""  •   \..«  r.|va    ■■  «Li1i[..ni.-illli«." 
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The  rocks  of  the  Stirling  Kange,  which  lies  about  50  miles 
North  oS  Albany,  hare  been  claimed  as  Silurian.  The  beds  consist 
of  ijuartdtes,  sandstones,  and  mhalea,  the  whole  being  traversed  by 
((uartK  veins.  The  beds  are  higlily  folded,  contorted,  and  faulted  in 
pUc«9i.  According  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  H.  1'.  Woodward,  the 
rocks  at  the  Western  end  of  the  Knnge.  near  Mondtnup,  have  been 
ihrown  into  three  sharp  anticlinal  and  synclinal  folds,  in  a  distance 
Sorth  and  South  of  about  10  miles,  by  a  lateral  compression  from 
ihe  South- 

This  aerial  of  iMcka.  •Ithint^li  oiveriiu;  a  nmHidBrable  area,  are  pljtsted  in 
-•uch  a  manner  Ihat  iwii  iir  ihree  bain  (nrm  tlie  entire  rarii;e,  risin};  sbriiiilly  from 
Iwncsih  the  plain  t'l  the  Niirthwsnl,  anil  ilippinc  iiiider  it  ai.'am  to  irieSi>iilh- 

The  stratJi  chiefly  developed  in  the  Leopold  and  Mueller  Rangea 
i«l  Kimlierley  have  been  provisionally  classed  as  Silurian,  more, 
li.*we\-er,  on  account  (rf  their  lithologicul  character  than  on  any 
tnitigraphical  or  palipimtolngica]  evidence. 

The  r>clu  o>m|><«in)r  the  l.oiniil<l  and  Miiellar  Itaiiii^H  are  i>f  varioim  leitures. 
They  are  ■i>meiimai  pure  cryslalli[ie  i|ii»rtzil«.  anil  soine(imen  fine-uraiiiett  but 
hi:.->ily  iTiHimteii  k'ritH.  liavint;  au  alrn'At  vilritieii  appearance.  Cuarne  pea-irriCs, 
inH  i|iiwii<iHe  oinel'imerarei)  are  everywhere  met  with,  bnt,  as  a  rule,  the  whole 
maiK  shown  inilication  i>f  extreme  melamiirphic  actiini.  Interlieddeil  with  these. 
)i.>K*i'pr.  n-e  mwr  with  HmIh  of  nifl  nnilsdiiies  ami  piirtile  slatm.  wliirh  have 
*ri|«r<>nlly   HiitfereH   ii<>  allerali-m   n-halevpr.  ' 

Much  detiiilpd  field  work  is.  hoivever.  requlrrd  before  the  occur- 
r-Fi.?.'  of   undoubted  Sihiriun    rocks    in  WestiTii   .Australia  can  he 
■■.ii-idcrwi  ti.  have  bet-n  definitely  proved. 
Of:\-i>M.\x   liiHKS. 

The  Devonian  riK'ks  of  KiiiilH-rley  have  been  described  liy  Mr.  E. 
r.  Ilardninn  as  consisting  of  hanl  griti),  conglomerates,  indurated 
lime,; tones,  and  shales.  Tliey  are  ween  lo  rest  iinconforrnably  upon  a 
-rii^i  of  si'hists  and  slates  which  have  been  elaimeil  as  l)eing  of 
I.iiwer  Sihirian  Age:  they  are  eovcnd  by  iHisnllic  lavas,  which 
.iT'-  in  turn  pjirtty  i>verlaid  by  undoubted  ("aiboniferous  rocks.  The 
I>"Vi.niHii  Ktmtn  occupy  an  area  of  about  2,0(10  stjuare  miles,  and 
'  rdeuliition-!  have  shown  that  llieir  thicknes.^  is  about  10,000  feet. 

Til-  KimlK-rlev  Devonian  rm-ks  h»ve  vielded  the  f-.llowing 
t--'\U:-Arfi„..',lr..jn„  dathrnhim,  ^lT..m}lo,K.rdl'>  l-:i{eli^.isis. 
l-;.-l-;f^.r„  liniilfl.i.  r,,„ll,^,/.l,;/ll«m  rinp'tiim.  r,,„ll,..pl.iil-liim  de- 
f""iHi.  .\  ulni-Tii  T'jifns.  Spiri'riliix  ■•m/'li'il"ii{es.  J^in'rifrni.  Alrii/n 

.Vs>(M-iate(l  with  thes.'  sedimentary  bitls  iire  eiinteiupc)rauRotls 
ki-.ilts.  <loh-ritei(.  anamesjles.  volcinic  biei-cias.  ami  ashes.  These 
i.4.-,ini'-  r<H-k*  exli'iiil  over  a  1  rg.'  iirei  ot  .-ountiv.  iirid  aUi)  nttiiin 
. .  ..n*id^ntble  thicknesn.  buvlng  b.-en  eHtimat.il  t.iV.-..cli  from  1 .000 

r-iumrr   tavnm   ^>nehiir  mid  Ow    nuii.hii>   H111.7  iiii.l~thf   .MIrwi.   .n  Uwi 
'      .r*-    S:.S  W'«rf>™r>l.    Ad  inttrim  rei-irl  on  llw  U.>|»iflriir.il  u(  Miiir-  f..r  the 
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to  1,100  feet.  No  undoubted  volcanic  focii  have  been  observed  in 
the  district  over  which  these  lavas  extend,  though  certain  peaks 
and  cones  have  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hardman  as  being  likely 
to  prove  on  detailed  examination  to  be  ancient  volcanic  vents. 

Carbokifkrous  Rocks. 
The  Carboniferous   rocks   of  Western  Australia  cover  a  very 
hirge  area  of  country,  and  seem  to  be  particularly  well  developed 
in  the  Kimberley    District.      The    formation    is    divided    into    an 

Upper  or  Sandy,  and  a  Lower  or  Calcareous  series. 

The  occurrence  of  the  Carboniferous  formation  would  seem  to 
have  first  been  published  by  Sir  George  {then  Lieut.)  Grey  in  the 
year  1841,  in  his  journals  of  the  two  Expeditions  of  Discovery  in 
North-Western  and  Western  Australia  during  the  years  18.37-39, 
Dr.  F.  von  Sommer,  the  first  Government  Geologist  of  the  State, 
traced  the  Carboniferous  beds  in  1848,  from  the  heads  of  the  Irwin 
River  to  those  of  the  Moore,  for  a  distance  of  160  miles. 

There  are  three  distinct  districts  in  which  fosstliferous  Carboni- 
ferous rocks  are  known  in  the  State—  vi«,,  Kimberley,  the  Cias- 
coyne,  and  the  Irwin  River  District. 

The  Kimberley  Beds. — The  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Kimberley 
are  represented  by  wide-spread  deposits  of  sandstones,  grits,  and 
conglomerates,  all  containing  bands  and  nodules  of  hematite  or 
ironstone,  as  well  as  raagnesian  and  other  limestones. 

The  Upper  or  Sandy  Series,  according  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Hardman," 
by  whom  these  beds  were  first  described — 

Ealends  frum  Roebuck  Day.  on  the  West,  to  the  Napier  and  Oscar  Kwisee 
on  the  Vaai,  and  \s  recofniiwt  alike  on  the  Xorth  side  of  Htokee  Bay.  and  in  ilie 

St.  Gei)ree  ](ani»a,  10(1  miles  to  the  Soutii It  may  reasonably  be 

Bsaerted  that  this  sandstone  (ormatiim  is  considerably  over  1,1100  feet  in  thicknees, 
for  the  (irant  Ran'.'es  have  an  elevation  oF  over  900  feet  alwive  the  plain,  vhile  (he 
nearest  limestone  is  GO  or  70  miles  (jistant ;  and  probably  its  cimtinualion  lien 
(even  assumine  a  moderate  anf^le  by  dips)  many  hundredH  of  feet  below  the  sand- 
stones of  the  (irant  Itantie  and  Mount  .Ander)ii>n.  The  sandstones  here  dip  at 
hiirh  angles.  »>  that  the  thickness  <if  strata  is  cunhiilerably  more  than  the  actual 

hMRht  of  the  hills  above  the  plain Itesides  thise  of  the  K^tzivy,  il 

occiipis!  a  c^insiderable  portion  of  the  Ilaui-htoii  ttani^ee.  which  extend  for  some 
35  or  ifi  milei.  It  is  neit  seen  in  the  Ord  I  )islrict,  aluntr  the  .Vorth-Wtet  of  which 
it  stretches  for  over  SO  miles  in  length,  with  a  minimum  width  of  about  -hi.  Here 
it  rises  into  hiKh  ranges,  of  which  Ulion  Itanire  and  the  htUs.  marked  -13!).  ve 

frominent  examples.  Hardman  ltant;e.  to  the  South,  is  also  composed  of  it. 
urther  North  the  strip  of  country  emendinir  from  Mount  Klder  alonft  the  Nettri 
to  the  South  ol  Mount  Panton  u  mainly  componed  of  this  formation,  although 
'•cciiionally  Bubonjinale  bands  of  limestones  are  met  with  in  these  rocka 
Of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  (Lower)  Series  the  same  author 
writes : — 

This  formation  extends  in  a  wavy  line  from  Alexander  Creek  throuuh  the 
N'apier  Itan:^.  Oscar  Ilanie,  (.Jeikie  flanffe,  elc.  from  .Vorth-West  lo  South-Kast, 
a<  fa-  as  the  Manrarel  River,  endin'.'  witliin  a  few  miles  of  the  Leopold  Itanfn. 
In  this  direction  it  is  at  its  wiilest.  as  its  breadth  may  tie  animated  frikm  the  various 
outcrops  and  ranges  above  the  plains  at  .10  miles.  It  irradiially  narrows  north- 
wards, and  at  Napier  RanTe  is  nnl  more  than  seven  miles  wide  :  this  includes  thp 
portion  hidden  beneath  alluvium,  etc.  :  but  the  limestone  is  the  same  thmuffh- 
out.    The  ireneral  character  of  (he  Umestime  is  the  same  throuehoiit.     Il  is  hisrh 
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cidoured,  cu:npact,  brittle,  splintery,  more  or  lem  DW^emm  limwtonft  In  colour, 
it  variea  [rdm  Iwhl  gny  to  flesh  colour,  and  sometimes  pink.  For  (he  miat  pkrt 
it  ii  mkasivgly  b«dd«L  and  it  is  not  aimys  m^  to  diKern  the  direction  o(  the 
bedding.  M  it  is  cut  ihruuKh  by  numerous  joint  lines,  and  often  coated  vilb  stalag- 
miteL^The  general  appatrance  it  presents  is  (hat  of  a  very  rutmed  ('N't icslly 'bedded 
njck,  in  consequence  of  these  jmnta 

On  eiamination,  however,  it  is  seen  that  the  rock  dips  at  a  k-er>;  moderate 
anffle.  varyinn  from  5°  to  25°,  the  direction  of  the  dip  being  usuaDy  a(  riitht  anglei' 
to  the  trend  of  the  hills.  The  limealone  ia  interbedded  with  many  thick  layers 
of  shale  and  thin  arenaceous  limestnne ;  but  these  only  occur  (n  (lie  lower  beds, 
at  the  base  of  the  hiUa 

Further  lo  the  East  the  Carboniferous  Unieaione  appears  in  great  force  in 
the  Itough  IUnini,and  extends  to  (he  Soiith-I'^t  towards  ilaufthlon  Kan^e,  a  di«- 
(anceof  nearly  ail  milM.  The  ex(ent  of  the  Umestone  laterally,  thatiatn  theSoiith- 
West,  is  not  known,  bat  in  many  places  it  is  seen  for  six  or  sight  miles,  and  Soutfa- 
Wes(  of  Mount  Iluiley  it  stretches  from  its  liaslern  edge,  near  J8,  lur  newly  3" 
direction.    The  limestone  cro|>s  up  a(  in(ervals  between  this  range 


and  Mixint  Pierre  (o  the  Northward,  and   ts  seen  in  various  parts  of  (he 

Hargare(.  eilending  in  rather  high  hills  oi     '     " 

East  and  West  (Hull  Range,  Mount  Kranao 


Hargare(.  extending  in  rather  high  hills  on  the  Nor(h  of  that  river,  both  u 
-    ■        ■-        'luU  R  •■  - 


The    Carboniferous    Limestone    Series    for    the    locahties    above 
described 


, ,  , inirthelowt- 

bedi,  and  are  often  interstratified  with  dark  Krey  sandy  abalaa.  The  valley  of 
(he  Margaret  is  mainly  oompcxed  of  thin,  flaggy,  hard  limestone  (which  gives  a 
bell-lilie  sound  when  struck  with  the  hammer),  earthy  fetid  Umeatonee  and  shale*. 
with   nodular  limestone  bands. 

From  the  last  nientjoned  locality,  ne  Carboniferotls  Linieetonc- 
makes  its  appearance  for  a  distance  of  about  120  miles. 

A  short  way  below  the  junction  of  (he  Fant'in  and  Elvu^  Itivera  limestone 
•KaJD  makes  its  appearance,  and  occupiee  a  wide  area,  extending  as  far  Nortfa- 
Eaaterly  aa  for  several  miles  beyond  the  Negri,  in  all  about  75  miles:  while  in 
width  It  averages  from  'lit  to  -'Ul  miles.  This  portion  of  the  limestone  country 
rises  in  a  surcessiiin  of  low  and  almost  imperc^lible  terraces  into  high  tablfdands. 
One  of  these  extends  to  the  hlast  of  the  Ord  near  the  cattle  station,  and  another 
(o  the  North  and  KhB(  of  the  Negri  Iliver.  where  it  is  capped  by  Mount  Panton 
The  Ord  limesloneBare  for  the  greater  part  hard  and  flaggy,  rarely  massive,  usually 
grey  in  colour,  sometimes  nndy  or  magnenan.  and  seldom  foseiliterous.  In  many 
parts  of  the  district  they  are  interbedded  with  red  shahn.  marls,  and  sandstones. 
the  former  of  which  amlain  occaaionally  layers  of  gypsum,  together  '•■ith  traces  li 
rock  salt. 

The  Carboniferous  beds  of  Kimberley  have  yielded  the  following 
fossils  ; — LepidodendTon.  sp.  ;  Stigmaria,  sp.  ;  Slromalo/iora  ron- 
cenlrica  (()  ,■  Slromatopora  placenta,  sp.  ;  Pach^pora  lumida  : 
Zapkrenlis,  sp.  ;  Syrinfiopora.  sp.  :  Actinncrinm,  sp.  ;  Plalycrinus. 
ep.  ;  Poteriocrinus  crassus.  Miller  ;  Pejitretniles,  sp.  ;  Serpula  . 
Spirobis.  sp.  ;  FentslfUa  plfbeia  (iinlii]>ia),  McCoy;  Productvs 
gigatileus  ;  Produelus  lonnispiniis  ;  Prnduclns  semir*Hcutalus  : 
Ch&julfs,  sp.  ;  Chonein  Hardrensis  :  Discina  :  Orlhisresupinata  . 
Slrophalosm  Clarkei.  Eth.  fils  ;  Rhijnebonella  puijnus  ;  lihyncho- 
nella  pUiirodon :  HhynchnnMa  cul-oidfa ;  OrthoUUs  irtnUlria. 
Phillips  ;  Slrejytorhynf-hun  crenislria  :  Terebralula  kaslala  (I)  : 
Terebratula  saceulus  (() ,-  PUurotomaria.  sp.  :  Toronema,  small  sp.  : 
Kalica,  sp.  ;  Ceriopora,  sp.  :  Chaftfte$  Uimtdus  ;  Sleni>)iitTa  Tn:=- 
manUruU  ;  CtfalkofAyllum,  ap.  :  CyathophyUun  virqatum.  :  Cyatko- 
phyllvm  depTMsum  ;    Lilhodrndnm  affine. 


oy  Google 
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Tlu  Uascmjiie  Beds. — The  strata  of  thy  (inscoyne  River  coiwist 
of  u  series  of  cryetalline  limestones,  full  of  corals,  dipping  ut  an  angle 
of  about  10  degrees  to  the  Westward.  BeneJith  tliese  are  aliales, 
which  yield  Lower  Carboniferous  fossils.  War  the  imse  of  the  series 
id  u  boulder  conglomerate  uf  glacial  origin,  resting  upon  elay  slatCH  or 
shales.  The  boulders  in  the  conglomerate  are  of  crystalline  rocks, 
and  give  strong  evidence  of  having  been  subjected  to  ice-action." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  f<issils  from  thedascoyne  River  beds  ; — 
Pachypora  lumida,  Hinde  ;  Zaphrentis.  sp.  ;  AmpUxiiK  pnnlulosvs. 
Hudl.  ;  AnifiexHs  nodulosus.  I'hil.  ;  HyTintfojHira  reticiUala.  (ii^df. 
var.  jiatula  ;  Slejuipora  Tasmanietifis.  Lons  ;  Cyalluierinas,  sp.  ; 
Poterhcrinus  crassus,  iMillcr ;  Feiustella  iMiia  (antiijiia),  McC'-oy  ; 
Poly/ioTa  AfistTolis,  Hinde  :  Protorete/tora  amfiln.  Lons.  ;  HIionAit- 
/mra  tenuis.  Hinde  ;  JCmctinii/nira  crucialiji,  lliidl.  ;  Edestus  Vni>Uii. 
H.  Woodward;  Ariculoiiecfen  Hla ii-aTfiisis,  Morris;  Anciilopecten 
litnaeformis.  Morris  ;  Alkyris  Hoijsii,  Leveille  ;  Alhyris  Miuleayanu. 
Eth.,  Fiis.  ;  Sinrifer  Stnalun.  Martin  ;  S/nrifer  cf.  r.ra-wis.  Konin  : 
Spirifer  vetpertUio,  t!.  Sow. ;  S/iirifer  cf.  amntltitux,  Phil. ;  Sfiirifer 
K imberleyeims.  Koord  ;  Spirifer  Uita,  Me<'oy  ;  Spirifer  flardmani. 
Foord ;  Spirifer  Maiakheylfnuis.  Fhi:  Var.  Anslraliii :  St/rin-ip'- 
ihyris  exsu/ierans,  de  Kon. 

T/ie  Iririn  Hirer  Beds. — The  existence  of  the  Carbonifrnius  rocks 
on  the  Irwin  River  would  seem  to  have  first  been  noted  by  Mr. 
Surveyor  (Jregory  some  time  during  the  year  lH4li,  Pr.  F.  von 
Sommer,  then  (lOvernment  (ieologist,  examined  and  reported  on  the 
scene  of  (Jregory 's  discovery,  and  traced  the  formation  from  the  head 
of  the  Irwin  to  the  Moore  River,  a  distance  iif  ahoiit  H'.l)  miles. 

The  area  was  mapped  in  IW'.fri.  by  .Mr.  H.  P.  Woodward,  who  at 
that  time  occupied  the  post  of  Government  Geologist.  This  gen- 
tleman reports  that  the  Carboniferous  rocks  extend 

Knira  Miri^nsv  in  an  Kasterly  ilirerlicni.  civarinir  Wi  »re»  "f  ftlmiit  'JO  aqiin* 
miles,  its  trreitest  leii\:th  from  North  t.iSoiiih.  frinn  Hadeeree  Toil  iithki  the  North 
hranch  iif  Jloiiiit  -Scratch.  beinK  aKnil  rui  miles,  whilst  Ihe  Rreatmt  width,  friim 
UinKetiew  tu  Nkrandurrf.  iip"n  the  l^ickyer  Itiver,  is  about  17  milm.  Tci  the 
Niirth-West  thin  area  is  buunde'l  liv  the  liii^li  sandy  ta)>]elaiiil  which  extends  swa]' 
to  (he  NiM-thward  as  far  as  the  IJreemmjrh  Uiver.  The  Si.nlh  is  lo.imdeil  fiw  the 
mini  part  by  the  liiw  <iutcrii|>H  i>f  nietan)'ir|ihic  nick.  which  rnntainH  matiy  oippar 
Imips  :  to  the  KA.slwant  by  t]ie  liild  eacarnment  ij  crystalline  rocks,  flanked  by 
horizon  tall  v-heilded  Tortiarv  sandslones.  which  often  iirespnt  lowaniB  the  pUna 
vertical  cliff  faces  of  as  much  aa  'i»<i  fwt,  parliciiUrlv  where  nlrfams  have  cut  ileep 
rliannels  thmimh  tliem  :  whilst  to  tlie  VVeslward  it  in  Uiunded  hy  more  hi|;h  sandy 
plains,  which  extend  as  far  as  the  coast. 

The  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  Irwin  River  have  yielded  the 
following  fossils  :—KeHro;)/iy//Mni  Aualrale,  Hinde;  PlearopkyUum 
stilraliim,  Hinde  :  Feneslella.  sp.  ;  Prodnclns  tennislrialm,  Vernueil  : 
Produclus  siibquadralus.  Morris;  Pntductux  nndalas,  Defrancc : 
Ckonefet  Pratli,  Dav.  ;  Spirifer  MusakkeyUngis.  Dav.  var.  A  tislralis  . 
Syringotkyris  exsujierans.  Konin  ;  Beticiilaria  lineala,  Martin ; 
helictilaria  crebrislria.  Morris:  Orthoteles  ereninlria.  Phil.  ;    Pachif- 

•AniiuilPnigrrti  RtpoM  ■>(  llir  0«.lnelr.l  ftirvry  lurtli.- yi«r  1900,      pp- irt-SS. 
Pfrlti:  Kj- Aullwrltj^  1WH. 


domtu  carinaitts,  Morris ;  Ariculojiecten.  sp.  ;  Modwla,  sp.  ; 
Edmondia,  sp, ;  SangvinolUes,  sp. ;  BelUrophtm  deeussalus  ()),  Flem.  ; 
Orlhocertu,  sp. ;  DisciUs,  sp. 

Mesozoic  Rocks. 
The  existence  of  rocks  containing  a  secondary  faimn  would  seem 
to  have  been  first  made  known  in  the  year    IHlil    by  Mr.  F.    T. 
Gregory,  in   a   paper   communicated    to  the  geological  Society  of 
London  by  Mir  Roderick  Mnrchison.     (Iregory  says  these  beds 

.Are  almiel  exclusively  silic«>iuit  in  chancier,  cuntainiiiK  "oly  ft  few  txis  "f 
chalk  'rf  very  inleriiir  qiialiiy.  They  altiunit.  I»jw6ver,  more  in  Utah  ihan  the 
<.lu-bumf«riiiu  dc>.  and  with  ihe  eiceptiun  i>f  the  recent  ciaet  limmlune,  niiiT*  b» 
thui  any  cither  fdrmatiiin.  tUnts  are  rarely  funnel  in  these.  The  bed  of  the 
(iremiiiiirh  Itiver  ia  the  leat  Bpi>t  for  pr>icuriiiK  siieciniens,  altlmUKh  a  few  are  found 
in  the  Chalk  llilla  near  Ginitin  (apines  of  I'^hinxternis,  etc). 

Writing  in  IRC.l.  Charles  Moore  observes  that  the  bulk  of  the 
MesoEoic  fossils  from  Western  AuNtrulia  are  of  .Iiiratisic  Age,  but  in 
1S70,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  (ieological  Societj'  (of  London),  he 
expresseit  the  opinion,  based  upon  fos-iil  evidence,  that  Cretjicedus 
rocks  occur  in  addition  to  those  of  ■luras.sjc  Age.  Since  that  date, 
however,  very  few  sectional  details  have  been  given  of  tlie  Mcfiotoic 
rocks  of  the  State,  although  a  fair  eolle<'tion  of  fossils  has  been  made. 
These  be<is  have  been  stndi<-<l  in  the  field  by  Mr.  H.  Y.  L.  Brown,  who 
thus  descrilvew  the  strata,  which  he  daim.'i  to  \»-  of  (><Jitic  .Age  ; — " 

The  characler  of  Ihe  mrala  belnrucinir  'o  ihiii  period  may  be  deerrilieil  as 
foUowB :— Dads  of  hiuhl^  ferniirinoiis  claystone  or  shale.  andnloneB.  in'iti.  roii- 
illnrnerates,  days,  and  hmeHlone.  placed  in  hori/.ontal  layers  upon  the  older  nrks, 
which  orwinslly  ihey  miisr  have  almiot  entirely  covertif,  but  have  since  been  cm 

tahlelatiils.  iwilateil  tahlehillH,  and  jwaks  willi  Meeti  eecatpmeniK  and  nlopes.  Their 
aversKe  idevation  is  abiiiil  niHl  feel  ahi.ve  »«  lesel.  The  surface  of  this  formalion 
is  cenerally  dialed  wilh  a  depiiait  of  sand,  arising  front  ihe  wealherini.'  of  ihe  sand- 
Hlonte.  tlie  lancer  areas  fieinj;  known  hy  Ihe  name  of  sand  plains.  There  are  two 
l>rincipal  areas  occupied  by  ihis  formalion.  The  first,  which  vartee  in  width  lri>m 
lU  lo  -10  miles,  etienda  from  ihe  neik'hboiirhi>id  of  (>'inEin  and  Valherc>>  lo  the 
Murchison,  and  protiably  a  lon»;  dLtlance  fnrth^  Northward,  in  a  line  miTe  or 
les  parallel  lo  the  coast.  PruceedinK  hlaslwanl.  it  ihine  onl  and  only  eiisls  there 
as  otilliera  and  capplnRs  on  the  hills.  Its  aser8i;e  thicknera.  where  Uest  developed. 
ia  some  -XHl  feet.  The  xecond  area  comnieticee  near  l'ai>e  Riche.  and  sireichffi  in 
a  Nurth-Kaal  direclion  beyond  the  Phillips  I'iver.  thinninu  onl  Kasiirard  lo  mere 
rappinm  on  the  hills. 

The  uppermost  beils  in  the  firsl-namerl  area  are  iienerally  min-e  lerruirininig 
than  Ihe  lower,  and  consist  of  hik.'hly  ferrnuinoiis  concretionary  clayslone.  shale. 

The  Kreal  denndation  which  has  operatwl  since  the  ci<tK  of  this  period  lias 
removed  a  i;real  iiortion  of  Ihe  rocks,  leavini;  i lie  remainder  as  iindnlalinjr  plain  ii\ 
and  llat'lonperl  hills,  at  the  bases  of  which  the  older  ricks  outcrop.  As  a  rule,  these 
10 rata  are  hori7onlal.  although  in  some  casta  a  alltrbl  undutalinu  dip  is  perceptible. 
The  inlerst  rati  lied  beds  of  while,  vellow.  and  sometimes  ferrnKinoiis  limeetone, 
atlaininir  Ihe  thickness  nf  ^t  feel,  which  occur  chielly  in  Ihe  neiirtibmrhooil  of 
ChamiHon  Rsy,  do  nnl  seem  lo  be  persisleiil,  but  are  found,  as  it  were,  in  patches. 
which  Kradiially  thin  onl. 

As  the  limestime  conipndnir  them  is  made  >ip  of  shells,  which  in  some  cases 
have  consolidated  into  a  fciltd  rnrk.  in  others  have  retained  ihnr  nrJiiinal  form. 

•  Uenrnl  Rcpirl  on  a  Of<ili«lril  Biplnnitkin  <>f  ihst  portion  of  Utr  CVilony  nf  Wr^irrn 
AuMnlli  1tIk(  Scnithward  ill  the  MurchlKin  Rivrr  and  Wrunril  at  Baprnnn  Bav. 
Perth:  ByAuthuriLy:  isTn,     pp.  li-U. 
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Museum,  Sydney,  and  Palieontologist  to  the  Qeological  Surrey  of 
New  South  Wales,  who  writes*:— 

Thftt  thay  trend  to  the  opinion  that  the  strata  are  vther  THaoic  Coal  Mmiiree 
ir  Lower  Crelaceoua  From  the  nature  and  general  appearance  of  the  matru 
III  the  IosbOb.  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  beds  are  reallr  of  Lower  Cretacaoui 
a^  rather  than  Triaaoic. 

It  is  possible  that  to  the  former  horisoo  the  Coal  Measures  of 
the  Collie  River  may  belong. 

The  following  fossils  have  been  obtained  from  the  Mesounu 
Rocks  of  this  Staie  :  — Crisldlaria cul trala,  Montfort,  t-ar  radiata, 
Moore ;  Rhynchonella  variahilis,  Schloth ;  Atneula  Munsleri. 
Golds.  ;  Avidia  echinata.  Sow.  ;  AriciUa  incequitnlrit.  Sow.  ;  Lima 
proboscidea.  Sow.  ;  Lima  punctata.  Sow.  ;  Ostrea  Marskii,  Sow.  ; 
Peclen  cinctus.  Sow.  ;  Pfclen  calvas,  Munster ;  PecUn  Oreenougb- 
i>»ww.  Moore  ;  AstOTte  Cliftoni,  Moore  ;  Ailarle  apicalis.  Moore  ; 
CuculUra  oblonga.  Sow.  ;  CuculUsa  inftala,  Moore ;  CvcuUaa 
xemistrata,  Moore ;  Cardium.  sp.  ;  Cypricardia,  sp.  ;  Gressli/a 
domaciformis,  Ag,  ;  hocardia,  sp.  ;  Myacites  liassiamis,  Quenst.  ; 
MyacUta  Sanfordii,  Moore ;  Tancredia,  sp.  ;  Trtgonia  Moorei, 
l.ycett ;  Phdadomya  or^lnm,  L.  Agass.  ;  Teredo  Anstralis,  Moore  : 
UnicaTdium,  sp.  ;  Amherleya,  sp.  ;  Ceritkium  GreenoughtensU, 
Moore  :  Eulitna  (1),  sp.  ;  Phasianella,  sp.  ;  Trochus,  sp.  ;  Turbo 
Avstralii,  Moore:  Turbo  laevigalus.  Sow.;  Itissoina  Auslralis. 
Moore ;  Belemnites,  sp.  ;  Belemniles  canalicvtatus,  Schloth  ; 
yautUtu  perornatus.  Crick  ;  Nautilus  sinuatus,  Clarke  ;  Ammonites 
(DoTielenaia)  Clarket,  Crick  ;  Ammonites  (Stephanoeeras)  Australe, 
< 'rick  ;  Ammonites  {S}^taeroceras  1)  Woodirardi,  Crick  •  Ammoaites 
(Sphaeroceras)  semtornatus.  Crick ;  A  mmonit^s  {Perispkincles) 
C'hampionensis.  Crick ;  Ammonites  (Perisphinctes)  robigonosiu ; 
Ammonites  Aalensis.  var  Moorei,   Lycett ;    Ammonites  Walcottii, 

Cainozoic  Rocks. 
The  CainoEoic  rocks  of  the  State  occupy  a  very  extensive  area. 
They  are  thus  described  bv  Mr.  H.  P.  Woodward  :— 


CfraUiw  and  Chalkti  Limatomt  ttith  njnta.— The  beds  extend  the  wh<Je 
length  ol  the  Oreal  .\ualralian  Itieht,  and  lor  150  miles  inland.  They  preeent  a 
tiuld  vertical  face,  of  Kreat  hrasht  to  tlie  !iea,  evidently  markinfc  the  line  of  a  fault. 

CoroJItnc  lAmettona.—ThtBK  form  the  lower  beds  ol  the  onast  limfetiine,  and 
contain  a  treat  many  fcnilB  of  Kocene  aire,  some  of  which  were  Kent  lo  Gntrland 
a  few  years  airo  In  be  deecribed.  The  beds  at  Shark  Bay  and  on  the  islands  there 
are  probably  of  the  same  »ee 

Tht  Coifareoua  and  Ferrttffinova  Sandttona,  GrUt,  and  Conglomrrattt, — 
Thsae  beds  are  met  with  between  the  limestone  hills,  and  the  raiuces  prubaUy 
belong  lo  this  Tertiary  Series,  as  well  as  the  ferruginous  oonirlonierates  triiicb 
TtnK  uncoalormably  upon  the  Cretaceous   rucks  tn  the  Southward  of  Champion 
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PiinnNK. 

"  Pindan  " — Craclml  Plaini. — These  larpe  nndy  piaJna  hre  KroilJy  ilevel(>pe<i 
iin  either  aide  of  the  Htzroy  Itiver.  and  stretch  faraway  to  the  Scmlhward.  wlier* 
they  form  WarburtoD 'a  Great  Sandy  l>eBerl.  On  theOrd  ICiver  there  are  alsoBiiDie 
small  stretches  of  country  of  this  character,  but  nnwherB  of  any  lary  i;ratt  eitent . 
UwinK  to  its  porous  nature,  Ihene  plains  are  walerJen  in  q)ite  of  the  heavy  rainfall: 
nevertheless,  as  a  rule,  they  are  covered  wilb  abundance  of  venelatiiin. 

Sand  Plain*.- These  form  one  of  the  characteristic  features  i>f  Uettlern 
A'iistralta.  extending:  as  they  do  from  one  end  of  the  Colony  lo  the  nther.  TliP 
ureM  ranit  filoins  "f  the  interior  are  oflen  'In  or  ;<l)  milee  acr<s3.  bul  they  con- 
tain in  places  a  c-iajd  deal  of  the  cla^  and  iron  which  rement  the  Kraini^  "'  s^n<> 
together,  so  thai,  there  beuiKa  fair  rainfall,  they  are  coi  ere>l  virh  hanly  veirelalioii 
wnich,  durinif  I  he  Iwo^rine  niotilhs.  i,i  perfectly  Kc)rHeijiis  with  ll'iwers.  and  I  hey 
formtro'id  summer  KrazinpK-round.  Thososand  plains  mcietly  apiiear  loi-ierlie  the 
desert  sandstone  formation  which  forms  the  tableland  of  (he  interior  of  AiiMratia 

fVrrufftno™  ,J*atid«ton«t  anil  \ariepattd  Clayt. — Plant  remains  are  niel  with 
in  these  beds  on  the  lower  courses  of  the  Gascoyne  Itiver,  also  at  the  Nulliutine  : 
and  sioiilar  rucks,  without  the  plant  remains,  cap  the  low  rankcea  in  iiiany  places 
tbronirhout  the  Ciilony.  They  are  probably  the  I'pper  Tertiary  a4ce.  alUmiiBli 
they  may  be  still  more  recent.  Beds,  probably  of  this  aue.  containini;  lart:e  'piaii- 
tiliei  of  loralwoid,  and  beds  of  brown  coal,  are  also  met  with  below  the  cosstnl 
Band  plains  of  the  South. 

Pi.EISTllCKSE, 

Altcie:])  river  gravels  and  lake  basins  are  found  in  several  plsf-es  in  ihe  rani;tt>. 
and  are_ similar  in  character  to  the  deep  leads  ot  the  l-.aHlerii  cilonies  which  prove! 
so  rich  in  irold.  They  consist  of  pijieclay,  fernitrinoiis  Bandii,  itravel  comtlomerate. 
and  mottled  clay,  and  it  la  reported  tlial  Lliprotudon  b-inm  have  been  fouiirl  in  one 
of  these  near  Bridgetown,  where  these  deposits  are  iarirely  developed,  and  are  now 
beinjt  worked  for  stream  tin. 

Ancient  river  icravels  are  met  with  on  the  Niillauine  and  Ashbiirton  (told- 
tields.  but.  as  a  rule,  (hey  are  not  common  in  these  districls. 

Lourr  Ktluarine  Drporiti. — These  beds  nrnir  af  far  inland  as  I'erlh,  where 
in  deepeninir  the  river  channel,  larm  i|i'anlilies  of  oyster  and  ether  shells  are  met 
with,  proving  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Swan  was  formerly  a  niiicli  lart:er  arm  •'I 
the  sea  than  it  is  now.  The  oysters  must  have  been  evterminaled  b.v  the  sillini; 
up  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  firevented  the  intliix  of  salt  water.  ke«)ini; 
it  freih  or  brackish  for  a  lartte  part  of  Ihe  year.  Tlie  deep  holes  in  the  bed  of  Ihe 
.Swan,  to  Ihe  Wert  of  Pnrlh,  iirobably  owe  their  eMslence  to  tiie  cJiaiise  of  cavernM 
eroded  in  the  limealone  which  forms  the  lieil  of  tlie  ri^er.  by  a  Hublerranean  Botr 
of  water  containing  carbonic  acid. 

Shrlty  LimrMinirii  and  Satidttonr: — These  occur  ail  aloiiu  llie  Son ili- Western 
coast,  and  contain  fossils  very  similar  In  Ihe  livinif  forms.  u|Kin  which  in  many 
cases  the  nacre  of  ihe  shell  is  still  preserved. 

The  shelly  limestones  and  sandstones  of  Shark  Hay  and  lli'jse  niel  with  here 
and  there  alonir  the  coast,  as  far  North  as  Xorth-Weet  Cape,  pr..hably  also  belonu' 
to  this  series. 

Ailutium  of  lakr  Ba>in«.~Throtiehoul  Ihe  interior  there  is  a  tienes  I'f  what 
e  called  lakes,  which  are  in  reality  nothinir  more  than  lari;e  salt  llals.  bivKy 


marshes,  or  clay  pans,  aimoel  on  a  dead  level,  thai  drain  o 

_   _   ..._ii_  ■!  ^, iBon  has  been  wet  enoiiirh,  discharite  the 

:  bul  this  rarely  liappens.  owinu  to  tlie  enormous  surface  they 


ntually,  if  theseoaon  has  been  wet  enoiiirh,  disc harite  themselves  iniu  (he  upner 
me  river  :  bul  this  rarely  happens,  owinu  to  the  enormous  surface  they 
evaporation.     One  reeult  of  this  is  tlia(  these  larire  Hal b.  nearly  e< 


crystallise  on  I.  (o  be  redi»olved  and  added  lo  from  time  to  lime,  till  in  iiome  |>lac«i>, 
which  may  be  a  little  lower  Ihan  ihe  rest,  or  where  some  obstruction  •rrnrs  to  check 
(he  flow  of  the  water,  very  laote  deposils  of  salt  accumulate.  These  lakes  are 
surrounded  by  red  clav  flats,  which  also  contain  a  ureal  deal  of  salt ;  in  fact,  the 
whole  interior  of  the  Culony  is  salt,  unce  the  salts  leached  from  the  rocks  are  not 
carriei  away  to  the  clay,  to  be  redistributed  over  the  aiirface  of  the  iMiinlry  by 

.Sntr  aitd  flyptum  Drioutt<.— Many  of  Ihe  lake  banins  are  coverei!  Iiv  dcH^Jsits 
of  salt  and  gyp^m.  the  latter  often  occurrinR  in  Ihe  form  of  beBiilifiil  crystals 
fseleiutel. 
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Hitrr  VaUrjit. — Loun  depadts  are  fr>rmed  by  the  rivers  irMrinK 
__..._   __j .■__  .L_  =-___  .■_.  i._.    {j,^|||  ,j|^  hills  »nd  (te 

, .. J  plains.    TheeoHepiJeit 

0it«nl.  apraadtnx  on  ejlher  side  (rum  the  rtvera  for  a  nmaiderable  distance. 


krrrinfr  the  liner  material  doim  fruni  the  hills  and  depfjeilinir  il 


■iti  iheiifwn  level  country,  where  il  tormg  larjto  rich  plains.     TheeoHepueiti 
•A  cnM  0itenl.  apraadtnx  on  either  side  (rum  the  rtvera  fnr  a  nmaiderabli 
The;  are  rjften  vtvj  smikr  in  character  to  thnee  nf  the  lake  baaina,  but  vilh  tbi 
iTTtat  difference.  Ihey  cnntain  las  nit.     They  are  Imit  studied  nn    '      " 
chi»in.  the  (iaacoyne.  nr  Fitrroy  Rivers,  where  there  are  lar^e  cla; 


itT(«t  difference.  Ihey  cnntain  las  mlt.  They  are  hmt  studied  nn  the  Upper  11 
'  '»in.  the  (iaacoyne.  nr  Fitrroy  Rivers,  where  there  are  lar^e  clay  and  i<iam  f1 
11  many  milw  wide.    These  neds  have  proljably  been  fnrmert  in 


_  .  .  .•  -i  the  lakes :  l>ul.  havioK  been  better  drained,  the  mlt  has  l)een  carriert 
away  In-  the  rivers.  Certain  tracts,  hnwever.  still  cnntain  miich  nail,  which  is 
rwlenishpl  ffim  lime  tu  time  by  larse  dncharues  if  salt  HihuI  water  fruni  the 
lakev  at  the  Huiirces  of  the  rivers 

111  the  rivers  N«rlh  ut  Ihe  Greenoui.'h  fiirm  thene  larttn  Hats,  but  th<ee  in 
the  Sixith  fiirm.  instead,  smalt  deposits  of  clay.  I<iani.  sand,  and  cravel  throuithiiut 
ihnr  Foiira^   which  are  very  fertile. 

/{irr  (imiWs.— ^Theae  conaiat  iif  sand,  icravel,  and  anitular  fraiimentH  nl 
rorlc,  attd  are  fimnd  in  Ihe  bods  erf  the  Northern  streami.  which  larire  rivera  are 
•flen  an  miicli  sa  a  mile  wide 

In  the  N<irth  there  are  some  extensive  alluvial  depiwta.  rnllowiNi;  the  sea 
c«i-.  m>t  irenerally  liluateH  in  the  river  valleys  themselves,  hnt  formed  by  the 
merH  in   time  nf  Hnid  :  ihey  are  nirt.  as  a  rule,  of  any  ureal  ihlokneHi,  because 

Hri'lr  A'lirfA.— These  de;iiMls  are  met  with  in  Ihe  valleys  of  many  of  the 
.■s>iillip--Ti  rivers.  They  are  of  bi.-h  <|ii^ity,  making  excellent  terracotta  ware. 
•train  t'ipe",  anct  l>ricks. 

Eiti-nrinr  /Vfionitii.— -Tkesaare  met  with  at  the  mnulhs  nf  the  laree  Nortbern 
riier*.  where  lliere  are  periialical  Irnpical  and  semi-tropical  flomls.  The  rivers 
hritii  ihiwn  larire  (juanlilies  of  mud,  which  they  clepimil  near  the  months,  fiirni- 
iiii:  .Mt-eirtiiiLr  wliere  mastal  currents  interfere'  a  kind  nf  swampy  delta,  for  ihp 
nii-^  t»ri  salt,  ovenfniwii  with  minKroreK,  and  rompiHeit  <<i  a  blark,  sreaay  mud. 
full  in  'tiany  place*  nf  renenl  [lelrifactionii  nf  prayfi»li,  wind,  and  wnnn-tuhes. 

The  rHtiiaritie  deiunitM  of  the  South  are  of  very  shjrht  account,  for  the  riverR 
are  c.^n  ■arativelv  nmall.  havini;  hill  hIuh-i  cnursen,  anil  discharge  themwlvw,  nn 
eniT.'in^-  frotii  the  uoriran  they  have  ct  Ihrouith  the  ranites.  into  the  arms  of  the 
■fi.  w'lich  runs  from  the  r<iaHt  to  the  fool  of  lh«  ranms.  Moreover,  they  are  but 
•fi  I  '-n  H,>(leil  l>y  eiretcdve  rainfall,  and  sii  brino'  down  very  little  detritus. 

tf'inarnr*  ,><>niin|ij'.  ^Illack.  mudiiy.  sail  swamps,  covered  wilh  niancnive, 
trill  :e  a  L-reat  (lart  nf  Ihe  oiaal  North  nf  N'<irth-Weiit  C^pe,  or  that  part  where  the 
li  i»  lia*  cmsiderahle  rise  anil  b.\\.  They  are  situaled  just  about  hiitli'waler  mark, 
»-.-l  ire  tlierelnre  coi-«red  either  by  each  hiftb  tide  nr  only  by  Ihe  sprinir  tiilee. 

:^i»l  dunea  nocur  ahnu.'  the  West  and  Snulli  cnasls  at  the  river  moulhs.  nr 
wl»Te  tlie  lanil  is  low.  They  s-imetimes,  as  at  (leraldton.  reach  a  considerable 
bei.-tii.  UhI  are  a  niurce  of  trmihle.  heraiise  they  are  cnnstanlly  travelliiiit  unlcen 
k*|ri  rarrlullv  hushed  i^  planteil.  Very  nflen  excellent  water  can  lie  obtsineil 
l-n^aih  theiu.  althniutb  that  under  the  iieiu'hbnurinir  flats  may  be  had. 

I  "i>(rif  s,tiid  Pfiiini.— Thwe  plains  are  met  with  in  the  Soulliern  iiortion 
■i  the  Oiony.  eiienditu:  (rimi  Ihe  fmrt  of  the  ranifes,  and  cover  the  inlerveninK 
liiwer  irrniuid  hetmen  them  and  the  sea.  The  sand  here  is  much  hmser  than  in 
''i(-  Tntpriir.  anil  is  often  nf  omaiderBhle  thickness,  nf  a  red  ctjcuir  below  Ihe  sur- 
twT.  mid  Mliiliits  false  Iwddinu.  which  i.rovea  fls  nrii(in  to  lie  leolian  ur  windblown. 
I  l.-r-  are  niiiiiy  lakH  and  swarn'is  nn  tbe  plains,  ihe  water  in  which  is  often  held 

Kiimd  ftTi^*r,._Tlie#  were  nnlice'l  by  the  lale  Mr.  fardnian  near  Ibieburk 
»av.  al*«it  lu  tu  15  feel  above  the  r-renent  sn  level.  <  )ne  eiteiids  nearly  J.*)  milM 
"ilywi.  anrl  m  fr^mi  Vi  t.i  1_«  nille<  wide,      lis  surface  is  cnvereii   wilh  nail  j-TBBS 

•fll  a  N'wjlT  rieiHrnt  several  feet  in  thickness,  ciintainini;  snociniens  .if   sea   sbells 
""■'■"■n'llrtiirdmlhec.ait,  waanassedthcuiirh.       Haiseii  lieachwinirnnsiaerahle 
"'  ■   arr  ah,  mat  with  al  Ihe  f.»>t  nf  the  ( ireat  .Vnstralian  Hiu'hl. 
,,,-    *'"■'■'!'  ■'•■*'".  »<"U.  and  (.VmW.— Tlitwe  are  >i  frequent  ,«-urrence    alimtt 

"*«  Imween  N.rth-Wnl  t'ape  ami  the  I*euwin. 
rriir^/"^  '>P"nt».— Under  this  lieail  c.  inie  a  larire  series  of  deimsils  n..(  alrmly 
•  c.m^i''''lhepriiuapalof  which  are  the"'  itravel"  and  "  ironstone,"  which  ciiver 
••rtbta  axtenl  i4  the  Month- Western  |i-irtinn  nf  Ihe  Cnlnny. 
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thosB  uratified  rucks  havs  baen  coDMrwd  mod  Massd  kbout  in  tha  iDunedikU 
vioiaity  of  tha  Utm  Hve  ih»  tnMM  p«B  from  dioriteB  inio  dolerito,  uid  ntt 
Mna.  Similkr  rocka  &ra  seen  kt  the  upper  end  of  the  gorge  through  which  tha 
Mkrsmret  parses,  at  J  11,  where  these  bMaltic  rocka  are  seen  in  the  river  bed,  and 
in  the  precipitoua  river  walla  for  more  ihsn  one-and-a-half  miles,  and  in  places 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  That  this  basaltic  outburM  i>  of  lat«r 
date  than  thai  ol  itie  overlying  rocka  is  certain,  u  the  latter,  which  belong  to  the 
Uu. w^i.: I a;i.._;.n  (■')  ajratem  are  upheaved   l^  it  to  a  considerable 


Uoiler.  and  also  to  that  of  the  How  tM«tt«  of  the  Antnin  plateau,     ft  u  hie 
crratalUiie  in  places,  and  conlaina  large  quantities  of  olivine  and  epidote,  i 

Basaltic  kvau  are  also  known  on  the  North-Weat  coast  to  the 
South  of  Nullagine,  and  also  on  the  Forteacue  Rirer. 

Between  Lake  Cowan  and  Widgemooltha  the  character  of  the 
country,  according  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Ui'MJEel,  late  Field 
Geologist,  is  such  that 

AU  circuEoaUuices  point  out  that  the  dioriies  in  this  plac«  are  the  remains  of 
Ura  Btreanta  which  have  flowed  from  a  volcanic  centre  situated  between  the  lakes 
LsfroT  and  Cowan,  and  to  which  alao  the  formation  of  a  walsrahed  between  thp 
two  Ukaa  is  due. 

The  same  writer  also  states  that 

LAke  Cowan  uccupiei  the  depreaiona  of  an  old  vulranic  region.  .  .  . 
Naarly  all  the  surrounding-  country  of  that  take  constaia  of  atnphibolilH^  old 
ffraeikatonei,  felailic  rocks  and  tulFi.  The  North-Western  shure  is  approached  by 
llii«iHmi.illiiilii  hills,  often  covere'l  with  amphibolites  or  tn'eenstone  cappinga  The 
ralBozoic  volcanic^  rucks  become  mure  and  mure  preduminanl  u  we  approadi 
towards  the  lake,  beneath  which  the  Knei^Kt{ranit«  completely  disappears.  AIodr 
the  Western  ahore  of  the  lake  the  groit  break  in  the  archiean  strata  is  moet  (M'o- 
nounced,  and  the  riutired  [ni>imtainB  and  hills  eilendinir  alaag  the  shoree  and 
Ibrmintr  islands  in  the  lake  are  ruins  of  old  volcanoes,  which,  in  their  time,  were 
of  nmilar  build  w  the  strata  votcsnoea  of  later  periods.  * 

Basaltic  Ura  is  also  known  at  Bunbury  ;  here  a  mass  of  columnar 
basalt  rises  about  20  feet  above  sea  level.  Similar  basalt  again  makes 
its  appearance  about  five  miles  to  the  South  of  the  Capel  Kiver. 
Basalt  has  also  been  described  as  occurring  on  the  South  Coast,  to  the 
East  of  Flinders  Bay.  at  Black  Point. 


By  Edward  8.  Bmp$on,  B.K.,  F.C.S.,  Uineralogiil  and  Auay*r  lo  tht 
a'ol^lgica^  Surviy  of  Wttttrn  Autlratm. 
In  Bulletin  4t  of  the  Oeoloi^caJ  Kurvejr  the  author  first  published  s 
ci^Dins  of  the  minoraln  of  the  State.  Sinoe  then,  several  new  minerals  have 
been  reooiniise^l-  >il>^  a  number  of  additional  Inculities  noted,  all  of  which 
appear  in  the  tollowinfr  list  The  cr,mmoner  rock-forming  minerals,  ancb 
as  qoarti.  fulapara.  micas,  amphibole,  etc..  have  bt«n  omitt«d  as  before, 
except  where  their  occurrence  ia  of  marked  iut^'real  either  for  economic  or 
scientific  reason  a. 

•  "  OeabxiHl  Nolri  ind  Skalrhci."  S.  ur^lH  Aprmdlid  drf  lounm  Rrr-^rt  m  ibr 
Dtpartrncnt  ol  Hlnn  [or  the  h>ll-r«r  'Kdinf  :<oih  Jun  Ihm  Perth  -  bi  Autborltj 
l-tM,     |Hl,3fl««f. 

tTlwIUiicnlWaallholWsatartiaoalnilLi.    A.  Qitib  UkllluHl.    Chip.  12,  vp- 
144-IM.     Certb  :   Bt  Authority  :   1«UU. 
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Moet  of  the  localitiaa  mentioDed  are  to  be  found  on  the  4>>'Mil6  m&p  of 
the  St«te,  published  b;  the  Laitdi  Department  in  inoo.  la  order  that  the; 
ma;  be  more  readily  identified,  the  goldfield  or  diTiaion  of  the  State  in 
which  they  are  situated  is  always  indicated,  the  following  abbreTtations 
being  employed  ■■—■ 

K— Kimberley  Q.F.  N.C— North  CoolKardie  OF. 

Pil.— Pilbara  G.F.  Ygn.— YilKam  G.F. 

W,P.— West  Pilbara  G.F.  C-Coolgardi^  G.F. 

Aah.— Ashburton  G.F.  R.A.— Broad  Arrow  Q.F. 

Gas.— Gascoyne  G.F.  E.C.— East  Cooiirardie  G.F. 

P.H.-Peak  Hill  Q.F.  N.E.C.— North -East  Coolgardie  G.F. 

M.— MurchiBon  G.F.  [>un.-Dundas  G.F. 

VbI-— Talpno  G.F.  P.R.— Phillipe  Biver  G.F. 

E.M.— East  Murchison  Q.F.  Dk.— Donnybroofe  G.F. 

M.M.— Mount  Man^aret  G.F, 

Lotalitia  OHttMe  floldMdi. 
N.E.— North  of  27'  South  and  Eaut  of  121°  East. 
N.W.— North  of  27°  South  and  West  of  121°  East. 
S.W.  -  South  of  27'  South  and  West  of  121°  East, 
S.E.  —  South  of  27°  South  and  East  of  121°  East. 


Alunogan  (Hydraut  sulphate  of  alumiaium). — Parker's  Range,  Ygn. 

Anglesit«  {Svlphate  nf  le-xd). —Qorffe  Creek,  Ash. 

Aragonite  (Carl-oimU  of  calnum).—  Kanovna,  N.E.''. 

AreeDopTrite  (Sulpharttnide  q/"  iron). — Ruby  <h-eok.  K.;  Niagara.  N.C. 

Smithfleld.  B.A. :  Paddington,  B.A.;  Coolgardie,  C. 
Asbestos  (Hydrated  lilicate  of  nwijiMsium),— Tambounth  (15  miles  N.  of), 

Pil.;  Jarman  [aland,  N.W.;  Upper  Henry  River.  N.W. ;  Mt.  Magnet, 

M.;  Menzies.  N.C, ;  FeyBville.  E.G. ;  Hanoan'a  Lake,  EC. 
Asbolite   (Hydrnffd   oride  0/  manjaiieM  and  eobalt).— Kanowna,  N.E.C. ; 

Kalgoorlie.  E.C. ;  Noraeman,  Dun,  \  Knmalpi.  N.E.C. 
Atacamlta  (Hydroftif  otythloriAt  of  copprr). — Peninaula,  Dun. 
Azurite   (Hydrated   rarbonaU  of  copptr).— Croydon.  W.P. ;   Whim  Ciwek, 

W.P.1  Talgoo.Tal-i  Rothesay. Tal. ;  SirSamuel,E.M.;Northampt«n, 

S  W.;  NarraTarra,  S.W.:  Arrino.S.W.,  Mt.  Misery,  S.tt'.;  Murrin 

Murrin,  M.M. ;  Leonora,  M.M. :  Broad  Arrow.  B.A. ;  Coolgardte,  C . ; 

Ravensthorpe.  P.R. 
Barite  (Sulphate  of  ftnrium).— Northampton.  S.W. ;  Denmark.  S.W. 
Ba,\iTite  (Hydrated  otidt  <^  alumtHiuml — Wongan  Hills,  S,W.i  Mahogany 

Creek,  S.W,:  Smith's  Mill,  S.W.,  Mt.  Baker,  S.W.;  Meniiea,  N.C; 

Bardoe,  B.A. 
Bismlte  (Oxide  of  Msniiith).— Talgoo,  Yal. 
Biamuth   [Native  nwtat).— Talgoo,   Yal.;    Lawlers,   E,M.;    Burbanka,  C; 

Dundaa,  Dun. 
Blsmuttiinite  (Sulphide  <•/  M5mv(h).~Talgoo,  Tal. 
-BiBm\xiito  (Hydrated  tarhnnate  of  bismuth).— YeXgoo.  Tali  Lawl<>n,  E.M. ; 

Bnrbanks,  C, 
Bitumen   (Ozygeiitted    mixture  of  hydraearhont),—^c<TSoa\ioe,    P.H.;    Wilgi 

Mia.  Weld  Ranges,  M. 
BUnde  CSnlpHde  o/»iiu:).—Yandicoogina,  Pil. ;  Croydon,  W,P  ;    Ueraldine, 

S.W-i  Northampton, S.W. ;  Cardup,S.W.;  LaHler9,E.M.i  Coolgardie, 

C.i  Kalgoorlie,  E.C.;  Norseman,  Dnn. 
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t).— Wymaji'e,  Pil.i    Uaroo.  A»h,i 

Boumonlte  (Aitphantimonit«  iif  copptr  and  Uai). — WUnna,  E.M. ;  Kal- 
gooiUe.E.C. 

Calftvarlts  (TeUttrid^  of  gold).~Kidgoor\ie,  B.C. 

Calolte  (Carbonate  0/ cattiium) — 

(1.)  LimeBtone, — Nnpier  Ranire,  N.W. ;  Oscar  Kange,  K.W. : 
Gpikie  Range,  N.W.;  Hull  Eangt-,  (J,W,;  Po«iil  HiU,  N.W.;  Mt 
Pierre,  H.W.  -.  Ban^e  South  of  Mt.  Pierre,  N.W. ;  Mt.  Bertram,  K. : 
Mt.  Dockerell,  K.;  Elliot  Kange,  K. ;  Albert  Edward  Bange.  Ord 
River,  K.;  Mt.  PaDton  and  all  aloD);  West  aide  of  Great  Antrim 
Plat«an,  K.;  Minilya  Riier,  N.W. ;  Ouacojne  River,  N.W.  ^  Barrow 
Island  and  other  islanda  off  the  North- West  coast;  Shark  Bay, 
Ueraldton,  Fremantte.  Margaret  River,  and  elsewhere  oIodk  the 
West  coast;  Gingin,  Tatberoo,  and  Dandaragan,  8.W.;  Israelite 
Bay,  Ejre,  Eucla,  and  elsewhere  klong  the  South  coast  between 
those  points  extending  inland  over  160  miles,  etc 

(3.)  Crystallised  Secondary  Calcite.— Hall's  Creek.  K. ;  Brock- 
man's,  K.i  Mary  Biver.  K.;  Ut.  Hagnet,  M. ;  Kauotma,  K.GC. 
Paddington,  B.A. ;  Broad  Arrow,  B.A. ;  Kalgoorlie,  E.C, ;  Hannun's 
Lake,  E.G.;  Coolgardie,  C. ;  Bed  HUl,  C;  Tollingup  and  elsewhert- 
in  the  South -West  Give  Pistriot,  etc. 

CaaaitsTlte  (Oxidt  <t/  tin).— Head  of  the  Bow  Biver,  K. ;  Hewl  of  Lenoard 
Biver,  N.E. ;  Brockmao's  Creek,  Pil. ;  Cooglegong  Creek.  Pit. ;  Shaw 
TinSelds  (near  Eley's  Well),  PU. ;  Qteenbushes,  S.W. 

ComgjTlte  (Chloridt  0/ tiherl—Red  HiU,  C. 

CeruHite  I  Carhmilt  of  I«(i({).~Roebouroe,  W.P. ;  Mt.  De  Couroy  (10  mile* 
S.E.  of),  Aeh. ;  Uaroo.  Ash.;  Gorge  Creek,  Ash,;  Oeraldtne.  ^.W.  1 
Northampton,  S.W. ;  Naira  Tarra,  S.W. 

Cerrantitfl  (O'irfe  o/inHmonv).— Wiluna,  E.M.;  Mt,  Magnet.  M. 

Chaleoclte  (Sutjihidc  0/  rn,>ji«r),— Uaroo,  Ash.;  Rothesay,  Vol.;  Murrin 
Miirrin.  M.H. ;  Geraldine,  S.W,;  Northampton,  S.W. ;  Arrino,  S.W,  ; 
Ravensthorpe.  S.W. 

Cbaacopyrite  (Sulphide  of  cypper  and  iron).— HalVs  Cr«ok.  K.;  I'rtiiton 
River,  K.;  Ruby  Creek,  K.;  Tambourah.  Pil.;  Wymaits.  Pil.; 
Yandicougina,  Pil. ;  2()-Mile  Sundy  Creek,  Pil. ;  Whim  Crwk.  M'.P.  ; 
Croydon,  VI. V.:  Hong  Kong.  W.R;  Roeboui-ne,  W.P. ;  Reel  Hill. 
Ash.:  Uaroo,  Ash.  i  Bothasay,  Yal.;  Yalgoo.  Yal.,  Qeraldine.  S.W.; 
Northampton.  S.W. ;  Wongan  Hills,  S.W. ;  Sorpentine,  S.W.;  Sir 
Samuel,  E.H.;  Krlistoun,  M,M.:  Mt,  Ida,  N,C, :  Kalgoorlie.  E,C,; 
Coolgardie,  C, ;  Knutsford.  Ygn.;  Ravensthorpe,  P,R. 

Cbrrsocollft  (HydraI'd  tilv-U  0/  eo/.f«r),— Croydon,  W,P, ;  Rid  Hill, 
Ash, ;  Mt,  Misel7.  S.W, ;  Sir  Stuuuel,  E.M. ;  Ravensthorpe.  P.R. 

Co»l{i.)  {Hydroui  bituminouf  foiil)— Upper  Irwin  Eiver,  S.W. :  Dougara, 
S.W.;  Collie,  S.W.:  Dardanup,  S.W.;  Ply  Brook.  S.W. 

(I.)  Brown  Con'.— Coolgardie,  C.  i  FitigPTftld  Biver.  S.W. ;  Clifly 
Head,  S.W. 

Color»doit«  (Ttllaridt  a/'nxn'ury).- Kalgoorlie.  E.C. 

Coolgardite  {Tttlundt  0/  gold,  tilrer.  and  nurrory),- Kalgoorlie,  E.C. 

Ooppar  (Nalice  nwlal).— Roeboume.  W.P. ;  Uaroo.  Ash. ;  Kothesay.  Val. ; 
Geraldine,  S.W. ;  Northampton,  S.W. ;  Mount  Scratch,  S.W.:  Sir 
Samuel,  EH. ;  Coolgardie.  C, 


CroooUite  IChromatt  of  ttad), — Heniiee,  N.C. 

Cuprite    (OKidt  of   copper).- -Tftmbonrali,  PU. ;  Whim  Creek,  W.P,;   Bed 
Hill,   Aah. ;   Uaroo,  Ash,;    Day   DitwD,  M. ;    Hmrm   Marriii,  H.H. ; 
Qeraldine.S.W.;  Northampton.  8. W. ;  Monnt  Misety.S.W.i  Wongan 
HillB,  S.W.  J  Ka»en8thorpe,  P.E. 
Diamond  (Carbon].— NnUafrine.  Pil- 
Dolomite  (Carbtmate  o/eaUi^m  and  magnenttm) — 

(I.)  Dolomite  Koiik.— Bmeside,  Pil. :  Onslov,  N.W.;  Millie  Soak 
M.!  Ooddard'a  Creek,  N.E.C. 

(z.)  CrjrstaltiBed  SecondAr;  Dolomite. — OoonRarrie,  tf-C. ;  Bardoc, 
B.A-i    Kanowna.   N.E.C. ;    Kalgoorlie.  .E.C.j    Hannan'a  I^ke,  E.C; 
Co-ilgardie.  C. 
Elaterite  lOxygtnittd  hydrocarbon). — Cianbrook.S.W. 
HSlectrum  {Alloy  of  gold  and  lilver). — Donnj-brook,  S.W. 
Smmonsite  (Hydrated  tctlvritt  of  iron). — Kalgoorlie,  B.C. 
Enarglte  (Sulphnraenafe  of  fapjMr). — E&lgoorlie,  E.C. 

Spidote  [Silca'e  of  cateiuui.  oiuminium,  and  imn). — Mar;  River,  E. ; 
Ramsa;  Ban^R,  near  Harg^aret  itiver,  K. :  Synnott  Creek,  N.W. : 
Broad  A-rroir,  B.A. ;  Kalgoorlie.  E.C.  ^  Southern  Crora,  Y^. ;  Mun- 
dating.  S.W. !  Donnyhrook.  S.W. 
XSpSomite  (Hydroua  tulphate  nf'  Tnagiuiium). — Lake  eight  milee  North  of 
Kanowna,  N'.E.  '. ;  and  mm;  other  ailt  lakes  of  the  Southern  interior. 
Fluorita  (Kunride  of  eoteium). — Knigoorlie.  E.O. 

Fuchsite    (Situate   of  aluminium,  chromiunt.  and  paloHium.) — Bocbonme, 
W.P. ;  Kalgoorlie.  E.C. 

Oadolilllte  (Siiifoie  of  iron,  fcen/Hium.  ai\A  ytd-iuml.— CooglegOOg  Creek; 

Pil. 
Oalena  \.SvXjih,idi  0/ tend).— Hall's  Creek,  K.;   Mt.  Dockerell.   E.i  Brock- 

man's,  E. ;  Panton  Birer,  E. ;    Bah;  Creek.  K.  1   Tambourah.  Pil.; 

Warrawoona,    Pil.  ;    Boeboume,   W.P. ;    Uaroo,    A^h.  1    Ht.    Edith. 

Ash.;   Mt.  De  Courcy,  Aab.;  Taanerie  River.  N.W. ;  Hardey  River, 

Aah. ;  Qo^e  Creek.  Ash. ;  Horseahoe,  P.H.  ^  Nannine,  M. ;  Oeinldine. 

S.W. !    Northampton,   S.W. ;    Oak^ee,  S.W. ;    Narra   Tarra,   S.W. , 

Cardnp.   S.W.;    Erlirtonn.  M.M.i    Mendes,   N.C;    Coolgardie.   C; 

Norseman.  Dun.;  Southern  Croa<i,  Tgn. 
Qwmet    (Jlmandtnc.    litieofe  of  iron   and  oluminitiiri |.  —  Upper   Lennard 

Biver.   E. ;    Northampton.   S.W.;    Donnyhrook.   Dfc. i    Oreenbuahea. 

S.W.;    Albany,   S.W;    Ellenabrook,   S.W.;   Parker's   Bange,   Vgn. ; 

Bavensthorpe,  P.B. 
Gold  {JlatiTi  m«Eat)  :— 

Eimberley  G.F.- Hall's  Creek,  Brock  man's,  Mt.  Dookerell,  Buby 

Creek,  Panton  River,  Ht.  Coghlan.  Mt.  Bradley. 

Pilbarn  G.F.— Marble   Bar.   Nnllagine,  Lalla  Bookh,   lioodal- 

yerrie   Creek.  Elsie  Creek.  Cooke's  Creek,  Mosquito,  Yandicoogina, 

30-Uile  Sandy  Creek,  Warrawiona,  Bamboo,  Taiga  Taiga,  Tambourah, 

Xorth  Pole,    North  Shaw,   Western   Shav,   Middle  Creek.  SiUgash, 

Jilst^in-Time,  Head  of  Turner  Biver. 

West  Pilbara    G.F.— Egina.     Hong    Eong,     Pilbaia,    Uallina, 

Peevah.  Towranna,  Croydon.  Roi'boume.  Upper  Nickol,  Lower  Nickol . 

Station  Peak. 
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Otwoofiie  O.F.— Bangenall,  El  Dorado, 

Peak  Hill  aF.— Peak  Hill,  BuTelstone,  Wilgeena, 

Mt.  Mftitlani— Horseahoe, 

Hnrcbi«on  G.F.— Cue,  D&y  Dawn,  Hainland,  Island  (Lake 
Aufltin),  Oabanintha,  Bomakara,  NaDnine,  Meekatharra,  Abbotts, 
Oarden  Onlly,  Mnooia,  Mt.  Uaf^et,  Cnddlnfrwanra,  Boogardie, 
Lensonville,  Weld  Banf^e,  Quins,  Tuokanarra,  Webbs,  HuUeta, 

Eant  Hurchison  Q.F. — Lawlers,  Sir  Samoel,  Wiluna,  Barlow's, 
Kingston,  Mt.  Paacoe,  Dail6t,  O^via's,  Kathleen  Valley,  Anderson's, 
Wilw>n'B,  Mt.  ClitTord,  Mt.  Zephyr. 

Mt.  Margaret  O.F.— Honowai,  Erlistoon,  Ht.  Clarke  (Ogilvje'e), 
Mt.  Varden,  Cork  Tree.  British  Admiral,  LaTerton,  Mt.  Bamicoat, 
Merolia,  Jubilee,  Childe  Harold,  Euro,  Hawk's  Nest,  Mt.  Margaret, 
Ht.  Morgans,  Korong,  Bedcaatle,  Waverley,  Morrin  Mnrrin,  Mt. 
Abednego,  BenaUa,  Cardinia.  Kandwick,  Hert«ndale,  Australian  Peer, 
Halcolm,  Haloolm  Creek,  Leonora,  Mt.  George,  Dodger's,  Middlesex. 
Kurrajong,  Doyle's  Find,  Mt.  Stirling. 

Yalgoo  O.F.—Yalgoo,  Bilbentha,  Noongal,  Pinyallit^,  Lang's, 
Bates',  Gullew«,  Ederga,  Carlaminda,  Cumberland,  Woodley's, 
Botfaesay,  Mt.  Singleton,  Nancarrong,  Nynghan,  Wadgingaira,  Mu)^B 
Hngga.  Naiaunda.  Field's  Find,  Cagacaxroon. 

North  Coolgardie  «.F.-Mt.  Wilga.  Linden,  Eucalyptus,  Pyke's 
Hnllow,  Pennyweight  Poi^t,  Ynadamindera.  (Granites),  Bdjudina, 
QnonduDg,  La  Toavti,  YerillH,  Armidale,  Tampa,  Kookynie,  Niagara, 
Ueniies,  Woolgar.  Goongarrie,  Isabnt,  Mt.  Id>t.  Riverina,  MaUine, 
Plarring,  Mulwarrie,  Uavyeton,  Callion,  Comet  Vale,  Pingin. 

YilgamO-F.—Mt.  Jackson,  Knutsford,  Southern  Cross,  Parker's 
Bange,  Jacolettis,  Yelluwdine,  Hope's  Hill,  Diilad$nn,  Mount  Caudan, 
Blackboame,  Mt  Rankin,  Greenmount. 

Coolgardie  G.F.— Coolgardie,  Burbanks,  Londonderry,  Bullabul- 
ling,  Gibraltar,  Qnarlbine,  Ked  Hill,  Widifiemooltha,  Bonnievale, 
Kundanna,  Barwon,  Kunannlling,  Kiotore,  London,  Dunn's,  Diiuns- 
ville.  Carbine,  Bal^arrie.  Grant's.  Mnscotte.  Cashman,  Carnage 
CbristuiBB  Reef,  Siberia. 

Broad  Arrow  OF. —  Bardoc,  Broad  Arrow,  Paddington,  Win- 
danya,  Black  Flag,  Dixie. 

Esst  Coolgardie  O.F.—Ealgoorlie,  Boulder,  Fcysville,  Binduli 
Boorara,  Waterfall,  Block  45,  Block  60. 

North-East  Coolgardie  G.F. — Kanowna,  Kurnalpi,  Bulong,  Balla- 
gundi,  Ht.  Monger.  Taurus,  Garibaldi.  Wellington,  Vosperton. 
Lindsays.  Mulgarrie,  Mt.  Eba,  Black  Hills,  Sudden  Jerk.  MulgabbJc, 
Jubilw.  Gordon,  Camel ia. 

Mt. 

Phillips  RiTor  G.F. — RatenHthorpe.  Harbour  View. 

Donnybrook  G.F.- -  Don  ny  brook. 

Localities  outside  Proclaimed  Goldfleldu. — Oreenbushea,  S.W.^ 
Blackboy  Hill.  S.W, :  Poberwangy.  S.W. ;  Wongan  Hills,  S.W.i 
Kendinup,  S.W. ;  Biudoon.  S.W. ;  Preston  River,  S.W. 

Oold  Am&lgam  {AUot/  of  gold  and  mercury).— Kalgoorlie,  E.C. 

OoldBobmidite  (Telluride  iff  gold  and  til  iter).— Kalgoorlie.  B.C. 


Qraphita  (Carton).— Cue,  M.;  Northtunpton,  S.W.i  Kendinup,  S.W. ; 
Head  of  DonneUy  Birer,  B.W. ;  Hounta  Brook,  S,W. ;  OldfleU  Biver, 
S.W.i   York,  B.W.;  CoolRardie.  C. ;  Ealprarlie,  E.C. :   Bnlong,  N.E.C. 


Oypsum  {Hydrant  mlphate  o/ calcium). — Oscar  Bau):^,  K. ;  Onilow,  N.W. ; 

lal&iid  (Lake  Austin),  H, :  Henzies,  N.C. ;    Kalpjorlie,  E.C. :  Boulder. 

B.C. ^  (^oolgardie.  B.C.;    Lake  Cowan,  and  moat  other  salt  lakes  of 

Southern  interior. 
Htematit«  rOnde  of  iron).— Mt.  Hardman,  K.;  Mt.  Manuion,  K.i    MarWo 

Bar.Pil. ;  Ht.  Uale,  P.H. ;  Horseshoe.  P.H. ;  Ht.  BeaslsT,  P.M. ;  Peak 

Hill,  P.H.  i  Mt.  Gould,  P.H. ;  Mt.  No  Name,  P.H. ;  Weld  Hange,  M. ; 

Munara   Hills,  M. :    Monta^   Bange,  EM. ;     Red  Hill.  Aifa. ;    Mt. 

Xarryer,  N.W. ;  UoomaJling,  S.W. :  OreenhiUs,  S.W. ;  BUckboj  HiU, 

S.W. ;   Cooliornup,   S.W. ;    Brid|{etowD,  S.W. ;     Mt.  Jackson.   Ygn. ; 

Parker'a   Bange.  Ygn. ;  Kalgoorlie,  E.G.;    Bardoc,  B.A. ;    Mujgarrie, 

N.E.C. 


Bftlloyaite  {Hj/drated  lilitatt  0/ atvminivm]. — Norseman,  Diin. 
Hauamanuite  lOridt  of  mangantu). — Broad  Arrow,  B.A. 

—Margaret    River,  K. ; 

A. 

Dmenite  (Omde  0/  iron  and  ttlantum).— In  all  the  more  basic  igneous 
I'ocka  of  the  Stat*?,  as  well  as  in  moat  rirur  sands.  Largely  developed 
at  Fitiroy  River.  K. ;  QreeDbushes,  S.W. ;    Mt.  Barker.  S.W..  eto. 

Iron  Meteoric  (Afulure  qr'iitioyt  0/ iron  and  nitkelj. — Meteoric  irona  have 
heen  found  at  Hainereley  Baofie,  N.W. ;  Ba.llinoo,  M. ;  Mooranopj)in, 
S.W. ;  Wogerlin  Spring,  Toundegin  District,  S.W. 

JameBonite  {Sulphanlimonile  of  ltad).—Iit.  De  Courcj,  K.W. 

Kalgoorlite  {TelluHde  of  gold,  nlrer.  and  nierc«ryt.— Kalgoorlie.  E.C. 

t  Menzies.  N.C', 


Iiimonite  IHydrated  oitde  0/  iron).— Found  oTerTwhere  throughout  the 
State.  Some  more  important  localities  arc : — Bough  Range,  K . ;  East 
of  Mt.  Elder  Range,  K. ;  Poondanah,  Pil. ;  Whim  Creek.  W.l'.; 
Oihson's  Desert.  N.E, ;  Peak  Hill,  P.H. ;  Wongan  Hills,  S.W. :  Grpen- 
hUls.  S.W. ;  Mt.  Baker,  S.W.  ;  Mahogany  Creek,  S.W. ;  Greenhiiahes. 
S.W.;  Herdsman ■»  Lake.  S.W. ;  Mt  Jackaon.  Tgn. ;  Parker's  Kang-. 
Ygn. ;  Murrin  Mnrrin.  M.M. :  Menzies.  N.C. ;  Voaperton.  N.E.C,  ; 
Mulgarrie,     N.E.C. ;     Kalgoorlie.     E.C. i    Coolganlie.    C. ;     Banl.i. 


IidlUngit«  lAritnidt  oj 


Magnetite  (Oiid<  0/  iron).— Iiodestone  Hill.  K. ;  Pamdiai'.  S.W. :  Dirlin 
Ranges,  near  Piujarra,  S.W. ;  Collie  Biier,  S.W.  i  K«tiinning.  P.W 
BAvenathorpe.  S.W. 
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]UlMlilte<ffydnifa(learteiMit«^c«pper).— Devil'aPou.N.E.;  Oscar SanKe, 
■WM  Brookiiiit  Craek,  N.G.  -,  Ueikie  Bangs,  N,B. ;  Ht.  Pierre.  N.E.  < 
Mailer  Bange.  Dear  Margaret  Eiver.  K. ;  Hall'i  Creek,  K. ;  Pnntoii 
Biver,  K. ;  Bontti  of  Ht.  Uockerell,  K. ;  Tambourah,  Pil. :  Wymau's, 
FiL;  Whim  Creek,  W.P. ;  Boeboume,  W.P. ;  Mona  Capri.  W.P.j 
OrordoD,  W.P.;  Haitland  Biver,  W.P.i  Upper  Nickol,  W.P.,  Bed 
Hal,  Aah.  i  DaroD,  Ash. ;  Uorge  Creek,  Aah. ;  Hocgeahoc,  P.H. ;  Mt. 
Gould.  P.H. ;  Daj  Dawn,  M. ;  Oabaninthn.  M. ;  Yalgoo.  Yol. : 
Batbmar,  Yal. ;  Oeraldine.S.W,,  Northampton,  S.W.:  Nsrra  Tarxa. 
3.W. )  Arrino,  9.W.  1  Ywidanouka.  S.W. ;  Ut.  Mtsery,  S.W.;  Wongan 
Hills,  S.W.i  Sir  Samuel,  E.M. ;  Murrin  Hurrin,  M.M.  ^  Leonont, 
M.M. ;  OoongarriB,  N.C.  -.  Mntline.  N.C. :  Mt,  Ida.  M.C.  -,  Boorara, 
E.C. ;  Kalgoorlie,  E.C. ;  Coolgardie,  C. ;  Broad  Arrow,  B.A.  -. 
Kavensthorpe,  P.B. ;  HarbOQr  Tie*.  P.B.  i  Middle  Mount  Barren,  5.W. 

S.W. :      Southern 

Xolrbdite  (Oride  qZ-flioZyMMum).— Clackline,  S.W. 

Muaeovit*   (Sitieatt  nf  alutninivm  and   polath). — Developed  on  a   lar^ 

■tcale  at   Tatnbonntb,  Pil. ;  Pyramid   Hill,   N.W. ;  Londonderry,  C.  ; 

Northunpton,  S.W.  1  Wagin,  S.W.;  Hallalyup,  S.W. ;  Oreenbushes, 

S.W. 

Opal  (Hydrnled  nhra)— 

(1.)  Com njnn  opal.— Mooran,  1*.H.  i  Yarra  Yiirra.  K.W, ;  YundH- 
uindeni,  N.i*. :  Haonan'i  Lake,  E.C. ;  Burbank",  C, ;  Jerrainimeup. 
S.W. 

(a.)  HTalite.— Mt.  Mainiet,M.;  Bardoo.,  B.A.i  Coolganlii;,  C. 

(3.)  SJUoeouB  sinter.— Molygoa  Well,  P.H. ;  Bubba  Kjjumli 
Creok,  M. :  Northampton,  S.W. ;  Hannan'a  Lake,  E.C.  1  Burluinka.  <'. 

OrthOolAS9  (SUieait  of  atuminium  nnd  potatnum). — In  lar^  L'ryatala  Ht 
Ixmdonderrj,  C. ;  Parker'a  Hanife-  Ygn. ;  Northampton,  S.W, ;  Alb«nv. 
S.W.;  CoUiefjuarry.S.W.;  Bavenathorpe,  P.B. 

PetKlt«  (reHurid*  qf  gold  and  tilvir).-  Kalf(oorlie,  E.C. 

•«).— Coolgardie,    C. ;    Murrin 

>n). — Ocoini  plentifully  in  almost  every  diBtrirt  in 


Quurtm  (Silifai  — 

(I.)  Ordinary  ijuartz, — OiMiura  in  vvitry  ilintrii't  an  u,  rcitistitiiuiit 
ut  nioka  or  veina.  flood  crystHla  oi'cur  at  Mulpirrie,  N.E.C. ;  Kul 
Koorliu,  E.C.  I  Barb^nks,  C. :   York,  S.W. 

13.)  Chaloedony,— Widely  diitriliuted  »aiuiiKnt  tb.-  old.-r  imkH  in 
lb«  form  of  iasper  "bam,"  aa  at  thv  Marblo  Bur,  Cuintrnn  Bivrr.  Pil.j 
Weld  Bangoa,  H. ;  Hanuan'ii  Lake,  E.C. ,  etc.  Al^u  .iiiin'  iil  Lul>- 
bock  BMnge,  K.;  Ht.  Elder  Bango,  K. ;  T«>iic.iK>niirU(ri->'.  Pil.; 
Faddington,  B.A.,  Uannan's  I^ke,  E.C.j  Siberia.  C;  l^ndondi-rry,  C. 
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Koecoalita  (Silicate  ijf  aiununium,  naiuidium,  tie.). — Ealgoarlia,  E.C. 
Butila  (Oaitie  of  titanium).  — Ealgoorlie,  E.C. ;  QMenbiuhM,  B.W. 
Soheellte  (TunjifcUe  c/coJcium).— Coolfcardie,  C.  ;  Soathem  CroM,  Tgn. 
Serpentine  (Hydrotid  Mxcatt  of  magnttitt/m). — Occun  in  m&ny  distrioti  as 

a.  product  of  deoompoBition  ol  bnsic  rocks,  i       '  "  .   »   .      -.^  ^ 

Coolgardie,  C.  1  Mt.  Dick,  r '"        "'    '   "^ 
8iderit«  (Carbonate  of  iron).— Cne,  H.  \  Menziea,  N.C.  <  Kanowna,  N.B.C.  \ 

Vosperton.  N.E.C. ;    Kalgoorlie,  E.C. ;  H&noan's  Lake,  B.C. ;    Bor- 

banka,  C. 
BUver  {Sativi  nt«eai).— Nauniue,  M. 
Spheae  {Titano-iiUcait  of  ctdeium). — Coolgardie,  C, 
Spodumene  (Silicate  of  nfuminium  and  lithtun>).^Baveiisthorpe,  S.W. 
Stibiconlte  {Hydrattd  oxidt  of  oniinn>»y).— WUnna,  E.M. 
StibiOt&ntalite  (Tantalo-niabatt  of  anlimony).— Qreenbushee,  S.W, 
Stibikite  (BMlpKide  of  anfimony.)— Hallina,  W.P. ;  Peewah,  W.P.j  Wiluna, 

E.H.:  Ht.  Mufniet,  H. 
Sulphur  (Jfative  .-(smene).— Peak  HiU,  P.H.  ;  Mt.  Magnet.  M.j  BortTille. 

M.M. 
Talc  (Hydratfd  tilicoilt  of  ma^nsnum). — Cue,  M.;   Lennonville,  M. ;  Cool- 

Tantallte  (Tanlalait  n/iron).— Qreenbuahe*,  S.W. 
Tellurium  (flfahue  ffenwnt).— Kalgoorlie,  E.C. 

Teuorite  ^Omie  oC copper).— Croydon,  W.P.,  Hong  Kong.  W.P, ;  Bed  Bill, 
N.W. ;  Arrino.  S.W. 

Tin  lHative  nw(af).— Qreenbushes,  S.W. 

Topu  (Fluo-tilicate  o/aiuminium).— Londonderry,  C. 

Tourmaline  (Siticatt  of  boron,  aluminium.  « Jr.). —Junction  of  Lennard  and 
Richenda  Rivers,  K.;  Mt.  Philip,  K.;  Brockman's  Creek,  Pil. ;  Pin- 
yaJling.  Ynl,^  Niagara.  N.C.;  Widgiemooltha,  C. ;  Northampton 
S.W. ;  Bowe«,  S.W. ;  Qreenbushea,  S  W.  -.  Cocanatup,  P.E. ;  Baveae- 
thorpe,  P.B. 

Turgitfl  (Hydrated  oxiU  o/ iron) ,— GreenbuBheB,  S.W. 

Vanadinita  (CMoroi:ar.adate  of  Ieo<i),-Mullin'),  N.C. ;  PinyaUing,  Yal.  j 
Coolgardie.  C. 

Wolfram  [Tungitatt  0/ iron).- Boebourne,  W.P. 

Zircon  (SUieaU  of  li rf on  1  urn ).—Ureen bushes,  S.W. 


4    ClVBB  DiSTBtCT. 


Til  th'f  nsitor  to  the  Caves,  travelling  fn>m  Busselton  to 
Yallingiip  or  tJie  Mnrj^aret  River,  tbe  geological  structure  of  the 
dititrict.  tboU)ih  extremely  eiuiple.  is  not  at  onee  apparent,  owinff  to 
the  surface  envfrinK  of  saad  and  ironstone  gravel.       (K 
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Bniaelton  uup  paasen  for  some  miles  over  gandj  plains,  beneath 
which,  at  a  shallow  depth,  limestoiie  is  revealed  in  the  beds  nf 
•'reekg  aud  swamps.  These  plains  are  succeeded,  at  Dunnsborougfa 
<ia  the  Yallingup  road,  and  the  I>ennos  Siver  on  the  Karridale 
ri«d,  by  a  low  range  of  Kranitic  rocks,  masked  b;  a  thin  coating  of 
Mod  and  ironstonf,  which  in  turn  give  place  to  limestone  as  the 
Went  coast  is  approached. 

The  oldest  rock  in  the  countrv  lying  between  Capes  Naturaliste 
aod  Leeuwin  is  the  foliated  granite  or  gneiss  forming  the  range 
nulling  parallel  with  the  coast  between  the  two  capes,  and  at  a 
■litlance  never  exceeding  Ave  miles  from  it.  The  same  rock  appears 
^iim  at  numerous  points  along  the  sea  shore,  notably  in  the 
Tidaitv  of  Ellensbrook.  On  the  i-naot  it  ia  seen  to  pass  under  the 
iwries  of  sand-dunes,  calcareous  sandstones  and  HmestoneH,  forming 
•bf  so-called  "  Coa->td  Limestone  Series."  in  which  the  caves  are 
ntuated.  Though  the  latter  rocks  are  naturally  of  the  greatest 
interest,  a  few  words  a)>out  the  gtanite  will  not  be  out  of  place, 
edpei-iallj  as  it  has  played  a  somewhat  ttnportant  part  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  caves,  by  directing  the  underground  flow  of  water 
into  well  defined  channels. 

Originally  an  igneous  rock  solidified  at  some  depth  beneath  the 
surface,  the  granite  was  folded  and  forced  up  into  approximately 
irk  present  position  by  shrinkage  of  the  coohag  crust  of  the  globe. 
This  forie.  acting  in  an  East  and  West  direction,  set  up  in  the 
previously  maHsive  iH>ck  a  foliation  in  an  approximately  North  and 
■South  din^^tion.  plainly  visible  at  the  Swimming  Pool  on  the  Mar- 
^■aret  Kiver  and  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time  several  minerals  not 
iiHginally  present  in  the  rock  were  developed  in  it.  by  the  action  of 
beat  and  pressure,  particularly  black  mica,  which  now  appears  in 
broad  bauds  in  the  ruck,  and  red  garnet.  The  latter  ia  so  pientifuL 
in  places,  aud  so  much  more  indestructible  than  the  other  con- 
atituents,  that  at  Ellensbrook  and  eUfwhere  parts  of  the  sea  beach 
are  composed  almoflt  wholly  of  hlood-red  grains  of  it.  The  granite 
range  Hitimately  resulting  from  these  earth  movements  ocirupied 
the  whole  of  the  country  between  the  West  half  of  Geographe  Bay 
iind  Cape  Tjeeuwin.  and  was  separated  by  a  stretch  of  shallow 
water  frixii  the  maiulaud.  This  strait  ran  South  fn>m  the  present 
«itr  of  Husst'ltim  au>l  Newtown  to  the  South  coast  East  of  Augusia, 
iind  waH  subsei{uenl1y  filled  in  with  clay  and  sand  wajthed  down 
fmm  the  rauge-  and  with  lime  from  the  shells  of  marine  animals. 

Within  i-<>mpuraiively  recent  geoli^ical  ages,  the  trade  winds 
liai'e  piteil  up  on  the  top  of  the  granite  of  the  West  I'Oast  huge 
■|UantitieM  of  drift  sand,  composed  of  fragments  of  quartz  derived 
t'ritm  the  granite  itself,  of  sea  shells  left  on  the  beaches  by  the  tides, 
■ind.  laKtly.  of  myriads  of  the  beautiful  microscopi<-  shells  of  the 
iiiuut«  marine  animals  known  to  scientists  as  foraminifera.  The 
proportions  in  which  these  different  c<mstituents  collected  have  varied 
i-oDsidrnibly  in  different  places,  and  tliis  has  been  of  conii' 
e  in  the  subse<iuent  care  forniing.  for  quartz  sand  i» 


of  eilica.  a  substaoce  practically  iusolublt^  in  raia  rater,  whilst  the 
shells  of  molluscs  aDd  foraminifera  are  ROmposod  of  («rboDat«  of 
lime,  a  substance  comparotiTely  readiiv  soluble  in  it. 


Probablv  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  iucreasing  accumulation 
of  drift  sand,  the  Weet  coast  has  gradually  sunk  until  the  lower 
portions  of  the  old  granite  sea  coast  have  disappeared  below  the 
waters,  and  only  what  were  once  the  higher  cliffs  remain  standing  a 
few  feet  nbo»e  the  waves.  The  rain  falling  on  the  sand-dunes 
during  the  wet  season  dissolved  piirt  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  out 
of  the  shell  fragments  at  the  Buifa4«.  and,  sinking  into  the  sand, 
carried  the  lime  with  it  until  it  reached  an  impervious  rock  bottom, 
where  it  lay  until  the  dry  weather  set  in,  and  it  evaporated  off, 
leaving  the  lime  as  a  hard  cement  round  the  grains  of  the  lower 
beds  of  sand.  This  process  has  gone  on  up  to  the  present  dav,  and 
is  still  f;oing  on,  forming  those  irregular  pinnacles  of  limesUme 
beneath  the  loose  surface  sand,  which  are  sn  common,  not  ouly  in 
the  caves  district,  but  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Fremantle.  Wherever 
the  shells  were  most  plentiful  in  the  sa.nd,  there  the  proportion  of 
cementing  liuie  was  most  plentiful  also,  and,  consequently,  the 
resulting  rock  most  compact  aud  strong.  It  is  in  such  loialitieit 
that  the  most  lieautiful  caves  are  t^i  be  looked  for.  A  thin  slic*^  of 
the  rock  from  the  surface  near  the  Lake  Cave,  when  examined  under 
the  microscope,  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  shells  of  foraminifera. 
with  a  few  quartz  grains  cemented  by  secondary  cerbouate  of  lime. 
Evidences  of  former  vegetation,  \oag  since  covered  up  by  the  sand, 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  fossil  roots  abounding  in  the  rock  on  the  sea 
coast.  These  are  so  numerous  in  places  as  to  give  the  rock  the 
appearance  of  coral. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  loose  sand  was  being  thus  cousolidated 
into  hard  limestone,  or  softer  sandstone,  the  caves  themselves  were 
also  beginning  to  form.  The  accumulation  of  sand  drift  was 
encroaching  <)n  the  Ijeds  of  the  streams  flowing  down  from  the  ^ranito 
ranges  into  the  sea.  The  drift  was  most  pronounced  in  the  summer, 
months  under  the  influence  of  the  South-West  trade  wind,  just 
when  the  creeks  were  either  dry  or  else  so  low  us  to  l>e  powerless  to 
wash  away  the  sand.  In  this  way,  one  by  one,  the  smaller  water- 
courses were  filled  in,  aud,  as  the  latter  was  cemented  info  a  solid 
rock,  the  stream  water  had  t.o  force  its  way  down  to  the  sea  bv 
tortuous  ways  through  the  most  porous  parts  of  it. 

The  stream  water  flowing  down  the  granite  slopes  still  ii.u- 
tained  some  of  the  carl)onic  acid,  by  virtue  of  wbiih  the  rain  was 
able  to  dissolve  the  carlwnate  of  lime  nf  the  shells.  It  also,  there- 
fore, dissolvt-d  portion  of  the  Unie  from  the  sands  first  met  with, 
carrying  this  further  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  There,  no  doubt, 
portion  of  it  was  re-deposited  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  but  bv 
far  the  greater  part  (the  water  being  j)revented  bv  the  underlying 
im[>ervious  granite  from  sinking  to  great  depths  in  the  earth)  was 
carried  right  through  the  1inii>stone  and  sand-dunes  out  into  tlie 
sea,  there  to  Ix-  assimilated  by  latei 
foiamiuifera. 
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The  roDiiniml  solution  of  the  rouk  alun^;  the  lines  of  flow  of  the 
iiodrnirouDd  water  could  bare  but  one  result,  viz.,  the  formation  of 
irrpjiular  tunnels  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  limestone,  starting,  for  the 
Diimt  )<(rt,  at  or  close  to  the  inland  junction  of  the  latter  with  the 
LTUiite.  and  terminatiDg  on  the  seaward  slope  of  the  limestone 
hills.  Ab  time  went  on  these  tunnels  were  enlarged  by  two  means, 
first,  the  solution  of  the  floors  and  side  walls  in  the  running  water; 
■^■•ind,  the  breaking  down  of  loose  portions  of  ihe  roof  and  walla, 
an^l  the  snl>sequent  solution  and  reu!H)val  of  these  fragments. 
ETidenivs  of  the  i.a»iiip  in  of  the  roofs  are  plainly  visible  to  the 
moat  OLBiial  obeerTer,  in  all  of  the  caves  of  this  district,  and  as  the 
]imesl«ne  is  soft  compared  with,  say,  the  limestone  of  the  Jenolao 
('ave  District  of  New  South  Wales,  it  is  this  process  that  has  been 
mainly  resjiousible  for  the  formation  of  the  large  chambers.  Closer 
luspeartion  will  reveal  the  evidences  of  the  furmer  aftency  in  the 
led)fe«  proje<^tiui;  from  the  walls  which  represent  old  floor  levels. 
The  Suspended  Table  at  the  base  of  the  two  large  hanging  HtaJactites 
in  the  Lake  Cave  is  a  stalagmite  or  floor-formation,  from  under 
which  the  ruck  has  been  dissolved  out. 

The  i)uartz  granules  in  the  limestone,  being  insoluble  in  Ihe 
ninuiug  water,  have  either  been  carried  away  michanicallv  bv  it,  i)r 
i^ft  as  a  deposit  ou  the  lowest  floors  of  the  caves,  as  in  the  clmmber 
of  the  Crystal  Flmir  in  the  Yallingup  Cave.  Moreorless  intormixed 
with  boul'lcm  troui  the  roof,  it  sometimes  closes  up  the  underground 
haimels  altinrethcr.  as  at  the  intake  end  of  the  Lake  Cave. 

The  >i>m[«ralive  softness  of  the  rock  iu  the  Margaret  River 
Ihjitrict  has  l>een  the  cause  of  a  very  unique  feature  of  the  ciives. 
vi/. :  -the  pit  like enlrjincea  to  many  of  them.  In  soft-erportiims  of 
tlif  r.M-k  the  collaj'se  of  the  root  of  the  caves  hiis  gone  on  until 
dnally  thi-  >-A\f  reached  to  within  a  few  feet  cif  the  surfme,  when 
:h«?  whole  of  it  gave  way  and  fell  into  the  cavern,  leaving  a  "  roof 
•■nirauce"  in  the  shape  of  a  more  or  less  circular  pit  (ipen  to  the 
-ky.  50  to  "itm  feet  in  diameter,  with  ovevhansring  walls  adorned 
»ith  stiiiai-tites.  Stich  pits  are  to  be  seen  at  the  entrance  to  the 
l-»k»'  Cave,  Giant's  Cave,  and  the  second  entrance  Ui  the  Mammoth 
''an-.  amonRsf  others.  The  main  entranre  to  the  latter  cave  is  a 
Tiitinel  entniuce  "  at,  the  intake  into  the  rock  of  the  stream,  which 
!iA«  I«^n  reii|"msilile  for  the  formation  of  the  cave. 

Whilst  the  caves  were  heintr  thus  hollowed  out  of  the  hills, 
Xdtiire  waaalready  at  work  in  her  own  way  beautifying  them.  The 
udttTial  chonen  was  the  carbonat«  of  lime  of  the  limestone,  the  pig- 
ov^Dt.  the  oxide  of  iron  of  the  same,  and  the  means,  the  downward 
-<akinK  rain  water  charged  with  carbonic  ai'id.  The  latter  iu  its 
•l-'wuward  )iassage  through  the  porous  rock  became  Haturateil  with 
jroe.  auil  also  dissolved  varying  small  quantities  of  iron  oxide. 
nit*fring  through  mto  the  caves,  this  highly. chaqjed  solution 
VpoKit4^1  its  lime,  tinged  more  or  leas  by  the  iron,  in  the  form  of 
■  ■i(»ljftit««,"  "  shawls,"  "  crystal- floors,"  or  "  walls,"  "  stalagmite 
tuil  ■■  ruck -snow."  i  ,:    ...i  .vi^ni'^ii. 
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The  stalactite  is  the  most  common  form  of  formation,  uid  so  we 
shall  trace  its  history  first.  In  the  first  place  we  note  that  atalac- 
tites  are  confined  to  the  roof  on  the  under  side  of  overtiaofcing 
ledges.  The  growth  of  the  atalacCites  took  place  in  two  distinct 
ways  :  first,  bv  the  formation  of  a  slender  hollow  tube ;  second,  by 
the  subsequent  deposition  of  successive  coats  of  lime  on  both  inside 
and  outside  of  this  tube.  Euch  drop  of  water  charged  with  lime 
which  hung  from  the  roof  evaporated  somewhat  lieforu  it  fill  to  the 
floor,  and,  during  that  evaporation,  deposited  a  thin  ring  of  lime 
through  which  the  sufceeding  drop  pastted,  increasing  it  somewhat 
in  length  and  tbickuess  ere  it  too  in  its  turn  fell  to  the  ground. 
In  course  of  time  this  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  more  or  less 
long  hollow  tube  of  lime  of  uniform  diameter  equal  to  that  of  a 
drop  of  wat«r.  The  water  dripping  down  this  tube  contiunally 
lengthened  it,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  on  depositing  lime  also  on 
the  inside  of  it  until  the  tube  was  finally  completely  filled.  Tlie 
second  stage  of  the  growth  may  have  been  timultaneous  with  the 
first,  and  consisted  of  a  thickening  of  the  stalactite  from  the  out- 
side by  the  water  trickling  down  over  the  outside  and  depnsitintf 
lime  an  it.  It  is  this  second  process  which  forms  the  thick  butts 
of  the  older  st^lactitt's,  and  also  the  knobbed  and  otherwise  irre- 
gularly-shaped ends.  Stalactites  in  all  stages  of  growth  can  be 
seen  in  almost  all  the  caves.  So  long  as  vrater  charged  with 
lime  continues  to  trifkle  over  them  they  maintain  a  fresh  glisten- 
iug  appearance,  but  as  soon  as  thia  supply  of  water  fails  through 
any  cause,  they  liet-ome  dull  on  the  surface.  The  surplus  water 
dripping  from  the  Btalai-tites  <if  the  roof  fi-U  to  the  floor,  and  there 
deposited  most  of  the  balani-e  of  the  lime  in  tlie  form  of  a  stalagmite 
or  floor  growth.  This  stalagmite  grew  upwards  to  meet  the  stalac- 
tite as  the  latter  grew  downwards,  the  final  result  being  a  column 
extending  from  roof  to  floor. 

"  ShawU,"  which  are  probably  the  most  l>eautiful  form  of  care 
adornment,  invariably  form  on  overhanging  sloping  walls.  There 
the  water  soaking  through  from  above  did  not  drop  direct  to  the 
floor,  but  trickled  dowu  the  wall  by  the  nearest  route  to  the  floor. 
leaving  a  thin  deposit  of  lime  in  its  wake.  The  i;»ntinual  repetition 
of  this  priK-eSH  resulted  iu  the  formation  of  a  thin  sheet  of  lime 
projecting  from  the  wall  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  banded  in 
beautiful  succession  of  tints  aaxirding  as  the  proportion  of  Iron  in 
the  water  varied  at  different  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  shawl. 

"  Crystal  floors  "  or  "  walls  "  are  confined  to  more  or  less  gently 
sloping  surfaces  over  which  a  considerahle  and  evenly  distributed 
flow  of  lime-charged  water  has  taken  place.  The  evaporation  and 
loss  of  carlxinlc  acid  experienced  liy  the  water  in  its  fl[>w  has  caused 
the  deposition  of  the  lime  in  beautiful  crystnlline  sheeta  over 
considerable  areas  of  rock.  The  Margan-t  River  caves  lack 
apparently  one  l)eautiful  form  of  such  JeiHsits  in  the  Jenolan 
Caves,  viz. : — The  formation  on  them  of  a  succession  of  cup-shttped 
hollows,  one  beneath  the  other,  iu  f«rraces.  each  hollow  full  of 
crystal  clear  water,  a  small  s(»le  model  of  the  famous  White 
Terrace  of  New  Zealand. 
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On  the  waJla  of  Bome  c&TeB,  where  the  ev&pnratdon  has  been  too 
nfiid  for  the  deposit  to  asauuie  defioite  crystalline  form,  there  are 
Ui^  mauei  of  a.  soft  apongr  niaBB  of  milk-white  calcite  for  which 
"BiKb-aDow"  would  be  an  appropriate  name.  This  substance 
onon  in  the  Wollcliffe  and  Mammoth  Caves,  and  has  hAen  found 
■Jn  in  the  Imperial  Cave  at  Jenolan. 

Id  their  structare,  the  South- Western  caves  of  this  State  differ 
•oBKvhat  consideroblj  from  the  well-known  Jeuolan  Caves  of  New 
South  Wales.  The  first  difference  to  strike  the  pierson  acquainted 
with  both  is,  that  the  former  are  scattered  over  an  enormous  area, 

rroiimatelj  60  miles  long  by  one-half  to  three  miles  wide,  whilst 
Jenolan  Caves  are  included  in  an  area  of  lees  tlian  one  mile 
loD^  and  one-quarter  mile  wide.  The  caves  at  Jenolan  are  situated 
one  above  the  other  in  a  narrow  ridge  of  limestone,  and  have  all 
been  hollowed  out  bv  the  Jenolan  River  and  its  tributary, 
HcEeown's  Creek.  Most  of  the  Suuth-WeMtem  Caves  are  situated 
at  some  distance  from  one  another,  and  havo  each  been  formed  by  a 
different  creek.  A  final  point  of  distinction  is  that  the  Soutb- 
Weatem  Caves  are  situated  in  a  comparatively  soft  foraminiferal 
limestone  of  recent  age,  which  has  suffered  no  great  disturbance 
since  its  formation,  whilst  the  Jenolan  Caves  are  situat«d  in  a  very 
cumpai-t,  flinty  coral  limeatonfi,  in  very  remote  (Devonian)  times  a 
coral  reef,  hut  since  then  covered  up  by  other  rocks,  hardened  and 
finally  tilted  up  into  an  almost- vertical  position. 


fly  Mr.  C.  Brikint  May,  M*mber  of  IKt  Cavtt  Board. 
The  beautiful  caves  of  Western  Australia,  which  have  recently 
attracted  so  much  attention,  are  situated  in  the  &outh-West«m 
portivD  of  the  State,  between  Cape  Naturaliste  and  the  Leeuwin,  in 
an  andulating  limestone  country  which  skirts  the  coast  line  at  a 
distance  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles.  This  cave  country, 
extending  as  it  does  from  North  to  South  for  some  50  miles,  ia 
howycomlted  with  subterranean  galleries,  displaying  marvellous  and 
Imutiful  geological  features  which,  according  U>  many  persona  well 
igualitied  to  express  an  opinion,  are  unrivalled,  for  their  beauty, 
picturesqueneiin.  and  infinite  varit.-ty.  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
if  not.  indeed,  in  tiie  world. 


Strange  as  it  doubtless  appears,  though  the  existence  of  these 
carps  has  lieen  known  of  for  the  last  20  years,  the  extraordinary 
hemuties  of  this  underground  wonderland  were  not  brought  into 
prominence  until  two  years  ago.  A  few  of  the  residents  of  the 
iocmlitv — nutably  Mrs.  John  Brockman — were,  however,  persistent 
in  their  endeavours  to  induce  the  Quvemmeiit  of  the  day  to  protect 
from  acta  of  vandaliam  tbe  brilliant  and  fantastic  handiwork 
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Nature  that  laj  bidden  id  their  darksome  recesBes;  nnd  on  the 
urgent  representations  uf  Mrs.  Brockman,  the  Honourable  George 
Throssell,  the  then  Minister  for  Lands,  caused  an  exhaustive 
explomtioa  to  be  made,  with  the  result  that  the  GoTemment, 
recognising  the  value  of  this  marrellous  subterranean  labyrinth, 
immediately  took  steps  to  insure  its  future  protection.  This 
action  was  taken  none  too  soon,  for  it  was  found  that  many  caves 
in  the  most  Southerly  portion  of  tlie  district  had  been  irretrieTablv 
mined  by  evilly-disposed  and  thoughtless  persons.  The  whole  of 
the  district  in  the  vicinity  of  the  caves  was,  however,  at  once  made  a 
Government  Reserve  and  placed  under  a  board  of  management,  by 
whose  efforts  these  marvellous  caverns,  once  almost  inaccessible, 
have  now  been  rendered  easy  of  access  by  the  opening  up  of  passage 
ways,  the  construction  of  gradual  descents  and  of  bridges  acrosa 
chasms,  and  other  facilities  of  a  like  nature. 
Thi  Trip. 
The  route  at  present  usually  taken  from  Perth  to  tlie  Caves  is 
by  railway  to  Buaaelton,  a  picturesque  little  seaport  town,  forming  a 
quiet  and  delightful  retreat  in  itself.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the 
South- Western  Railway,  and  its  distance  from  Perth  is  149  miles. 
The  road  track  from  Busst'lton  to  the  Caves,  for  the  first  15  miles, 
practically  skirts  the  foreshore  of  Qeographe  Bay,  making  an 
exceedingly  pretty  drive,  which  winds  in  and  out  amongst  an 
avenue  of  luxuriant  Peppermint  trees,  the  view  being  reheved 
occasionally  by  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  on  the  one  side,  and  the  hroad 
sheets  of  water  of  the  lagoon  on  the  other.  Leaving  the  Bay,  a 
further  five  miles  travel  through  picturesque  forest  country  is 
enjoyably  traversed,  and  the  first  known  Cave  of  importance  is 
reached. 

p  Cavs. 


This  cave  is  so  named  after  l  he  pretty  little  rivulet  which  winds 
round  the  base  of  the  Wardanup  Hill.  On  the  Soutti  side  of 
Wardanup  Hill,  and  about  2S0  fct't  above  the  stream,  is  the 
entrance  to  the  cave,  which  resembles  very  much  a  shaft  cut  through 
limestone  for  about  30  feet.  Descending  the  shaft  by  theeasy  means 
of  artificial  steps,  the  first  chamber  met  with  is  one  imnwdiately 
to  the  right  of  the  landing ;  it  is  spacious  and  dome-like,  the  ceiling 
being  beautifully  ornamented  with  thickly  studded  stalactites  of  a 
somewhat  massive  formation ;  owing,  however,  to  the  proximity  of 
this  chamber  to  the  main  entrance  and  the  consequent  ef^'ta 
produced  by  the  varying  atmosphiric  influences,  the  stalactites  do 
not  present  that  brilliant  lustre  and  whiteness  noticeable  in  those 
found  in  other  chambers.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  a  much 
smaller  chamber,  profusely  decorated  with  pure  white  fragile 
8 tnlactiten,  forming  a  marked  contrast  to  the  chamber  last  described. 
These  two,  however,  serve  only  as  an  introduction  to  the  brilliant 
marvels  of  the  galleries  beyond.  Proceeding  about  lUO  feet  on  a 
slight  decline,  a  series  of  chambers  is  explored,  eacli  one  hariug  its 
own  special  individual  wonders  and  curiosities.  Nature  has  here 
been  particularly  generous  of  her  handiwork,  the  most  fragile  and 
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Eantastic  stalactites  of  everj  coDc«iyable  ahape  and  variety  odorninff 
the  walla  and  ceiling  of  every  chamber.  Mowive  atalaKmitee, 
30  feet  and  mure  in  circumference,  rear  their  alabaster  pillars  as  if 
to  support  the  arches  high  aliove,  their  prandeur  bein);  rendered  all 
the  more  pronounced  by  an  intermixture  of  many  objects  of  the 
most  delicate  and  fragile  beauty.  The  walls  within  the  "  Chamber 
of  Mysteries  "  are  exuberantly  decorated  with  myriads  of  stalactites 
of  pure  white,  forming  the  most  lovely  and  fantastic  shapes 
resembling  coral  and  tracery  and  carvings  of  the  most  cunning 
workmanship  1  the  graceful  folded  shawls,  semi-transparent,  with 
Vandyke  edges,  and  variegated  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  water, 
suggest  to  the  enthusiast  the  idea  that  each  one  is  trying  to  surpass 
the  others  in  its  dazzling  radiance. 

To  explore  this  cave  takes,  at  the  very  least,  four  hours.     The 

Erincipal  chambers  in  it  are  "  The  Cascades,"  The  Shawls,"  "  The 
ittle  Cavern,"  which  comprises  "  The  Jewel  Casket,"  "  The 
Crystal  Floor,"  where  one  attains  a  depth  of  about  200  feet  below 
the  surface,  "  The  Mushrooms,"  and  others. 

The  distance  from  Yallingup  to  the  next  known  cave, 
remarkable  for  its  beauty,  is  about  26  miles  in  a  Southerly  directiou. 
One  road  connects  all  the  caves,  and  this,  it  may  be  mentioned,  has 
been  carefully  selected  so  as  to  pass  through  magnificent  forest 
country,  and  will,  on  its  completiun,  form  not  only  a  pleasant,  but 
an  interesting  and  instructive  drive. 

WALl^CblVrS    ClVB. 

This  cave  is  situated  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Margaret  River, 
and  is  the  oldest  known  cave  that  has  not  been  subject  to  acts  of 
vandalism.  It  is  a  rather  small  cave,  but  baa  in  several  of  its 
chambers  remarkably  beautiful  formations.  The  stalactites  heie 
have  become  somewl^t  discoloured,  apparently  from  the  dust  which 
has  blown  in  from  the  entrance,  and  from  the  burning  of  rushes 
which  have  been  used  for  lights  by  explorers.  The  principal 
beauties  of-this  cave  are  the  figures  which  are  called  "  The  Poultry 
and  Fruit  Show,"  and  a  marvellous  stal^mite  which  closely 
resembles  an  immense  human  hand.  This  cave  is  now  being  made 
accessible  more  for  the  sake  of  old  associations  than  for  its  intrinsic 
attractions. 

Thb  Blackbot  Hollow  Cavb. 

This  cave  is  IJ  miles  South  of  that  at  Wallcliffe,  and  the 
entrance  is  similar  in  some  respects  to  that  of  the  Yallingup, 
except  that  the  descent  by  st«ps  is  only  18  feet.  The  chamber  - 
opposite  to  the  main  entrance  contains  many  massive  and  fleecy- 
looking  stalactit«8,  and  the  shelving  ceiling  is  a  mass  of  soft  looking 
ooral-like  substance.  Immediately  on  passing  through  the  main 
entrance  one  becomes  impressed  with  the  awesome  vHstness  of  this 
colossal  cave  ;  roi^ks  that  in  some  remote  period  of  the  world's 
early  history  formed  portion  of  the  ceiling,  now  wrenched  from  their 
glaoe,  lie  a  jumbled  mass  in  wild  disorder  on  the  floor.  .The 
privilege,  however,  of  examining  the  wonderful  coUection  of  freaks 


of  nature  which  lies  beyond,  more  than  repava  the  exertion  inTolved 
in  &  scramble  over  these  prostrate  giants.  Amongst  the  moHt  re- 
markable of  the  wonders  met  with  are  "The  Broken  Column," 
"  The  Queea'a  Crown."  "  The  Or^n  Pipes."  witL  their  cryetalliaed 
harmooiea,  and  the  "  Mammoth  "  stali^mite,  on  the  latter  of  which 
the  floahjtght  rereals  superb  pjruttwhnic  efEetta,  lighting  up  the 
huge  mass  with  the  glitter  of  a  thousand  dianiuiiilB.  tSont  of  the 
eU^tjtitea  end  stalagmites  here  are  of  a  light  amber  colour,  and 
form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  more  delicate  icicle-lookinit  nuurela 
banging  from  the  ceilings  and  walls  This  cave  is  only  partly 
explored,  and  much  remaina  to  be  d>-ne  before  its  unknown  extent 
and  as  yft  unrevea'ed  treasures  can  b«'  thoroughly  ascertained. 
WrrcucLiTPB  Cave, 
Thia  oaye  i>  to  be  found  within  al)oiit  a  mile  in  a  South- 
westerly directJoB  from  the  Blackboy  Hollow,  and  ia  situated  on 
the  South  side  of  a  high  tiinestime  ridge  fully  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  Boojidup  Creek,  overlooking  what  is  known  as  '"Hte 
Devil's  Pool."  The  entrasoe  to  the  cave  is  reached  bv  a  rather 
steep  climb,  but  this  once  accomplished,  the  remainder  of  the 
exploration  is  particularly  easy.  The  cave  itaelf  is  probably  the 
smallest  of  tJie  group,  and  has,  like  the  one  at  Wallcliffe,  been 
known  to  residents  in  the  vicinity  for  many  years  p^ist ;  and  here, 
also,  the  use  of  burning  rushes  for  exploring  its  receasex  has 
discoloured  the  handiwork  of  Nature.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
as  it  must  have  originally  been  one  of  especial  interest.  The  floors 
of  the  various  chambers  are  practically  level,  and  have  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  cemented,  and  the  most  delicate  and  nervous 
person  can  examine  their  recesses  without  exertion  or  feac.  The 
principal  objects  of  interest  are  "  Tiot's  Wife  "—a  large  stalagmite 
standing  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber — and'numerous  fleecy- 
looking  stalactites.  Further  than  by  placing  gates  at  the  aiUraoc^, 
no  work  of  anv  description  has  as  yet  been  dune  here  by  the  Can« 
Board. 

ClXOARDirp   CtVB. 

This  cave  lies  three  miles  South  of  the  Witchcliffe,  its  entrance 
being  almost  entirely  concealed  amongst  a  dense  growth  of  pepper- 
mint trees.  On  entering,  after  a  descent  of  about  one  hundred  feet, 
the  bed  of  a  subterranean  creek  is  reached,  where  a  nnrrow  little 
stream,  never  varying  in  volume,  wanders  through  its  labyrinthine 
passages  without  even  the  murmur  of  a  ripple  to  break  the  death- 
like  silence  which  prevails,  animal  and  insect  life  being  absolutely 
unknown.  Most  of  the  explored  chambers  in  this  vast  cavern  are 
of  indescribable  beauty.  Within  the  main  dome  stalactites 
innumerable  hang  from  the  ceiling  and  walls  like  icicles,  transparent 
and  pure  white.  Proceeding  thence  along  a  platform  five  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length,  erected  to  enable  visitors  to  pass  dryshod 
over  the  damp  ground,  other  chamhei-s  are  entered  and  explored. 
As  is  the  case  in  the  "Blackbny  Hollow  Cave."  some  of  the 
stalagmites  in  this  cave  are  of  a  litiht  amber  colour.  Here  the  chief 
beauties  are :   (1)  "  The  Suspended  Dome,"  which  is  a  dome  about 


eigbt  feet  long  by  fi»e  feet  in  diameti-r  at  the  rim,  suspeuded  in 
mid-tiir  by  a  Bl-ilactite ;  this  most  remarkable  piece  of  Natures' 
bandiworli  is  mainlv  of  amber  colour,  but  on  one  aide,  where  it 
nt^embles  fretwork,  the  carved  portions  are  pure  white,  thus  showing 
it  to  a  far  greater  advantafi^e;  (•?.)  "The  Baptismal  Font":  (S) 
'•  The  Terrat-e  " ;  and  (4)  "  The  WeepinR  Rock."  In  a  wing  off  the 
main  entrance  is  the  crowning  glorv  of  the  oave,  namelr,  (he 
lovely  "Melei'ric  Shower."  Here,  down  in  the  earth  wh«<e  the 
lijrbt  of  the  stars  ha«  never  penetrated,  are  to  be  seen  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  slender  stalactites  of  varying  lengths,  pendent 
from  the  ceiling,  and  cn-pped  with  perfect  star-Blia{>ed  terminals. 
Tbk  Hammoth  Cave. 

This  cave  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  South  of  the  Calgardup, 
and  has  been  given  the  name  of  "Mammoth"  on  account  of  it« 
majestic  proportions  and  its  colossal  formations.  The  entrance  to  the 
cave  has  an  Eastern  aspect,  and.  surrounded  as  it  is  by  an  exuberant 
gi-owth  of  ferns,  roughly  hidden  amongst  the  giant  tri.'es  of 
Australia^the  noble  karri — is  most  charmingly  and  imposingly 
situated.  Passing  through  it.  an  enormous  dome  is  entered,  which 
contains  many  stalactites  of  the  greatest  beauty.  This  portion  of 
the  cave  is  b^t  seen  at  night-time,  as  otherwise  the  daylight  prying 
through  the  entrance  detracts  considerably  from  the  mysterious 
beauty  of  the  s<-ene  within.  From  the  door  of  the  cave  U>  its 
furthermost  recess,  wonder  after  wonder  presents  itself  at  almost 
every  st>-p,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  this  subterranean  fairy- 
land its  bewildering  beauties  can  only  be  adequately  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  h^  the  good  fortune  to  l<e  able  to  examine  for 
themselves  these  t'xquisite  s|K'<'imeuB  of  Nature's  handiwork.  The 
most  prominent  features  that  claim  attentiou  are:  (1)  "The  Eagles' 
Wings,"  two  huge  formations  which  have  a  most  striking  resemblance 
to  an  eagle  with  slightly  raised  wings  perched  on  an  immense  boulder; 
(2)  '"The  Tree,"  a  marvellnus  little  stalagmite  about  three  feet  in 
height,  with  twig-like  projections  of  lateral  stalactites  growing  in  a 
complete  circle,  the  very  semblance  of  a  young  tree  throwing  out  it« 
brauehes;  (3)  "The Cathedral  and  Oi^an  Pij^s."  the  latter  of  which 
not  only  resemble  an  organ  in  form,  hut  on  being  struck  by  the 
band  fill  the  oavem  with  clear,  melodious  notes  of  a  particularly 
unique  and  weird  sound ;  and  (4).  last  but  not  least,  this  cave 
|rOf)scsses  "  The  Mammoth  Shawl,"  which,  with  its  artistically -blended 
culours,  bangs  gracefully  between  two  walls,  with  a  careless-looking 
fold  in  the  centre,  its  edges  being  most  delicately  and  l>eautifu]lT 
scalloped. 

The  Lakb  Cavs. 

This  cave  is  situated  within  a  mile  and  »-half  from  the 
'•  Mammoth  Cave,"  and  is  the  onlv  oi)e  which  has  as  yet  l)een 
explored  of  the  Ntndup  Group,  a  collection  of  nineteen  caves  already 
known  to  eiist,  clustered  together  within  a  circle  of  about  two  miles 
in  radius.  The  approach  to  it  is  through  a  deep  circular  hollow, 
apparently  caused  by  the  sultsidence  of  a  portion  of  its  roof.  The 
botUirn  of  this  hollow,  covering  several  acres,  is  filled  with  a  dense 
mass  of  ferns  and  shrubs,  particularly  luxuriant  in  appearance,  inter- 
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spers^d  hen?  and  llioro  with  sjMtciineiiFi  of  the  majestic  karri,  whc 
tuwerinK  bnviii-hes  reach  dliuhtlv  a)x>ve  tbi-  walls  of  the  hollo 
Dt«ceii<liii^  liy  steps  fi>r  ahinil  3lH)  feet,  the  first  tflimpse  of  t/ 
entram-e  t*>  the  cave  is  obtained.  But'ori-  enteriu^,  a  look  upwan 
revealn  tlie  ina^uifiifiit  sinrht  of  enormous  circuUr  cliffs,  ia  ■on 
places  fully  -WC  fei-t  hi};Ii,  liiueiilone  in  their  fonnation  and  of  dar 
appeiirauce.  );;nieefulh'  overhangiut;.  anil  at  erne  time  possibly  form 
in^  the  walls  of  a  ohaiulter  of  ciioriuous  dimensionB.  Around  thi 
hollow  may  yet  lie  neeu  the  hu|je  pillars  itupjxjrting  the  liraeatou 
arches  of  the  hall,  with  tlieir  old  and  diitcoloured  staJactitea,  whiul 
i>ni:«  formed  the  original  eiilrauee  to  the  luvc.  The  door  of  thii 
cave  iM  so  narrow  that  only  uu<-  permtn  at  a  time  lan  enter, 
and  Hteitjiin^  on  to  a  ]ilatf(irm  'J5o  IVet  in  lenf^h,  the  visitor  walks  tc 
the  ''  T  "  head,  where  seats  have  iM'en  placed,  and  here  sita  awaitiiu 
the  fluah  of  the  ina;j:iie:»tiiui  ribUm  winch  reveals  a  sight  of  nicG 
sublime  ^randnnr  that  once  seen  it  can  never  bi;  forgotten.  Thia 
cavern,  which  eonlains  one  of  Nature's  i;rcatest  mastcrpiecea,  ii 
almost  u  jierfect  don)*',  the  (.filint^  aud  xides  of  which  BcintilUte 
with  myriads  of  {HiinttMl  [lendentM,  the  cwwninn  feature,  however, 
lieinf,'  "'The  SuHpended  Ti»ble."  wh..8edimenaioni.arel5feet  longbr 
7  feet  wide,  and  ali»nt  lin.  in  thiclfnetts.  The  table  is  BUvpcnded 
ab(.>ut  2  feet  above  the  middle  of  the  ^'lasny  waters  of  the  lake  from 
which  the  cave  takex  its  nam<-,  aud  is  attached  at  either  end  to  tbe 
■■eiliuff  by  a  lan^-  staLivtite.  one  of  which  measuivs  fully  8  feet  in 
drciimfereuct*.  By  means  i>f  the  artificial  light,  the  magic  beautj 
<<f  the  table  and  its  icicle-like  stalactites  ai-e  brilliiuitly  reflected  in 
the  placid  water,  and  the  murvellons  8[>ect«cle,  which  resembles, 
more  tlian  anything  else,  !))•.■  dazxlin^  oriental  splendours  of  a  scese  'i 
from  the  "  Arabian  Nigbli«."  alone  mon'  tlinn  repays  the  tourist  for 
any  {Hwsible  nlif;ht  inciinvenicnce  he  may  have  liecn  subjected  to 
dnrinij  the  jnurni-y  In  the  <Taves.  Words  alone,  however,  avail 
nothing'  lo  t-onviy  ihc  slii;hte.-<t  iiha  of  the  ma^iiificence  and  sub- 
limity of  this  nnden^'riinnd  treasure  house-.  Although  the  ffrandeur 
of  the  Tjiike  Cave  will  jiroUably  create  the  most  lasting  impression 
on  the  minil.  i1  is  almost  absolutely  imjHissible  for  those  who  hare 
been  fortunate  en'iu^rh  to  sei'  (hvm  In  omjiare  the  beauties  of  one 
cave  with  another,  as  eiwli  has  its  own  distinciive  attractions.  For 
a  single  t'ffwt.  however,  the  luiiveraal  verdict  is  in  favour  of  the 
Lake  Cave;  whilst  f.ir  diversity  of  i;eol(Kjii'iil  formuliou  theTallingup 
Cave  probably  liears  the  iKihu,  as  also  for  displaying;  the  greatest 
variety  of  exiinisitdy-shaiRHl  nlijects  of  dolinito  Hud  fragile  Deauty. 
AH  the  caves  are  ihoronghly  well  ventilated,  and  wel1-kno«Lii  medical 
men  of  the  highest  standin;;  in  ihe  State  have  nol  only  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Ui'  ennstitutinn  can  jiossiMy  suffer  from  an  explora- 
ti.-n  of  their  wimderful  and  niy8li'r;oiis  reci-sscs.  lint  liave  gone 
even  further,  anil  have  sIhIihI  that  the"climale  of  the  caves  dis- 
trict is  salubrious,  and  the  ci>nniry  is  thi'  ideal  health  resort  of 
.^iislralia." 

On  ihe  near  comiilclion  of  lh<- cnasial  road  connecting  all  the 
•-aves,  the  drive  or  ride  thither  will  )«  full  of  interest.      The  coast 
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Hoe  M  Ttmie  is  most  picturesque,  and  its  numerous  little  bays 
kboDiid  in  fish,  so  that  the  angler  can  enjoy  himself  to  hU  heart's 
<v>iil«Dt.  The  escuraioniat  will  klwavs  find  Bomething  of  intcrtiBt. 
tbp  district  possessiuji;  aluiaBt  everv  dmideratwm  fcir  a  ]iorfect 
bcJidiT.  The  membere  of  the  pteaent  Governrapat,  who  have  visited 
tbecsTea.  rpoo^ntse  their  value  as  a  national  asset,  and  the  Minis- 
teri»l  head  of  the  Caves  Board  (Dr.  Jampson),  who  has  personally 
nplored  them,  is  enthusiastic  ovt;r  their  beauty,  and  fully  alive  to  the 
imjiortaDce  of  makinff  the  district  more  attractive  and  accessible  to 
louriils.  which  he  proposes  to  effect  by  the  erection  of  two  houses  of 
Hcommodation,  one  at  TaUingup,  and  the  other  at  the  Mammoth 
die,  asd  by  lighting  tiie  caves  with  electricity.  The  Board  anti<^- 
pttf  the  rampletion  of  these  works  at  no  very  distant  date,  when  the 
»<Hiderfiil  eaves  of  the  South- Wert  of  Australia  will  only  have  to 
he^itoe  better  known  U>  form  one  of  the  greatest  tounRt  resorts  in 
ihf  Southern  hemisphere,  if  not  in  the  whole  world.  The  district 
DiH  mlj  offers  pleasure  and  delight  to  sightseers  and  the  hale  and 
iKarty,  bent  on  making  holiday,  but  i>ffera  a  perfect  haven  of  rest 
a-\  recovery  to  invalids  and  convalescents. 


4.— CLIMATK. 

rf  iculan  mpplUd  hy  Iht  QoremmtHl  Atlronomtr.) 


Tbb  Clim4tb  of  Perth  and  the  SotJTH-WBST  and  Sooth 
Coastal  Dibteicts. 


ThiH  district  may  be  roughly  considered  as  bounded  by  the 
■iKistliue  and  by  a  straight  line  drawn  from  Qeraldton  ti>  Esper- 
aoi-i-.  In  taking  Perth  aa  representing  the  whole,  the  following 
f»ifption»  should  be  considered  :  — 

Thi'  rainfall  is  heaviest  in  Ihe  extreme  South-Weat.  d i minis h- 
int;  I  hence  both  Northward  and  Eastward.  It  also  falls  off  from 
tlie  <-<4i8t  or  coastal  ranges  in  all  dire<:tions  inland. 

Tlie  Bumoier  Is  very  much  ciKiler  <m  the  coast  between  Bunhurv 
and  AUiany  than  elsewhere. 

The  sea  breeze,  which  makes  ordinary  hut  days  Ixiarable  in 
Perth  and  coastal  districts  generally,  is  not  felt  very  far  inland. 
With  th«'»c  exceptions,  then,  we  may  cunsider  the  climate  of  Perth 
u  reprpn^-ntalive  of  the  South- West  dixtrict. 

Perth  Climale. 
Just  as  there  are  two  distinct   tviM-s  of  weather,  ao  are  there 
two  durtiiict  MosoDJ.  the  winter  and  the  summer.    The  former  set* 


in,  as  a  rule,  rather  abniptly,  and  the  dates  of  the  first  heavj 
winter  rajns  in  each  Tear  may  be  taken  to  be  as  follow : — 
FiRBT  Hravt  Winter  Raihb. 


Ye«^ 

winter 

Firrt  b«TT 

1 

niii». 

1     155 

Ibncukl. 

1880 

May  IS   . 

1  May  26 

ThunderirtoriD  on  April  S9,  *itb  116 

ISHl 

April  22  . 

May  5 

1       "2 

1882 

April  17  . 

April  19 
;  May  21 

■     11(1 

1883 

lie 

ThtiadoratoiiD  on  April  18,  with  218 
Perfectly  clear  7  to  25  May. 

188* 

April  29 . 
Mky9     . 

r  May  27 

,     126 

1885 

;  May  H 

■      98 

1H8Q 

Mav  14   . 

May  15-17  .. 

1     190 

4  Jays'  rain,  then  flne  for  3  weekg. 

1887 

Aprils*. 

|Api:il25      .. 

I      62 

A  lot  of  flne  weather  in  May  and 
.Tune. 

!  April  :)0 

■      90 

18S8 

April  30. 

,  May  1-2 

■     1&-. 

1K89 

Mayr     . 

,May8-UI     .. 

>      IHt 

Hoavy     rain    April    19-21    (258): 

IMBO 

May  4      . 

May  N 

76 

1H91 

May  2      . 

MaJ  U        ., 

'      115 

1H92 

April  12  . 

May  23 

!« 

1893 

April  2    . 

■April  4 

70 

1894 

Hay  lU   . 

■MayU        .. 

.    ei 

1805 

May  26   . 

j  May  27 

101 

ScBttored  rain  throughont  April. 

IStti  '  April  23  . 

!  May  8 

1     13(1 

Fine  from  10  to  22  May. 

18B7    May  7      . 

May  14 

1     176 

1808  ,  May  12   . 

1  May  28 

128 

I.HIW  ,  April  la . 

April  I'J-aa,. 

203 

1<KK'    April  21. 

May  3-4 

146 

lUOl     April  3«. 
1 

May  I 

IW 

From  May  to  the  cnil  of  Outoltr  ii 
mouths,  and  the  w-athtT  d'lrinti  that  time  i 
jiaiiBUf^  of  the  "liinha"  and  "lows."  The  i 
fiich  month  is  as  f<Jli>ws  : — 


May 


tH9 


Au^iut  ... 
Segrt^mber 
October  ., 


lidered  thB  winter 
dominated  bv  the 
rera(^   rainfall   for 

57» 

2»3 


July         

Th«Bf  fin'iros  niijrlit  cunvey  the  iui])reHKiun  that  Perth  is  a  very 
wet  plact'  dn^in^,'  the  winter,  but  th*^  reverse  is  the  fact.  One  of  the 
wett4'i(t  diivs  that  have  'xcurrcl  was  l-5th  June,  1900.  and  on  that 
mcasion  tlii'  fullowint;  remarks  on  the  rainfall  of  Perth  and  the 
mtinncr  in  which  it  falU  were  i-ommunit-nted  to  the  daily  Pn-ss  V>y 
tlie  Government  Astronomer: — 

hsat  Friday  (Jnau  l.'rth)  wan  proliaMy  ..nc  of  the  wpttest  days  that 
Perth  has  stit  L'liicrieniyd.  1'he  winter  min  hpn>  f^cnnrally  (.'Onnii'ts  of  n 
serips  of  heavy  tihowi'rs  intcrKpiT<4<d  with  fairly  luntr  intervals  nf  flne 
weathor.  On  this  oi'oaaiim,  hnwvT>-r.  th<*re  wert-  II  hours  20  minutes  of 
actual  rainfall  hotween  It  a.m.  on  Frid:iy  iiiid  3  a.m.  iin  Satur<lay,  and  tlio 
tiCal  amount  r?)^Btt>rud  im  itet unlay  at  tt  a.m.  for  the  preci-ding  24  hours 
was  205  points.  This  constitutfii  a  n-curd  a.*  far  hr  Iht-  (IbiierTatory  is  c<>d- 
i-emed.  and  the  amount  recorded  at  tlie  ItntHnii-al  (tiirdens — vit.,  2T1  points- 
has  only  twice  been  exceeded  since  the  records  cmnmeneed  in  1876.    The  two 
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MMptiMU  wen  in  July,  18111,  when  8  inohOB  fell,  and  in  May,  1B70,  when 
nUDointi  wera  reRulered.  Tfaa  actual  number  of  rain;  honn  daring  one 
dVlM  been  exceeded  only  once  since  pluviometer  records  comiiienced  in 
ipn\,  1SS7.  Between  laat  Friday  and  Satorday  mominge  at  6  o'clock  it  was 
KtoiilT  mining  for  10  hours  12  minutes,  and  doring  the  day  ending  9  a.a., 
"        '  tr  30th.  1897,  there  were  12  houra  4S  minutes  of  actoal  rainfall  i  bnt 


poiat),  were  registered,  raakin);  a  total  of  4  inches  and  17  piints  between 
Fridif  morning  and  Bundaj  evening.  The  amonnt  so  far  recorded  for  this 
naUh  a  T3I  points,  or  neArl;  an  inch  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the  whole 
aoatli  for  pmviona  yean.  The  greatest  quantity  ever  regiitared  in  Perth 
iMlha  month  of  June  was  12*11  inchua  in  1B9U. 

Owing  to  this  tendeucv  fur  the  raiu  to  fall  principally  in  heti^ 
■knren  and  at  night,  and  to  the  saadv  nature  of  Ui«  «oil,  whi<ui 
npidl/ absorbi  it,  the  general  impression  of  the  Perth  winter  it 
thit  of  a  succeHion  of  fine,  bright,  calm  dajs,  raned  occasionalij 
l»t«erere  but  brief  stonn.  The  weather  is,  on  the  whole,  delightful, 
Mt  it  may  perhap*  be  too  mild.  Oue  misses  the  keen  frosty  feeling 
that  ig  experienced  in  other  places,  and  its  absence  probably  juttifies 
t«  KUK  extent  the  popular  statement  that  the  climate  is  enervating. 
At  night  it  is  frequently  cold  however,  July  showing  an  average 
ofeij^tnighteduringwhich  the  minimum  thermometer  in  the  scraen 
njfist^rs  billow  40  degrees,  (As  this  descrijjtiou  of  Perth  ia  to  be 
l^en  aa  representing  more  or  less  the  whule  of  the  Houth-Weat 
district,  it  must  Ije  stat«d  that  severe  frosts  are  by  no  means 
(iBcommon  inland.  The  coldest  part  of  the  State  at  night  is 
Southern  Cross  and  Katanuing,  and  here  the  thermometer 
fivqoently  falls  below  32  degrees,  especially  if  ex]X)sed  to  radiation. 
He  me&n  minimum  in  the  Stevenson  screen  for  July  is  S8'7  at 
Southern  Cross  and  3!)'3  at  Katanning.) 

Very  severe  floods  have  been  occasionally  cx]«rieiiced  at  Perth 
and  elsewhere  in  j>a8t  years,  but  not  since  systematic  records 
commenced. 

The  summer  does  not  set  in  quite  so  abruptly  as  the  winter. 
With  an  occasional  hut  day  in  October,  it  commences  generally  in 
N'jvnnbi'r,  but  does  not,  as  a  rule,  become  really  noticeable  until 
itfler  Christmas.  Taking  a  temperature  of  90  di>grees  in  the  shade 
as  the  criterion  of  a  hot  dav,  we  hiid  an  average  of  less  than  1  in 
Octolier,  3  in  November,"8  in  Decemlwr,  Vl  in  January.  12  m 
February,  9  in  March,  aud  2  in  April.  Thi.s  niimbiT  (47  iu  all) 
iki^iiH  ri»ther  formidable,  but  the  heat  is  uot,  as  a  rule,  felt 
oppresnively  on  account  of  the  short  jxirlion  of  the  day  during 
which  it  lasts  on  each  occasion.  On  a  normiil  hot  summer  day  a 
si-a  brwze  always  sets  in  about  imou  on  thecoaMt.audi-ettches  Perth 
aliout  2  p.m.  The  temi>emture  thi-u  wmnicnces  to  fall,  and  the 
evening  aud  night  are  delightfully  ci>i>l  and  pleisaiit.  Oci-asionally 
a  profnK-ted  s[jell  of  hot  weatlier  is  exi>oricncid,  but  even  tht*n  the 
nights  are  genemllv  cool.  The  longest  of  these  H))ellB  without  a 
break  occurred  in  1896,  when  thf  umKimiun  exi>ee<l«l  90  degrees  on 
every  dat«  I>etwi>en  Januiiry  2.'>th  iiud  Fcliruary  12th,  19  in  all; 
but  the  most  severe  heat  was  apparently  iu  Juuuary  and  February. 


1880.  The  highest  reading  that  has  so  far  been  recorded  in  Perth 
is  llfi'7,  which  occurred  in  January,  1878. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  monthly  means  are,  as  a  rule, 
higher  than  those  for  the  principal  cities  in  Soutli  Australia, 
Tictoria,  and  New  South  Wales,  and  that  we  are  in  a  lower  latitude 
than  any  of  these,  the  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  summer 
climatA  as  to  the  winter.  It  appears  to  be  milder  than  the  others. 
One  notices  the  absence  here  of  those  violent  changes  which  are 
sometimes  e£|ierienceil  in  the  other  L^olouies.  When  a  cool  change 
comes  after  a  spell  of  hat  weather  it  seems  to  st^  upon  the  land 
gradually.  The  appearance  of  soft,  watery  cumulus  clouds  in  the 
West,  generally  alxrnt  sunset,  announces  the  arrival  of  the  welcome 
change.  That  evening  will  be  cooler  than  the  preceding  ones,  but 
not  remarkably  so,  and  next  day  it  ma;  be  more  or  less  cloudy,  but 
only  moderately  cool.  At  night  probably  a  few  light  showers,  and 
we  realise  that  a  definite  change  has  occurred.  Whether  or  not  the 
sudden  changes  experienced  elsewhere  act  as  a.  tonic  it  is  difScult  to 
say,  but,  at  all  events,  they  rarely  if  ever  occur  in  Perth. 

A  curious  instance  of  uniformity  is  afforded  by  the  figures 
showing  the  average  summer  temperatures  since  1876.  One 
frequently  hears  the  expreaaiou  "  A  remarkably  cool  summer,"  or 
"A  terribly  hot  suraroer, '  "  A  real  scorcher,"  etc.,  yet  we  find  that 
although  the  means  for  the  individual  months  may  vary  considerably, 
those  for  the  summer  (November  to  March)  diverge  but  little  from 
the  general  average.  It  must  be  remembered,  in  studying  the 
following  figures,  that  the  thermometers  were  transferred  trora  one 
locality  to  another  in  August,  ItJSS,  and,  therefore,  the  two  periods 
(1876-188-5  and  1886-1899)  must  bestudiedseparately.  So  uniform, 
on  the  whole,  are  the  figures,  and  so  distinct  the  break,  amounting 
to  2''1.  that  by  means  of  it  the  Government  Astronomer  was  able 
to  ascertain  the  ihange  in  the  method  of  eiposure.  The  following 
are  the  mean  summer  maximum  dav  teini>eralures,  that  opposite 
1876  lieing  for  the  period  November,"l876,  March,  1877,  etc. :— 
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Climate  within  the  Tropics. 
A  kng^thj  description  of  this  is  uanucessaiy ;  and,  uofortunately, 
onr  knowledge  is  derived  in  aiolv  from  (coastal  stations.  The  year 
■BT  be  divided  into  tiro  seaeoos,  wet  and  dry.  the  former  lasting 
(ram  the  middle  or  tlie  end  of  November  tu  the  eud  of  March. 
Dnrii^  this  period  the  weather  is  very  unpleasant,  the  maximnm 
tenpantnre  everyday  being  close  to  or  above  100°.  Records  of 
ll(r  tn  by  no  means  infrequent,  and  the  thermometer  has  even 
ntcM  120°,  tlie  highest  readii^;  ever  r^Btered  in  the  State  being 
Iti',  at  Onslow,  in  Febmary,  1896.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
tCitme  beat  to  which  this  region  is  BometimeB  subject,  the  follow- 
ing f^mes  for  the  summer  of  1895-96  will  doubtless  prove  inter«8t- 
iag:- 

Hean  monthly  maximum  temperature  at  Onslow : 

October,    1896     lOU-Sdeg. 

November  „         101-3  „ 

0«c«mbeT   ..        ioei  „ 

Juiiury,  IS06      lOS-0  „ 

Febmojj 1050  „ 

Mareh        10*-0  „ 

April  „        99-6  „ 


Daily 

periods: 


temperature  at  Onslow  during  two  very  hot 


Dacember    2 


I02deK. 

109  „ 
113  „ 


lOldeg. 

111  „ 

112  „ 


This  is  of  course  an  extreme  case,  but  one  can  now  understand 
that  occasionally  a  press  telegram  from  these  very  hut  districts  has 
appeared  in  the  daily  paprs  to  the  following  effect :— "  A  delight- 
ful cool  change  has  set  in  ;  the  shades  temperature  has  dropitetl  to 
below  lOOdeg." 

Thunderstorms,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain,  are  frequently 
experienced,  and  it  is  during  this  season  that  the  willy-willy 
occasionally  visito  the  N.W.  coast.  A  moderate  rainfall  can 
ttmersUj  be  relied  apon  down  to  about  latitude  20d^.,  but  Soatb 
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uf  that  it  id  uucert&in.  Soiuetimed  it  will  be  very  hear;,  and  &t 
other  times  haxdtv  a  drop  will  fall.  The  heavteet  ever  recorded  wu 
36-49  inches  at  Whim  Creek,  near  Cossac-k,  ou  April  2-3,  1898. 

The  moat  severe  drought  occurred  between  June,  1890.  and 
January,  1892.  duriug  the  whole  of  which  period  (30  iDonthi)  only 
73  points  uf  rain  were  recorded  as  the  mean  for  the  Coaaack  diatricL 

In  the  wiuter  mouths  or  dry  season,  the  climate  is  considered 
by  the  inhabitants  to  be  most  enjoyable.  Au  occasional  wet  day  is 
experienced,  but  the  weather  is  for  the  most  part  fine,  dear,  calm, 
and  pleasant. 

Climate  of  the  Interior. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  any  meteorological 
records  have  been  obtainable  from  the  interior  districta  uf  the 
State,  and  upon  these  it  is  hazardouB  to  found  a  very  definite 
opinion  as  to  the  climate.  Dp  to  the  eud  of  1899,  for  instance,  the 
possible  occurrence  of  such  a  sui-cwision  of  wet,  stormy  days  as  were 
actually  experienced  in  1900  would  scarcely  be  credited. 

The  climate  is  a  mixture  uf  the  two  already  described.  Some- 
times the  tropical  tains  come  across  ;  sometimes  the  wint«r  storms  of 
the  South- West  and  Southern  dislricta  extend  well  inland,  and 
sometimes  Iwth  sources  of  rain  fail,  and  a  drought  ensues.  In  the 
anmrner  it  is  a  climate  to  Itc  endured  as  patiently  as  possible.  On 
the  Coolf<ardie  goldfields  the  heat  waves  are  varied  by  the  cool 
chaDges,  which  pass  from  West  to  East  along  the  South  coast,  but 
from  the  Murchisuu,  Northwards,  the  heat  is  very  disagreeable 
indeed,  whilst  the  inhabitants  ns  a  nile  find  all  the  recofi^ised 
languafKes  quite  iuadetiiiate  for  a  de9<.Tiption  of  the  flies  and  dust. 

As  a  kind  of  com[>ensation,  the  wiuter  season  is  delightful. 
Very  little  raiu  falls,  and  the  weather  is  culd.  clear,  and  bracing. 

All  through  the  summer  occasional  thiuiderstorms  may  Ite 
looked  for.  and  it  sometimes  happens,  as  already  described,  that 
nionsoonal  rains  lome  right  ihrotigh  this  district  from  the  North- 
West  to  South-East.  The  most  severe  and  continuous  of  which  we 
have  any  record  oirurred  in  March  iuiti  April.  1900.  but  geological 
signs  seem  to  indicatethat  heavy  floods  have  wcurred  in  jiast  years. 
The  following  brief  description  was  written  at  the  eni  of  April,  and 
was  supplemented  Inter  by  a  table  showing  daily  rainfall  throughout 
April  at  Bi.'lfcted  stations.  Tlie  description  is  hetw  repro.hict-d.  unA 
also  the  table,  but  sonn-what  further  curtailed : — 

This  month  will  lotig  be  rciuciuberutl  as  the  mootii  of  the  f(reat  Bo"'ls. 
These  have  been  go  sevcri'  that  telotfTuph  lines  arv  inteTruptid  nil  North  of 
Oecaldton,  and  the  postal  iiervico  in  the  interinr  is  ciiiiipletoly  i1etiii>mliM>d. 
The  extensive  dry  plains  are  non'  ciinvi-i'teii  into  inliiml  i<mih  <ir  lakes,  nnd 
the  rivers  havi'  hvooine  mginK  torrents.  Peak  Hill  anr.t  Idike  Way  Stations, 
sitTiated  in  the  great  inliind  ilemTt,  are  I'oiiiplutely  L'llt  off  from  all  Iiind 
supplies,  ani  I  it  ispropnaed  to  shortl.v  liold  a  reijittta  at  the  latter  pliu-e, 
where  ii  bniit  can  now  sail  h  cfiurse  of  70  luileB,  It  will  be  easily  unili-r- 
stood  that  uur  repurts  areliut  fi'w,iin(l.thi.'ri>fiiri.'.  wi-an- ivnavi>itlab1;<il)li^<il 
to  postponn  a  full  account  ut  the  minfall  until  later.  It  wasofainoi>*"nnal 
cbMacter,and  travelled  fruni  the  North- West  coast,  in  a  more  or  lass  South- 
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',  tomi^  tbe  head  of  the  Great  AaBtraliaii  Bight.  It 
vkjktMid  tohnTefint  set  in  on  the  2Dd  of  March,  a  detailed  account  at 
*  mrj  itorni  being  given  in  laat  month'*  notes.  Aft«r  the  main  storm 
faunl  nay.  the  weather  continued  onaettled,  with  occaBional  ahowen 
tinm^nt  the  remainder  of  the  month.  Eain  re-commenced  in  earnest  on 
tblittf  April,  and  from  then  till  the  20th  h  dense  cloud-btmk  enreloped 
Hti^  th*  whole  of  Western  Australia,  and  the  raic  was  almost  incessant. 
Wt  uat,  onfortunatet;.  but  Kcanty  records  from  which  to  make  a  oom- 
MriN»  Mith  past  years,  but,  from  all  that  can  be  gathered,  the  present  foil 
•MbMD  the  faeat-iest,  most  general,  and  most  pereisteiit  ever  known,  and 
u  am  liring  has  erer  seen  Uie  country  flooded  to  the  same  extent.  The 
himittcie  conditions  accompanying  the  rainfall  were  as  follow  ■. — Atthongh 
tteveatherwBs  cloudy  and  showery  throughout  the  first  20 'days  of  tha 
Matk.  there  were  tiu«e  periods  of  maximum  intensity — viz.,  on  the  2Dd  to 
«l,  iOUi  lo  IZth,  and  15th  to  17th.  During  each  ut  these  periods  a  "  high" 
•!■  ttmTsrsing  the  South  coast  from  West  to  East,  with  falling  gradients, 
tbMce  towards  the  North- West  coast.  In  the  flret  period  a  "  low  "  made 
iti  ny  down  the  West  coast  from  tropical  latitudes  to  the  neighbourhood 
<i(0(i^dton,  when  it  passed  inland  and  trsiTelled  actvss  to  the  Bight.  It 
*M  of  DO  great  intensity,  and  all  the  heavy  rain  preceded  it.  In  the 
■MBd  period  there  were  agiuti  signs  of  a  "  low  "  out  to  aea  off  the  North- 
Vsn  Cape,  but  this  never  developed.  During  the  third  period  (15th  to 
ITtJl)  a  "  low  "  apparently  passed  rapidly  across  from  the  North-West  Cape 
tothsBighti  but,  in  this  case  Again,  the  faJl  in  the  barometers  was  inoon- 
odsnble.  During  nearly  the  whole  2t)  days  the  winds  thronghout  tha 
Oioaj  were  from  tbe  Eastward^  but  there  can  be  little  donbt  that  all  the 
ni>  catne  from  the  North- West,  although  tbe  country  observers  were  ikot 
•■Sciently  versed  in  cloud  observations  to  make  this  point  certain.  The 
ckmd  area  just  escaped  Perth,  and  we  were  able  to  see  the  edjfe  of  it,  day 
*ftar  day,  peeping  over  the  Darling  KaJiges.  The  weather  here  was  mostly 
Bae,  bat  unplpasant.  with  strong  Easterly  winds,  and  only  a  few  points  of 
niB.  On  the  23rd  the  cbatkcter  of  the  weather  showed  signs  of  a  complete 
diaage.    Oar  remarks  on  the  map  for  that  morning  stated : — 

"To-day's  weather  reports  appuarto  indicate  that  the  charactat 
of  the  season  is  abruptly  changing  from  saninier  to  winter.  There 
are  now  signs  of'  the  first  winter  type  of  "  low  "  approaching  the 
South-West  coast,  and  the  monsoonal  rains  that  have  been  so 
exceptionally  heavy  throughout  the   interior  seem   to   have  now 

Tbis  was  verified  later.  The  barometer  fell  rapidly  to  2D'0T4  at  3  p.m. 
*M>  theSMh,  with  a  heavy  North-West  gale.  The  anemograph  recorded  a 
total  horisontal  motion  of  160  miles  between  St  am.  and  oooo,  and  tl6r>  miles 
for  the  H  hours  ending  nndnight,  24-iit1i,  this  being  the  greatest  totaJ  yet 
tvgiit«red.  .Vt  Cape  Loeuwin  the  barometer  fell  to  211  205  at  noon  on  tha 
2&tb.and  the  total  motion  of  the  wind  for  the  21  hours  was  l.ltiii  miles.  The 
usual  winter  rains  aocompaniod  the  passiigi'  of  this  disturbance,  giving  the 
Coolgardie  Belda  even  yat  another  downpour. 
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^infaU  in  Wettem  Aiutralia  during  1900-1901. 
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Rainfall  in  Weitern  Aiutralia  during  1900-190t~~caatinueA. 
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RahifaU  in  Wf.^fm  Awdralia  during  1900-1901— ooafaimeA. 
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Bainfall  in  Weitem  AuHralia 

during  1900-1901- 

-continued. 
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5.— PRINCIPAL   TOWNS  AND  OTHER  CENTRES  OP 
POPULATION  IN  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

[These  short  deecriptioni  are,  as  a.  rule,  supplied  by  the 
Mayori  of  Munkipalities,  and  Stij>endiary  Magistratea  witbin 
whose  Districts  the  Tones  are  situated,  these  officials  beinif,  pie- 
sumubly,  the  nioHt  fitting  persons  tn  fumish  authentic  inform a.tion. 
The  populations  (.nven  relate,  in  most  cases,  to  the  census  district^.] 

Capital.— Perth,  the  capital  of  the  Stale  (latitude  81°  ST  10* 
South  and  lon>;itude  115°  SC  2f>''  East),  is  pleasantly  and  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  the  hanks  of  the  Swan  Birer,  about  12  mites  in 
a  North- Easterly  din.'ction  from  the  ^nirt  of  Fremantle,  which  is  in 
latitude  32°  iV  and  longitude  115°  4.V.  The  first  stone  of  the  city 
was  publicly  laid  on  the  12th  August.  1829,  the  annirersary  of  tM 
birth  of  the  tlien  n-igniufj  tnonarc-h,  King  Gedrge  the  Fourth. 

Ac-cording  to  th<- census  taken  in  March,  1901,  there  were  wiihin 
the  municipal  iKumdaries  5,IH>4  orciipied  and  104  unoccupied  habita- 
tions, whilst  18  were  in  course  of  erection. 

The  Sn-au  River  Mechanics'  Institute  possesses  a  fine  building  on 
Hay  Street,  (-outaining  reading- rooms,  library,  lodge-room,  and  a 
large  coucert  hull.  Among  other  Imildinga  more  ur  less  recently. 
erected,  the  Wesley  Block  on  William  Street,  including  one  of  the 
lai^'st  halls  in  the  city,  the  Convent  and  School  at  Highgate  Hill, 
the  Church  of  England  Oqihanage,  the  Baptist  Chunih.  the  Fire 
Brigade  St  itton.  two  new  Police  Stations,  ami  the  Victoria  Library 
add  to  the  gcuernl  apj>earance  of  the  metropolis. 

The  |)opiilati()ii  of  Perth  mnniuipalitv,  as  disclosed  by  the 
1901  census,  won  27.553.  eonsiating  of  14.591  males  and  12,962 
females.  The  pojnilation  of  Perth  city  and  suburbs  was  found 
t«  be  as  follows : — 
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The  foll.nving  vital  statistics  concerning  the  i-itv  and  suburbs 
of  Perth  during  VMH)  and  1901  are  of  inten-st  r— 
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Tlie  anil  of  the  municii>ftlity  of  Perth  is  about  2,545  aores. 
while  the  adjai-ent  Park*  Reserve  contains  l.HaO  aires.     The  total 


■a  of  the  city  and  siiburlis  is  20.857  acira. 

or  lartinlu*  of  "  KInir'i  I^*,"  " 
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Hie  dty  a  now  trar^wd  in  several  directiona  br  lioeii  of 
eJectric  tnmway,  extenditiK  through  fjeederville  and  Subiano. 

The  rapidly  growing  municipality  of  Leederville  Imrders  on  the 
(forth-Wester D  eitremity  of  the  city,  and  further  to  the  West  lies 
tlie  equally  thriving  municipality   of    Stibiaeo. 

Connected  with  the  city  of  Perth  bv  the  Causeway  Bridge,  aud 
more  directly  by  a  Bt«&m  ferry  servic*.  is  Siniih  Perth,  8ituat«d  on 
tbr  left  bank  of  the  river.  Hight;r  up  on  the  same  side  lie  the 
manicipalitv  of  Victoria  Park  and  the  hamlets  Burawood  and  Bel- 
mimt. 

About  six  miles  from  Perth,  (irettily  situated  on  the  North 
faink  of  the  Swan,  is  the  municipality  of  Claretnont,  with  Cotle»loe 
and  Peppermint  Qrove  in  close  proximity. 

About  half-way  between  Perth  and  Guildford  is  the  growing 
hamlet  of  Baytwater,  the  centre  of  a  large  area  of  excellent 
gardeDing  land.  A  new  railway  station  has  been  built,  and  at 
Falkirk  siding,  a  mile  distant,  a  large  finmdr}',  especially  estab- 
lished for  the  manufacture  of  the  "seamless"  pipes,  which  are 
bnng  uaed  iu  the  Goolgardie  Water  Scheme,  has  t>een  started.  In 
this  neighbourhood,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
S».ui  Eiver,  is  the  racecuurse  of  the  Western  Australian  Turf 
Club — the  leading  ntctog  club  in  the  State. 

Places  op  Public  Intebest. 

Zoolitgical  Qardens,  at  South  Perth,  open  on  week  days  from 
1'la.m.  to  530  p.m..  and  on  Sundays  from  2  p.m.  to  530  p.m. 

Public  Library,  comer  of  James  aud  Beaufort  Streets,  open 
on  week  davs  between  10  a.m.  and  10  p.m.,  and  uu  Sundays 
between  2  p.m.  and  5  p.m. 

Museum  aud  Art  Gallery,  Beaufort  Street,  open  on  week  days 
between  10  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  (Fridavs  excepted),  and  on  Sundays 
between  230  p.m.  and  5  p.m. 

Museum,  Department  of  AgricultuR-,  West  Australian  Cliam- 
It^rs.    Ojien  daily. 

King's  Park,  open  from  suunse  to  10  p.m. 

King's  Park  Terrace,  Mount's  Bay  Road. 

Perth  Public  Gardens,  opiMJsite  Gteneral  P<i8t  Office,  open  on 
vvek  days  from  9  a.m.  to  sunset,  and  on  Sundays  from  2  p.m.  to 

Assi>(.-iatkin  Ground,  East  Perth,  <q)en  to  the  public  free,  except 
»hen  games  or  Sports  are  in  progress. 

Eaitt  Perth  Park,  or  Queen's  Gardens.  tqH-n  from  0  a.iu.  to 
•iVm. 

Esplanade  Reereatiou  K^'serve,  open  at  alt  times. 

Wellingtou    Reserve.    Iietween    Welliiiifton   and    Witt*.>nuoiD 
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Mill  Point  Reserve,  South  Perth,  always  open. 

Point  Walter  Picnic  R^tserve,  on  the  Swan  Biver. 

Karrakatta  Bifle  Banfi^,  available  hj  train  from  Perth. 

Perth  Bowling  Oreen  (Esplan&de  reserre),  always  open  for 
inspection. 

LegislatiTe  Assembly  Chamber,  Hay  Street,  open  to  inspec- 
tion by  permission. 

Legislative  Council  Chamber,  St.  Oeoi^'s  Terrace,  open  to 
inspection  by  permission. 

Perth  Mint,  Hay  Street. 

Perth  Observatory,  Hay  Street  West,  open  to  inspection  by 
application  to  the  Government  Astronomer. 

Public  Offiees,  St.  Qteorge'a  Terrace  and  Barracli  Street. 

Post  Office.  St,  Qeoi^'s  Terrace.  Main  hall  open  from  7  a.in. 
to  10  p.m. 

Town  Han,  Haj  Street. 

Ooverument  House  and  Orounda.  Permission  from  Hia  Ez- 
callency  the  Governor  must  be  obtained  to  inspect. 

Museum,  Geolo(;icaI  Survey  Department,  St.  George's  Terrace, 
open  Monday  to  Friday  from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  from  2  p.m. 
to  1'30  p.m. ;  and  on  ftiturdays  from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Perth  Hospital,  Murray  Street,  open  to  visitors  to  patients 
on  Wednesdays  and  Sundays,  between  2  p.m.  and  4  p.m. 

Perth  Bacecourse,  oft  Guildford  Boad.  about  four  miles  from  (he 
city,  available  by  rail,  road,  and  river. 

Canning   Park   Course,  Cannington,  available  by  road  and 

Helena  Vale  Course,  Midland  Junction,  available  by  road  and 
train. 

Albany  (Kinp  George  Sound),  one  of  the  principal  seaport 
towns  of  the  State,  is  situated  on  Princess  Royal  Harbour.  Popu- 
lation:  Males.  1.782;  fcmulfs.  1.812  ;  total.  3..594.  Port  of  call  for 
H.M.  shijis  when  first  jotniiii;  the  Australian  Naval  Station,  as  it  is 
a  coaling  port,  aliout  5.000  tons  of  coal  being  afloat  in  hulks.  The 
channel  li'tween  the  Sound  and  Princess  Boyal  Harbour  is  at 
present  27  ft-ot  deep  ut  low  water,  as  is  the  anchorage  of  about 
IfiO  acres,  with  excellent  holding  ground  in  the  shape  of  a  hole  for 
receiving  anchors  300  fwt  by  600  fei't,  34  feet  deep,  and  lyinic 
alwut  6;10  feet  off  the  Deep  Water  jetty.  The  channel  and 
ancho^^re  are  iM'ing  enlarged  and  deepeni-d  to  30  feet  at  low  water, 
the  work  Iwing  now  niiirly  completed. 

The  King  Geoi^  Sound,  or  outer  harbour,  also  has  excellent 
hitlding  ground  for  an  unlimited  numWr  of  ahii>s,  with  perfect 
shelter   from   North-West  and    South-West,   the  stormy  qnazto*. 
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Albur  U  the  terminas  of  the  Qreat  Southern  railway.  Connecting  it 
witk  toe  Extern  ajBtem  at  Bererley,  distant  240  miles.  The  railwav 
icttf  extends  into  the  harbour,  with  30  feet  of  water  at  low  tide. 
Ilw  town  jetty  aUo  berths  Bteamei  i,  with  a  depth  at  low  wat«r  of  21 
keL  Since  1892  Albany  has  been  a  fortified  station  for  AuBtralian 
defence,  the  expenditure  being  shared  by  the  Eastern  States. 
Tit  forts  are  garrisoned  by  a  company  of  permanent  artillery, 
eommaiided  by  an  Imperial  officer  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Aitillery.  A  steamer  subsidised  by  Government  runs  weekly 
between  Albany  and  South  Coast  townships,  including  Eaperance 
and  Mary  Ann  Harbour,  the  port  of  the  newly -discovered  Phillips 
Birer  tfoldfield.  The  climate  is  beautifuUv  cool,  with  an  excellent 
ninfall.  Near  Albany  there  are  several  picturesque  oamping- 
grouDde,  such  as  Middletun  Beach  i  also  beautiful  views  of  the 
outer  and  inner  harbours  are  obtainable  from  the  recent ly- 
msBtmcttid  military  road,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  drives  in  the 
States.  These  attractions,  combined  with  its  lovely  climate,  make 
the  town  a  favourite  resort  for   visitors   during  the  heat  of  the 

Austin  is  on  an  island  in  Lake  Austin.  sitiial«Hl  about  16  miles 
South  of  Cue.  A  large  quantity  of  alluvial  aalil  hiis  Ihh'u  found 
in  the  neighbourhood,  some  of  the  leads  having  l>ei>u  worked  to  a 
considerable  depth,  and  reefing  is  also  carried  i>n  with  giKid  results 
There  is  a  post  office.  The  Cue  railway  passes  through  Austin. 
Oood  water  is  obtainable  by  sinking.     Populatiou.  14*^. 

Four  miles  North-East  of  Austin  is  a  mining  camp,  miined 
Mainland,  where  some  reefs  are  Iteing  workt^.     Population,  25, 

Balihoup  is  a  townsite  17  miles  from  Bridgetown,  oii  the 
Bhlingup  Brook,  an  affluent  of  the  Blackwood  River.  The  land  in 
the  Ticinitv  is  good.  There  is  u  station  on  the  Bunbury-Brid^town 
railwav  in  Ihe  towunite.     Population.  254. 

Bai>i,a  Balla,  on  a  creek  of  the  same  name.  South  of  Dcpuch 
Island,  is  the  nearest  port  to  several  of  the  goldfield  centres  in  the 
Wedt  Pilltara  district,  and  is  also  convenient  for  owm-rs  of  shceu 
stations  when  loading  sheepfor  theinarkct.  It  ties  1'2  miles  Nortti 
from  Whim  Creek,  aud  its  distance  from  R<H')>ournt<  is  5.S  miles. 
The  Oovcrnmeut  have  constructed  a  jetty  '25Uft.  in  length, at  which 
there  is  about  I7ft.  of  water.  Machinery  can  Ih;  lighti'red  to  the 
shore.     There  are  here  two  stores  and  public  houses  c»inbiue<l. 

Bamboo  Cbkkk,  formerly  one  of  the  prim -i pal  nt-fing  i^^-ntren  of 
the  PitUra  goldfield.  is  about  100  miles  fn.m  (J.m.hm.  iind  10  miU-s 
Eaat  of  Marbtf  Bar;  it  is  connei-ted  with  the  latt^ir  pla*e  by 
telegraph,  and  has  a  weekly  mail  nervici-.  There  nre  two  Htanip 
batteries,  eat-h  of  10-heads.  in  ojM-ratiou.  The  towiisitc  has  Iv-en 
•urreved.  but  the  township  is  at  present  practically  (lc«erteil. 

Babdoc— This  township  is  ninf  raiIc«Ni.rtIi  of  Ftnwl  Arrow.  It 
contains  a  [tost  office,  two  hoti'ls.  and  )i  jmlii-e  Htation.  Populatiim, 
S35.  The  water  sui>i)ly  is  obtainol  fr.>m  the  Oovcniuient  dam, 
kboBt  one   and  a  half  miles  Eunt   of  the   tow^i,      Ba(i^^)wf^~ 


railway  titation  on  the  Kalgoorlie-Meniiei  line.  In  the  dutrict  it 
r*Her»hirg,  aituab^  about  six  miles  North,  with  one  hotel;  alao 
Scotia  Siding,  about  12  miles  North,  with  one  hotel. 

Batbwatsr,  nee  Perth. 

Beaole  Bay,  $ee  Bnxtme. 

Bejoordino  is  a  small  township,  uituatv  about  18  miles  North 
of  Newcastle.  Almost  all  the  town  lots  have  been  bought  up  bj 
farmers,  and  devoted  to  the  raising  of  cereals  and  the  breeding  of 
]iiirs  and  other  stock.  The  soil  is  verv  productive,  and  the  rainfall 
ample.  Then*  are  no  puhlitr  buildinfrs  in  the  township  ezt.'eptinfi  a 
Hinall  si'hiH)]. 

Belmont,  tee  Perth. 

Bevcblei  is  a  small  agricultural  town,  situated  aliout  100 
uiileM  fnun  Perth,  ou  the  main  line  I>etween  Perth  and  Albanv.    The 

Ei'puiiition  is  196.  viz..  113  males  and  83  females.  The  Government 
as  (-rected  a.  fine  court-house  and  hosjutal.  The  surroundinff 
land  isfiir  the  most  part  rich,  andsuitablefor  agriculture  and  dairring. 
Larce  tracts,  which  previously  were  unimproved,  are  now  undergoing!' 
rapid  df^velopmeut.  In  this  district  there  are  permanent  pools  or 
reaches  in  the  course  of  the  River  Avon,  which  runs  through  ifae 
town,  making  the  uei)fhl><>urhoi.Hl  one  [lartii-ularlv  suitable  for  fruit, 
irii Ration,  etc. 

Black  Fla«,-  -This  township  is  in  the  Broad  Arrow  gold- 
field  and  is  10  miles  S-mth-West  of  Br<>ad  Arrow.  Thei^  an? 
II  [>o8t  and  telegraph  ofliw  and  two  hotelR.  The  water  supph- 
is  "btaineil  from  the  Government  Jam.  Salt  water  is  obtainable 
at  a  depth  of  3ti  or  4<-'  feet,  and  a  large  tank  is  used  for  stoia}^ 

BoNNiEVALE.— This  tiiwnship  lies  aliont  seven  miles  North- 
East  of  Coolgardie.  and  has  238  inhabitants,  mostlv  miDtng  men. 
There  are  twn  large  mines  iu  active  operatiou,  and  several  smaller 
claims  are  lieiug  Buccessfully  worked.  Bonnievale  pouesses  three 
hotels,  a  jiublic  school,  police  station,  teletcraph  station,  and  post 
otKce.     A  co:u'h  runs  twice  dailjr  between  it  and  Coolgardie. 

BooRABBiN  is  a  refivsfament  station,  situated  on  the  Perth* 
Coolganlie  railway  line.  There  is  one  hotel.  A  number  of  wimmI- 
i-iilter»'  ramps  are  in  the  vicinity. 

BoBASfp  is  a  timtier  atatiim  in  the  vicinity  of  Karridalv. 
Popitlittion.  133. 

BouLDEB  is  now  an  im]H.irtaut  mining  business  centre.  A 
railway  connects  it  with  Kalguorlie.  It  has  a  post  offiiv  and  schot^l. 
The  pi'ipulation  of  the  municipality  is  i.^*l,  viz..  i,7H  males  and 
1.877  females.  There  are  excellent  hotels,  stores,  etc..  in  the 
township.  A  court-hyiise  is  now  erivted  at  BiiuMer.  and  ii 
visited  by  the  resident  magistrate  fmrn  Kalgoorlie  when  his 
ser\-ices  are  n-i^uireil. 
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BoTADiKB  i§  tui  old  (^jricultuml  settlement  in  the  Bnverli^v 
Datnet,  115  miles  Enet  from  Perth,  and  15  mil».  by  cuach  from 
Bereri^.    It  has  a  post  office. 

BUDOBTOWN  is  a  small  township  on  the  Blackwood  Kiver, 
81  miliH  bv  road  from  Bunbury.  Until  tlie  discovery  of  tin 
•t  Oreeitinuheii,  about  10  miles  distant,  in  the  year  1888, 
it  wu  purely  au  a^cultuiul  and  pastoral  centre.  The  climate 
ii  mild,  with  a  regular  riLinfall.  arera|^n>;  over  Z4  inches  per 
■anmn,  and  the  soil  is  unsurpassed  for  alt  farm  and  ji^arden  produce. 
Englisfa  fruits  esjjwially  flourish  throughout  tlie  district.  Tlie 
Isnd  in  the  vicinity  is  hilly,  ajid  timbered  principally  with  red  gum 
sad  janah.  Surface  water  is  abundant.  There  is  a  railway  from 
Bnnbury  to  Bridgetown,  69  miles  in  length.     Population.  487. 

Bkoad  Akrow  lies  alwut  24  inilea  North -East  of  Kal- 
giwriie.  and  is  the  official  centre  of  the  Bruad  Arrow  goldflcld, 
which  haa  its  own  warden  and  resident  magistrate.  Here  there  are 
piMt  and  telegraph  offii.'es,  police  station,  eight  hotels,  two  breweries, 
and  branches  of  the  Bank  of  Australasiu  and  the  Western  Australian 
Bank.  Population  of  the  municipality,  343  males,  199  females; 
total  .Vi2.  The  water  supjily  is  obtained  from  the  Government 
dam,  capacity  10  million  gallons,  and  various  other  sources.  A 
d«ep  alluvial  lead  has  attracted  a  large  influx  of  miners.  The 
town  is  a  municipality  with  a  mayor  and  nine  cmmcillors,  and  is 
liluated  on  the  Kalgoorlie-Meiizies  railway  line.  In  the  district 
sre  Windanya  Hate  AuMralatia),  a  mining  centre  aliout  eight  mil<!s 
lu  the  North-West;  MoutU  Pleanaut  (late  Dead  Finigk).  about 
tk«eaudaquartermilesNorthofBlackFlag;  TkeDi^ieaMd  Qladiainr 
groups,  about  nine  miles  North-West ;  Liberty  Camp,  al>out  eight 
taiUm  West ;  Kailvtay  Venture  with  one  hotel ;  and  The  Credo,  about 
four  miles  West,  at  which  water  fit  for  domestic  pur]>oses  is  found 
St  a  depth  of  8l)  feet,  and  which  has  one  hotel, 

Bboohe.  the  principal  cargo  jKirt,  next  to  Costtack.  on  the 
Nvrtb-West  Coast,  is  situated  in  Roebuck  Bay.  The  alternative 
cal>le  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Australasian  and  China  Telegmph 
Cable  Company  from  Baujoewangie  is  hiuded  here,  and  the  Com- 
pany has  good  buildings  for  its  staff.  Tliis  town  is  also  the 
brinci|KLl  rendezvous  of  the  vesstds  engaged  in  the  {K-arling  industry, 
triog  ivntrally  situated,  and  pijHsessing  on  i>xci>llent  liar)K)ur, 
where  the  Ismts  lie  safely  during  the  liurriciuie  season.  Population. 
l.i>62,  including  the  men  of  the  [learling  fleet.  Ainougst  the  |>u1>li<- 
htiililings  are  a  Government  residency,  [mst  and  telegraph  office. 
(vurt-hoiiwe.  custom-house,  Ixmd,  poliii'  i(iuirteni.  aud  gaol.  Wut<-r 
in  laid  on  to  the  town  and  jetty  from  a  2a,WH)  ;iud  a  i:>,Ot>0  gallon 
tank,  filled  by  «  aUvim  pump.  There  is  a  fortnightly  servii*  of 
uti-ament  to  Premantle  and  Siiiga))orc.  A  tidal  jetty  for  Ktcamers, 
with  <»ttle  yanls  and  a  tramway,  have  Infii  lonstruvtiil,  and 
further  shiitping  fHcililies  are  lieing  provided.  Owing  to  the  great 
iw  and  fall  of  the  tide  (iH  feet),  steamers  ami  o1h<-r  venNels  Iteai-h 
U'l  clean  here.  The  climate  is  good,  the  heut  in  summer  Ix-ing 
by  strong  sea-breeEes  blowing  night  and  diiv. 
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At  Beagle  Bay,  aboat  70  mileB  to  the  Northwaid,  it  sitaated 
a  Bomau  Catholic  MissioD  Station,  founded  in  1890  for  tiie  benefit 
of  the  aborigines. 

Bkooms  Hill  townaite  is  situated  br  nil  103  milea  from 
Albauv,  aud  237  miles  from  Perth,  and  is  surrounded  bj  some  of 
tbe  fiuest  wheat  growin^i;  areas  alouff  the  Qreat  Southern  railny 
line.  Lord  BrasBey'x  estate  is  only  five  miles  distant  from  the 
town.  The  pro^tress  of  this  district  nuKht  possibly  hava  been 
l^reater,  had  not  immense  areas  of  rich  land  been  sold  without  com- 
pulsorr  improvement  conditfons.  Population  of  Broome  Hill  and 
surrounding  district,  458. 

BanNBwicK  is  situated  on  the  South  Western  Railway,  16 
miles  from  Buubury.  It  is  a  fairly  important  place,  bein^  the 
junction  with  theOolIie  coalfields.  The  principal  buitdinf^  consist  of 
a  railway  station,  agricultural  hall,  pnstand  telegraph  office,  QoTem- 
ment  iicliool.  and  an  hotel.     Population,  255. 

BuLDANiA,  nee  Norseman. 

BuLLAB LULLING  is  a  Hmall  town  on  the  Perth  railway  line, 
about  eight  miles  from  Unolgardie,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  wood- 
cutters, wliu  supply  Coolgardie  aud  the  various  mines  witu  wood. 
A  large  reservoir  is  Iwing  erected  here  m  connection  with  the  Gool- 
gardie  Water  Scheme.  The  place  has  one  hotel,  aud  is  the  centra 
uf  a  promising  mining  disti-ivt.     Population,  101. 

BcLoso  is  a  rather  pretty  little  town  on  the  Nortb-Eaat 
Coolgardie  goldfield.  The  streets  and  footways  are  well  made  aud 
kept,  and  ornamental  trees  are  phiuted  on  both  sides  of  the  streeta. 
The  natural  timber  and  bush  surrounding  the  tiDwn  has  been  well 
preserved,  giviog  the  place  a  rural  rather  than  a  mining  appearance. 
Tht're  i»  a  lar^e  miners'  institute  attached  to  which  is  a  reodlni; 
ro"im.  The  t<iHn  is  governiil  by  a  mayor  and  councillors.  Then  is 
a  good  hospital.  The  water  supply  is  obtained  from  the 
Qorerumeut  rt-servnir.  condensers,  and  house-tanks.  A  group  of 
gold-miuiiig  leases,  situated  alwut  one  mile  West  from  the  town. 
are  Wiug  worked.  A  sensationally  rich  patch  of  gold-bearing 
material  waj<  disi-overed,  at  the  end  of  last  year,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  town.  There  is  a  State  school,  also  Roman  Catholic  and 
Westevun  ■ 
viz..  ilOn 

Bl-sbuky.  a  siaport  on  the  Western  coast,  about  116  miles 
Soutli  of  Perth,  is  pn-ttily  situated  on  a  peninsula,  bounded  on  tlie 
North  aud  West  by  the  Indian  OieaiL  and  on  the  East  by  the 
Eieschenault  estuary.  It  has  railway  communiiutiuu  with  Peilli 
.ind  Doimybrook ;  also  with  BusM-lum,  distant  about  3<.)  miles 
South.  The  rUmate  isalmost  (lert'irt.the  rainfall  during  the  winter 
mouths  l)eiug  abimdaut,  while  the  summer  heat  is  temjiervd  by 
daily  sea  breez.-s.  There  is  exivllent  pastoral  ami  agricultural  lan<l 
in  the  district,  and  fruit  of  all  kinds  grows  hiiuriantly  in  the 
viciuitv  oi  the  town.  The  harlntur  facilities  lately  completed  «-o». 
sist  ot'  a  jettv  1.H7  f<vt  long,  protei-ted  by  a   breakwater  3,2(hl 
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feet  in  length.  Tlie  jetty  i^i^eB  accommodation  for  eight  vesBek; 
the  depth  of  water  at  the  outer  end  being  21  feet,  and  at  the  inner 
end  15  feet,  and  anj  steamer  SOO  feet  long  or  under  can  load  down 
to  19  feet. 

BunbuTj  ia  a  favourite  resort  for  visitors  during  the  summer 
noDlbe.  Its  tempej^te  climate,  commodious  sea  luths,  and  the 
oppoitunities  afforded  for  boating  and  tishing  add  to  the  attractions 
(d  tboae  seeking  a  change  and  pleasant  holiday.  There  are  several 
Kood  hotels  &nd  boarding-houBes  in  the  tonn.  Population  2,455, 
via..  1,229  maies,  1,226  females. 

There  was  a  considerable  export  of  timber  (jarrah)  from  the  port 
during  1901,  carf^oes  to  the  value  of  £131,505  being  shipped  away 
in  foreign  vessels  and  intercolonial  steamshipB  during  the  year. 

BcBBAWKB  is  due  South  of  Coolgardic,  about  six  miles.  The 
BurbuilES  Birthday  Gift  Qold  Mines  are  situated  here.  Besides 
tbe  men  employed  on  these  mines,  a  large  number  are  working 
iTOOcesefullv  at  smaller  claims  around  the  township.  There  are  a 
munberoflai^  buildings  at  Burbanks,  amongst  which  may  be  men- 
tH»ed  A  miners*  institute,  three  fairly  large  hotels,  post  and  telegraph 
Mation,  a  police  station,  and  a  Qovemment  school.  The  township 
ii  in  coach  communication  with  Goolgardif,  from  whence  the 
te)>>phone  system  also  extends.  The  niines  here  are  illuminate  br 
tbe  ele<rtric  light.  The  fitotjjaths  of  the  main  street  are  neatjv 
kerlwd,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  township  are 
eicelleut.      Populaliim,  629. 

BrsBWOOD,  tee  Perth. 

BcaeBLTOii,  or,  as  it  is  mor<<  generally  called.  The  Vassb,  is  a 
muUI  and  picturesque  sea)Kirt  town,  situated  at  the  head  of 
<mfgrapfae  B&\.  with  Gape  Naturaliste  sliowing  in  Inild  relief  away  in 
Um-  distaufv  to  the  left.  EioeUeut  fishing  can  Ik-  hud,  and  the  lovely 
tsviw  along  the  cuast  aiv  well  worth  visiting.  Tlie  liay  itself,  being 
orarly  always  calm,  is  a  fit  plat.'e  for  Ixith  small  and  large  vessels  to 
«t«tiH-r  a  gale.  Busaelton  is  coiiuettcd  with  Bunbury  by  a  railway. 42 
niW  in  length,  giassing  ria  Boyauup  thmugh  f<in.titB  of  jarrali  and 
tuart.  The  large  patches  of  g.N>d  kndynly  n-quire  clearing  to  make 
ibis  district  an  imimrtant  uentre  of  agricultun-.  The  town  itself 
<«a  )v  favourably  compared  to  Bouriiemiiuth.  Ixith  as  regards 
il«  •limat*-  and  extensive  and  safe  Hea  lieaih.  where  exi^elleut  bathing 
<ui  liH  alwavs  had.  Must  English  fruitsar.'  grown,  and  rijH-n  well 
mth^  district.  Population:  217  nmleH.  2:l.'i  ftniules ;  total.  452. 
.1  OfW  hospital  has  been  ereited  lately. 

Tlie  fam<ius  Yallingup  Cave  (ner  "Caves."  {loge  130).  tt>  which 
'<«<'heH  ply  weeklyduring  the  summer,  is  within  IK  milcsnf  BnsseitMi. 
Baihiog  and  fishing  are  to  In*  had  a  short  <liKtanii-  from  the  cave  in  a 
uiuml  lissin  furmed  by  the  coral  r-jcks.  enclosing  u  siaiceof  alwut  I J 
tt-m.  Further  8«uth  are  the  Margaret  Ouvcs,  which  are  fimums  for 
tlwir  stalactite  formationii,  and  in  which  thf  (luvernmeul  are  now 
■iiDHtnictiog  stain  and  bridges.  t 
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Cai'bl  in  sitimt«d  on  thtr  banks  of  the  Cap«>t  BiTer.  Itit  dis- 
taDce  from  Biiuburv  ih  1 7  iiiilos  bv  ruad  and  '28  mileB  by  OoTeniiuent 
nulwur.  It  lias  a.  railway  at&tiou  and  };ood8  shed,  ^^cultunl 
hiiil,  <iii)veruiiient  ai'hoiil.  and  |KMt  a-ad  tclet^raph  office,  also  a  publie- 
lioiiNO  and  sUin-.  The  rt'sidenta  are  but  few,  and  the  place  is  meivlv 
li  i«nl.re  f'>r  llie  siirroundiii^  settlera. 

Cahxabvok  iti  sitiiaU-d  at  the  niuuth  of  the  Qascojnt;  River, 
uud  in  the  tthippin^  )H>rt  for  the  wool  produced  in  that  exteDsire 
)>aDtoral  district,  mid  tlie  xtartinf;  jioiut  for  the  Bani;emall  digging, 
2KI)  miles  inland.  The  piiltlic  Imildinpi  conitist  of  a  court-house, 
K('hiHilhouitt>,  Umdi><l  stun-,  n'ltideiit-j,  )^>l.  [lost  ot&ve  and  telej^ph 
Ktiition.  i-hnn-h,  library,  aud  liospitat.  It  lias  three  hotels  and  twn 
MtorfM.  Tilt'  ti>wii  is  wi-ll  supplied  with  watiT.  Population:  Malei^, 
18(i:f.'iiwl.'s.  UU;  total.  2!»0. 

Chidlow's  Wki.i..  :!H  luiles  fnmi  Perth,  is  nww  a  centre  for 
wihk)  cutting  iiml  chan-oiil  buriunif.  with  a  iH>piiktion  in  the  imme- 
diate vieinity  ofuUiiit  150  to  2iHi.  Then:  tire  there  a  telegraph 
MtLitioii,  pi>sl  oBitt'.  (.Tovernmeiit  »(-Iiik<I.  and  tuie  wayside  house. 

t'l.M-Ki.iNK  i*  till-  jiimtiou  i>f  Neweai^tle-Ctaekline  and  the 
Kiisterii  i';iilw:iy.  Until  iiuite  rt-ceiitlv  the  jilaiv  was  a  thriring 
wtt let! lent,  bill  sin>.y'  the  elosini;  of  ils  iron  iju&rries  it  has  dropped 
biiek.  It  jHisM-Kseii  a  piiblie  seliiuil.  whieh  liaa  a  >r<x»d  attendance, 
a  hotel,  aud  n  few  private  n-sideiii-es.  The  soil  aud  the  ruinfall 
an-e\.vllent. 

<.'i..VKKMONr  is  situated  midway  Ivtween  Perth  and  Freuiautle, 
with  Freshwati-r  Itav.  a  ^xirtiou  uf  the  Swan  Hirer,  ag  its  Southern 
Umudary.  The  H;ii'is  a  l«-autiful  sh.vt  of  water.  The  Perth-Fre- 
maullc  niiiil  runs  ihrotit;h  the  town:  nearly  all  the  streets  have 
Uvu  eUMii^l.  and  aU'iit  (••n  miles  have  Uvu  meialled.  The  v.'r>.>wth 
of  I'htri'mi'tn  1l:is  i<e<-ii  \>-i'y  rapid  :  the  biiildiuir^  and  improvements 
i;.'nt'r.illy  Kiiii.-ot  ;i  swl-tuiitial  iiaiun-.  One  of  tlie  feuturvsof  the 
town  is.'tli.ii  while  h.iii.i>'iiie  wi-II-huill  houses  aU>und.  the  uatire 
rf.Ti  still  ■■xisi.i  in  i.r..fu-ii -u.  ;indaMsi,'r\>;(tly  to  ittf  U>auty.  There 
an- two  h'>ti'is.  .Hid  ;i  thirl  .'ue  i*  iu  nntrse.if  eiveiiou.  The  watt.-r 
snpi.ly  i*  ol-:ainol  tr..m  thr  0>K'rne  l-.r...  whilst  .-leetri.  lieht  f.-r 
pul'h-'  and  i.rivat-  u-i.-  :^  Mipplied  by  the  (.".an'moui  Eleeiriv  Lipht 
f.'mp,iin  Arra!:i,-.in.  s'.t-.  :ir.'  \viv.-^  iiia  !-■  i-t  tin-  ervitiou  "f  j'uMii- 
luihs      Tinre  i*  a  tiu-  i-:ty  in  Fr>-^hw.it<-r   Riy.     The  m-puUti-u 

t.'.ii  111-  >  .1  :Mi:vivLi-i/>*.  ;»;:i  ;i>  ^>■:!:^.  ■■x  tl:e  I'vIIie  oxilfield. 
It  |-.>ss»-«'-  ;:ir»-  i^.u—  :••:  w.':>l:;p  .^r.^'.-..  .in.  K-'UUIU  Calh<>lh'. 
aud  \V,V.w:i  A  -■  i^.\:  ».iv  :,  n-.i  -y  :■.■..  (.-.--wi*!  Bank  .4 
Austn'i-i  :'.  iVtoivv.  ll"".'  I'l-.-.f  .it\-  ■■.irrl.T .  .i  h-'Si'itai  ■  taken 
..v,.- l->  'l.-ii..v-r:::i..:Lt  t:i  July.  l:«.l  .  i  (,.*•  t-:  [  :eU-J:aph  ..ffie-. 
l--' .e    <r:-:-.   St,-,     s^-hv'.  ,i::.i     ■.v.rr- !-...:;-■        The    ^ 'Wi!«hip    w 
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luds  ham  renliaed  about  ^14,000,  aa  much  as  £165  having  been 
lid  for  a  quarter-acre  lot,  while  at  private  sales  iinall  frontagea 
h»Te  brought  even  higher  prices.  Population  of  the  North  Town 
fttamm  district)  772;  South  Town,  580;  total,  1.352. 

CoHDOK,  formerlv  known  as  Shellbokodob,  ia  named  from  the 
creek  on  which  it  is  situated,  and  lies  on  the  aea  coast,  100  miles 
from  Marble  Bar.  It  is  here  that  most  of  the  stores  and  machinery 
tie  binded  from  sma])  coasting  vessels  and  lighters.  The  place  has 
a  telegraph  station,  a  weehlv  mail  aerviue,  and  frequent  communication 
nth  Roeboume.  It  has,  in  addition,  one  hotel  and  several  stores.  , 
Pnpulation,  altout  50. 

CoooEK. — This  is  an  agricultural  settlement,  situated  about 
«r*ni  miles  from  Fremantle.  It  contains  a  large  lake  of  fresli 
water,  and  a  great  quantity  of  vegetables  and  fruit  are  grown  in  the 
Jiitrict. 

CoooLtnoNG  TiNFiELD,  sitiiated  45  inilea  South-West  of 
Marble  Bar  and  nine  miles  North- West  of  the  old  Shaw  Tinfields. 
Thi*  field  has  produced  a  large  quantity  of  stream  tin.  There  are 
«hitut  IWl  fosaickers  on  the  field,  ami  tLe  place  has  one  store. 

CooKEKNUP  is  a  townsite  on  the  South -Western  railway,  34 
Diil^  from  Biinlnirv-  II  has  a  ruihvay  atuliim,  ugricniturarhall, 
li-iTerunient  school,  and  post  ami  telegraph  officir.    Population.  15C. 

CooLGARiiiE.  the  township  from  whiih  the  now  famous  Cool- 
irinlieOitl'Ifields  originally  derived  their  name,  is  situated  about  114 
luiles  East  of  Southern  Cross,  and  is  the  heatlquarters  of  the  warden  of 
'k-  Co'lganlie  Goldfietd.  It  is  also  a  municipality.  r<.'preseuted  by  a 
iDsyor  and  nine  councillors.  In  the  tiiunicii>ality  there  are  a 
number  of  iinpoiiing  buildings,  built  of  brick  and  stone,  many  of 
«hi<-h  are  used  as  the  offices  of  mining  c<im|ianies.  There  is  also  a 
•lab.  it  stock  exehan^,  and  a  Chunil>er  of  Mines.  There  ore  six 
>«nkH  ill  the  town,  fifteen  large  Imtcls.  a  Uvi^  uuml>er  of  stores, 
•  ■me  minor  factories,  two  small  theatres,  several  churches  and 
■  hooU,  a  lai^  Government  hospital,  and  a  inechanica'  institute, 
viih  a  bbrary  of  2,7UU  volumes.  The  building  latelv  used  for  the 
Cmhfardie  Exhibition,  and  which  is  substantially  buift  of  stone,  is 
kbnut  to  Iw  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  a  School  of  Mines.  Cool- 
inrdie  possesses  a  dail^  mornin);  [MVpor.  An  imposing  block  of 
(if^wruuient  buildings,  m  which  the  courts  of  the  warden  and  the 
tvtident  iiiatfistrate  are  held,  as  ulao  the  Quarterly  Court  of  the 
ti-afra\  Sessions  of  the  Poaci'.  stands  in  tliu  centre  of  the  priucijMil 
iitivft.  The  town  has  telegraphic  comiunnication,  andiactmnected 
»iih  Perth  by  a  railway,  whiih  extends  to  KalgiHirlie.  Kauowna.  and 
M-nzifti,  and  is  at  the  present  time  Wmu;  pushed  further  inland. 
Tb«-n-  is  aimr  a  telephone  exchange,  which  is  connectt.«d  with 
K■lL^)■•^1ie  anil  Boulder.  Within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  a  large 
nnulier  of  K<>Id  mining  leases  are  being  worked,  Mmie  of  which 
{■«RiM  rich  reefs  and  numerous  Iintteries.  and  other  gold-mining 
»p|iliances  are  now  in  a4.-tive  o|M^nition.  Sawmills,  briek  and  tile 
■orlix.  and  two  large  breweries  are  establisluil  ip  or  ji^A%  ^lif?!* 


and  good  building  stone  is  locally  quarried.  Fteth  water  is  obtain- 
able,  but  the  lusin  supply  is  derived  from  condensing  plants,  the 
Coolgardie  racecourse,  where  raee  meetings  are  held  twioe 
annually,  is  situate  about  three  niiles  North  of  the  town  ;  it 
has  a  fine  grandstand  and  all  the  latest  (Mnreniencea.  The  town  ii 
well  laid  out,  the  streets  being  all  two  chains  wide,  and  the  footpathi 
of  the  principal  street  tar-fiaved.  It  is  illuminnted  with  twentj-three 
2,000  candU-power  arc  lights,  and  is  planted  with  trees  and  kept  in  a 
most  cleanlr  condition.  In  the  park  lands,  where  omamental  trees, 
shrubs,  Aiiii  lowering  plants  are  now  growing  well,  a  rotonds  haa 
been  erected,  and  comfortable  seats  hare  lieen  placed  in  different 
jwsitions  for  the  use  of  the  public.  The  recreation  reserve  is  kept 
in  splendid  order,  iind  every  requisite  (."onrenience  is  Ut  be  found 
there.  Careful  pnivisiim  has  been  madf*  for  an  adequate  supply  of 
wat«r  in  case  of  fire,  and  the  municipal  council  has  an  efficient  and 
well -equipped  vuluuteer  fire  brigade.  Toorat  and  Mtmlana, 
Muburbs  lying  to  the  North  and  South  of  the  town,  contain  many 
pretty  residences.  The  swimming  baths,  which  are  under  the 
control  of  the  muniiipal  council,  hare  prored  a  great  boon  tn  the 
residents.  Coolgardie  was  pr<>clahued  u  municipality  in  November, 
1894.  Within  the  munici|ui1  bounduries  the  population  at  the 
census  was  fouud  to  consist  of  :!.403  males  and  l,d46  females,  total 
4.-i4!>. 

CosBACK.thepurt  of  RoelHnime,  is  situated  on  the  North  bank  of 
a  large  tidal  crtvk.  wliit-h  nivives  the  fitMid  waters  of  the  Hanling 
Kiver  and  tributaries.  A  tramway  i-urries  [lassengers  and  goods  to 
Koeliourm-,  aliout  ninemilesaway.  The  anchorage  is  an  open  road- 
stead, andi'uly  resM-ls  under  2l.)0  tons  can  come  alongside  tne  wharf; 
lighterinu'lieim;  necessary  for  Inr^'r  ships.  The  town  pussesses  some 
giMxI  public  biiil'liiigs.  including  customs  and  polic-e  quartfrs.  court- 
house, p.isi  iind  telegraph  olfices.  and  Government  school,  all  sub- 
stantially built  of  ^iiou.'.  Population.  V27  males;  39  female*; 
total,  Iti'tv 

CoTTEsLOK  is  one  <if  tlie  priiici{>al  suburban  districts  on  the 
Pert h-Frf mantle  railway  line.  It  is  situated  about  eight  miles 
from  Perth  ami  four  mih-s  from  Frvmantle,  and  eonsisTs  of  three 
contiguous  nwd*  Imard  liistricts,  namely.  Ci>tt«^loe.  Prppermint 
drove,  and  Bucklau<l  Hill.  It  lias  two  niilwar  stations.  Cottt^loe 
and  Coiie>i|«e  Beueh.  The  Cottesloe  R.\i.\s  'B«>ard  district  (.vm- 
l»rises  that  i-'rtion  .if  the  suburb  which  li.s  on  the  sm-side  of  the 
Pert h-Freman tie  nad.  aud  includes  liich  the  <^^ibrinal  settlements  of 
Cottesl'ie  ami  L'oitesln"  Bfu-h.  It  is  one  of  the  leading  seaside 
resorts  in  Western  Australia.  It  has  a  laive  [.lark  rvserre.  and  a 
mechauiiV  institute,  liesidi-s  a  puMie  hall.  Pep[vrmint  GrviVf  is  a 
i-haniiinir  reni.ieiitial  suburl-  <•(  P.ttIi.  situaie.1  on  tht-  lianb^  of  the 
Swan  Kivvr  at  Ft»-sh«ater  Biiy.  Then-  is  a  lar«^  liall  suitable  f,v 
|.nblic  an.l  jrivate  entti-taiunicnis.  ami  t^i.-ntly  a  splt'ndid  site  of 
some  I'l  111 n-s  lia*  Uvn  s.vuml  for  n  j-ublic  jark.  and  has  alr^u-lv 
l*?ci'me  :i  L-rt'at  r>s.'n  f-r  |.i.-knUkers  Tlier*-  atv  Kwtinff  and 
lulhmg  cluW  .•>t;a<bs)iMl.     Fu.-kland  Hill  extends  fmm  Oottewloe 
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Beach  station  to  the  Swan  Birer,  and  tidjoiDs  the  Northern  boundary 
of  the  North  Fremantle  Uunivipality.  Buckland  Park  commands 
moat  beantiful  views  of  the  rirer  aad  ncean.  In  the  centre  of  the 
diatrict  there  ie  an  ezuellent  recreation  (ground.  The  population  for 
tbethtve  districts  amounts  to  2,810,  of  whom  1,435  are  males  and 
1,375'  females. 

CcDDiNQWAKRA.,  a  mining  township  situated  about  nine  miles 
West  of  Cue,  has  piostnl  and  telej^ph  communication,  and  good 
hotel  accommodation  is  obtainable.  Good  water  foi*  household 
Mupows  is  obtained  from  wells  about  two  miles  from  the  town. 
Population,  59. 

Ctre  is  at  present  the  terminus  of  the  railway  from  Oeraldton, 
but  the  line  is  now  being  extended  to  Nauniue.  Besides  the  mining 
indnitrj  in  and  around  the  town,  a  large  area  of  the  surrounding 
Muntrj  is  occupied  for  pastoral  purposes.  A  lai^  amount  of  gold 
ii  annually  exported  from  Cue.  Public  buildings  are  erected  of 
■tone  and  lime  obtained  locally,  and  comprise  a  post  and  telegrapb 
offici-.  Warden's  (Jourt-house,  police  offices,  etc.  The  winter  climate 
b  excellent.  Therv  are  two  public  crushing  plants,  and  though  the 
npply  of  water  for  mining  purposes  is  Hniitt-d  iu  nurae  places,  an 
ample  supply  for  domestic  purposes  is  obtainiible. 

There  are  sereral  churches  in  the  township.  Population,  755 
nulea.  me  females;  total.  ],I9I. 

Dandab&oam  isarunii  settlement  noted  for  its  pastoral  and 
tgricultural  cai>ability,  somewhat  •x.-seinbliuj:  Yatberoo.  from  which 
it  is  situate  some  10  miles  distant.  Considorable  attention  is  here 
dfTiitcd  t*)  the  growth  of  irereals,  and  aUi)  to  the  manufacture  of 
butter.  Moora,  situate  some  20  miles  West,  is  the  railway  township 
through  which  the  givater  jiart  i)f  the  Dandan^an  business  is 
timsacted.  The  place  is  more  thickly  jKipulaied.  Tlie  soil  here  is 
iumewhat  richer  than  that  at  Yathenio.  The  rainfall  is  gmid,  aud 
the  roads  are  excellent.  Dandaragau  pt)SHcs8L'a  a  post  ottice  and 
pul'lic  i>ebi>ot.     Population.  148. 

DAViHCB'tT.  a  flourishing  minium  ceutiv.  is.  situated  about  il,5 
niles  South- West  of  Measies,  and  has  a  weekly  mail  and  a  tri-weekly 
fusenger  i-oaith.  Ithas  telegraphic communinttion  with  Coolgardio. 
nere  is  ample  hotel  acoomnuHlutiou.  The  Itank  of  Australasia  luis 
openeil  a  liranch  here.  There  are  some  very  promising  mines  in  the 
TJi-initT. 

Day  Dawh,  situated  some  Four  miles  S<iuth-West  of  Cue.  is  a 
■uinini;  township  which  jHisspsses  some  giHul  gold-liearing  rtH'fs  iu  its 
Tirinity.  During  the  last  twelre  uionthH  thi-  ti>wn  hiui  iu1vanee<l 
A>nsideralily,  and  a  large  number  of  K<ilil-minin^'  leuMcs  have  l>ei^n 
taken  up.  while  on  the  older  mines  soui>-  line  jilanls  rnv  lieing 
erected.  Day  Dawn  has  postal  and  ti'le^Tiiphic  fHi-iiities.  unil  is  on 
rhi^CiH.-  railway  line.  Branches  of  ttut  W>'st4>rn  Aiistniliaii  and  Union 
Banks  are  established.  The  affaii-s  of  Hie  lown  an-  uu<l('r  the 
conlnil  of  a  municipal  council.  Q>H)d  wab-r  is  obtainable  by  siuk- 
ibg.     Population :  26U  raal<«,  !<:)  females  -.  lotitl,  3'>:j. 
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Dbkhakk. — ^TIuH  xettlcnxent  is  pn^tily  situated  on  the  Den- 
mark River,  at  a  dintancv  [)f  38  milea  from  Albany,  and  there  is  a 
dailj  Herrii-e  of  tniina  to  the  latter  ]>lace.  It  is  the  property  uf 
"  The  Millar  Karri  and  Jarrah  Forests  Company,  Limited,"  and 
consists  for  the  must  i>art  of  the  houses  of  their  chief  employees, 
stores,  workmen's  residences,  etc.  There  are  also  a  Ooremment 
school,  post  anii  telegraph  office,  public  hall,  and  other  buit<l> 
ings.  .  Ah  the  karri  forest  is  cleared,  no  doubt  most  valuable 
land  for  a^icultural  and  fruit-growing  purposes  will  be  opened 
u]».     Poi)uiation.  786. 

Derby,  the  chief  town  of  the  West  Kimtx>rley  District,  is 
situated  i>n  Kin^  Sound,  not  far  from  the  month  of  the  Titirwy 
Biver.  It  has  a  fine  natural  harbour,  with  which  it  ia  connected 
by  two  and  a-half  miles  of  tramway.  The  chief  products  of  the  district 
are  wool  and  live  stock,  the  number  of  the  latter  shipped  from  the 
port  having  largely  increased  during  the  last  two  years.  Laiye 
numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  auiuially  sent  away,  chiefly  fo 
Fremautle,  a  small  numU'r  occasionally  goingtu  Singapore,  which 
offers  a  good  market  within  easy  reach.  The  facilities  for  shipjiiu^ 
cattle  have  been  gr*'atly  increaB<.-d  bv  the  erection  of  cattle  yards  and 
fact's.  The  townHhip  has  an  oxceflent  watar  supply.  There  are 
in  DiTliy  two  hotels,  and  the  (invernment  Imildiugs  in  use  by 
the  variouK  dejiartineuta  include  u  ]>OHt  and  telegraph  station 
and  !Uivintf>«  bunk.  At  the  Fitzniy  Crossing,  on  the  road  to  Hall's 
Creek,  there  \>i  a  telegrHph  station  communicating  with  Wrndhiini 
and  with  the  otlier  telegraph  m-rvices  of  Australia.  Xfieiv  are 
goiHl '  roads  up  the  Lennanl  and  Fitzroy  Rivers,  passing  through 
vuHous  wheep  and  cattle  HtationM.  The  district  irontatns  some  «>f 
the  finiift  pastoral  onintry  in  Wi-sfern  Australia,  well  watered,  and 
alHiundin^- in  game.  Populatiou,  98.  In  addition,  ab«iut  150  |)eople 
ai*!' engaged  in  paHtoral  ])unuit9  in  theoutlying])artsof  the  district. 

DoNOAKA.  a  ]>ict«n'!i4iie  little  town  about  42  miles  South  from 
ti(<ruldt[in.  is  the  centr<'  of  u  thriving  a^'rieultural  settlement,  with 
a  populati<in.  jududing  Port  Denison  ami  Irwin,  of  500  pl-rsonx. 
It  is  on  the  Midland  line  of  rail  Wtweeii  Perth  and  Oeraltltou. 
trains  [nixiiiTig  through  every  day.  Steamers  call  oceaeiooally  at 
Port  DeniHon.  two  miles  from  Dongara.  There  are  Anglimii, 
Koinaii  (..'utholie,  and  Wesloyan  ehun-lies,  and  aQc>vernmeiitM'hiK)l. 
C4c>i>(I  Hour  iiiillN  have  Ut.'ii  erected,  and  then-  is  a  bmueh  of  the 
WfstiTii  AuMtraliau  Bank  in  the  town. 

DoNNVHKOoK  is  a  Huiall  town  situat^tl  aliout  25  miles  S«iuth  »f 
Bunliury.  It  in  un  the  iJunbiiry-Bridgettiwn  railway,  and  has  n 
railway  station,  agricultural  hall,  (Jovernment  si-hool.  pidiee 
station,  post  and  telegraph  offiie,  three  hotels,  and  sti^res.  It  is 
the  key  to  the  Upper  Preston  River  ci>unirv,  whieh  has  a  fair 
amount  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  where  it  is  imticifiated  a 
timlH<r  (iiinjKiiiv  is  likelv  t<i  start  o])eratioDs  in  the  near  futui-e. 
Population,  74rt. 

Drakksiikook  in  IH  miles  by  roati  and  rail  Soiilii  of  Pin- 
jarra.      A  jmst  offii-e  ami  agricultural  hall  lia>-e  U-en  built,  and 
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several  saw  mills  started  in  the  ranges,  which  at  this  point  allow 
uf  cm;  approach  to  settlementa  in  them.  Ther«  is  good  land  ia 
the  n^ghbourhood,  which  is  being  r&pidly  taken  up.  Religious 
serricea  are  held  b;  the  Anglican  Churt-h  and  other  denominations. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  build  a  cliurch.  The  nursery  gardens 
laid  out  in  the  neighbourhood  hy  the  G^ovemment.  which  are  in  a 
flourishing  ccoidition,  are  a  source  of  attraction  to  mauv.  Popu- 
latu>D,  100. 

DuvDis  townsite.  situated  1 5  miles  Soiitli  of  Norseman,  on  the 
Esperam-e  road,  was  the  centre  of  the  early  mining  operations  on 
the  Norseman  field.     The  township  hau  postal  communication. 

East  Ksvbblet  is  situated  about  lH  miles  from  Beverley,  and 
i*  an  agricultural  settlement.  It  has  a  State  school,  Mid  i»  under 
the  t-are  of  a  rtw-ds  Iward.     Poimlatiou,  275. 

East  Fbemaktle— including  the  districts  of  Flymptonl 
Richmond,  Brighton,  Richmond  Hill,  and  Windsor — was  proclaimed 
a  municipality  in  1897.  The  town  has  a  population  of  \,S'li  males, 
I.17U  females;  total,  2,494.  It  is  rapidly  increasing  in  size  and 
importance,  itx  salubrious  situation,  overlooking  the  Swan  liiver  and 
the  ocean,  making  it  a  favourite  residential  area  for  the  business 
inrn  of  Fremantle;  many  fint^  residem-es  an-  Hitimted  within  its 
limitH.  Tliere  are  two  churches  (Weuleyun  and  PresbyleriaiiJ, 
w-veral  hotels,  stores,  shops,  two  breweries,  etc..  in  the  town.  It  is 
Li'vemed  bv  a  mayor  and  council.  In  th>'  suburbs  are  several  fine 
■■n-faarda  and  vineyards. 

EsPERANCE  is  the  principal  town  of  the  EH{>erau<.-e  district, 
«ht<-h  district  extends  from  the  Hamersley  River  to  Eucla.  It  is 
237  miles  East  from  Albany  by  sea,  112  miles  from  Dundas.  and  126 
miles  from  Nt>rseman.  The  town  in  h  municiiiality,  and  has  a  popw- 
Ution  of  174-  mali'H  and  167  femiiJi'H  ;  total.  ^1.  There  is  a  lai^- 
iO'l  safe  natural  ItarlKiur.  compli'tely  sheltered  by  numerous  ishmds, 
:^iiitg  it.  froui  the  town,  the  np^n-iirance  of  )x-ing  landlocked. 
Th^f  ix  a  weekly  mail  steamer  fmni  Alliany,  and  sailing  vessels 
•-all.  A  fast  I'oat'h  runs  through  to  Coolga'rdie  (2:)t;  miles),  the 
timt*  taken  lieing  Esperamn'  to  Norseinau  34  hours,  and  Norseman 
t<-  (.'iHilgunlie  29  hours,  twice  a  week.  The  Western  Australian 
Bank  has  a  branch  here.  Several  of  the  lai^'  wholesale  firms 
fn-ni  Adelaide  und  MellKiurue  have  opene<l  i)ranches.  There  is  a 
'r*->,nd  towmihiji  about  two  miles  North  of  the  Government  town- 
^hij>.  laid  out  by  the  Esiierunce  Buy  I^uid  C<>ui]>anv.  with  a  jetty 
dving  23  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  Tlie  n-ceiitly-extendeil  Oov- 
•TTimrnt  jetty  is  over  2.(K)0  fivt  long,  and  has  fo'iir  IhtIIis.  The 
■  {••vemment  buildings  are  :  Court-house,  post-oflice.  public  works 
"fBii-H,  a  largi-  stone  school,  ctistoma  ofhi-eH.  an<l  exteuKive  giKxls 
-hiilR  with  enclosed  yards,  four  acn's  in  urea.  A  sph-udid  water 
•upply  has  In-en  laid  on  to  the  jetty  for  stcanuTM.  There  is  a 
*»"Temi(H'nt  hospital. 

EucLA  is  a  small  sv^'tth-uieiif  on  th>-  Eastern  Uiundary  of 
ft'tntteni  Australia,  about  A24I  miles  East  of  EsiM-raiice.  and  alNiiit 
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nil  '•'juul  (liNtan'w  W«;ftt  frr,m  Adelaide.  The  Weit  J 
Hitiitli  AiiHtmlitin  GoveminenU  have  each  a  telegraph  station 
liitn-.  It  jKiHHi-ttKeK  a.  f^ood  anchora^  in  the  roadstead,  irhich  was 
Miirvcyi-d  ill  18ft7  liy  Oaptuin  Douglas.  A  steamer  from  Eisperance 
iuIIh  i-vcry  thnn- monthii,  and  a  sailing  Teasel  from  Albany  makes 
iiifiriiitiliiili!  Lrijw,  (wlliuf;  •>»  roate  at  Bremer  Bav,  Espeisnce.  and 
lMnu'lit4-  Itiiy.  I*(>[>iilution,  fi?.  There  is  a  small  jetty,  handsome 
hIoik-  i4-l<trm|>li  oftii-cH,  und  a  cuBtomH  office.  The  countir  aroond 
JN  ili'HrrilMil  liji  ^Hitl  fur  jtaHt4)ral  purposes,  but  the  want  of  water 
jin-vi'iitH  Hiii'i'i'HMfiil  i>]N-nitions. 

Kviik'h  .Sani>  Pati^'h,  alKiut  half.-way  between  Israelite  Bay 
mill  l')ii<-lit,  iH  II  IranMiiiittiiig  xtatiun  on  the  intercolooial  telqrra^ 
line.  The  nxulxtcitil  in  fuirlv  aaff.  except  in  the  caae  of  Soutoeny 
kjiiiIh. 

l''Ai.KtKK.  I..-.-  IVrth. 

Kannv'h  1\>VK  ix  a  Hiiiall  settlem^^nt  40  miles  West  of 
1-:K]H'niiii-i'.     A  wlii>i>iuT  i-ulU  tlit-re  omva  iiioDth. 

l-'iKi.n'.i  Kisn.  Ill)  iin|Ktnuut  uiinint;  centre  on  the  Talgoo 
K<>ldtii'lil.  in  KJitiiilcd  ro  i)iiK>«  SiHith -South- East  from  Talgoo. 
It  hiiK  cvli-iiHirc  piiHi]>iiii:  worka  and  a  2t>-stamp  battery,  now 
i-i-imbiiiir  ttitli  ifoixl  n-luriiK.  Tlion<  arc  twtt  hotels,  stores,  eto.,  in 
rW  i.>nii«hii>  Popiibiioii.  ISiV  FioId'«  Find  has  a  wwkly  mail 
M'r»i.v  wiili  Yiili^viiv 

Fki' V  v\  n  v..  ill,'  i)ii,>i  )v>rt  of  the  Stulf.  isntuated  at  the  mouth 
,.|'  i!ii'  Sw.iii  Kiur.  .iK'ut  VZ  luiU-s  fiMin  the  •.upital  i,Pcnh>.  The 
ii:itnr,i'.  h.irU-.ir  :s  :;,■!  «,■!'.  »u:ttsl  :o  aAiTiI  sheltertovessels:  but 
•h."  i,i;!v;;:i;  .•;■.;  ,■!  :hi' i;r»\i;  h.irlv.:'-  w.-rk*  «i'ht'n]<^.de*igDed  bv  the 
r:-.>;.-.-,.vy  -.■  C:-wi  .•  ;V.,  ^:.i:.-.  ::v  '..iv  Mr  0  Y  OVoniwr.  C.i.G.. 
\a*  ^••\:\\-:uvi  :i;o  s-i;;.',*  i~..\  sh*:',-.'*  ■.•.■..■■.::h  A  "Iw  $wan  Ri^er  into 
A  ».i:,  ■.'.■.:  .,"■■;•,■>•■,■■.:»  ^a^l■•.■,  H.:,-.  lT%Mkw:ft:erf  b*Ti»  been 
,ov-^i.;.'.,v.  .■■.■.  (-...V,  ■.;.  .■•;■■■■  r.^.r'*  ■::.  -,:■-  -..-i-  i  v\>at>)erable 
.■;VA^:.v    ;■.  ■  ■.!.■■.*-..       '.'  T- -.v»v    Vnr  i:  ::■.•;■ -iE^rAztv  to  :h*  rirer 
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Bnadisi  oi  Aiutrali&.  The  town  poBseases  numeroue  churubes, 
Aki  UDongat  which  ore  St.  Jobo's  Anglican  Cburch,  and  St. 
Pfttriek'B  Boman  Catholic  Cathedral.  Each  of  these  edifices  is  a  fine 
example  of  Gothic  deaigD.  Banka,  hcHooIb,  warehouses,  and  public 
buildingB  are  well  represented,  and  in  the  vicinitT  of  ihc  town  arc 
ateunve  amelting  works.  There  is  also  a  fine  stretch  of  ocean 
beach,  together  with  an  esplanade.  The  chmate  of  Fremautle  is 
excelieat  in  Bummer,  the  sea  breezes,  which  blow  with  almost  perfect 
ttgularitj,  cooling  the  atmosphere  very  considerably.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  Fiemantte  municipality  at  the  ceosus  uf  March,  1901, 
waa  8,366  males,  and  6,342  females  ;  total,  14.708. 

Fbbbhwatkb  Cxup  or  Dbnhah,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Shark 
Baj  Pearling  industry,  is  80  miles  South  from  Carnarvon,  on  the 
tdegraph  line.  The  public  buildings  are  a  police  station,  telegraph 
■tation,  and  schoolhouae.  It  has  one  hotel  and  several  small  stores. 
The  coastal  steamers,  which,  as  a  rule,  pass  about  20  miles  from 
the  camp,  and  laud  their  cai^  at  Dirk  Hartogs  Island,  occasionally 
call  in  here.  Sandal  wood-cutting  is  carried  on  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  c&mp.  Fresh  water  is  obtainable  on  the  beach.  Popu- 
lation of  the  Shark  Bay  Census  Distnct,  198. 

OiKALDTOK,  the  chief  town  of  the  Victoria  Dia^sterial  district, 
is  situated  in  Champion  Bay,  about  210  miles  Nortli  of  Perth,  aud 
is  the  port  of  a  rich  agricultural,  pastoral,  fruit-growing,  and 
mining  area.  The  extensive  goldfielda  of  the  Murchisou  have 
materuUIy  increased  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  and  here  the  wikiI 
produced  in  the  outlying  districts  is  Bhijiped.  The  population 
of  Oeraldton  is  1,287  males  and  1,171  females,  total  2,458; 
and  to  this  number  must  be  added  about  500  engaged  in  farm- 
bg,  fruit  -  growing,  and  pastoral  ]>urBuit«,  within  a  radius  of 
about  20  miles  from  the  town.  Direct,  frequent,  and  rcfrular 
■taamship  communication  is  established  with  all  ports  of  tht'  State, 
and  also  with  the  Eastern  States,  and  England  aid  Siuga,|>ore. 
There  is  a  daily  service  of  trains  between  Geraldtoii  and  Perth. 
Trains  run  between  Oeraldton  and  Northampton.  A  line  of  rail  is 
now  coDBtructed  between  Oeraldton  atid  Cue.  the  ceutre  of  the  Mur- 
chison  goldfields,  and  trains  run  freijucntly.  There  are  four 
chnrchea  :  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic.  Wesleyun,  and  Presbyterian. 
There  are  branches  of  the  TJniou,  Natioiial,  and  Western  Australian 
banks,  and  five  excellent  hotels.  The  town  has  municipal  chainl>erB, 
Qoveroment  offices,  and  a  local  hospital.  It  possesses  an  efficient  lire 
Vngade  and  two  engiues.  There  are  two  fine  jetties,  one  reKCrTe<l 
IS  a  pleasure  resort,  the  other  iM'in^  use<l  for  mercantile  jiurjxiHoB. 
A  fair  supply  of  fish  is  (:au|rht  in  the  liav  and  near  the  AbroUios 
ttlanda,  ab'>ut  40  miles  West  from  Ocnildton.  These  islands  are 
rich  in  deposits  of  guano, 

OlNaiM,  a  small  township  on  the  Midland  Railway.  alHint  50 
miles  North  of  Perth,  is  the  i^ntre  of  a  rirh  at;rirnltural  district. 
The  land  seems  particularly  favoiirulilc  tn  the  I'ultivation  of  the 
orange,  some  of  the  finest  in  the  Slate  lu'ma  producetl  there. 
The   township    ataods    on    the    Oingin    Brook,    a    stn^am    which 
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f-ii-i  *(..-. 'Jijf.'j;*  rij'-  wiioj-  vAr  and  diii'-lianKs  itoelf  into  the 
M'i'-ri  k.iirr  'iiiufio  in  a  mutii-.-ipaliiT.  The  population  in  96 
maI>;>i  «»']  41  fjirAklif-i:  Viial  1.^7.  Then  aw  h>^tv  a  railwav  sUtioD. 
fii'niWi'Kiv.  h'lt'-l,  [i"**!  •iffi'-ir.  p")!!!-!;  Htation.  two  gtore«.  an  Anfjlican 
■■liiir*-h.  \Vt*l<r_vaii  ':hiiT>-h.  and  alxjUT  ¥>  direllin^  housea.  Wallabv, 
kktitmr'"!,  iuni  <lij<-k  aUiuni'l  in  tbe  vii-inity  "f  lh«?  lowiuit*-.  and 
iiff'jr'l  I  n'l-JJi-rif  hh'H>liu(f  fur  N(i'>rtauivn. 

'I't'/MAi.MN'i  JM  u  coming  diatriot,  offeriuf;  ererf  inducement 
>•>  ttir- H-1-i-t'.r.  It  ir  Nitiiiit<- X.E.  fmm  Neni-astle  al>out  30  rait«M. 
:>ii<l  JH  i-oiiii.'i'i<-d  with  N'lnhuui.  m  miW  otF.  bv  rail.  Of  late 
■•sl'-iitiivi-  w'ltlciiintil  liitx  tjiki-n  placi-.  with  iniwt  BatiBfa4.-torT  reaulte. 
'I'lif  M>il  JH  >-xi'<-llfiit,  wild  thf  raml'itll  of  k<><"1  aveniK^. 

(■•tiiNHAIIKtK,     for 

riiilwiiy  lo  M<-iixi<-».  iiii. 

<lo>iKKitKMitr  Mill  hiiM.  witliiii  the  bsit  few  vttira.  bei-oiue  a 
uri'iir  !<1ni.w)MTry-t;ri>wiiifr  <t>iitn-.  Then?  is « (liivemnient  BchcMil  and 
|ioNt  iiHii-i'.  iiiiri  II  iriiiii  wrTiif  twice  n  wifk  ovi'rthe  Canning;  Jarrali 
TiiiilH'i'  ('ii|ii|niiiv'm  liiK-  fruiii  Midland  Juni-tiou.  The  population 
within  11  tivi-mill-  I'li.liiiH  iH  :|l>ont  :)IMI. 

Uit\HH  Vai.i.kv  JH  a  riiiiii);  t»wnHhi|i  1^  inilca  Bastof  Northani,  un 
111!' Yiluiirn  lin<-.  Thci'iitliii)*  u]it>rtht>Throi)M>llareaof  IT.OOOucres 
of  liiK'  linul  Hiii-n>iiiiilin^  thi'  i>laii-  has  ^ivon  a  {ireal  iin|i«tiiK  to  the 
■  liKlhrl  In  lh<'  iii'it;hl>»i]i-h«itil  an-  moihi-  very  fine  farms,  on  tiume 
111  uhi<-h  ii'i'iifitlion  iH  |>rii>-liiH->l.  The  t»wiiNhip  has  pontal  and 
r.'li-.;r.i|'tij.'  I'.'iiiiininiiiitiim.  an  i<);ri>-i)linr.tl  hall,  a  ^reminent 
>..  Ii.-l.  ail.)  :iii  hor.-t      Tlu-n>  is  als.>  ii  ruv  .-liil*  and  au  athletic  v\\\h. 

1^  th.>  ivnttt-  of  ih.'  Onvnbiwhes  tinfield.     It 
teliyrai'h 
IVpula 


'.  {x'st  and  lelf^raph  office,  piiblio 
IVpulati-.'-n,  67<». 
st'iilc-ineni  in  the  York 
:;Tirt  :i\l  with  the  town  of 
:.".::  M.*!  of  the  pood 
"'■>■  rriai'ijia!  pn>iluct«  are 
v.-.s.-;  L»r.  n  lim:i4-d  «i^e, 
\vj,T.v.^  GT>vthill>  ha« 
\v^'.:,4i:  J-  i  W%>»icTan 
•    :  *-»■  ,«T.i-w«;  :■■  bv  a 
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bnMneM  in  the  citj.  The  population  is  steadily  in^-reasing;  at  the 
twnat  censna  it  numbered  718  males,  741  females ;  tot^,  f  .459. 
Tliere  is  here  a  court-faouBs,  police  station,  post  and  telegmpli  office, 
mihuv  station,  niechanics'  institute,  and  other  public  buildings. 
The  pluee  of  worship  are  an  Anglican  Chur<;h,  a  Roman  Catholic 
Qipel,  and  a  Weslejan  Chapel. 

OuiiLEWA,  a  township  and  important  mining  wutre,  is  situated 
in  miles  South-West  of  Yalgoo.  on  the  Yal^o  Goldfield.  Popula- 
tion, 120.  There  is  a  lii-weeklv  mail  service  to  Yalgoo,  and 
telegraphic  and  telephonic  communication.  The  town  eontaius  two 
kotela  and  several  stores.     A  Qovemmeat  school  has  been  opened. 

Hall's  Cbbbk  is  the  official  and  business  centre  of  the  ouce 
Buorishing  Kimberlev  Goldfield,  and  has  a  population  of  36 
inhabitants.  The  public  buildings  couaist  of  a  residunuy,  warden's 
^oarters,  post  and  telegraph  office,  court-hoiise,  miners'  institute, 
ud  police  station.  It  is  tunnecttjd  with  Perth  by  telegraph,  and  is 
■itnated  about  304  miles  East  of  I>erbv,  and  213  miles  South  of 
Wyndham.  The  population  of  the  Kimlx-rley  Goldfield  district  is 
95.  The  <;attle  stations  on  the  Behii.  Denhan),  Fantou,  Margaret, 
Elvire,  and  Ord  Rivers,  and  on  Turkey  Creek  and  Sturt  Creek  are 
u  I  most  flourishing  condition,  and  areiit  pri'seut  ]>artially  supplying 
the  Perth  anduther  Southern  markets. 

The  alluvial  still  keejis  a  f«w  foHsickers  i-ngi^od.  Tin-  ii>ad 
fhim  Mfyndham  to  the  field  is  well  wuten-d.  and  there  is  plenty 
nf  food  for  stoi'k.  The  climate  is  verj-  good  on  the  field;  there  is 
dcellent  water,  and  no  fever  or  climatic  diseases  i)revail.  There 
an*  two  mails  every  month,  one  from  Fit^rov,  the  other  from 
tVyndhaiu.  A  post  rjffice  ban  Im'cu  o]H>ned  at  ^Turkey  Creek,  on 
ibe  Wyndham  Road,  which  facilitjites  the  line-n'i>airiug  work  and 
pwtent*  the  previous  vexatious  delays. 

Habvbv  is  au  agricultural  settleineut.  In  the  vicinity  are  the 
YarliKip  and  cither  saw  mills,  iiud  in  the  district  are  the  drainage 
wiirks  recently  undertaken  bv  the  Government.  There  is  an  agri- 
rultural  liall.  The  iMijiulatiou  in  tlie  Murruv  district  is  280.  aud  in 
the  Wellington  district  115. 

Hoffman's  Mill  is  a  linilier  stiitinn  at  il  distauL'e  from 
Bunbury  of  3fi  miles  l.y  Government  railway,  and  nine  miles  by  the 
Millar's  Karri  aud  Jarrah  Fon'st^  Com|iaiiy'H  private  railway  Hue. 
It  is  situated  at  the  base  of  Mt.  William.  The  |wople  living  at 
this  mill  are  all  emph>yt.-«M  m  the  Iim1>er  trade,  aud  the  Oovernmeut. 
bu  established  ascniMtl  at  thephii-e  for  thelx'uefit  of  their  children. 
The  mill  is  cunuecteil  hv  pnvafp  tolepli<)n('  with  otlu-r  centreH. 
Population.  190. 

HoprroDN,  nee  Kaveusthoriic. 

Ikishtown,  alwiit  five  miles  N'orth-West  nf  Northam,  is  th-- 
>«Dtre  of  au  i>ld-settleil  aud  thriving  agricultural  distriit.  The 
prinrifMil  buildings  in  the  tjiwnsite  are  tin-  .^grii'iiltural  Hull. 
(be  Roman  Catholic  ehiinrh,  and  a  snuill  school  house.  Population, 
U7. 
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Israelite  Bat  is  185  miles  East  from  Eiperance,  with 
wlii(;h  it  has  cominuui<;atioit  oiic«  a,  fortnight  by  steamer.  It 
has  u  post  and  telegraph  office  There  is  &  good  harbour,  but  it 
IB  aomewbat  exposed. 

Jandakot,  which  is  situated  about  eight  miles  from  Frenuuitle, 
is  the  chief  centre  of  the  Fremantle  agricultural  district.  It  is 
ciiunected  by  road  with  Fremantle,  and  has  an  agricultural  tuUl 
which  at  present  is  also  utilised  as  a  school.  There  is  also  a 
church  aud  au  hotel.  There  are  some  excellent  v^etable  gardens 
in  the  district.  The  laud  is  in  rnanr  pai'ts  swampr,  and  there  are 
two  very  fine  lakes  of  fresh  water,  known  as  Bibra  lAke  and 
Jandakot  Lake.  These  contain  water  alt  the  year  round.  Popula- 
tion, 825. 

Jakbahdale  is  a  flourishing  and  busr  timber  station,  worked 
hy  the  Kockingham  Railway  and  Jarrahdale  Timber  Companj,  situ- 
ated in  the  Murray  District,  seven  miles  from  Jarrahdale  Junction 
on  the  South- Western  Railway,  and  about  30  miles  from  Perth. 
Tile  timlH'r  is  8hi])ped  from  tho  port  of  Rockingham,  to  which  it 
is  conveyed  by  rail.  Population,  824.  There  are  aeTeial  good 
stores  and  two  Qovemnient  schools.  Anglican  and  Weslpyau 
churches  Iiave  txseu  erected.  There  is  also  a.  public  library  and 
reading  room  and  assembly  halt.  The  timber  companv  work  four 
lai'ge  mills.  As  a  health  resort,  Jarrahdale  is  largely  patronised 
duriug  ttic  summer  months.  There  are  two  good  hotels.  A 
Masonic  temple  has  recently  lieen  erected.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  the  \Vhitt)y  Falls. 

Jahrahi>bne  is  a  lui^  timlwr  station  owned  by  the  H.  C. 
Davies  Co.,  Ltd.,  connected  with  Port  Augusta  and  the  Hamelin 
bv  a  railway  line,  which  passes  the  mills  at  Borauup  and  Earridale. 
All  these  places  are  within  30  miles  of  Busselton.  Population,  92. 

Kahiooblie.  380  miles  East  of  Perth,  is  one  of  the 
priuci]ml  towns  of  the  Eastern  goldfields.  It  is  the  headquart«ra 
of  the  warden  of  the  East  Coolgardie  Qoldtield,  and  is  the  scene 
of  the  most  active  mining  operations  in  the  State.  The  country 
for  alxiut  five  ur  six  miles  South  and  a  mile  or  two  North 
lias  lui-n  almost  wholly  takeu  uji  under  gold-mining  leases.  A 
large  qUHUtitv  of  crushing  machinery  is  now  in  ojNiration,  there 
being  Hoinetlung  like  40<l  stampers  at  work,  besides  Huntington 
mills,  Knipp's  Inill  mills,  aud  cvuniding  plants,  and  the  i«le- 
Iirate.1  JSniir,,  Hill.  Knhvirli.  South  Kitlgurli.  Antoeiated.  Great 
Bovlder,  Lake  Vtfir.  'ivinhot.  Aimorinfed  Noiihem,  Oofafen 
HorifKhiii;  and  HniMfr  Pemrpifninre  mines  are  in  the  vicinity, 
Kat^iMirlio  supjicrts  three  news[iapers.  The  town  is  a  muni- 
cijwility.  n^preseutc<l  by  a  mayor  aud  nine  councillors.  Elec- 
tricity' is  used  for  lighting  ttie  streets,  the  phuit  Wlonging  to  the 
munii-iiKiIity.  ttie  profits  gtiing  towards  the  general  improvement  of 
file  town.  Water  is  supplied  from  condensing  ptknts  erected 
on  tlie  mines.  Lines  of  railway  coimect  Kalgoorlie  with  the  Boulder, 
Kauowiia,  aud  the  uiiuiug  townships  to  the  North.     Population, 
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wi'tUn  the  munid^alitj,  4,039  males,  2,6t3  females;  total,  6,652. 
Ilien  ii  a  Tailwa;  id  cnnrae  of  conBtruction  to  Mouot  Malcolm ;  a 
Iwpliiie  has  also  been  constructed  to  BrowD  Hill,  where  a  number 
i>fb«a  areas  hiive  been  thrown  open  for  residential  purposes. 
Elactrie  tramways  are  bein^  constructed  from  Ealgoorlie  to 
iloulder,  and  to  the  diiferent  suburbs — Piccadilly,  Lamington 
B(i|;hta,  Hutlingar,  etc.     Swimming  baths  have  been  completed. 

KurowRA,  formerlj  known  as  "  Whit«  Feather,"  is  situated  12 
■ikt  North-East  of  Kalgoorlie.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
•vden  of  the  North-Eaat  Coolgardie  Gh>ldficld.  There  is  a  post 
ud  telegraph  office,  money  order  office  and  savings  bank ;  a 
Oorcrament  hospital,  minora'  hospital.  State  school,  Wesleyan, 
Anglican, and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  a.  miners'  institute.  The 
town  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  the  sanilarj  arrangements  are 
good.  EztensiTc  quarters  have  been  provided  for  the 
m  and  inspector  of  mines,  and  a  court-house  and  Govem- 
t  offices  have  been  erected.  The  railway  connects  Eanowna 
•ilh  Kalgoorlie,  Coolgardie,  and  Perth.  The  water  supply  is 
•Inirad  from  the  Government  reservoir,  condensers,  and  wells,  and 
■fter  heavy  rains  fresh  water  is  obtainable  from  claypans  for  many 
■onths.  About  195  head  of  stamps  and  several  other  gold 
ndnction  plants  are  in  active  working.  The  town  supports 
hiui-bcs  of  the  Western  Australian  and  Union  Banks,  seven 
botels,  and  numerous  shops  and  warehouses.  It  lias  further  a 
Frwmasona'  Hall,  a  reading  room,  and  a  racecourse  with  a 
ivmmodiouB  grand  stand.  It  is  a  municipality  under  the  control 
of  t  mavor  and  nine  eoum^illors.  Population  of  municipulity, 
«£)  mtWs,  415  females ;  total,  1,044. 

Kakhidale  ie  a  large  timber  station,  and  is  situated  by  road 
SOmilesSouthby  WeBtof  theVasse.  It  is  connected  by  a  tramway 
Hoe  with  Port  Hamelin.  from  which  is  shipped  the  valuable  karri 
timber  cut  n[>on  the  station.  In  (he  uei(;hb<mrhood  of  the  mills 
we  extensive  swampe,  and  about  eight  miles  away  flows  the  Block- 
rood  River,  the  home  of  swan  and  duch,  A  most  iutertsting  and 
petnliar  natural  phenomenon  is  to  be  seen  in  this  neigh Ijourhood ; 
tbv  walls  or  b&nlu  of  sand,  from  two  to  thri'e  miles  long,  and  from 
Tu  to  90  feet  high,  are  gradually  advancing  from  the  seaboard  over 
the  land  at  the  rate  of  about  one  to  tlinie  iuoluis  aycur.  Between  this 
tJace  and  the  Vasse  signs  of  coal  have  been  found.  The  popu- 
Utiun  of  Karridale  varies  with  the  iips  and  downs  of  the  timber 
trade;  at  the  time  of  the  recent  census  it  iinml>ered  230. 
rpon  the  renowned  Cape  Leeuwiii.  the  most  South- West  point 
•4  the  State,  which  is  situated  about  23  miles  from  Karridale, 
» liKhthouse  of  the  flrst  class  has  Iteeii  completed.  The  light  is  visible 
U  H  distance  of  23  miles,  and  thereby  the  neighlxiuring  waters  are 
wiiderud  comi>aratively  safe.  Port  Hamelin,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kuriddle,  has  a  jwpulation  of  55  {H>rsous. 

Katxrhiito  is  a  tuwnsite  on  the  Great  Southern  Railway, 
<ituated  by  rail  225  miles  from  Perth,  115  miles  from  Al1)any,  and 
127  miles  from  Beverley.     There  is  excellent  uf^ricultural  land  in 


laiid  if  bvinff  rapidly  taken  up  under  tbe  Honieste 
Acts.  From  the  20tli  March.  1897,  to  the  31at  December,  1901.  the 
following  applicatioDB  have  been  received  at  the  Ifical  Lands  Uffioe  :^ 
2,235  ordmarv  firet-olttsa  Couditional  Purchasea  for  336,182  acree : 
801  Homestead  Farms  for  127.156  acres;  85  seomd -class  Oonditional 
PurchaseB,  101.302  acres:  61  tbird-olaas  Conditional  Pun^haaea. 
80,655  acres  ;  28  poison  leaxen  for  32,994  acres  ;  14d  pastoral  leaBeti, 
501,394  acres ;  2  special  leases,  1  (|iiarryiii^  license.  ^3  town  lotx, 
147  ordiniiry  suburl>an  lots,  119  siibiirlian  lots  for  I'liltivatioD,  341 
transfers.  301  Crown  griLiits.  u.nd  170  applications  for  loans  from  the 
AKriuuItural  Bank  for  ^23,875.  The  t/)tal  receipts  for  rents  and 
deposits  on  ajirilicatious  amounted  to  £35.H7.  The  above  return 
includes  st'lecUous  East  and  West  of  tlie  Qreat  Southern  Railway 
line  from  Mount  Biirkcr  on  the  South  to  Pingelly  on  the  North. 
Fruit  culture  is  liein^  lai^'ly  eul4.-red  int«>  in  this  district,  and 
both  soil  and  climate  appear  to  be  most  suitable  to  the  several 
varieties  of  En^flish  fruit.  A  large  roller  Qour-mill  is  also  kept  in 
ai-tivt!  ojM'ration,  grindiu^  wheat  produced  iu  the  distrivt.  Settle* 
incut  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railway  has  received  a  threat 
impetus  siiiire  the  purchase  of  the  line  by  the  Government. 
Populatiou  of  Katannin^  and  siirroundinf;  district*.  1,061. 

KojONUP,  one  of  the  older  towusites  of  the  State,  is 
situated  on  the  old  mall  coach  road  l)etween  All>any  and  Perth, 
a)K)iit  160  miles  from  tlie  metn>polis.  This  district  is  comii^  to  the 
fore,  as  its  stoek-raisiuH  capal)ilitie8  are  now  (jreatly  appreciated. 
The  recent  aj^ricultural  shows  have  proved  the  good  quality  of  the 
younj;  stock  - -horses,  cuttle,  and  sheep -produced  in  the  Southern 
ilistricts.  For  cereals,  fruit  and  vegetables  the  land  has  been  found 
very  suitalile.  Kojoaup  has  a  post  office,  school,  and  i^jfricultntal 
ball.     Population  of  district,  164. 

EooEyNii:  is  a  flourishing  mining  centre  about  37^  miles  N.E. 
of  Mcnities,  There  are  six  hotels,  two  liauks — branches  of  the 
"Union"  and  "  \V.A."--post  and  telegraph  offices,  a  registrar's 
office,  police  station,  and  public  school.  There  are  four  Intteries  at 
work,  representing  65  h«td  of  stjvinpa.  Water  for  crushing  is 
obtained  from  the  mines,  that  for  domestic  purposes  from  fresh 
wiitt'r  wells  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Koukynie  is  connected  with 
Perth  by  ruil,  and  has  a  ilaily  mail  service.  Warden's  and  local 
courts  are  h<-ld  monthly.     Population,  677. 

KuN'ANAi.i.iNci  is  situated  about  tnenly-livc  miles  North  by. 
West  of  Coolgurdie,  and  is  an  imi)ortant  mining  township.  It  has 
four  largo  mines  in  uetivi.-  o]H'nUii>n.  Tlien>  are  three  hotels,  a 
IHilice  station.  |>iist  and  leti'gniph  offices,  a  public  si'hool,  and  nianv 
private  n-sidenci-s.  There  is  cimkIi  lommunicutJon  once  daily  wit^ 
Coolganlie.     Populati.m.  444. 

KviiNAi.Pi,  alHiut  40  miles  East  uf  Kannwna.  is  now  almost 
deserted.  There  is  still  one  liotel,  a  police  sration.  Miners'  Institute, 
and  tt'Iephone  office.     Wttmt  44»  alluvial  ininen*  are  working  around 
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the  lonlity.  Potable  water  la  obtained  from  a  ahalt  name  thrw 
uil»  away.  Mulgabhie  ie  Bituated  about  36  miles  North- Easterly  ; 
bf-rv  a  wajaide  house  pzists,  and  there  are  30  to  40  minera  working 
claimi.  About  13  miles  Westerly  from  Kumalpi  are  the  JubiW 
IcMf,  where  the  ouIt  ore -reduction  machinen,-  in  the  district  in 
woiUng.     Water  is  obtained  here  bv  condensing. 

Lallabookh.  to  the  Nortli-West  of  Marble  Bar,  and  South- 
west of  Cook's  Bluff,  is  a  promising  reefiufi*  centre.  There  is 
sftlnidid  pastoral  laud  in  the  vicinity.  It  has  an  hotel  and  stores. 
A  lO-bead  battery  and  Tremain  mill  have  bei-u  erected  in  this 
district.     Population  between  40  and  50. 

Ii4TXKToii  ia  an  important  and  growiu);  town.  23  miles  in  a 
•traight  line  E.N.E.  from  Uount  Morgans,  and  2i>  miles  by  the 
Ooremment  cleared  road.  It  is  tlie  UiiNineBK  centre  for  a  lar^ 
number  of  outlyin);  mines,  includinff  the  "  Ida  H.,"  "  Lanceficld," 
■•  Crmi^iemore,"  "Euro,"  "Augusta,"  and  'Ohilde  Harold."  A 
registrar's  o&i(«  is  established  here,  and  a  warden's  and  a  local  court- 
are  held.  Post  and  telefnaph  o£i.%s  and  police  station  and  quart«re  - 
hare  been  provided.  Branches  of  the  W.A.  Bank  and  Bank  of 
Austnlasia  carrv  on  business  in  the  town.  Besides  numerous 
«bope.  there  are  tour  hotels.  A  daily  cisich  runs  between  this  town 
lud  Mount  MorvAns  to  mc«t  the coaih  fn>u)  Malcolm,     Population. 

Lawleks.  the  principal  town  of  EuhI  MurchiHon  Ooldfield,  in 
V7  milcH  North-Went  of  Malcolm  and  170  miles  East  of  Mount 
Mwtuet.  Population,  74y.  The  imblic  buildinpi  nrei-Wardeu'ti 
■■  urt  and  offiies.  jujHt  and  U'legnipli  "flices.  Union  Hank,  Miners' 
Institute,  hospital,  and  Ooverninent  school.  There  iin-  six  hot^-ls, 
a  brewfry.  an<l  a  numlier  of  BtJ>res.  A  weekly  in'WB|>ai)er  is  pub- 
li«be<l  in  the  town.  The  mail  serviccM  aiv:— A  bi-weekly  with 
Mount  Malcolm,  ii  weekly  with  Mount  MuRnet.  and  wi^kly  mails 
with  the  outer  centres-irnfA/pew,  Kin'ii>t'iii.  LeiiiKlrr,  O-jilmi''*. 
MtOifrt-s')'.  SirS'imiifl.  Vivien.  Wi/hh*.  (  Ukc  Wav).  ,ind  Wondanii 
(Uke  DarlAt). 

Leedbbville.  a  municipality  to  the  WcnI  of  Perth,  in  one  uf 
tbemost  flourishiukf  suburban  tj)wus  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis, 
tt  ii  ^rerned  by  a  mayor  and  conucil,  and  is  increasiuK  iu 
[■•■pulation  at  a  rapid  rate.  At  the  IPOl  Census  it  uuinbered  \.-i'il 
males,  and  1,21.1  females;  total,  2.54rt. 

Lenkohville  is  situated  alxiut  ei^lit  uiiles  North  i<f  Mouul 
Macnet,  and  is  a  most  promising  ^>ld-iiLininf;  town,  the  i\fin  ^oiii^ 
down  stninif.  and  liein^  rich  iu  >fold.  The  niilway  runs  thriiu);h 
the  township,  which  has  a  |K>Ht  and  teleirrajih  oflii-iv  A  Oovem- 
DK'ut  battery  and  cyanide  works  have  l>i'<'u  enni'"l  heri'  imd  uiv 
Lept  well  eniployed'.  There  an-  uIko  several  privaU-ly  owned 
l«tteries  cnishinf;  for  the  public.     Population,  Uli, 

Leokoba  is  Ku  important  township  iu  the  Mount  Malcolm 
•Ustrirt  of  the  Mount  Har^oiret  Uoldtield.  It  is  situatetl  twelve 
oiilc«  Weat  of  Houut  Mah'olni,  and  i»  the  centre  <  ' 
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irnjMirtaiit  luiiicH,  wliicli  liv  within  a  radiue  of  five  miles.  Tbere  is 
II.  |KMt,  Rjiil  tcli^ffniph  oflitH',  and  police  quarters,  and  there  axe  five 
IioI4-]h  liiiil  hi'vithI  Klort's  in  t]ie  town.  The  railway  connects  this 
tjiwiiHliiji  anil  Mount  Mtilciilni  with  Perth  eid  Henzies.  The  3on0  of 
flwtUti  n)iiii>  JH  two  inileM  from  the  town.  Leonora  was  pro- 
cWnitil  II  iiiiinii-ipiility  townrdntheoadof  1900.  Alocalcourtts  held 
lien*  (III  llic  Mcitiud  Tiiexdnr  in  each  month.  Branches  of  the 
WcmL  AiiNlniliiiiiiindNiitioiml  Banks  tire  in  exiBt«nce.  Population  : 
Mult-N,  ^i!.*) ;  fciimloH,  8!) ;  total.  314. 

Ijoh'nk  Nk'di.  w  alxnit  \'i  luilos  West  of  Boeboume.  Almut 
10  viiirx  iiL,"!  II  liir^i>  ainoiiiit  of  alhivial  gold  was  obtained  here. 
Sitiiv  tlicii  H<i-i'nil  ^iil'l- mining;  lonsM  hare  been  worked,  and  the 
|>n'Mri)l  ]iroM|Hvtii  an-  nuiil  to  Ih' I'xtreiuelv  hopeful. 

I.i'NKNiiKHii  ix  II  Ktiiliou  on  the  milwav  lietween  Bmnswiuk 
Jniii-tiLiii  itiul  i\>llit'.-with  a  stiitiouiiiauter's  house  and  half  a  dozen 
)ilittt'lii_vt<rH*  fottiip>B;  llii-n-  is  no  eettWtent  in  the  immediate 
iK'i^hliKiirliixvl.  Init  ill  Worrirti  Sidiuy.  nliout  a  mile  nearer  Collie, 
llie  "  lm|H'riut  .liirnih  TiiuUT  iuk)  \ViHH)-}i;iviiie  Corporation  "  have 
out'  «f  their  uiills.  Tin-  i'<>iu|>iiiiv  lius  thn-e  mills  in  this  neifrhbour- 
1i,«hI.  eiiii'l.M  iiii;  liH>  m.'ii,  Th<'\vin(uiiy's  tr4de  is  ehieftr  exitort. 
The  (oi;i!  iu.(.i]i:in.m  i.<  i'sii]ii:itrt!  at  AKX 

Masi>ik\m,  [•iftiti\'Si)uely  isituatiil  on  the  shore  of  Pe«r«  Inlet, 
uu  fstu;in  ,>f  the  Murr.ii,  iuto  whJi-h  flow  the  Serpentine  and 
Hiirvo*  Hmrs.  is  ,'n  ii  linu'i't.'Ui' I'oniiati.'u.  stmilu  to  Fivuiantle. 
Tht'».it>'rs.iK>iint)  wi:h  tisli  k:u);d#h.  whititit;,  ;in-l  mullet  beiiur  the 
Ivsi  t'lun-  is  i'Vhi*  oI'  ^^v^l  !,in.l  :u  tho  noiirhtvarhood  awaiting 
.■ult».i!;.'i'.  liie  {'■■'•■'■  l'->*  :«'ivriihi.  i.^iumuf. illation  and  hotel 
aivi'iiiiitivi.i:-..'::,  »■■.;.■!:  .i^it .t-.:;ai:('s.  ^vtai-iiioi  «i;h  ex<.vlleni  dshing. 
Km!',Wi;.  .iv.'i  :-'.".!■  si.v:'..r».  ■.i'.a'ili  ■.:  i  -UsiT^iMe  resorr  for  town 
» is-:tors  V::. tx  .i^  .i  v::-.::v ':;  .lu -,: .«:  .\,-r-.v ii.v.ir:*;  HaU  ManJurah 
;*  I'-.i'i  l-  ■-::■.'<»  tV.;-.-.  1*1  •.-.•■*'"■'■  *-■-  ''--i-^-  :»  a  jwJ  h*rd  road 
-..iMrS    :'..■  »'    't     ■.:sm;-.  •:       I".,-    ■■.■.l:"    /•  j,":;   '--at^*  i^-^r  time^  j 

Mi>s.v  l!ix  >  tI-  ■.:-.:  :  »-.  :  -j-  IVr^r*  G^Mi^id 
-.:  ..t>,..  «..  *  .  ■    .     -.-^  .       .u:  -.s  .   — -v: :■;    •■■:>.  FVrtcV  Wie- 
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Wedneadar   in   ererr   month.     The  boepital  find   public  officeu 
kre  oonunodioas  stnictum.    A  miners'  instituto  has  lately  been 


Maod'b  LiHDiito  ie  in  the  Aahliurton  mof^itiU'rial  distrii^t  It 
ia  an  open  roadstead,  with  a  reef  whiub  fomis  a  protection  from 
Southerly  winds,  situated  about  60  miles  North  of  Camarron,  but 
South  of  the  North-West  Cape.  A  jetty  1.500ft.  long  has  been 
bailt  here  to  accommodate  two  schoonerB,  with  a  maiimun) 
dq>tfa  at  high  tide  of  17ft.  At  the  end  of  the  jetty  a  lai^ 
■hed  has  been  erected  to  facilitate  the  nhippia^  of  wool  from 
th«  surroundin);  sheep  stations.  Lari^  xliips  can  auchor  safely 
•ome  distance  out  with  22ft.  at  low  water,  and  be  lightered  from 
the  shore. 

UicKKBtNa  ia  a  rising  township  on  the  Yitgam  railway  line, 
about  23  miles  East  of  Northatn.  It  ia  the  L-eutre  of  the  Meckeriug 
fiuming  area.  It  has  a  fruitful  light  soil,  which  was  formerly 
considered  unfit  for  agriculture.  The  district  is  now  closely 
settled,  chieBy  by  farmers  from  the  Eastern  Slates.  Heavy  and 
eariy  yields  of  hay  are  obtained.  The  townsliip  comprises,  amongst 
other  buildinga.  a  poat  and  telefp^ph  ot)ii;e,  )l  Government  school 
house,  where  the  avemge  attendance  is  40,  an  atjricultural  hall,  an 
hotel,  and  several  private  rpsidencea.    The  iwpulation  is  alxmt  150. 

Ukkzies  is  the  chief  town  of  the  North  CiMilganlie  Goldfield, 
and  is  situated  al)out92  miles  North  of  Coolgurdie.  It  is  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Warden,  and  is  a  muuicipality.  The  Govemmeut 
buildings  consist  of  warden's  and  r<:^ident  uiugistrate's  court- 
houses, post  and  telegraph  and  other  ofhcex ;  a  Government 
hospital,  police  station,  and  railway  station.  There  are  several 
batteries  at  work,  representing  118  head  of  Hlamps.  Water  for 
crushing  purposes  is  obtained  from  Lake  Barlee,  sitiiateil  about 
six  miles  North-West  of  the  town.  Water  for  domestic  pur- 
poses is  procured  from  fresh  water  woIIh  iit  Pictnu.  about 
three  miles  East  of  the  town,  when-  a  fairly  j>lentiful  supply  is 
srailable.  The  water  supply  is  further  augmented  hv  the  water 
conserved  in  the  Quvernment  tank,  w bid i  is  constructed  of  concrete, 
and  Ims  u  capacitv  of  3.049,410  galloua,  and  in  sltiiatisl  about  one  and 
a  half  miles  Soutli-East  of  tht.'  town.  AImo  the  MenzieM  Water  Suj>ply 
Co..  Ltd.,  condense  the  salt  water  from  the  lakes,  and  have  a  large 
supply  of  tanks  in  the  town.  Contained  in  thv  town  nn-  lO  hotola. 
four  chur(!h»<s.  Salvation  Army  liamicks,  a  Masonic  hall,  two  luinks,  ii 
town  liall,  and  a  public  hhrary.  A  vo]uulii'ri'or[is  liiia  b-enfunmHl, 
and  the  members  have  enx-teil  a  lar^>  drill  ball,  ami  f<irnifd  u 
rifle  range  and  erected  targets  closi-  to  the  North- Wmt  JHiuudary 
of  the  town.  The  civilian  rifle  ciul>  also  liim  an  up-to-date  range 
Soulh-East  of  the  town.  Population:  l,U.'>0  maloH.  4:)7  femak-s; 
total.  1,487.  At  a  dlstan>x.-  of  HH  miles  East-North-EiisI  <if  Memsies 
is  Yrrilla,  once  an  active  mining  coutrc. 

Hektohdalc. — The  pri^reNH  of  this  townxitc  htis  l>een  disa]'- 
pointiDg,    owing   to  the  tardy   dovelopniotit    <>f  t)ie  leasea   in   tta 


iU-'ui'Uv.  Jt  lies  ill  h  •linn  line  l9  milM  Nonb  from  Uftlcolm.  and 
i*  T'str^tK'l  iiv  M  OovemirxfDt  ckrftrevl  piud,  it)  miln  in  feoftth.  One 
'If  tw>i  iiliiiiirt  aD<l  ail  IkiU-I  are  at  the  prv^ent  time  the  only  humaeat 
\iliu^-'.  Th<:  Unui'h  <jf  the  Katiucal  Baut  has  just  reoiored  b(.*re 
from  Makoliii.  C>Ki<rhen  nm  fnnii  Mali-olm  on  MondaTS  aud 
Fri.ittVh. 

Miiii.AHij  Jljvc-tk^.s  in  diMtaut  alfimt  two  milt«  from  Guildford 
lui'l  fli'vni  tfitn  Perth.  It  fitnuH  the  jimction  for  sereral  impM-- 
taiit  liiK-M  of  railway,  und  tb<;  Midland  Railway  Company  hare  tlieir 
wifrkxIixjMt  hen-.  It  in  a  miiiiidiMililv.  with  a  population  of  911 
iiiali-K  iiiid  (iA?  fi-iiiah'ri ;  total,  l,^tjii.  Tliere  are  nIx  hotels,  a  public 
liall,  itiid  a  iit'w  ntilway  Htatioii  <>f  iimHidt-ralilu  siise,  also  a  new  pout 
iifliii-  iiri'l  Stall'  w-lioiti.  T\u:n;  an-  alruodv  Anjflican,  Wealeyan. 
( '»iiKr<-Kalii»ml.  ami  I'KHlirtiTiiiu  |>lai-es  of  worship,  and  the  Roman 
<.'at.hiilii'<-i>nh'ii-uatioiii:<iiiti-nipIati-i«1>iiildin(;.  Owing  to  the  quality  of 
thr  flay  in  tin-  ni'i^'blHiiirhiiod  having;  Ix^-n  found  auitable  for  the 
lirii'kiiiakiiii;  iiiiliiHtrk,  ttn'  kiliiM  art;  iHith  numerous  and  prosperoua. 
[ii  till-  vii'inily.  on  llif  T)ul■!ill^r  RiiiiKi-.  an'  situated  the  mills  of  the 
Cimiiiiit;  .Iiirnili  ('iiriiiiaiiy.  which  litui  a  iirivatt-  railway  to  the 
"  ,111111-1  ir>i I  "  :  iiImi  tile  fireruui'iniil  itnil  other  <|UarrieB,  the  Darling- 
hm  Hlii<-ri.-K.  I.U.I  til.-  HinaU  <«-tll.'ui.-nt.  Smilh'o  Mill. 

MiNiiKNKw  in  II  Mftileuu'nt  on  the  Miilland  Railway,  about  40 
mill's  KiiHi  i>t'  ll.niKiirii.  It  in  the  ivntre  of  an  extensire  area  of 
lii'h  liiit  111  vel  uiiilevelo]H'd  iifiritultuml  laud.  There  are  two  coiii- 
t'..i'liil.li-  li..li-ls  lliiTi'.  iiIh..  M'venil  stores.     Population.  200. 

Moot.vki.i.A  TisviKi.i.  is  1-J  luiW  North-East  of  Marble  Bar. 
Ii  liii»  ,1  nn-VU  m;ul  M>ni<-f  A  larf»'  ([Daulity  of  stream  tin  haa 
Ui'ii  ..11I.IUU-.I  Hi>iii  thislii'ld.  'nn'r.>ai\'on  thefieUi  one  bot«l.  a 
Umnliiit;  Ii.'iim',  tnx  '>I^>l>':l.  iiu.l  n  t'uirher'H  sbi>p.  [\ipulatiou  130, 
m.-1ii.lm^-  l'.»si.k.-i-> 

M.>.>iii.  :i  >null  ;.'»u>liit'  "u  iIk-  Midland  KaUway  about 
|iN>  iiii1.-'>  N\<rili  t!\'ir.  IVvtti.  t>  sunvutvUvl  by  some  splendid 
.ti:vi>'iiluir.il  >-i'oiiti't .  s.>mi'  .•!'  whii'!-.  1%  ;i;  pr«>si'ui  annnally  produeinjf 
!i.\n\  ,  i\']>N      I;  .il*'  ;'.Tiii>  ihi'  .v:i:t>'  ^>r  t-aiile-tnii-kiug.  and  trade 

.  .•u«.-.|i;.'i-[    ;!'.i';i\-:v   :,•:    s.'iiii'   .■:'   :'...    !i;i.'s;    s.jujiiin^  stations  io 

\lti.«si  MtJjM  I.  ,>-,)o  .•;  ;;!.  i-".iiv»T  .»t;r;, ;:l:;:r»;  t««ilement«  in 
;;w  15.'n-;'.,-t  .".■i;--,;  »:\  :/,:'<>s  K.is:  ir-.v.  V'.'.,y'.'.\ .  and  IStf  mile* 
S.-.::^  K.i-:  i::-.-  V.v.  mv  :"■.  (l^x^^:  Sr.:fc^^  KaihraT  line. 
I'hi"-,  ,:-.  /,:-,■  .■.-,.  ■.-.jis;  -..-..  ;'-.-.V'  ,  ':■.■.■'..•,•■.•, fi  s  :!-^AW  M^iol.  an 
•  H-..  •  •.■.-;•  ; -.  '  ■-•.■.  .V  ■.■.;■.'.-■.■  \"."r.  \:  -i.^haA  it*  Roads 

!:,v,-       r  '.'  ■..   ■.*- 

v..  ^v^.   •  X  .V        ..c        «    -   -.   ^:.■^:.-■  ap  nul« 

'•     '•  »       .  S  W    Vi*    "■->     -.■-    i.  -,  VA  -.-.■.!■<»  Vy  {iriTate 
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MouKT  Babkbb  is  a  townshii)  on  tlie  Oreat  Southoru  Railway, 
38  miles  froni  Albany  and  302  lujles  from  Perth.  Tho  district  is 
noted  for  its  rich  fruit-growin);  lands,  apples  thtivin);  particularly 
wdl.  There  are  several  lar^  orchards  clos*.'  to  the  townsite. 
Being  800  feet  above  aea  level,  the  cliniate  and  soil  are  well  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  various  grain  crops  and  ve^tables.  the  yield  per  acre 
being  extremely  good.  The  principal  Imildiuii^s  include  a  c^hurch 
(AngIiciui],schi»oI,  nul way stationand  refreshment  rooms,  public  hall, 
poet  ajid  telegraph  oSl-c,  two  hutels,  and  a  poliw  station.  There  is 
ft  d&ity  train  service  from  Albany  and  Perth.     P<>)>nIation.  78. 

IffoQMT  Mainbt,  situated  about  AD  miles  South  of  Cue,  on  the 
0«nddtOD-Cue  line,  has  some  (^old -bearing  reefs  in  the  vicinity, 
which  are  beiu^  worked.  A  municipal  council  controls  the  town 
aSain.  Two  courts  are  held,  one  Ity  the  Warden  monthly,  and  a 
local  one  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts.  A  Mining  Registrar  resides 
thflie.  A  plentiful  jiupply  of  water  is  avaJI&hle  for  crushing  and 
■11  other  puqwses.  The  publii-  buildings  comprise  a  Warden's  and 
police  court,  a  post  and  telegraph  offi<.-e  (built  of  stouc),  a  miners' 
institute,  luimicijiat  chambers,  and  a  public  school.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  Boogardie  (Jones'  Weil),  a  miiiingcamp  situated  ahoiit 
four  miles  West  of  the  town,  where,  owinj;  to  rich  diaeoveries,  a, 
Bumlier  of  leases  liare  lx*n  taken  up,  and  steady  an<l  satisfactory 
pnifirvss  has  l>een  made..  Papulation  of  Mount  Magnet,  :ir4.  and 
•if  Bo<nrardif.  Hf>. 

Mount  Malcolm,  a  townsitt-  in  the  Mount  Margaret  Gold- 
field,  situated  14U  miles  N oith- North- Eivst  of  Coolganlie,  ii.iid  64 
nileafnim  Momties  (latitude  26°  Af!',  and  longitude  121"  W  East), 
is  the  headquarters  <)f  the  Warden.  Popnlntion ;  Males,  146; 
females,  liJ4;  total,  '.iSO.  It  has  tivc  hotels  and  a  brewery, 
llere  is  a  bramh  of  the  Western  Australian  Bank  here.  The 
public  buildings  are  the  Warden's  offices,  surrey  office.  jHist 
and  telegraph  offii-es.  poliiv  [(uarterg.  and  hoBpital.  The  loi-al 
court  is  held  the  first  Wednesday  in  eiwh  month.  The  town  is 
«onnect(.>d  by  teli^raph  with  Laverton,  Monnt  Moi^ns.  Miirrin 
Hurrin.  Leimora,  and  Dioritc  King,  all  in  the  same  goldfield. 
Good  water  in  abundance  is  id)tainable  everywhere  by  sinking  for 
it  to  moderate  depths.  There  is  a  weekly  uewsjiaper  published. 
The  ext«-nsi«i:  of  the  railway  fr.mi  Menzies  to  Li-iinora  passes 
through  the  lownsite.  Towards  the  emi  of  VMM  Mount  Malcolm 
was  proi-laimed  a  niuniri|iali1y. 

MoETKT  MoKiiANB  is  the  |>rineipa]  town  in  the  Mount  Margiirel 
District  of  the  Monnt  Margaret  Oohlfield.  and  in.  in  fact,  the  most 
cmtrHl  town  on  that  goldfield.  The  W'-^fnilix  Ml.  M-.r-in-it.  the 
4w(f,  and  the  MimnnaWi-  miucH  ad.ioiu  its  l>r.uu<lary  on  tjie  VmM. 
ud  many  very  promising  leases  lie  within  a  ratlins  of  four  uiiles 
around  it.  A  hH-al  ivinrt  is  hold  on  the  third  Monday  in  e;ich 
month,  A  iiiunicii>ality  was  pniilaimeil  towards  the  eml  of  liMH). 
Pact  and  telegraph  offi<vs  and  ]i  dice  (piart«>rs  ami  lin-kup  have  l>een 
pnmtled.  and  there  are  four  hotels  and    numerous  shops  in  lh« 
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t<>wD.  UnLnch«H  of  tlu^  Natioual  and  W.A.  Banks  haTe  been  opened. 
A  duilr  L'oach  riinti  from  Ualcolm  through  this  town  to  LaTerton. 
Mount  Mor|;iLUH  in  diataut  by  road,  39  miles,  and  Ilea  36  mile*  in  a 
HtruJKliI  liiiu  Batit-Xorth-Eaat  from  Malcolm.  Population,  503 
malitd.  and  14U  fenialoa  ;  tot»l,  643. 

Mui.LiNKtitHitiiat4-d  aUmt  32  mileij  East  of  Mensies,  and  around 
thiH  w'Htn'  tlit-re  are  many  hitrhly  parable  leases.  A  20-head  battery 
ami  cyanidi'  pUut  lias  been  ereeteJ  by  the  (Jovemment,  and  has 
pniviil  a  grt-at  b<ii>u  to  the  jirospectors  of  this  district.  Mulliiie  has 
a  wci'kly  itmil  m-rvicH  uiitl  a  bi-weekly  passenger  coach  service  with 
Muuxi(>M,  and  in  in  tt;lt^ni.])hic  communication  with  Goolgardie.  It 
liiiK  Iwo  hotflK.  a  miiKTu'  institute,  and  a  brunch  of  the  Tmion  Bank 
of  AuHlrulia. 

MiTi.WAKRiE  is  11  mining  centre  situated  altout  35  miles  West- 
South- VVcxt  of  Menziew.aud  aliout  five  miles  in  a  Northerly  direction 
from  Davyhunt.  There  ure  two  hotels  and  post  and  tel^rraph 
olIiit-H.  A  luiuiug  regiittrar's  office  is  shortly  to  be  opened  there. 
A  (JovtTiiiui'Ul  iNittcry  in  in  iiuirAf  of  erei-tion. 

MuNHAKiNo  has  II,  population  of  about  250,  chiefly  wood- 
initliTM  auil  lub»imTs.  It  in  the  station  from  which  the  tine  to  the 
MniKlariuK  Weir  starts.  The  latter  is  distant  about  S  miles  in  a 
Si>uili-l-'ast  dirtvtioii.  and  is  the  rewmur  and  catchment  area 
for  the  C.K)ljpinbc  Water  Supply  Sclieuio. 

Naxmne.  a  luiuiui;  township,  is  situated  aU^ut  52  miles  North- 
Kast  of  t'lio.  and  will  U>  the  lentiinus  of  the  Murchison  railway 
LIS  at  prest'iii  i->>n(<'uipLiit>d.  the  line  fn>m  Cue  to  Nan  nine 
N'iii;;  now  und(>r  cinidirui'liou.  It  has  promising  reefs,  which 
iiri'  Iviiii;  sitMdily  ili'Vt-U)iH\l.  and  Imiteries  hare  bwn  erected 
(or  cnishini:  pur[>><Ki-s.  ,\  Wanlt'n'e  ti'Urt.  fiT  the  traDsuotion  of 
all  niiuiuL.'  I'ii»iui>!)s.  mis  oikv  a  month  N.iaiiine  has  a  mining 
i>'i;istr.ir,  auil  al>i>  .i  inunK'i|«il  ooiuu-il  Lin.'al  vvurt  sessions  are 
ht'ld  rtvuUtrU .  Tli<' lomi  Ids  tv<»ial  uud  teleirr.tphii,-  coniinunica- 
liou.  and  ik's»i>s«'>  four  hoii'ls  an!  j^ver.il  sioiv*.  Therw  are 
publio  l'Hi!ilmi;s.  a  K-ouAti  I'ath.'lu'  ilninh.  (>ul'Hi-  fchiiol.  miners' 
insTii'.iTi',  aii-1  lit"<p'.!a!  in  ih<'  towushii'  i,tl>iii)  waiit  it  obiaioahle 
:h  .tl>i!H.i.u.,' !■>  ^ulk::ll;  an-l  :'r.-ui  a  ii.'ver^meut  w^U.  There  are 
m'v.im'.  s!:ia!!  ir.-.:i:n_'  ivn;ivs  ari",iii-l  NAiiai:'.i'  Tlw  [yipuUtion  of 
;ht'    '.i:!:i'.'.i:[vi!i;_i    :s   j'^i.  l>u;    :ha:   ■'!  :i'.t'  *art\>;iadin^  distrii-i  is 
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NxwCAATi-x,  or  TooAjAj,  m  the  old  townsite  was  called,  is  a 
■Bill,  prettily  ntnated  town,  oo  the  Avou  River,  about  50  miles 
Silt  of  Perth,  at  the  terminua  of  a  branch  of  the  Eastern 
fiiilwaf.  The  surrounding  ix>untry  is  principally  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  cereals  and  raising  of  stock.  The  land  is  pro- 
BOtuioed  by  experts,  and  baa  been  proved  to  be.  admirably 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  wiae.  When 
the  capabilities  of  the  soil  are  more  fully  appreciated,  there  is 
eteiT  prospect  of  this  locality  becoming  one  of  tbe  chief  centres  of 
the  wine  industry  of  the  State.  Population  of  municipalitv:— 
W  males,  and  172  females;  toUl,  339.  The  town  is  steadily 
progressing,  and  the  surrounding  district  is  becoming  famous  for 
its  iplendid  wheel wrieh ting  timber,  lurge  quiuitities  of  which  are 
uported  annually.  The  district  is  also  noted  for  its  pastoral  caua- 
biuties ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat  stock  is  annuujly  forwarded 
to  the  city  and  goMfields.  The  public  buildings  consist  of  a  court- 
house, post  office,  and  council  chambers. 

Niw  NoBciA  is  situate  48  miles  North  of  Newcastle.  At  New 
Korcift  a  mission  for  the  civilisation  of  tbe  alMriKines  was 
foonded  in  1846  by  the  Spanish  Beorfictine  Order  of 
Monks,  under  His  Lordship  the  late  Bishop  Kosendo 
Sklvado,  who  died  recently  in  Rome.  Father  Torres,  who 
micceeded.  as  Superior,  the  lata  Bishop,  intends  t')  make  further 
ndditions  to  the  already  extensive  esta:blishnient.  Hi're  tbe  aborigines 
■nd  their  descendants  are  taught,  with  very  xatUfactory  results,  to 
do  all  kinds  of  agricultural  and  other  farm  work  for  which  they 
■bow  great  aptitude.  The  monks,  l^esides  horse-breeding  and  cattle 
and  sbeejvraising,  grow  suffit-ifut  wheat  for  their  onn  connuinption, 
ud  this  they  manufacture  into  flour  on  the  premises.  Fruits,  fresli 
ud  dried,  tjiliacco,  and  also  olive  oil.  an-  pro<]u<:ed  in  quantity. 
Close  to  the  mission  is  a  sultstantial  courthouse,  and  also  a  post 
uffice.     Population,  491. 

NiAOUtA,  30  miles  North- East  fn)m  Menzii's,  has  a  ]>opulation 
of  1,099.  and  is  a  centre  of  mut-h  activity  in  gi>)d-miiiing  ojH'ra- 
tions.  It  baa  a  daily  postal  service,  a  dailv  train  and  telegraphic 
communication  viii  Menzies.  Water  for  i-rushin^  puqioHes  is 
l^ntiful.  A  large  reservoir,  capable  of  h<ildin(!  forty  million 
KtUons,  has  ))e«n  coustructeil  three  miles  South  of  the  township. 

NoBSEMAN,  the  official  and  bnainess  centre  of  the  Dunda.H 
Qoldfield,  is  situated  alwrnt  110  miles  South  of  Cmdgardie,  and 
within  126  miles  of  the  port  of  Esperam-e.  Hen' the  warden's, 
msgiitt rate's,  and  local  courts  are  held,  and  il  uuiul>er  of  Uovt'ru- 
nient  buildings,  including  tHHirt-bouse  an<l  ]H>Ht  oflii-c,  have  lieen 
(■n-cted.  The  Western  Australian  and  Union  I-tanks  have  buKJiu-sA 
premises  in  the  town.  Tbe  townHhi]>  u  situateil  within  easy  ap]>ri>aeh 
of  the  mines,  and  possessi-s  a  munieijml  eouuiil  chumber.  three 
chun-hes.  one  hospital,  five  hott- Is.  a  brewery,  and  u  numU'r  of  gi'iieral 
■toTvs.  The  health  of  the  township  is  exieptionully  gixHl.  Condensed 
water  is  supplied  to  the  town  and  to  the  mines  from  several  )>Iants. 
Population  of  the  munieipalitv,  155  males,  and  llt8  females;  total. 


at;:;  ,\\^,ut  -ll  i>iil<-^  N'>rth-E)i«t  of  N<>ntrinau  is  BtddaKta.  Other 
riMiiiULr  '•■tiln-H  in  tlic  viciiiilv  an-  Latlg  Marg.  fire  mikm  ti>  the 
HiiiiiU,  wilh  a  wit-klv  iniiil  M-rri<-«.  hd'I  Penititiih,.iHjou.t  20  milea 
N"rll. '.I  tiurwmHM: 

NoriTiiAM  JH  !i  t'>wii-.lii|>  flitimtiil  ulxmt   18  mileii  South  of 
Ni'K'iiMili',  I'M  <hi-  UinkN  of  the  Avon  river.  »)<]  6(>  mileafn>m  Perth, 

on   ilii'   ill   ('iKil^iinlif  lim-.     KiirnjiindtHl  bv  a  laifre  tract  of 

i-«ii-lli-iit  iiriilili-  liiii'I,  wlii'-li  is  ]iriii<-i]>n1lv  d(.>vot»l  to  the  frvn-th 
of  r.  n-iiU  iiiirl  f'nl'lir.  iin'l  thr  rumud  of  stock,  it  is  the  natural 
.i.-Ii.'.l  fnr  nil  |.ri-'liir.-  -r  hI'mIc  will  from  the  dUtrii't  to  the  Eastern 
(li>l'llii'l'lH.  iin<l  iiim  tiiiTi'fiir.'  riHi-n  nipidh-  iu  tiniKirtan<.-e  Bini-e  the 
ojii'iiiii^  iif  Mil'  riiilwiiT,  U'iiif;  niiw  the  m-eue  ot  i-omtiderahle  l^>m- 
nt<'ri'i;il  in-tivilj'.  'Hie  Ijiid  in  thi'  in-iKhlHiurht>iKl,  in  addition  to 
ilK  viiliii'  for  riirniiii^'  imrNnilx.  in  well  jidut-tcil  to  the  f^rowth  of 
vi'i^'liil>l>'s.  I'rnit.  iinil  vtiii'H,  and  ^md  ]>ro)^viiN  is  lieii^f  made  in 
Ilieii' I'lillivjiion.  Sinn-  thf  i>iieniiit;  of  tin'  goldijelds  agriculture 
in  llir  diili'ii't  liiiM  I'l-i'i'ivi'd  ii  ^'iviil  ini)H-tns.  and  u  lar^  urea  iti  now 
niiiirr  i'ni|'.  llin'oti-i-nrin^ix  iJmo  rarritil  on  toKome  extent.  To  cope 
n  (111  r  lie  111.  iviixini;  Inillii-.  i-oiiHideiiilitei-liaiiin-!!  have  lieen  made  in  the 
N<ii-iliiiiii  iMil«ii\  Htiitiou  varil  and  laiildini,'!'.  works  a^^^nyHtiim 
4.".'.<.S:tJ  III  Milni-  InniiiK  uVn  lonii'lettil.  Ki-i-ent  additions  to  the 
Ii.>-|.im]    li.it.'    niiide    it  .<ne   of  iho   most   i'»iiii>l>>te  iu  the   Stat«'. 

N.xiliiii)  lK.^isi>.<f of  tli>-tinesi  loun  halls  in  Wt-steni  Australia. 

|>:iiiiall\  .'oniiili'tist  at  a  iswl  »f  nearly  4::t.iiiHi,  the  seating  aeeom- 
ni.<.h<ii.<n  l-'iii::  .Miual  t.i  ni.ol  of  th<-'halU  in  Pt-rth  »r  FreuiaiitJe. 
'I'll.'  "tli.r  )>i)l<li>-  I'liililiU);"  >'>>ni)<i'iM'  a  i-»niim<-lious  eourt-houae. 
ni..  Ii.iiii. -■  msiiiui.-.  .lu.i  ir.i'  lil>rari.  railwav  institute  and  readiui; 
i-.'.>ni,  1  .-I  and  1. 1.  u'"')'!'  oilin-.  two  lMt>k>.  I'.'Ur  ehuri-bett.  tem- 
t>.T.ii-..'  *.>,i.ns  h.iil.  and  i\iri>l;  \\iVi  in  ^^'nn^1■lion  with  the 
I'linuli  .1  I"ii:;Uii.i  111.'  i.'«!i  IS  /.ji-.:^)  hy  .avlri.-itv  im.ler  a 
..>ii'.-,.i. :  wi;'i  ;Uo  uuiu^'^i  .i/.u  rhe:>-  ■.-  .i>->.i  :i'ii')'li--uee^.-h3ni^. 
I'll.  ^  ■.■.■■.■.;..'.;;  1  -  c-'».  :v.i .;  '.  \  ..  ■■...:■>,  r  ,iv..i  nhie  i-ouni-illor*. 
..;•..',  ■  ;-  .  :\\,;-.v..-  .:  ■.•..iv'.v  t'v'«  .\^v,*.L",:-;r»".  -.ln)-lvIUvUtS  are 
■.e.i:'.  .;  ■..:,■■>■-:  .■■.        '„;;-■_.    ■....'■.  :  wr,.  :V.t    lari.-ns  fiu-torie* 

,;;■,:      ^  ■■■.-.■  i- ...    ■.■■.■."■'.o  "  -  ;  V  •.■:'..\--.  l.'.-r?   uia^'*,  '.45 

N.K  N.v'-,.\    *    -.i-.v!  nil  ■.-    >"    -  ..:s  N  — '"     '  vVr:i:dti>ii. 
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tbensnantle  Harbour  Works  was  obtained.  In  tUis  ]o<;ftUtY  ft  iit 
prNicM>d  to  fiet  aside  80  acres  for  a,  public  park.  The  poimUtioii 
K  1,796  mates,  1.450  femnleHi  total,  3.246.  Within  the  town 
limitii  uv  located  timber  jards  and  saw  inilla,  a  tannery  and  boot 
bcbXT,  steam  laundries,  and  warehouses.  Extensive  whaneR, 
dovka,  and  other  works  in  connection  with  the  fremantic  Harbour 
Vorks  are  within  the  municipality,  and  a  special  loan  ha«  lecentlr 
hem  raised  for  the  l)nildiD^  of  a  town  hall  and  other  improve- 
iwDtB.  There  are  in  the  town  three  churches,  schools,  a  literary 
JBKtitnte,  branches  of  friendly  Hocieties,  and  four  hotels. 

NuLLAoiNE  is  86  miles  from  Marl>le  Bar.  Population, 
■buut  76.  It  is  an  important  centre  in  quartz  and  alluvial  mining, 
ntere  is  here  a  lat^  artu  of  cooKtomerate  carrying  gold.  In  the 
Mst  this  was  one  of  the  moat  impnrt<tnt  alluvial  fields  in  the  State. 
Diamouds  are  said  to  have  lietn  found,  but  up  to  the  jireseut  none  of 
My  great  commercial  valut.  There  is  a  weekly  mail  aervice,  and  the 
diitrict  iscoaaei'tedwitfaUarliteBarby  a  telegraph  line.  Consiilerable 
impetus  has  been  given  U>  gold-mining  by  the  rc<!ent  discovery  of 
fffable  reefs  and  ulluviai  in  the  40-Mile  country.  There  are 
in  the  town  two  hoteld.  storex.  et<;.  A  wiirdeu's  aud  local  court 
ire  held  the  itecund  Monday  uf  each  alteruate  month.  There 
IK  three  batteries,  employing  30  stamps,  at  work  near  the  town. 

NTifQHAN  is  a  iniuiug  centre  22  miles  South  of  Field's  Find 
A  five-head  l>att#ry  is  at  present  working  with  good  resiilts.  The 
place  has  one  hott>l,  and  store. 

Onslow  is  the  princijnl  ^Kirt  of  the  Asliburt4>n  district.  Tlie 
incborage  is  an  open  roadstead  exposed  to  the  prevailing  winds,  aud 
Tesaels  calling  at  this  port  discharge  their  cargo  into  fighters.  A 
tidal  jetty  has  been  constructed,  and  a  tramway  connects  it  with 
the  town.  Amongst  the  Government  buildings  are  a  residency. 
|i4Mt  office,  custom  house,  court-house,  aud  a  Government  hospital. 
Onslow  is  a  rendezvous  of  the  vessels  employed  in  tlie  pearl  shell 
fishing  industry  on  this  coast.  There  is  a  large  quantity  uf  wool, 
landalwood,  peurl  shells,  pearls,  and  tortoise-shell  exported  yearly 
from  this  port ;  and  recently  also  copper,  lead,  and  silver  ores  from 
the  mines  at  Uaroo.  Population,  78.  There  is  a  fortuiglitly  inlau<l 
mail  ser^-iue  from  Onslow,  comniunii-ating  with  the  Ashburton 
iculdfield  and  all  stations  eii  route. 

Paddinuton  is  u  niinhig  c«utre  aliout  two  and  a  half  niiIcK 
South  of  Broad  Arrow,  on  the  Kalgoorlie-Menzies  railway.  Its 
uipulation,  including  the  mining  camp  of  Nmilh/ifJd,  lias  largely 
increased  in  the  past  year,  au<l  at  ])ri'!ient  nuuilH-rs  831  (Wrsonx, 
The  town  has  five  hotels,  a  police  station,  post  ottice,  niinem' 
institute,  and  four  batteries.  It  is  a  munici}Hi1ity.  with  a  mayor  and 
sii  i-ouncillors. 

Patnbsville  is  situated  al>out  48  miles  East  of  Mount  Miigaet. 
sod  both  alluvial  and  reefs  have  biHin  <liHcoven-d  here,  aud  an.'  being 
worked.     The  popuLttion  of  the  plaie  is  alx>nt  135. 


Peak  Hill,  aituatod  between  the  heads  of  the  OaMoyae  And 
M.Hrc'hiiion  Bivers,  is  120  miles  from  Nannine  b^  road  nu  Abbott's. 
It  has  a  hi-weekly  mail,  aod  communication  is  eas^,  as  the  water 
HUjiply  alouu  the  route  is  |^ood.  A  tele^fraph  line  u  conBtructad. 
In  Peak  HUl  itself  water  ia  obtainable  at  a  depth  of  about  250ft. 
The  principal  mines  being  worked  here  at  present  are  on  what )« 
known  as  the  "  Patch."  There  is  a  40-head  battery  coimected  by  a 
train  line  with  the  main  shaft  on  the  "  Patch,"  and  there  are  bJbo 
.cvanidc  works  and  a  cuniplete  filter  press  plant  nearly  erected, 
^lere  la  a.  Government  10-head  battery  about  1^  miles  North  of  the 
town,  where  a  well  givos  an  ample  supply  of  good  water.  Peak  Bill 
has  proved  wonderfully  rich.  Another  promising  centre  is  called 
the  Mnrnniihof,  which  lies  16  miles  to  the  North,  and  there  are  other 
outlying;  mines  uA  Ml.  FruMr,  WVgeetia,  and  the  PinitaeteM.  Peak 
Hill  lioasts  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Australasia,  a  court-house, 
post  iifiii-e,  and  ^Kilice  stHtion.     Population.  205. 

Perth.     For  description  fee  page  158. 

PiNOELLT  is  a  small  a^icultural  c-entre,  situated  by  lul  180 
miles  from  Perth  and  210  miles  from  Albany.  At  the  Eastward 
lar^  areas  of  excellent  luml  exist  near  Moorumbiue  and  Wickepin, 
iind  on  the  Westward  towLkrds  Staunton  Springs  and  the  Hotham 
River.  Suit4il>le  land  for  settlement  is  still  vacant  in  this  district, 
when-  farming;,  fruit-^rowiug.  and  stoi-k-niising  are  aucceufully 
curricil  on  1>t  ii  large  number  of  old  am)  new  selectors.  Population, 
Ititl. 

PiN.tARKA.  ■'i4  miles  fnan  Perth,  situated  on  the  Murray 
KiviT,  is  the  icutre  of  an  urricultural  diatriit  of  large  are«.  about 
Vi  liy  tiO  miles.  It  is  well  watered  by  the  river,  and  the  district  is 
capiible  of  iinHliicini:  all  kinds  i>f  i-eretds.  vcjretables.  and  fruits  of 
Uitli  th.'  temi^-rnte  and  tr>>)<i>-nl  zone.  The  distrii-t  has  much  pood 
laU'l.  whii'h  is  Ivim,'  rajmlly  takeu  up  by  an  incivasing  popu- 
Uitixu.  The  town  i^  uow  well  supiiHfl  with  sawn  timber  From  the 
ueiiihUuirinL;  mills,  an  iui'cntive  to  inteudinj;  settlers,  as  hitherto 
buiMiug  w~ds  very  exi^eusive.  The  cliuiate  is  extremely  healthy, 
and  wiiulil  support  a  largi'  sanalvriiini,  for  which  it  is  admiiablr 
adnpteil.  Pinjurr.i  is  i-<mut.vte<l  with  the  cipital  by  railway,  roaa. 
and  t<-Iei;raph.  Ii  has  i.'<«xl  Imtel  att-omimxlatixn.  and  is  a  healthy 
an.l  [if^'ily  rt-soii.  whm-  tishini;.  shi^.tim:.  and  U>atiDg  can  he 
th'T'iiLrlily  enji'Vi-.!.     popiiLuion,  S*l», 

Port  Pe.maux  is  a  small  p.rt  at  the  nb>uth  of  the  Irwin 
KiviT.  ajoiii,'  which  is  a  v'<.>n»der.iMe  exieni  of  in^niificieat  agri- 
cuhiir.il  Itnds  It  is  .vuiieite.!  with  I'^outrani.  tw.>  miles  inhuid. 
by  a  l'O'nI  inanidainistil  pial.  and  a  kn^t-  am-'unt  v>f  w.ii>I  \a 
annually  exji-Tteil  fr'ni  ihis  pIu-.-i' 

PoKT  HiLi>L.isi..  I'ti  mi!..s  fn.ni  Marble  Rir.  has  been 
dii^ire.1  a  t.'Wiwit-  It  i-i  tb-  ■■nly  u.itiirj;  p.rt  for  the 
Pillar*  lioMti.M.  and  most  couv.nseui  for  the  shipment  of  live 
stoik.  The  .li-inu.!.  wbuh  is  si\  t'.uhoitis  iltvp  a;  l.'w  water.  ba» 
lieeii  iMii'yoL  a  jetty  ts'usinh-iot.  and  a  ^-au»^»i*  a.-(\x»  :Ik>  niarsb 
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cofflpbted.  There  is  a  post  office,  with  telegraphic  (Miumuaicatioa 
■itli  Boeboume  and  Marble  Bar.  There  are  three  hotels  at  the 
port,  a  branch  of  the  Union  Bank,  a  police  station,  and  several 
•toraa  Steamers  call  r^Uarlj  on  their  trips  up  and  down  the 
tout.    Population,  196. 

PamcKss  RoTAL.  a  busy  and  important  mining  centre,  is 
ittoated  about  five  miles  North-East  of  Xorseman.  Atomishiphaa 
Dot  jet  beea  proclaimed  here,  but  a  number  of  residence  and  business 
ueas  have  been  laid  out  for  occupation.  There  are  two  hotels  and 
•pTcral  general  stores,  and  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  place  are 
locked  after  by  a  local  board  of  health.  A  lar^e  numlter  of  miners 
6nd  employment  on  the  mines  in  this  locality.  There  is  a  mail 
■errioe  twice  a  week  from  Noraeman.     Population,  510. 

QoKLLiiraTON  is  an  old  ^^icultunil  settlement  in  the  York 
district.  The  chief  bnildings  are  a  State  school,  agricultural  ball, 
and  poet  office.     Population,  288. 

BaTEMBTROBFK  IB  the  chief  town  and  centre  of  the  Phillips 
Biver  Ooldfield.  It  is  situated  on  hilly  ground,  ul>out  25  miles 
North  of  Hopetoun,  the  jiort  for  the  goldfield.  Its  principt>' 
bnildings  consist  of  a  Waraen's  court,  a  poat  and  tel^^raph  office, 
a  ■choof,  and  a  Baptist  church.  About  12  niiics  Soutli-East  areas 
haTe  been  surveyed  at  Coondip  (late  "  Harbour  View  ").  The  water 
in  the  vicinity  is  brackish  or  salt ;  there  are  two  Government 
ivindeniterB  on  the  field,  oDe  situated  alx>ut  H  miles  East  from 
Raven  St  horpe.  and  the  other  at  Coondip.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
heavy  rains  during  last  winter,  surface  water  has  l>eeu  abundant, 
and  there  has  consequently  Iteen  no  uecessity  for  using  the  Gov- 
rmment  condensers.  The  Floater  Company  (Gilbert  Gold  Mines, 
Ltd.)  are  cimstructing  a  pipte  line,  a  distance  of  about  tliree  miles 
from  their  battery  to  the  Annabell  Creek,  wlietv  a  latge  supply  of 
(alt  water  is  expected  to  be  obtained  by  sinking.  Theeounlry  from 
RaveoHthorpe  to  Garliuup  is  fairly  finiU'red,  and  there  are  good 
[attebes  of  agricultural  country  in  the  district.  The  held  is  prin- 
lipally  dependent  on  its  gold  and  copper  resources,  more  especially 
■.-upper,  ami  efforts  are  now  being  made  for  the  erecti<m  of  smelting 
wtirks.  as  at  present  the  cartage,  freight,  forwanliuK.  and  smelting 
charges  on  on-  sent  to  Wallaroo  in  iSouth  AuRtmlia  amount  to 
sfaiiut  £S  per  ton.  No  alluvial  gold  has  yet  been  found.  There 
u  a  weekly  mail  service  froiu  Albanv  by  steamer,  and  c.oaohe8  run 
h;tween  Ravenstborpe  and  Hoj)etuun  twice  a  wtH-k.  A  hospital  will 
►hortiy  lie  erected  at  Ravensthorpe,  ami  a  doctor  has  recently 
■TTiTed  on  the  field.  Population.  H44.  At  Hopet.iun.  tlio  iwt't 
for  the  field,  there  is  a  post  aud  telegraph  office. 

KocKHXiHAU,  which  is  situated  atH>ut  17  uiiles  South  of 
Fremantle,  is  the  shipping  port  for  iheJurrahdaleTimlK'rC'omiHiDy. 
It  is  connected  liy  tel^raph  and  road  with  Fn-miuitte,  and  has  a 
public  school,  a  church,  and  an  hotel. 

BoKBOUKNE,  the  chief  town  of  the  North-Wcst  District,  is  a 
inunicipalitv  governed  by  a  mayor  au<l  five  councillors,  and  is  the 
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vMi  'if  ili'r  (jovemmeni  Besident,  ulso  ihe  centre  of  tnde  for  tlw 
MMl'iral 'liMtrict  KUiroutnlint;  it,  sod  the  principal  distributing  centre 
fur  tliK  Wi;ift  Pilhttra  Ooldfield.  The  town  is  situated  R,t  the  foot 
i»r  Ml.  Wi;]ivnav,  near  the  Harding  EiTer,  and  is  well  laid  out 
wjtfi    wi'lf!    HtnwiK    HU^    MulMtantial    public   buildings,    includin); 

ticiHt  'ifliit!,  liuHpital,  c<*urt-houRe,  ^aol,  and  O^vemment  residency, 
'')piil;itii>ii;  iiiu)uM,212;  females,  100;  total, 81*2,  iueluding coloured 
(Miopli!.  Tim  )iol«l  accommodation  is  good,  and  the  town  haa  the 
i-uiivi'tii<!iiiv!  of  a  liruiich  of  the  Union  Bank. 

ituTiiKHAV  in  II  iiiinin>;  i^entre  in  the  Yatgoo  goldiield.  A  10- 
)ii!ikI  htihirj'  iu  i-nHt^-d  there. 

ItoTTNKNT  ill  an  iHliiiid,  nituated  West  by  North  half  North 
jtUiiit.  12  tiirli-H  from  FrL>iniuitle.  It  is  seven  miles  long  in  an  Eiut 
iLttil  VVi-Kt  ilint-tion.  and  two  and  a  half  miles  bruad.  Rottnest 
IN  111  |>n'Hfiit  11  pilot  ostiiblishment.  and  is  also  used  as  a  native 
)iriNi>ti,  Till'  ]Hi[iuliktiou  ix  104.  The  island  it  a  natural  aana- 
luriiiiii,  mill  I'oiilikinii  the  sumtiier  resident  of  His  Excellency  the 
(l<ivi>nii>r.  T)i>-n<  iirt'  chains  i>f  salt  lakes  in  it.  which  lakes  are 
^'i>iii'i-)iU(  HiiiiioNKtl  (o  |ioiiM>iis  ffTvat  medicinal  properties.  At 
pn'M-iil,  liowevi-r,  thrv  sire  only  utilised  for  the  uianufaeture  of 
ri>tiiieil  Hiill  >>!'  till-  U-iil  ijuiLlilv.  and  the  production  of  crude  salt. 
TliiH  iiiiliiNti'v  iH  ill  I  111'  h.iiuls  of  tlu' GoTomuient.  Agriculture  is 
fiiiTteil  Kit.  Whciil,  liirlev.  oiitn.  rye.  auil  rf)n>tables  of  all  descnit- 
tioiis  :iiv  riiKiil.  sufli,'ii-iitV-  imvl  the  detuands  of  the  island.  The 
uitiniifii.'turc  i>f  liiiit'  of  tirM-i'liitis  >iudlitv  has  als«>  lieen  Lurried  on  for 
*oiiii'  liiiii'  jMsi  Kwll.'Mi  buildink;  stone >-ati  I>t^  furnished  from  the 
isl:iii.l  \  l.iii.'"'  .[luiintv  .-f  ihis  jiorn-  w-.is  us>fil  in  the  building  »>f 
i!ie  r.i-.h  M.Lii  N.yr  ■.:„'  miAAW  of  :!•„■  island  b  the  new  li^l- 
h.>n>.-.  ,i\-.::-.i  ;v.  1S;V.  Tb-  ';.;!::  -.s  a  T»v^.',v:iit-  dioi-trit  of  the 
:ifM  , ■:%:.■■.■..;;'..:  !-.;.n  Iv  Mill  .:•  \  ■.sMi'.^v  ■:  ".^^ nii'.es^  On  Bathun»t 
r,-.;::.  ■-,•  •.'.:.    N.':;h  -i  '.'.w  >' .i.: .:.  j,  >:vv.-.i  '.■.^b.'.h.yanf  has  l>een 

Si,  iss.'.v  .-  ,;  :  .t-.v::,;  .-i  ■.-.:•>  ■  ,;r  •-'-.»  t^AiZ  ^»f  yj-nhini.  on 
','.■,-■    \    ..-■■■.■.    ■.,('«,.»        V    ;mv.-»    .•:"    >."-fl»".    •:    Mamp«rs.    wiih 
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SoiTTBBBX  Ckobs,  the  only  inhabited  townaite  of  the  YUgarn 
Goldfield,  contains,  including  the  mines,  a  population  of  564,  of 
which  351  are  males  and  218  females.  The  principal  publii; 
huildinm  in  the  tomaite  consist  of  the  court-houBe,  post  office, 
warden  s  quarters,  a  large  miners'  institutit,  and  three  churches, 
with  a  pubtif  hospital  just  outside  the  town;  also  a  public  school, 
built  of  atone.  There  are  several  hotels.  Southern  Cross  was  at  one 
time  the  terwinus  of  the  railway  to  the  Eastern  goldfields.  and  is 
tmnei.'ted  with  Perth  b_v  telegraph  and  bv  a  diul;  mail.  In  the 
neighbourhood  ant  the  following  mining  centres: — Hnpe't  Hill, 
about  four  miles  Xorih  of  Southcru  Gross;  Parker'n  Range,  40 
miles  South  of  Southern  Cross.  At  Greettmowit,  about  five  miles 
8onth-West  from  Southern  Cross,  several  mines  are  being  worked 
whh  very  fair  prospects.  Fraser't  and  Lakr-  PoUirit  are  portions  <(f 
the  Southeni  Cross  township.  There  are  two  properties  working  in 
Southern  Cross,  Eraser's  South  and  Fraxer's  South  EnteDded.  At 
jn.  Jacleaon,  about  100  miles  North  of  Suiithem  Cross,  two  batteiies 
m  erected,  and  will  shortly  be  at  work.  The  water  supply  of 
Doiithem  Cross  is  now  chiefly  derived  from  the  New  Zealand  gully 
•Ittm,  the  property  of  the  muuittpalify.  There  are  now  one  express 
■Dd  one  ordinari'  [nsitenger  train  dully  between  Perth  and  this 
l<>wn. 

Sooth  Perth  is  a  very  popular  suburb,  and  building  hiw  b.vu 
^ng  on  a|iac-e  l.itely.  The  distrii-t  is  incR'asiug  rapidly  iu 
impOTtance.  The  i«ipulation  of  the  S<nith  Perth  Roads  Buiinl 
Distrif^  (now  a  municipality)  was.  on  the  31st  Msn-h,  l!t01,  796, 
Mng  398  males  and  :)!)H  femiilex.  A  numlier  of  new  houses  are  being 
pTMted  in  rariouH  jurtH.  eH[>eeialIy  tnwanls  tlie  Mill  Point  end  of 
the  suburb.  In  the  vicinity  of  Coode  Street,  tti  the  jetty  at  theeml 
"f  which  a  channel  tsnowl>eiDgdredkre<l.  the  houses  are  also  rapidly 
imwing  thicker.  Since  the  ojiening  of  the  I'harmiug  Zoological 
Gardens,  which  necessitated  the  de<'pening  of  tin-  river  channel,  to 
proTide'an  tiisier  means  of  access  for  the  ferr^-  stTvice  to  and  fn)m 
the  city.  South  Perth  has  grown,  and  is  still  growing,  rapidly  in 
fopnlarity. 

SuBiAco. — Tlie  town  of  Subiacu  adjoins  the  Western  bouudary 
of  the  City  of  Perth.  The  lands  of  the  municipality  extend  along 
the  North-Westem  l>oiindary  of  the  King's  Park  for  a  distance  of 
iwo  miles.  Ornamental  public  gardens  are  established,  also  a 
nunicipal  bowling  green.  An  electric  tramway  traverses  two  of  the 
(•rincipal  streets  for  a  distance  of  one  anda-half  miles.  Siibiaeobae  fX)0 
dwellings,  five  churches,  of  the  f<dIowing  denominations  ;  —Church 
')f  England.  Weslevan,  Presbyterian,  Church  of  Christ,  and  Roman 
Tathnlic.  The  following  public  buildingx  arc  established  :~ Boys' 
■Dil  Girls'  Industrial  Sirhool,  post  office,  pnblii-  school,  railway 
■t«tion,  police  station,  and  council  chambers.  The  capital  value  of 
the  miinicipalitv  is  ^50,000,  the  annual  value  ^-21l.(H)0.  Its 
mdebteclness  is  !ei(l,00O.  Population.  3,(H)4,  namely.  1,514  males, 
and  1,41K>  females. 

Tammim  is  an  agricultural  ecntn-  tm  the  Yilgam  railway,  East 
■•f  NoTlham.     It  has  a  Oovemnicnt  school. 


TooDTAT,  tee  Ifewcastle. 

TocKANARKxis  amiuii^ township,  situated  about 24mileaN'ortii- 
East  of  Cue.  aud  nlxiut  27  milea  South- West  of  Nannine.  Derelop- 
ment  work  is  going  on,  and  the  GoTemment  bave  erected  a  puhju- 
batterv,  but  it  is  not  being  talcen  advantage  of  as  it  sboald  be.  The 
earthworks  for  tlie  Cue-Nannine  railway  liave  been  completed  to 
liere.     Population,  258. 

TJaboo  is  the  rei.t*ntly-declured  headquarters  for  the  Ashburton 
goldfield.  It  lit-H  80  niiles  South  by  East  of  Onslow,  in  the 
Ashbiirtou  magisterial  district.  The  specific  mineraJs  mined  for 
are  c-ojiper  and  galena.  There  id  a,  fortnightly  mail  serrice  from 
Onslow. 

Victoria  Park. — A  suburb  situat^^  on  the  ISast  aide  of 
Perth,   within  two  miles  of  the  General   Post  Office.      Since  its 

Eroulamatiou  aa  a  municipality,  many  and  varied  improTements 
ave  iHt-n  ma<le.  The  town  ha<l.  at  the  time  of  the  1901  Ccusus, 
a  population  of  1,207,  of  whom  674  were  males.  The  uontrol  of 
the  Perth  Causeway  is  vesft-d  in  the  municipal  council. 

Wau(iini:arra  lieHalMiiit  13  miles  from  Yalgoo.  This  centre 
has  recently  Iwen  lii-ought  into  prominenoe  owing  to  the  very  rich 
gold  returns— u[i  to  lioxs.  to  the  ton,  crushed  and  smelted.  In  the 
nttighUiurluKHl  is  an  extinct  volcano. 

Waoin,  on  the  Great  Southeru  Railway,  situate  by  rail.aboat 
147  miles  fnuii  Albany  aud  103  miles  from  Perth,  has  made  rapid 
stridee  of  liit*>.  A  large  ({uautity  of  land  in  tliis  important  district  is 
now  uLCujiied  for  agri<tu1tural  purposes,  both  East  and  West  of  the 
Great  Soutlii'rn  rsiilway  Une.  In  the  vitinity  large  areas  of  rich 
land  are  to  l)e  found.  The  Arthur  Biver.  with  ita  tributaries,  provides 
a  {lermanent  water  supply.  Valuahk-  inipniremeuts  are  being  made 
by  the  wtllers  in  the  distriet.     Population  of  district,  708.  ■ 

Waioekui*  is  II towiisiti-  Hituatdl  37  miles  from  Bunbury,  on  the 
S^nith-Weittorn  railway  Hue.  It  ban  a  railwav  station,  a  Government 
tu-hool  and  an  iigri<-ultural  hall  for  the  uxe  >A  the  population  in  the 
neighlMiurhood,  but  no  husincsH  placoH. 

Waboona,  This  pbue,  which  ix  ciiutiKUOus  to  Drakesbrook- 
is  the  station  fur  both  yltux'!).  aud  it  is  the  ivnlri'  of  a  large  saw- 
milling  (Hipulalion.  There  are  thm-  hotels  und  several  Iwarding 
houiies.  The  [iliu-e  JH  rapiiUy  extending,  almost  all  the  good  land 
having  tieeu  tiikeu  n]>.  Tlier<>  in  alwi  a  well-attended  State  school. 
Po[iulalion,  iHi. 

Wahkawooxa  is  situatL>d  18  miles  Siuith  of  Marble  Ilnr,  iu  the 
Siilgiish  Etange.  It  liiis  a  weekly  nuiil  service,  and  is  connected 
with  Perth  bv  tele^'ni]>h.  It  is  an  important  ijuurlz  mining  centre. 
3onie  of  the  mines  have  turned  out  simie  verv  rich  erushings. 
lotablv  the  a.-uutl.-t.  the  Khmlyln:  ami  Khwiyke  lto»M,r.  Then- 
n>(wi'>  lotteries,  em  I  iloving  20  stamiw.  The  town  has  one  hotel 
ad  Mton-s. 
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WiTKttiiOO  is  a  viUa){«  Bitu&ted  Beveii  miles  from  Bunburv,  on 
the  Perth-BuDbury  railwav.  It  has  a  railway  station,  ^ooJh 
ibed,  *({ricultuT&l  hall,  and  a  GoTeriiment  school  for  the  use  of 
ibt  children  of  the  aurroundin)^  settlers. 

Watekodb  is  an  isolated  sawmill,  belougtag  tu  Uillar 
firolbers,  reached  on  their  tram  system  ft'om  Yarloop.on  the  South- 
Western  Railway.  It  is  about  10  miles  from  the  latter  place, 
prettily  situated  in  the  ranges  ou  a  nmning  stream.  There  is  u 
GoTemment  school,  which  is  well  attended,  aud  there  are  Anglicau 
ebnrch  services  r^ilarlv  conducted  in  the  school  everv  month. 
Population,  307. 

WuiH  Cbbkk,  situated  about  53  milcx  Kast  from  Boebourue. 
is  a  mining  centre.  From  the  Whim  Well  Copper  Mine  soiiiithing 
like  2,000  torn)  of  Copj^er  Ore  hftve  been  shipped  to  South  Australia 
■ad  Cardiff  for  treatment,  yiddiuj;  a  very  substantial  profit. 
Within  four  miles  from  Whim  Creek  is  situated  the  Mous  Cupri 
Copper  Mines.  Smelters  have  lately  been  erected  on  this  mine. 
There  are  two  hotels  hert- .     Population.  '214.  ' 

Williams  Biteb  is  a  small  township  ou  the  old  Perth- 
Albany  road.  It  is  lUO  miles  from  Perth  and  19  from  Narrogiu. 
on  the  Great  Southern  Bailway.  It  is  the  i«ntre  of  the  Williams 
uvgisterial  dtstrict,  and  contains  a  Government  hospital,  a  school. 
a  post  and  money  order  office,  a  court-house,  and  a  [x)li('e  statioii. 
Toe  town  is  surrounded  Iiy  thousauds  of  acres  of  good  agricultural 
and  pastoral  land,  much  of  which  is.  unfortunately,  held  hy 
&b«enteea.  Population,  112.  Other  smalt  adjacent  centres  are 
Marradong,  Wandering,  aud  Quindanning. 

WiLUNA  (Lake  Way),  situated  120  miles  North  of  Lawlers. 
was  proclaimed  a  township  in  189/.  It  is  the  centre  of  iv  rich 
auriferous  belt.  Public  buildiuffs  : — Post  office,  miners'  institute, 
Ooremment  school.  Union  Bank,  aud  hospital.      There  are  three 

haUia.  (feiienil  stores,  shops,  etc..  in  the  town.     Population,  301. 

WoMOAMiNK  is  a  farming  settlement,  situate  about  12  miles 
North-East  of  Newcastle.  It  lias  its  agricultural  hall  and  public 
school.  The  soil  in  this  neigh  bo  uriiood  is  first  class,  with  a  fair 
rainfall,  and  is  in  every  way  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cereals  and 
stock  raising. 

WooDAKRA  (lAke  DarlAt)  is  .SO  miles  East  of  LuwUth. 
It  was  dii'lured  a  townsite  in  1S98.  It  lias  two  hotels  and  two 
Mores.  A  Government  pulilic  buttery  of  ten  stamjw  lias  K-t^n 
erected  altout  three  miles  from  the  towii.     Population,  129. 

Wtndham.  East  longitude  128°  5',  South  latitude  W  27',  is 
■itu&t«d  on  the  East  shore  of  Cambridge  Gulf,  46  miles  South  from  its 
entnnce  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  the  business  centre  of  the  whole 
Eut  Kimberley  district,  the  North-East  terminus  of  the  Western 
AuitiKlitui  system  of  tetegrajihs.  and  is  connected  with  Fremautle 
and   the  intermediate  c^taatal  j>ortB  by  oue  of  the   Adelaide 


<>jin|i«uiv'B  ftiframrn  raimiiis  oiuk  in  eveir  eight  weeks,  and  with 
FTftBunth-  dire<.-t  oaee  a  monlb.  from  Marcli  to  December,  by  a 
]iH-allv-<:;hart«Ted  line  of  cattle  boaU.  Also  connected  hy  stcNtuer 
witl)  Port  Darwin.  The  anangemente  for  shipping  cattle  are  veir 
(mmplet«.  The  public  building  coDsist  of  a  magistrate's  residence, 
h(Mi)itaI,  gaol  and  gaoler's  quarters,  poet  and  tel^^ph  ofSce.  poli<« 
<{iiartent  and  st^tiuD,  goods  ahed  and  bond,  and  a  mechanics' 
institiito  with  a  good  library.  The  population  numbers  68.  There 
in  a  mnall  Beltlement  three  miles  from  Wyndham.  called  "The 
H-HIIp,"  (ronHiHtiu^  of  a  public  house,  blai^ksmith's  shop,  suddler's 
Hhop,  and  a  xlaughtt^r  yard,  and  also  poasessin^;  a  Oovernment  well. 

Yalouo  is  the  principal  tnwn  of  the  Yalgoo  Goldfield,  and  is 
niliiabid  about  138  mites  East  North-East  of  Ouraldton.  At  present 
th<-  warden  from  Cue  visitH  Yalgoo  on  the  second  Thursday  m  each 
month.  Tattoo  contains  a  population  numbering  182.  The  local 
<-i>urt.  of  the  Yalgoo  Magisterial  District  is  held  monthly.  The  town 
cniitaius  a  warjun's  office,  court-house,  post  and  telegraph  office, 
jMilicc  station.  Government  school,  a  fine  roomy  miners'  institute — 
till'  liirgi'nl  on  the  Centml  Goldfields — a  Wesleyan  Church,  fire 
ltol4>lH,  railway  refreshment  rooraa,  together  with  a  number  of 
Htonw  uitil  a  snlMtantial  hospital.     At  present  the  hospital  is  closed 

on  HI lint  of  III)  sii-knesH  being  prevalent.     Good   water  is  easilr 

olitaiiii'd  a(  alKiut  '60  feet.  The  squatting  industry  is  rary  lai^Iy 
riirrit'il  on  in  the  noighbourhood.  the  principal  sheep  stations  on  the 
Mun-hiHiin  U'ing  in  the  Yalgoo  district.  Yalgoo  has  a  daily  mail 
M'nii'i'  (by  rail)  with  IVrlh  and  Geruldton.  The  outlying  centres 
iin-  ii"»  iiiniing  to  tin-  fnmt.  notably  FieliTi:  Find.  Hyjtghan, 
;iiul  ir.ti/ijiN>Mn-i(.  Quite  n<(<entlT  the  township,  which  has  been 
M.ni.'nh:.i\hi'U.  Im:<  titk.m  a  m-w  l.-aso  »f  life.  The  Emerald  Mint. 
«hi.h  iiUml  fiiiir  y.^ars  ago  yiel.hil  upwards  of  JEIO.OOO  worth  of 
i,i>lil  fnun  rimall  surfiuv  workiu)r<.  >^  now  rrushing  stone  worth 
;iK>m  Ik.-.  t>i  till- t»u.  :tn>l  tho  propriotonii  arv  dereloping  nipidlv. 
.iu<l  art'  vory  hi>|«'ful  of  picking  up  tho  rich  chute  of  stone  preTiously 
workisl  The  siiii'i.ilwiW  iiiilnsiry  hti^  tven  very  lively  for  some 
miHillis  pnM 
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Toti.  at  the  present  time  the  hirgeat  agricultural  centre  of 
tbe  State,  ia  aituat«d  on  the  Avon  Biver,  about  60  milea  East  from 
Perth,  and  the  Perth  to  Albany  railway  passes  through  the  town. 
The  district  includes  the  Dale  and  Mackie  Rivers'  baains,  and 
part  of  the  Avon,  their  valleys  being  verv  fertile,  the  soil  being 
^peoallj  adapted  for  the  growth  of  cereals,  potatoes,  vines,  and 
fruit  trees.  Oranges  do  well  in  many  parts  of  the  district.  The 
hgb  [Mice  realised  for  hay  and  cereals,  owing  to  the  demand  from 
the  goldfields,  has  proved  an  incentive  to  the  people  of  the  district, 
■nd  large  tiac-ts  of  land  are  being  rapidly  brought  under  cultiva- 
tioD.  The  town  ia  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  Western  Aua- 
tnlia,  and  is  particularly  healthy.  Population :  Males,  673 ; 
fimiha.  689;  total,  1,362.  Branches  of  the  Western  Australian 
Bank  and  the  Union  Bank  canr  on  business.  The  line  of  railway 
eoBneeting  York  with  Oreenhills,  which  is  uow  completed,  is  14 
■ilea  lon^.  It  serves  the  settlers  of  the  good  agricultural  land 
■t  Orcenhills,  and  affords  them  better  and  cheaper  ^iUties  for 
Innging  their  produce  to  market.  York  uow  contains  a  very  fine 
(Ofnt-house.  post  office,  hospital,  municipal  council  chambers,  two 
fioe  roller  flour-mills,  a  bacon-curing  establishment,  a  large  tannery. 
menl  hotels,  and  numerous  mercantile  institutions.  Two  lai^ 
bridges  span  the  River  Avon  within  the  muni<iipality. 

TiriM,  about  60  miles  North  of  Yalgoo,  has  one  hotel  and  store. 
A  five-head  battery  has  lately  been  erected,  and  the  opening  of  a 
ii^iool  is  contemplated  shortly.  Upwards  of  £10.000  worth  of  gold 
bu  been  taken  mm  this  centre. 

TiTHDAHiNDERA  (The  Oranttes)  is  a  mining  town  40  miles 
■oitb-East  of  Eookynie,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  rapidly- improving 
district.  It  has  three  hotels,  a  post  aud  telegraph  office,  and  a 
branch  of  the  W.A.  Bank.  There  is  one  battery  (10  bead  of 
i),  which  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  mine.  Water  for 
c  purposes  is  obtained  from  fresh  water  wells  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 
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6.— ABORIGINES  OF  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 
Under  this  beading  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  brief  and  sucviDct 
account  of  the  Aborigines  of  this  State  as  regards — 

(I.)  Their  Origin  and  Language. 

(2.)  Their  Physical  and  Uental  Characteristics. 

(3.)  Their  Social  Oondition  and  Domestic  Habits. 

(4.)  Their  Laws  ftud  Treatment  of  Criminals. 

(5.)  Their  Marriage  and  Inheritance  Sjstent. 

(6.)  Their  Superstitions  and  Peculiar  Customs. 
Adding  (7.)  Some  MieceUaneons  Aformation. 

(l.) — ObIOIN   AMD  LAIia\IAaE. 

On  account  of  the  divergence  of  opinion  exhibited  hy  the 
most  celebrated  authorities  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Australian  abori- 
gines, the  only  method  of  presenting  an  acceptable  statement 
rt'garding  it  is  tu  note  briefly  the  most  rational  and  best  known  of 
the  views  held  l>y  men  capable  of  dealing  with  this  subject. 

Sir  George  Grey,  than  whom  no  man  is  more  fitted  to  speak 
with  authority  on  the  question,  decided  that,  no  matter  what  the 
apparent  differences  between  tribes  in  the  various  districts  of  the 
Colony  might  be,  their  common  origin  and  fundamental  unity  must 
be  admitted,  giving  the  facts  which  supported  his  decision  as  fol- 
low : — 

(d.)  A  ^'en*>ral  similarity  in  the  sound  and  structure  of  worda 

used  in  different  parts  of  Australia, 
<!'.)  The  recurrence  of  the  same  word  with  the  same  signifi- 
cation  in  many  instances  round  the  entire  Continent, 
subject  only  to  unimportant  modi licat ions, 
(r.)  The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  same  names  of  natives 
at     totally    opposite    portions    of    the    colonies,    and 
the  fact  of  children   being  named  from  any  remarkable 
circumstances  attendant  on  their  birth ;  an  accordance 
of  the  names  of  the  natives  being  a  proof  of  similarity 
of  dialect. 
Objections  to  the  accuracy  of  the  second  statement  are  explained 
by  noting  tliat  synonyms  are  common,  and  that  these  are  given 
instead  of  the  original  words  to  travellers  who  ask  the  names  of 
certain  objects. 

The  Albany  natives  use  words  similar  to  those  of  Perth,  with 
the  differences  (1)  That  their  words  are  shortened  to  monosyllables, 
(2)  That  all  verbs  have  the  ending  "  gar,"  and  not  various  termina- 
tions, as  in  the  Perth  dialect,  which  fact  exemplifies  statement  (b). 
To  this  important  enunciation  some  support  is  given  by  all 
ethnologists,  but  it  is  generally  regarded  as  a  fact  that  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  race  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  influx, 
from  time  to  time,  of  ahens  wb"  have  landed  on  these  shores.     As 
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ttt  the  ethnolf^c^i  diTision  to  which  the  original  race  belonged, 
Orey  makes  do  definite  statement,  but  others  hare  assert«d,  in  more 
or  less  deciaire  terms,  their  opinioDs  on  the  subject.  Says  one  well- 
known  ethnographer,  when  alludin);  to  the  aborigines;  "  Their  phy- 
sical features,  no  less  than  their  mental  condition,  forbid  us  to 
usoriate  these  people  with  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  surrounding 
country.  They  are  entirely  separated  from  the  Papuans  of  New 
Guinea  br  thoir  silky  hair,  ample  beard,  and  contrasted  features — 
n-j  lees  ttan  by  their  ignorance  of  the  bow-and- arrow,  the  chief 
wea[H>n  of  moat  of  the  Papuan  tribes.  Still  further  removed  are 
ihey  from  the  Malays  and  Polynesians;  so  we  are  driven  to  suppose 
ihat  Ihey  are  the  remnant  of  au  ftioient  and  peculiar  race  .... 
We  tDuat,  therefore,  believe  that  the  Austraiiane  represent  a  primi- 
live  family  which  has  been  superseded  in  other  countries  by  some- 
what higher  tribes.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  only 
otiwr  people  with  whom  the  Australian  aborigines  can  be  associated 
ttv  some  of  the  hill-tribes  of  Central  India,  with  whom,  not  only 
in  tkeir  physical  features,  but  to  some  extent  in  their  languages. 
tfaey  uonvspond.  The  Papuans  may  have  formed  a  second  great 
ware  of  immigration." 

A  very  platisible  theory  is  brought  forward  by  Curr,  who, 
from  a  comparison  of  the  customs,  dialects,  etc..  obtaining  in  Africa 
iB'l  Australia,  declares  that  the  peoples  of  the  tatter  Continent  are 
l>v  descent  Negroes  crossed  with  some  other  race,  differing  only  as 
thev  do  iu  j)hyHical  characteristics.  The  modifications  of  typo  found 
in  the  North  he  assigns  to  the  connection  with  the  Malays  engaged 
in  the  Irepang  fishery. 

Another  authority  contends  that,  though  some  indications 
would  poiDt  to  African  ancestors,  the  Australians  belong  t«  neither 
the  Negroid  nor  Mongoloid  types,  while  in  many  respects  thev  must 
be  looked  on  as  Caucasians,  like  the  Ainos  of  Japan.  Chains  of 
X^mbodia,  and  other  Asiatic  races  possessing  a  Caucasian  affinity  ; 
with  the  difference  that  they  are  far  lower  in  the  scale  of  humanity 
than  all  these  latter  races. 

The  givat  difficulty  in  tracing  back  the  desccut  of  this  race 
arises  from  the  facts  that  they  have  no  written  language  or  records, 
and  that  etiquette  forbids  any  allusion  to  the  dead.  The  spoken 
latigttage  of  the  aborigines,  cut  off  as  they  have  been  in  a  marked 
manner  for  so  many  centuries  from  the  other  inhabitants  uf  the 
world,  probably  presents  less  divergeuce  from  its  original  than  that 
uf  any  other  race.  This  atjcidental  advantage  helps  in  a  marked 
degree,  and  is  made  use  of  largely,  as  we  hsve  seen,  by  those  who 
Utempt  to  solve  the  mystery  surrounding  their  cummon  origin. 
But  there  are  some  authorities  who  would  point  to  the  cave-drawings 
or  pcintings  found  in  different  parts  of  the  State  as  proofs  of 
thrir  several  theories,  and  these  remarkable  antiquities  nnw  claim 
attvDtion.  These  productions  of  an  ancient  race  are  usually  found 
in  the  coastal  districts  ^sufficient  examples  existing,  however,  to 
^w  that  this  rule  is  not  absolute.  Thus,  in  1830,  Ensign  K. 
J>d«,  while  exploring  in  the  York  district,  foimd  n  sandstone  cave. 
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on  one  sidti  of  which  was  rudely  carv«d  a  repreeentatioa  of  tfat;  buu, 
"  a  circular  %ure  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  emitting  rajra  from 
its  left  side,"  and  close  to  this  were  impres«ioii§  of  an  arm  uid 
several  hands. 

On  the  '2t8t  SepWmber,  1854,  Sdr.  Rol>eTt  AiiBtin  found 
singuUr  i^arviugs  (representations  of  human  hands  and  the  feet  of 
different  animals)  within  a  quartzite  cave  in  the  Mnmbiaou 
district.  Thev  were  very  well  executed,  and  of  a  tjpe  decidedly 
superior  to  some  clumsy  imitations  of  %  more  recent  datf  in  the 

In  1891  Hide  drnwin^pi  were  seen  i>n  a  nwk  face  in  Central 
Australia  hy  Mr.  David  Lindsay. 

In  IHPti  Mr.  Wells  reported  the  discovery  of  cave-drawings  to 
the  South  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  some  500  miles  inland  from 

the  coast. 

But  the  most  important  discoveries— those  of  Grey.  Flinders, 
and  A.  Cunntntf ham— were  made  on  the  sealxiard  of  the  Northern 

The  former's  finds,  on  the  27th  Man^h.  1837,  and  subsequent 
diites,  iu  the  valley  of  the  Glenelg,  were  situated  al)out  60  mileH 
iuland  and  20  miles  South  of  Prince  Brent's  River. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  first  cave  a  "  most  extraordinan'  Urge 
figure  "  was  seen  fieering  down  upon  him,  and  paintings  of  a  man 
and  si'veral  women  were  on  the  walls  and  roof  of  file  interior. 
Superior  artistic  instinct  was  shown  by  the  rock  beil^;  paint«d 
htat^k.  so  as  to  introduce  with  Ki'eater  e^ect  the  red  and  white  of 
the  [liutures.  Hands,  heads,  an  ellipse,  and  other  objects  were 
subsequently  foimd ;  but  jjerhaps  the  most  remarkable  discovery 
was  that  of  the  protile  of  a  human  faoe  and  head  cut  out  iu  a  sajid- 
stone  ruck,  which  carving  bore  undoubted  signs  of  antiquity.  In 
one  instaniv  curious  characters  were  displayed,  and  altogether  five 
colours  -red.  yellow,  blue,  black,  and  white — were  used  in  the 
jMuntings.  Grey  also  found  near  the  coast  several  tumuli  or 
barrows. 

Mr.  Chief  Inspecting  Surveyor  P.  S.  Brockman,  in  his  report 
on  the  exploration  of  North- West  Kimberley,  made  by  him  iu  1901. 
makes  the  following  reference  to  the  cave  paintings : — 

"  A  remarkable  custom  of  the  aborigines  of  the  Western  part 
of  the  district  South  from  Admiralty  Qulf  is  that  of  painting 
representations  of  the  human  figure,  beasts,  reptiles,  etc,  on  almost 
every  available  smooth,  vertical  face  to  be  found  in  the  sandstone 
ranges.  Over  the  area  in  which  these  paintings  occur,  I  frequently 
found  the  pigments  used  at  the  native  camps,  and  inTariably  have 
found  them  in  every  bundle  of  household  noods  abandoned  by  the 
natives  on  our  approach.  These  pigments  consist  of  several  colours 
of  oxide  of  iron,  pipeclay,  and  trround  charcoal." 
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Dr.  F.  H.  House,  who  accompanied  the  expedition  aa  Nutumliat 
iu)d  Botanist,  says : — 

"  The  moit  intereBting  thinK  connt^ted  with  these  natives,  or 
rather  with  a  certain  sectioa  of  them,  is  the  custom  ther  have  of 
making  drawings  on  Buitabl4>  faces  of  rock.  The  first  specimen  of 
these  which  we  met  with  was  near  Camp  F.B.  25,  and  consisted  of 
a  row  of  figures.  The  place  was  one  which  had  been  used  evidently 
for  a  great  number  of  years  for  depositing  the  bonee  of  the  dead. 
The  figures  are  clutheil.  and  all  in  a  similar  style  of  garment,  with 
what  appears  like  a  necktie  just  below  the  throat.  Curiously,  this 
samt-  style  of  figure,  similarly  dressed,  occurred  wherever  paintings 
of  any  extent  were  found.  In  all  there  is  an  absence  of  the  mouth, 
and  what  appears  to  be  a  halo  round  the  head.  These  figures  agree 
iu  these  particulars  with  those  found  by  Qrey,  ou  the  Olenelg.  in 
1637.  The  colours  used  are  red,  yellow,  blaok.  and  whit^,  the  black 
being  charcoal,  and  the  other  colours  argillaceous  earth,  specimens 
of  which  we  found  carefully  wrapped  up  in  paper  bark  parcels  in 
most  of  the  camps  which  had  been  vacated  humedly  owing  to  our 
approach.  The  drawings  are  finished  with  greater  care  and  atten- 
tion to  detail  than  one  would  expect  to  find  in  such  a  primitive  race, 
and  they  apparently  value  them  considerably,  choosing  places,  as 
far  as  possible,  where  they  will  not  be  injured  by  the  weather.  In 
all  the  more  elaborate  drawings  the  colours  appeared  to  have  been 
simplv  mixed  with  water,  and  could  be  smudged  by  rubbing  with 
the  finger,  but  in  one  or  two  places  on  the  Olenelg  I  saw  smaller 
drawings  and  marks  in  red  which  were  made  with  some  other 
pigment,  and  were  not  affected  even  by  wet.  In  the  other 
drawings  the  snakes  appear  to  be  devouring  human  beings,  and  in 
one  drawii^  eggs  are  shown  inside  the  snake.  The  origin  of  these 
figur<<8  affords  an  interesting  field  for  speculation  and  investigation. 
That  they  date  back  before  the  advent  of  the  first  known  white  men 
we  know  from  the  discoveries  of  Orey,  but  evidently  they  must  have 
seen  men  with  clothes  at  an  earlier  date,  possibly  shipwrecked 
mariners,  or  Malaya  who  used  to  come  across  to  the  coast  to  get 
beche-de-mer.  It  is  probable  that  they  copied  their  first  drawings 
from  some  done  by  white  men,  and  the  result  being  pleasing  to 
them  the  art  was  handed  on ;  that  they  should  adhere  so  closely  to 
onedesign  shows  either  a  great  lack  of  originality  or  that  they  attach 
great  importance  to  that  particular  figure.  From  the  extent  of  the 
nrea  over  which  these  drawings  occur  I  should  imagine  they  are  not 
peculiar  to  one  tribe.  We  found  none  South  of  the  Chamlev  River, 
and  how  far  North  they  extend  I  do  not  know ;  but  beside  those 
near  F.B.  25.  others  were  found  near  F.B.  49.  C9,  and  C25.  Near 
C9  was  found  a  single  figure  of  the  same  design  depicted  on  a  piece 
of  basalt  and  deposited  in  a  native  hut  which  had  recently  been 
burnt." 

These  silent  witnesses  all  point  to  the  presence,  at  some  early 
date,  in  this  State,  especially  its  Northern  portion,  of  a  race 
superior  to  that  found  at  the  present  time.  The  existence  of 
indiridnals  of  a  lighter  complexion  and  with  more  r^ular  features 
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than  usual,  noticed  by  several  travellers — -uutably  Grey,  Oiies,  anil 
Stokes  —is.  perhaps,  confirmatory  of  such  an  idea,  and  soyie 
writers  have  laid  j^reat  stress  oa  this  citvumittance. 

The  uative  language  is  derived,  a,i;i;ordiug  to  some  authorities, 
from  the  Ualayau.  The  emphasis  is  usually  on  the  penultimate, 
and  the  structure  is  flexible;  otherwise,  the  aliorigiues  could  not 
repeat  with  facility  the  words  and  sentences  of  the  settlers.  No 
provision  is  made  for  the  expression  of  abstract  conceptions,  nor 
for  reckoning  up  further  than  three,  and  although  there  is  no 
written  language,  yet  the  natives  use  a  cypher,  employing  a  nicked  or 
burnt  stick  as  the  medium  of  communication.  The  hunting  cries  art- 
wild  and  strange,  and  have  a  peculiar  distinctness  of  sound, 
commencing,  as  they  do.  with  hard  consonants,  as  the  "S."  in 
"Kau"  and  "Kw)ee."  The  dialects  of  the  North- West  natives  are 
more  melodious  than  those  of  the  Southern,  but  this  is  only  one  of 
many  differences  noticeable  lietween  them,  and  consequent  upon 
those  varieties  of  climate  and  food  necessarily  found  in  a  country 
extending  from  13"^  34'  to  35"  13'  S.  lat.,  and  having  an  area  of 
nearly  a  million  square  miles. 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  Australasian  Science  Congress,  Mr.  A. 
W.  Howitt,  F.G.S..  contended  that  the  original  occupation  of 
Austral  lands  did  not  occur  in  a  migration  by  wat«r,  by  means  of 
ocean-going  ships,  but  any  immigrant*  who  reached  this  Southern 
Continent  must  have  crosBed  either  by  a  land  bridge  of  isluida 
connecting  Asia  to  Australia,  or  over  some  shallow  channels  at  that 
time  intervening  between  the  two  Continents,  and  navigable  for 
the  crude  means  of  convHvani*;  possessed  by  these  peoples. 

With  reference  to  the  bomoKeneity  between  the  Australian 
aboriginal  dialects,  Mr.  Montague  Miller,  of  Perth,  who  lived  in  the 
country  districts  of  Victoria  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century,  relates  that,  on  a  visit  recently  paid  ta  Coolgardie,  he 
discovered  that  the  aborigines  he  met  there  were  well  acquainted 
with  several  terms  be  had  learnt  aa  a  child  from  some  of  the  now 
ettinct  tribes  of  the  older  State.  Such  were  the  exclamation 
looA  ("hallo!"),  amd  the  words  mannum  ("ride"),  borac  ("no"  or 
"not"),  hungaUalty  ("stupid"),  merrigig  ("very  good"),  quamhy 
("settle"),  mia  mia  ("hut"). 

(z.) — Physical  and  Mental  CBASACTBRisTtcs. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  Australian  aboriginal  falls  little  short  >>f 
the  average  European  in  height,  though  far  inferior  to  him  in 
muscular  development,  the  limbs  being  thin  and  excessively  |eau. 
combined  sometimes  with  an  abnormal  corpulence.  The  bodies  are 
delicately  formed,  and  there  is  the  usual  total  absence  of  calves  to 
the  legs,  so  characteristic  of  the  dark  races  generally.  The  cranial 
formation,  somewhat  finer  in  the  male  than  in  the  female  sex.  is,  uu 
the  whole,  narrow  and  lengthy,  with  high  cheek-bones,  the  lower 
portion  of  the  forehead  about  the  brows  projecting,  the  upper 
receding  rapidly.  The  nose,  narrow  above,  thereby  causing  the  eye* 
o  appear  drawn  together,  becomes  broader  and  somewhat  squat 


further  down.  The  ears  &re  inclined  a  little  forward,  the  mouth  is 
lur^  and  unshapelv.  while  the  teeth  are,  on  the  eontrarv.  fine  and 
white,  the  upper  row,  Uke  the  upper  lip,  moatlv  overlapping  the 
lower.  The  jaw-bone  is  contracted,  the  ohin  small,  and  the  com- 
plexion oftener  coffee-brown  than  actually  bla<;k.  The  pit«h-blai'k 
hair  is  somewhat  curly,  without,  however,  being  woolly,  and,  when 
cleaned  from  the  mase  of  grease  and  dirt  that  usually  clc^fs  it.  is 
fine  and  glossy. 

The  duration  of  life  rarely  eiweda  SO  years.  These  particulars 
regarding  the  physique  and  apjiearance  of  the  natives  of  this  Conti' 
uent,  taken  from  the  description  by  Mr.  Wallace,  apply,  in  the  main, 
to  the  aboriginal  tribes  inhabiting  Western  Australia.  The  av«ragt> 
height  and  girth  of  50  aboriginals  meusur<'d  at  Rottnest  Prison, 
where  natives  from  all  parts  of  the  State  dre  >^>nfiued,  were  found 
to  be  65|  and  33J  inches  respectively. 

Their  intelligence  aud  reflective  faculties  are,  as  a  general  rrile. 
of  a  mean  order,  but  aurpriaing  quickness  of  apprehension,  a  keen 
sense  of  the  ridiculuus.  and  a  great  talent  fur  niiiuicrv  have  been 
often  exhibited  by  aboriginals,  aud  make  them,  in  many  instances. 
very  good  compsnions.  Their  females  have  been  taught  womanly 
accomplishments,  and  tlieir  men  havt-  learned  and  practised  success- 
fullj  mechanical  trades ;  while  in  the  Koioau  Catholic  Mission  at 
New  Norcia,  founded  by  the  Bight  Reverend  Bishop  Salvado,  they 
have  proved  good  gardeners  and  agricnlturists.  Their  perceptive 
faculties  are  very  acute,  and  make  tbem  invaluable  as  Irat^kers ;  and 
as  messengers,  pearl-divers,  Bliepherds,  horse-breakers,  stock- 
drivers.  hunters,  or  at  any  employment  requiring  only  light 
manual  labour,  they  have  pri>ved  sat  is f actor v  and  trust- 
worthy.  Nor.  when  instancing  the  use  of  aboriginals  tt> 
the  white  man,  must  Tommy  Windich,  Tommy  Pierre,  and  other 
natives  who  accompanied  the  early  colonial  explorers  in  some  of 
their  most  arduous  journeys,  and  proved  almost  indispensable,  t>e 
forgotten.  Tliose  ])eople  who,  like  Dampier.  de<'lare  the  West 
Australian  natives  to  be  the  "miserablest  pitiple  on  the  earth." 
forget  such  proofs  of  manufacturing  skill  as  are  displaved  in  the 
spinning  of  the  waist-girdle  from  the  fur  of  the  opossum  or  the  human 
hair;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  their 
primitive  methods  of  calculation,  such  as  that  bv  tallv-sticks  or 
moona  in  the  case  of  time,  show  then  to  l<e  low  in  the  scale  of 
civilisation.  The  best  method  U'  pursue,  when  speaking  of  their 
mental  powers,  is  to  preserve  a  happy  mean,  and  to  rememl>er,  aa 
Englishmen,  Cicero's  advice  to  bis  wealthy  friend  in  Athens  :  "  Do 
not  obtain  your  slaves  from  Britain,  because  thev  are  so  stupid  and 
utterly  incapable  of  being  taught  that  they  ari-  not  fit  to  form  a 
jwrtof  the  household  of  Atticus." 

(3.) — Social  CoNDtrioN  and  Domestic  Habits. 
The  social  conditions  of  each  tribe  are  governed  by  their  food 
supply  and  the  facilities  or  difficulties  of  intercourse.     Aboriginals 
are  conservative  in  their  habits,  refusing,  for  instance,  to  imitate 
the  European  methods  of  preparing  food  by  boiling  or  stewing. 


Tht^  tribes,  with  few  exceptions,  are  esaenti&llr  nomads,  havlii^ 
neither  local  habitatious  nor  plains  of  refuge,  but  roving  only 
within  the  boundaries  of  that  particular  diBtrict,  of  the  many  into 
whieh  the  State  is  divided,  occupied  by  them  according  to  usa^. 
In  thia  they  differ  from  other  peoples  of  migratory  habita,  aod  still 
more  iu  the  fact  that  the  time  of  visiting  particular  portions  of 
their  territ^>ry  is  generally  regulated,  so  that  their  visit  to  that  plaee 
occurs  when  the  |>articular  article  of  fond  for  which  it  is  noted  will 
be  pit'ntiful  or  in  season. 

A  ciu'ioiis  custom,  not  ]]e<:uliar  to  the  Australian  race,  is  that 
of  the  k()l»ug  or  totem,  by  which  that  parti<;ulttr  species  of  the 
animal  or  V(>getable  kingdom  which  is  the  distinguishing  badge  of 
a  particulai:  trilie  is  forbidden  to  the  tribe  a^  an  article  of  food. 
A^in,  certain  foods  are  prohibited  to  youths  till  they  attain  a 
certain  age;  but  this  cust^im  does  iint  seem  to  be  connected  with 
the  taboo  system  mentioned  alxive.  and  arises  merely  from 
utilitarian  motives. 

Fii-kI  is  obtained  by  hunting,  tishing,  or  digging,  and  the  supply 
is  as  a  rule  by  no  means  scanty,  as  some  travellers  would  have  us 
believe,  for  in  a.  far  from  exhaustive  list  pre()ared  by  Sir  George 
Gi'ey.  from  {personal  oliservation  of  different  tribes  which  came 
nndei'  his  notice,  there  occur  the  names  of  about  150  articles  of 
food  (in<-liiding  the  different  s))e<.'te8  of  animals,  fish,  reptiles,  totits. 
etc.)  mentionwi. 

Nor,  although  slow  in  ado|>ting  the  methods  of  aliens,  is  the 
AuHtralian's  way  of  preparing  his  food  stereotyped  or  unsatisfactory. 
Though  rude  ap]»liauce8  are  used,  generally  palatable  and  oftfu 
really  niee  dishes  are  furnished.  Thus,  some  tril>eM  prepare  hsh  for 
cooking  by  wrapping  it  iu  strips  of  a  species  ot  bark  with  a  peculiarly. 
flavoured  juice,  wliii-h  exudes  in  the  pnKvss  of  eooking,  and  being 
preserved  by  the  wrappings,  gives  the  fish  a  flavour  that  would 
satisfy  the  most  capricious  gonnuet. 

In  the  matter  of  housing  they  are  less  particular,  and  their 
dwellings  are  of  the  most  primitive  description,  talting,  genenillv. 
the  form  of  a  brcakwind  composed  of  a  few  logs  or  thick  branches 
covered  with  boughs  i)r  clay.  In  the  North-West  the  natives  sleej> 
in  the  open,  and  their  fire  forms  the  only  camp  they  make.  Little 
clothing  is  retiuired  in  the  case  of  the  aboriginals,  and  beside  the 
girdle  of  yam  (noollian).  the  only  garment  uae<i  is  the  1>ooka.  a 
cloak  made  from  kangaroo  skins. 

Their  ornaments  are  few.  the  skin  of  a  wild-dog's  tail  worn 
acros.'t  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  and  a  tuft  of  emu's  or 
cockatiHi's  feathers  tied  round  the  arm  or  fastened  in  the  hair, 
being  the  most  fasbionalile.  while  iKcasionally  fur  not-klai-es  have 
been  noticed  by  travellers. 

By  inserting  bones  in  the  septum  of  the  nose,  and  scarifying 
the  breast  and  other  ]>arts,  the  face  or  figure,  from  a  native  point 
of  view,  is  improved ;  while  a  kind  of  red  ochre  (whilgey)  is  u«wl 
for  cidour  ornamentation. 
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The  women  are  very  scantily  clothed,  their  hookas  heing  Binaller 
than  Uioae  of  the  men.  Amongst  other  impedimenta  they  carry  the 
«oota,  or  bag  used  when  travelling  for  holding  children,  food, 
ur  uther  burdenB.  the  grubbiiig- stick,  or  wanua,  used  for  dicing 
ruota,  and  the  lighted  fire-stick  of  Banksia  or  Casuariuu.  which 
bitms  like  touchwood,  white  in  parts  of  the  State  the  heart  of  the 
XanthorriiGea,  or  grass  tree,  is  used. 

"Hie  aborigines  displsy  tp^at  cunning,  persevemnce.  and  agility 
in  tracking,  following,  and  hunting  game,  furnished  with  such 
Hffl pie  weapons  as  they  possess,  and  have  three  difiereut  ways  of 
bunting  the  kangaroo,  as  they  have  also  three  different  ways  of 
jdvpanng  its  flesh  when  killed.  Although  rude,  their  hunting 
■pldiun^es  are  admirably  adapted  for  tlie  purposes  to  whi<-h  they 
ire  put :  the  principal  weapons  being  the  boomerang 
(kyley).  hatchet  (kodjia),  knife  (dabba),  spear  (gidjey),  mero  or 
wanner  (throwiug-stick  or  board),  and  dowak  (club).  The  different 
farts  of  their  weapons  are  fastened  with  pirin  (a  kind  of  cement 
anuiiting  of  blackboy  gum  and  charcoal),  and  their  fishing  nets 
uv  ingeniously  made  from  the  triodia  or  spiuifex  plant. 
Hie  firHt-oamed  weapon,  the  kyley,  is  so  constnicied  that,  unless 
mterfered  with,  it  will  assume  a  retrograde  iir  lateral  motion 
M  the  will  of  the  person  by  whom  it  is  thrown.  This  missile  is 
a<>t  unique,  as  some  imagine,  a  wea[>oD  almost  similar  to  it 
ba*ing  been  used  f1>r  hundreds  of  years  in  Abyssinia,  and  earlier 
•till  in  ancient  Egypt.  According  to  Mr.  B.  Sinyth.  however,  it 
Li  doubtful  whether  the  Egyptian  weapon  had  the  (Kiwer  of  return- 
ing, like  most  of  those  made  by  the  Australians.  Most  of  the 
hunting  weajmns  already  mentioned  are,  with  slight  alterations, 
a]iM>  used  in  war ;  but  in  addition,  the  wondah,  a  wooden  shield 
made  of  cork-wood,  with  an  inward  curve  at  the  ends,  and  used  for 
pitrpoaes  of  defence,  is  occasionally  carried. 

Tril>es  obtain  by  liarter  product^i  which  their  own  district 
dxes  not  supply,  e.y..  the  Watchandies.  of  the  Murchisou  district, 
Wevtern  Australia,  buy  a  particular  kind  of  fishing-net.  shells  for 
drinking  vessels,  and  a  much-esteemed  flint  from  the  North; 
Uiomerangs,  shields,  and  red  ochre  from  the  South;  and  a  kind  of 
[•ipectay,  used  as  mourning  pigment,  from  the  East.  In  rettiru  they 
«upply  the  Northern  tribes  with  the  Xanthorrhoea  gum,  to  the 
Sonthem  men  tbey  give  the  beautiful  rose-coloured  crests  of  the 
•ni-katoo.  and  t^i  the  Eastern  men  flints. 

The  chief  amusements  of  the  natives  are  spear-throwing, 
•Luttmg,  Biogiug,  storr -telling,  and  adorning  themselves  with  paint, 
grease,  and  feathers— this  last  being  almost  wholly  confined  to 
the  men. 

(4-) — Laws  ako  Tkbathknt  of  Criminals. 

tt  baa  1,^.^  truly  said  that  man  in  a  savage  stat*  is  eii]>poBed 

i^rt-  ^h    "*'^  «^ith*  an  absolute  individual   freedom,  when-as.  in 

tail^^   ,?  "»a*>ject  toa  complete  system  of  laws  which  not  onlv 

\iJ*.     but   allow    no    Bcojw   for   intellectual    or   moral 
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ilHTelo]iiaeiit.  Sucli  arc  the  traditional  regulatioiis  which  keep  the 
Weateru  Australiau  uativea  in  a  condition  of  barbarism,  and  c^use 
them  to  violate  manv  of  tha  moat  aacred  usa);eB  of  life. 

S{ieaking  f^enerally,  the  tone  of  these  traditions  is  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  stnm^r  and  more  influential  members  of  the 
oommunitj,  the  older,  to  the  detriment  of  the  yoKtager,  in  favour 
of  the  man  rather  than  tlie  woman. 

Whether  these  laws  are  suited  to  tlie  (conditions  of  uncivilised 
life  in  an  open  question,  hut  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pointa 
alx>iit  thoui  is  their  ^neml  acceptance  l\v  tlie  [>eople  whom  theY 
afl«ct,  and  tht?  rfauy  submission  to  the  penalties  inflicted  in 
accordance  with  their  provisions.  An  instance,  ineutioued  bv  the 
Kev.  C.  G.  Niivlay,  exemplifies  this  :  Two  young  persona,  in  the 
VictJtria  ilistrict,  wli<i  werv'  enamourvHl  of  one  another,  were  content  to 
suffer  severe  pimiahmeut  three  times  repeated,  in  order  that,  the  law 
being  satistifd,  thev  niight  afterwards  live  together. 

With  r^ipird  t<)  what  may  be  termed  ■'  forest  laws,"  the  pen&ltif  s 
are  severe. 

It  has  ahvady  l>een  stated  that  eaeh  trihe  haa  a  partiiular 
district  defined  by  well-known  and  reeogi-.ised  IrauDdaries ;  but, 
furthernimv,  in  sonu-  vases,  each  tril>e'B  district  is  subdivided,  and 
eai-h  uialf's  family  has  a  jiarticular  section  (booja)  presened.  the 
different  si-clious  iurryinn  hunting  privileges  within  their  bnund- 
arics.  and  no  HtmuKt-r,  exiwpt  by  invitation,  has  the  right  to  enter 
such  Btt-tiiiiis,  ■•  Poiirhers  "  in  this  respect  are  invariably  punished 
—often  by  death. 

Strin>;eut  laws  for  the  preservation  of  food  are  absolutely 
necessart'  and  are  ri};idly  enforced. 

Thus,  no  vegetable  products  used  by  the  natives  as  food  are 
plucked  iir  feathered  when  hearing  aeed,  and,  as  mentioned  else- 
where. <vrtain  classes  of  natives  are  forbidden  particular  articles 

Ttn'  lirat  urvat  principle  in  connection  with  punishment  is 
based  on  the  ler  fnlwuia,  subject  to  the  modification  that  the 
relatives  of  a  culprit  an>  implicated  in  his  guilt. 

As  a  general  rule,  when  a  man  is  killed,  the  duty  of  avenging 
his  death,  whether  it  lie  t-aused  accidentally  or  not,  devolves  ui>on 
his  nearest  relative,  wh^j  is  di^n^ced  and  disowned  if,  through 
men:y  or  i.-owardice,  he  fails  to  enforce  the  law's  demands.  A 
nend^ttii  in  e8tal>Hahcd  :  but.  if  it  be  found  impossible  to  compass 
the  death  of  the  actual  culprit,  the  sacrifice  of  some  member  of  the 
latter's  family    -even  a  child— will  answer  the  purpose  equally  well. 

This  explains  to  a  great  extent  the  murder  of  innocent  settlers, 
who  have  often  snflered  vioarii>U8ly  for  their  predecessors*  mis- 
doings. 

Sedui.'tiou,  incest,  and  adultery  are  nominallr  punishable  bv 
death,  but  are  fn^iuently   ri'garded  as  only  calling  for  a  lesser 
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The  moet  onunon  form  of  puniahment  lew  than  death,  ae  used 
for  minor  offences,  it  the  speariDg  of  the  offender  through  different 
parts  of  the  body,  preferably  the  leg  or  thigh. 

As  an  instance  of  the  law's  inequality  of  burden,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  a  wife  is  not  only 
Tinted  upon  her,  but  also  frequently  upon  the  wife  of  the  man  who 
bM  cauMd  the  trouble.  Thus  the  two  husbands  escape,  and  tha 
women,  innocent  and  guilty,  are  indiscriminately  punished. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  desire  for  fairness  is  shown  by  the  regu- 
lation that  should  an  animal  be  speared  by  two  persons,  it  is  giren 
to  him  who  threw  his  spear  first. 

(5.)— Mabriaqk  ahd  Imhebitamcb  Ststrh. 

The  laws  relating  to  marriage  and  inheritant^e  amongst  the 
West  Australian  aboriginals  deserve  separate  consideration,  being 
almost  unique  when  compared  with  those  obtaining  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  natives  are  divided  into  tribes  with 
£amilies  distinct  in  themselves ;  but  this  arrangement  is  to  a 
certain  extent  temporary  and  dej^endent  en  thf  life  of  the  chief  or 
bead  man.  What  is  meant  by  this  will  lie  more  clearly  explained 
by  examining  the  two  fundamental  axioms  enunciated  l>y  Grey. 

Children  of  either  sex  take  the  clan  or  family  name  of  the 
mother,  and 

A  man  and  his  wife  cannot  be  of  the  same  clan  (hut  the  system 
of  intermarriages  varies  in  different  districts). 

Examining  the  second  statement  first,  the  following  is  a  tabular 
arrangement  of  relationship  in  six  families  al>oiit  New  Norcia 
(drawn  up  by  Bishop  Salvado)  :— 

6.  8,  :i,  A  ) 
*.  6. 1 
I,  .'>,  2, 1. 

6,3 


The  upper  lines  of  bracketed  figures  show  the  families  to  which 
intermarriage  is  permitted,  the  lower  those  to  which  it  is  forbidden. 

[According  to  Sir  John  Forrest,  the  marriage  laws  among  the 
natives  of  the  North-West  coast  are  different  from  the  fon-^iting. 
The  aboriginals  are  divided  into  four  families,  the  namea  of  which 
are  Boonin^^uoo.  Banigher.  Kimera,  and  Patjarie.  The  first  two 
can  intermarry,  and  the  last  two  also,  but  no  other  alliance  is 
possiblei  for  instance,  if  you  meet  a  Buorun^nC"*"  tnan,  hi^  wife 
must  be  of  the  Banigher  family.  The  children  do  not,  however, 
follow  the  father's  or  the  mother's  family,  and  those  of  such  a  union 
aa  has  been  instanced  would  take  the  name  of  Kimera;  whercaii  if 
the  name  of  the  husband  were  Banigher,  and  of  the  wife  B<H>ruug' 
gnoo,  the  offspring  would  be  called  Paljarie.] 
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The  sjstem  of  mlieritanc«  follows  tliat  of  namei  and  ia  strictly 
materual.  Thus  it  follows  that.  amongBt  the  tribes  first  mentioiied 
the  Ttossession  of  certun  districts  must  be  handed  over  from  on« 
fiimily  to  another  every  succeeding  generation. 

Although  the  child  belong  to  the  family  of  its  mother,  yet  it 
lielongs  to  the  father's  tribe,  and  be  has  consequently  the  right  to 
(let'ide  whether  it,  when  bom.  ahull  live  ur  die. 

The  crime  of  infanticide  is  common,  and  Orey  found  t^t  41 
females,  whose  coses  were  noticed  V>y  him,  had  only  188  childreo 
living.  The  practice  may  be  attribute  to  the  fact  that,  in  some  cases, 
the  populatiuu  of  a  particular  hunting  ground  is  too  la^|e  ia  com- 
jtarison  with  the  supply  of  food  obtainable  in  that  district; 
consequently,  some  action  has  to  be  taken  t»  check  the  increase. 
The  female  children  axe  almost  invariably  assigned  at  birth,  or 
when  very  young,  to  some  particular  man,  who  is  generally  one  <rf 
the  older  ones. 

Thus  these  men  have,  usually,  a  plurality  of  wives,  aud  this 
system  entails  a  disparity  between  the  number  of  marriageable 
males  and  females ;  whilst  the  younger  men,  even  if  saccessful  is 
obtaining  prospective  bndes.  have  ten  or  more  years  to  wait  till  the 
girls  can  become  their  wives. 

For  these  reasons  the  crime  of  seduction  is  a  very  common  one, 
and  indirectly  leads  to  many  of  the  murders  and  tribal  troubles 
which  are  constantly  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  community.  The 
k'virate  law,  by  which,  at  a  man's  death,  his  wives  are  passed  on 
to  his  brother,  also  helps  to  foment  trouble  aud  cause  dissatisfoction. 

The  marriage  ceremony  simply  consists  in  taking  the  bride  to 
her  husband's  hut,  which  she  then  prepares  or,  in  some  cases, 
makes  a  new  one,  for  bis  reception.  After  this  simple  ceremony  the 
bride  becomes  her  husband's  property  so  absolutely  that  he  may 
hereafter  barter,  exchange,  or  mortgage  her  at  his  pleasure. 

(6.)— SlTPKBSTITIONS   AND   PECULIAR  CuSTOHB. 

No  t)eople  are  more  slaves  to  ceremony  than  the  natives  of 
Western  Australia ;  in  fact,  for  almost  every  daily  occurrence  of 
life  a  corresponding  form  exists. 

The  superstitious  ceremonies  accompanyii^  death  and  burial 
are  especially  worthy  of  note,  and  the  following  features  seem  to 
be  common  to  several  descriptions  furnished  from  different  parts  of 
the  State  of  the  forms  observed  there  on  such  occasions. 

At  the  tinke  of  death,  professional  female  mourners  are  intru- 
iluced.  and  the  women  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  exhibit 
their  grief  by  gashing  the  flesh  on  their  cheeks  and  foreheads,  and 
i.'OTering  their  heads  and  breasts  with  a  kind  of  white  pipeclay ; 
whilst  the  men  put  powdered  charcoal  on  their  foreheads.  A 
curious  custom,  somewhat  similar  to  that  prevalent  at  the  present 
time  amongst  the  Bedouins,  existed,  when  the  deceased's  hut  was 
torn  up  immi-diately  after  his  death. 
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The  fuoeral  obsequiea  ure  performed  to  the  accompajiiment  of 
dirges  and  lamentations. 

A  iballow  grave,  about  four  feet  lij  three,  hacin^  been  dug,  a 
bed  of  leaves  ia  placed  at  the  twttom,  and  the  body  in  lowered,  its 
^seral  position  being  a  doubled-up  one  with  the  knees  bent  up  to 
the  breast,  and  the  arms  crossed,  the  face  being  turoed  towards  the 
Esft  These  optrations  are  presided  over  by  a  boo\'l-ya  or  native 
wroerer,  whose  duty,  in  addition  to  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  work,  is  to  ascertain  what  particular  spirit,  booyl-ya,  or  family 
ti  mponsible  for  his  clansman's  death,  and  to  see  that  the  grave 
I)M  due  East  and  West.  £arth  and  boughs  are  then  placed  on  the 
body,  and  the  deceased's  weapons  on  top  of  them.  A  heap  of 
buahes  or  mound  is  generally  placed  over  all,  and  a  fire  lighted  to 
attract  and  keep  the  evil  spirit  that  is  responsible  for  the  death, 
when  it  returns  to  the  grave ;  for  in  case  of  its  finding  no  fire,  it  is 
thooght  that  it  will  probably  go  to  the  next  camp  and  do  further 
mitchief.  This  spirit  is  supposed  to  take  the  form  of  a  smalt 
browa  lizard  called  "  Bilya  Backan,"  but  sometimes  another 
nuniter  called  the  "  Wangul,"  which  is  supposed  to  reside  in  fresh 
water  lakes,  is  blamed. 

The  booyl-yas,  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made,  are  sorcerers 
who  are  always  objects  of  myst^'rious  dread,  having  power,  it  is 
believed,  to  transport  tbemselveB  through  th>?  air  invisibly.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  able  to  uure  and  inflict  diseases  by  uie^s  of  l>onei« 
and  other  matter  which  they  have  invested  with  evil  influence. 
Other  euueretitions  of  the  natives  are  those  relating  to  an  evil  spirit 
ailed  "  Ginga,"  which  the  natives  avoid,  as  they  also  do  "  Mullion," 
a  wicked  being  in  a  high  tree,  who  seizes  bWitfelhuvs  and  devours 
them  in  his  abode  —the  Milky  Way.  A  certain  form  of  crystal- 
puing  exists  amongst  the  alwriginals,  but  their  women  are  for- 
bidden even  the  sight  of  one  of  the  pieces  of  "  teyl,"  as  it  is  called. 
With  regard  to  religious  superstitious  or  beliefs,  they  use  a  word. 
"Piama."  which  signifies  the  common  ancestor  of  the  black  folk, 
and  may  possibly  include  the  idea  of  a  benefict-nt  deity.  It  is 
<-ertain  that  they  cannot  grasp  the  idea  of  suicide,  and  notions  aii 
ta  a  future  state  are  practically  non-existent.  The  most  general  of 
ih^  customs  observiil  by  the  natives  are  the  holding  of  the  cor- 
roliore*-,  polygamy,  circumcision,  scarring  of  the  ^>erson,  knocking 
oat  the  front  teeth,  and  v'arious  rites  of  mutilation  to  which  thi- 
ymiths  are  submitted  before  their  admittance  to  the  privileges  of 
manhood. 

There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  about  the  localities  to  which  tlic 

tracttce  of  circuincisiun  is  confined,  but,  according  t.u  Sir  John 
•>fTe«L,  it  is  performed  South  and  West  of  a  line  drawn  from  Point 
Calver  to  the  Oeraldine  Mine,  on  the  Murchison  River.  Mr.  H.  F. 
Johnston  found  it  prevalent  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Kimlierley 
dintriet.  In  this  custom,  as  in  mauy  others,  there  is  a  striking 
flmilmritv  to  those  observances  eufcinx-d  amongst  the  Jews  in 
e  with  the  Uosaic  law. 
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Of  the  cereiuoniee  mentioned  above,  the  corroboree  is  perhaps 
the  moHt  distinctive,  althouerh  resembling  in  nuay  pointn 
<jiinilar  customs  of  the  Folynefliims.  It  often  takes  the  form 
of  a  war-dance,  but  seems  to  have  several  modifications  to  suit  the 
lelebration  of  different  events.  A  very  usual  method  of  performing 
it  is  as  follows : — One  native  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  semi-circle  of 
painted  and  ornamented  savages,  who  danc«  in  front  of  him  with 
wild  gesticnlationa  and  cries,  he,  for  his  part,  exhibiting  different 
liantomimic  gestures  expressive  of  certain  events,  such  as  the  hunt- 
ing of  emus,  kangaroos,  etc.,  and  occasionally  (.hantiug  a  descriptiYe 
song.  These  dunces  are.  as  a  rule,  confined  t)  the  men.  pemirm- 
iinces  by  women  being  exceptional  {althougb,  sitting  in  the  back- 
ground, they  frequentiv  join  in  the  chantiug).  Instances  of  melo- 
dious native  chants  an^  recitatives  have  been  suppUed  by  travellers, 
but  generally  the  singing  of  the  natives  in  toese  corroborees  is 
monotonous  and  unmusical  to  civilised  ears,  so  that  in  no  way  do 
these  functions  prove  as  graceful,  picturesque,  or  attractive  as 
aboriginal  performances  of  the  same  kind  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

(7.I— MlSCKLLAHBODS. 

Whether  the  o(.-cu)>ation  of  the  State  hy  white  settlers  has 
prDve'l  a  benefit  or  injury  to  its  original  inliabitants  is  a  ^nvslio 
ri-.r'ita  which  had  better,  perhaps,  be  left  unnoticed ;  as  the  evidence, 
■  's)iecially  in  the  case  of  the  so-catled  civilised  natives,  is  somewhat 
contradictor!-. 

Their  past  history  and  present  hahits  do  nut  afford  much 
ground  for  hopefulness  as  to  their  probable  future.  Turned  off 
their  natural  hunting  grounds,  they  lack  their  accustomed  means  of 
existence,  and  have  been  prone  to  retaliate  for  real  or  imaginary 
wrongs;    this  leading  to  further  retaliations  ou  the  jtart  of  the 
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Again,  although  persons  are  forbidden  by  law  to  supply 
aboriginals  with  intoxicating  liquors,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
consumption  of  strong  drink  by  the  natives  is  considerable.  Thia, 
with   other  degrading  vices,   will  probably   prove  their  ruin   and 

Sroduii'  their  ultimate  extinction,  as  they  are  at  present  rapidly 
ecreasing  in  numlver  in  the  settled  districts. 

The  natives  are  protectt-d  in  the  matter  of  serviiv  to  whites 
by  laws  which  insist  on  definite  contracts  equally  binding  on 
employers  an<1  employees,  and  illegal  unless  witnessed  by  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  one  of  the  i)rotectors  apjx)intcd  by  the -Governor,  or 
B-Kiie  other  person  appointed  bv  the  District  Hesident  Magistrate. 
The  Home  Government  have  always  aeknowledged  their  duty  to  the 
natives,  and  every  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Colonial  Giivemment 
to  fulfil  that  obligation.  In  1871  the  Legislative  Council  reported 
that  it  was  desirable  to  appropriat«  grants  of  land  to  aboriginals. 
In  187-1  an  Act  was  passed  giving  powers  to  the  principala  o{  native 
industrial  institutions  t^  act  as  trust«.>es  to  orphan  native  children, 
and  in  1877  a  reserve  of  SU.OOO  acres  was  made  in  the  Murchiaon 
Valley  for  the  benefit  of  the  aboriginals.  This  grant  baa  been  mbse- 


qomdy  ( L897)  withdrawn,  and  100,000  acres  on  the  Forrest  River. 
Eimberl^,  eubstituted  for  it.  In  1886  an  Act  was  passed 
tathorising  the  eetablishmeat  of  a  Board  for  tlie  better  protectlou 
li  the  aborigines  and  the  man^jiement  of  aboriginal  affairs,  and  to 
■mend  ihe  law  relating  to  contracts  with  and  other  matters  affecting 
tborigioal  servants. 

Id  1897  a  Bill,  whii^h  went  further  still,  was  passed  by 
both  the  Houses  of  Legislature,  Bv  this  enactment  the 
control  of  the  ahoritfines  was  transferred  from  the  irresponsibU- 
Board  to  a  stib-department  of  the  Stat«.  under  the  control  of  a 
mponeible  Minister  of  the  Crown,  with  a  provision  for  the 
•Miropriation  of  a  sum  of  ^S.OOO  per  annum  for  the  use  of  such 
nb-department;  the  duties  of  such  department  being  to  apportion 
the  moneys  above-mentioned,  to  distribute  blankets  and  other 
rdief,  to  provide  for  the  custody  uf  the  children  of  almrigiuals,  to 
provide  medical  assistance  and  comforts  to  sick,  aged,  and  iufinL 
nativeH,  to  manage  the  reserves,  and  to  exercise  a  general  supervision 
and  care  over  the  native  population  of  the  State. 

Nor  have  privat«  and  religious  efforts  been  wanting  to 
un^liomte  their  condition. 

As  vi^rly  as  1846  a  Benedictine  Mission  was  commenced  by 
Fatlier-i  Serra  and  Salvado,  and.  though  labouring  under  what 
aji|ic,iivd  tihnost  insuperable  difBculties  at  first,,  it  is  now 
w-kuowled^'d  to  lie  an  unqualified  success. 

There  ;ire  two  ecbuoU  at  the  mission  for  the  children  of  the 
aborif^iues,  one  for  the  Im)V8  and  the  other  for  the  girls.  There 
has  h*«D  erected  a  cruciform  church  of  stone,  160  feet  long,  a 
monaflti^ry.  and  50  other  buildings  of  brick  and  stone,  including 
a  floiir  mill,  and  factories  where  all  the  clothing,  I)o0te.  shoes, 
•^v..  are  made  for  the  use  of  the  mission ;  also  dwellings  for  the 
married  aborigiues,  and  orphanages  for  the  Imys  and  girls.  ■  Over 
1.000  acres  of  land  have  been  cleared,  and  fully  8(>0  acres  are 
under  cultivation.  There  are  at  the  mission  postal,  tel^^ph,  and 
noney  order  offices,  and  a  courthouse,  whe)<>  a  resident  medical 
i>fficer  is  stationed. 

A  number  of  aborigines  are,  in  return  for  their  labour,  lodged 
i^kithed.  educated,  and  supplied  with  all  necessaries  by  the  monks 
of  th*-  mission. 

The  number  of  altorigines  and  half-castes  at  the  mission  on  the 
1m  January,  1901.  is  reported  to  have  lieen  as  follows  : — 
Murrii-d  native  men  and  women  ...         ...     40 

Their  children  (boys  and   girb) IIB 

Other  native  boys  under  14  ...         ...     2;! 

Kativi-  bojB  over  14  ...     HI 

Aboriginal  and  half-caste  girb  under  14  23 
Native  and  hajf-oute  ^rlsover  14  ...  H 
Aliori){ines,  men  (widowers)         ...         ...       -i 

Aborifcines,  woiuun  (widowu)       ;l 

AlK>ri|(injt1  man  ov»r  7<i  .Vfars      ...         ...       1 

Total         15S      .^  , 
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Siace  the  lamented  death  of  Bishop  Salvado,  after  hie  long  naif- 
sacrifice  fur  the  lienefit  of  the  Aborigines,  in  1900,  the  mission  is 
now  under  the  charge  of  the  Reverend  Father  P.  Torres. 

A  mission  for  the  benefit  of  aborigines  of  the  Kimberler 
district  was  founded  in  1890  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Gibuej,  the 
present  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Perth.  This  mission  is  under 
the  charge  of  the  monks  of  La  Trappe,  and  is  situated  at  Beag-U- 
Bay.  near  Broome. 

On  the  11th  April,  1892,  eight  niissioners.  under  the  command 
of  Abbot  Januy,  landed  in  this  State,  and  since  tbeu  have 
continued  the  work  with  vigour,  tht-  whole  staff  of  the  mission  now 
comprising  five  priests  and  seven  lay  brethren. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1897  a  mission  was  commenced 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Anglican  Board  of  Missions,  by  four  lay 
members  of  that  Chunb  — Uessrs.  Hale.  Ormerod,  Lennox,  and 
Clathercole.  assisted  by  a  grant  from  the  Aborigines'  Protection 
Board.  This  mission  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  natives  of 
East  Kimberley.  being  situated  at  Camera  Pool,  »n  the  Forrest 
River,  which  flows  into  Cambridge  Gnlf.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
extreme  hostility  of  the  natives,  who  wounded  and  nearly  succeedi-d 
in  killing  the  leader,  the  mission  was  abandoned.  Anotlter  luissioii 
has  since  been  started  by  one  of  the  })arty,  Mr.  Ormerod.  associat^'d 
with  Mr.  Hadley,  at  Sunday  Island,  the  results  i)f  which  it  would 
be  premature  at  present  to  remark  upou. 

An  Aborigines  Department  having  l>een  establisheil  in  April. 
1898.  under  Statute  61  Vict.,  No.  5,  Ihe  relief  granted  to  indigent 
natives  has  l>eeu  organised  under  Q-overnment  supervision,  and 
facilities  are  thus  afforded  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  census  of  the 
numl)er  of  aborigines  in  the  State.  Returns  are  now  bi'iug 
received,  though  not  yet  complete.  According  to  the  ceuans  of 
1891  the  total  number  of  natives  in  the  settled  districts  mixing 
with,  or  in  the  service  of.  white  i)L'ople  was  5,670,  of  whom  3,2-23 
were  males  and  2,447  females.  A  rough  census  was  taken  by  Ihe 
Aborigines  Department  in  1899  of  the  natives  in  cimtiict  with 
whites,  the  result  being  as  follows:  — 
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ThetAtal.  12.307.  did  not  include  the  numeroud  wild  triWs  of 
EuHt  Kimberley.  nor  those  roaming  to  the  East  of  the  Ouldfields. 
At  the  general  census  of  1901  the  numlH-r  i>f  male  AlM)rigin('a 
"  civilised  or  semi- civilised,"  "  in  employment  or  living  in  proximity 
to  settlements,"  was  found  to  lie  2.9;J'i.  that  of  the  feinaleM  2.324. 
total  5.260.  Tbir  number  of  half-castes  was  :  males,  47t> :  females, 
445;  total,  it21.     TIiimc  "  living  in  a  purely  wild  state"  were  noi 
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inclnded ;  this,  no  doubt,  was  the  r^ase  with  many  of  those  t^iven  as 
'- aelf-supportiii);  "  iu  th<?  census  of  the  Aborigines  Department. 

By  Act  of  Ci>uncil,  Rottnest  Island  was  made  an  aboriginal 
lioul  settlement  in  the  year  1841.  The  native  prisoners  on  tha 
ttland  aiv  employed  at  farming,  gardening,  salt  collecting  and 
nfining.  lime  bnming,  cutting  and  carting  firewood,  etc. 


Introductosy. 

The  Year  Book  for  1898-9  coutaiuti  HsU  nf  the  mammalia  and 
birds  of  the  State  ;  but  as  ao  many  marsupials  have  since  been  dis- 
vovered.  it  is  necessary  t^i  repeat  the  list  with  the  additions  ;  while  in 
the  I'aae  of  the  birds  only  the  oaiui's  of  a  few  then  omitted  atid  of 
those  since  dixcovered  can  be  given,  fur  the  revised  classification  of 
the  birds,  after  discussions  at  various  ciinferences  of  ornithologists 
(luring  the  hist  thirty  years,  is  at  length  settled,  but  will  not  be 
received  in  time  for  this  issue.  Lists  of  the  remaining  vertebrates 
(animals  with  bavkboueaj.  viz..  reptiles,  batrachians.  and  fish,  are 
uow  published  for  the  first  time.  Vernacular  names  are  given 
when  such  exist,  although  many  of  these  are  most  misleading, 
havinu  been  ho  often  applied  by  early  settlers  to  creatures  totally 
diMDiilar  in  structure  to  those  to  wbich  the  names  belong,  owing 
('■  lonie  slight  external  resemblance. 

Where  the  animals  occur  tliroughoiit  the  State,  no  locality  is 
ipven  :  but  where  their  habitats  are  restricted  they  are  indicated  by 
the  initial  letters  of  the  zoo -geographical  sub-areas,  viz.,  North. 
North. West,  South-West.  and  Central,  the  latter  c^imprising  all  the 
interior  in  which  the  rainfall  is  verv  limited. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  valuable  assist- 
arn*  I  have  received  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Milligan.  the  Houorarj' 
CoDHiilting  Ornithologist  to  the  Museum,  who  has  written  the 
itTvMtvr  portion  of  the  notes  on  the  birds,  and  to  Mr.  Edgar  B. 
Wait**,  of  Sydney,  in  the  identification  of  some  of  the  fish. 

Native  Anihals. 
The  Australian  region  is  the  most  marked  of  any  on  the  earth ; 
indHrtl.   mitiie   authcmties   think    that   it  <onstitutes   a  main  soo- 
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l^eographitAl  re|j;ioii  ua  opposed  to  tbe  rest  of  the  world,  so  ivinark- 
able  are  the  pe<.'uliaritieB  uf  the  mammals  ti>  be  found  in  it ;  for, 
ezclusive  of  Maa  and  animals  introduced  hy  him,  the  marine 
mammals,  and  a  few  bats  and  rodents,  they  are  all  implaceiital 
mammals — marsupials  and  monotremes,  the  lowest  in  or|fauisation 
of  the  mammalia,  yet  offering  a  wonderful  variety  of  fonus  and 
habita. 

The  order  iUouotrf^iuata  contains  the  lowest  of  the  uiiiiinuals. 
which  in  their  structure  show  some  points  coune^'tinf;  them  with  the 
reptiles.  It  comprises  but  two  )^nera.  viii..  Oniithnrhi/nrliuii.  the 
duck-billed  platypus,  only  found  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  the 
Echidna,  the  so-called  native  ^^oruupine  or  hedfreht^,  an  auintal 
covered  with  spines,  which  hide  the  hair.  Of  the  four  B])ecieM,  one, 
X.  aeiileata,  o4-curs  throii^^hout  Australia.  It  is  not  uncomnioii  in 
the  Eastern  districts  and  North-WeHt  of  this  State.  Another 
belont^s  to  Tasmania,  and  the  two  others  to  New  Guinea.  Their 
feet  are  five-toed  and  very  powerful,  enablini;  them  to  burrov  at  a 
f^reitl  rate.  They  have  a  lou^  narrow  snout,  small  mouth,  and  lon^ 
extensile  tongue  for  catchiug  the  ants,  on  which  they  live.  They 
have  no  twtti.  Like  the  OrnUhorhynckwi.  they  lay  eggs,  which  art 
hati^hed  in  a  leiiijHirarv  pouch  develoi>ed  during  the  breeding  season. 
The  monotri'iuea  are  the  only  ovi[)aroua  mammals  now  existing. 
Their  lempcrature  is  20°  lower  than  that  of  Man,  being  only  78^. 
Their  skeletons  show  a  marked  difference  ta  those  of  any  other 
niammuls  iu  the  littaehmeut  of  the  ril>s.  in  the  c^ollarbones,  and  in 
having  the  long  epi-pubic  bones,  cummouly  called  "marsupial" 
bones,  as  tlifse  latter  are  also  found  in  the  marsupials,  though  in 
none  of  tlie  higher  mammals. 

The  uiarsiipiatia  are  divided  into  two  sub-orders ; — { I.)  The 
Polyprotndoniia  (having  iiutny  front  teeth),  includes  the  bandiiitote. 
native  cats.  Tasmauian  wolf,  etc. ;  the  Phascologale.  pouched  mice, 
banded  ant-eater,  and  the  American  or  tni(!  opossums,  which  are 
all  carnivorous  or  insectivorous,  and  liave  as  a  rule  strong  canines. 
(TI.)  The  Diprotodontia  {having  two  front  teeth),  are  so  called 
because  in  luost  of  them  the  two  incisors  are  strongly  developed, 
while  the  canines  are  either  rudimentary  or  wanting  altogether. 
This  sul>-order  mmprises  the  kangaroos,  and  the  Australian 
up«)sBUtnit  or  phiiluugcrs,  and  wombats,  which  art.>  all  vegetable 
feeders. 

These  sub-onlcrs  fall  into  seven  distiuct  families,  as  under :  - 
Firiit,  Thi-  Noti)ryctid«B,  containing  only  a  marsupial  mole  found  iu 
the  sand  plains  1,500  miles  North  of  Adelaide,  but  which  in  all 
probability  will  U'  found  in  the  North-Eaat  of  tlie  Centiul  District 
of  this  State  i  recond,  the  Didelpbvide.  the  true  opossums, 
inhabiting  Ameriiu.  the  only  mantupial  now  existing  outside  the 
Australian  region;  ikird,  the  Dasyuridte,  the  native  cats,  a  group 
of  camivorons  and  insectivorous  marsupials  ;  very  remarkable  forms 
occur  in  the  geuuH  Sminihopitif.  insectivorous  animals,  iu  outward 
appearance  liarely  disting:uisbable  from  common  mice;  two  8|)ecieM 
of  th'se  have  up  to  the  present  been  recorded  as  iohalriting  Western 
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Aastnilia,  but  owing  to  tb«ir  dimiQutivti  size  ttud  utx^tiirDul  liabits, 
otbera  have  in  all  prohabilitv  escaped  notice ;  fourth,  the  Pemnmlidte, 
the  baodicoot«,  soft  long-furred  lu  sect -eaters,  about  the  size  of  a 
nbbit ;  ajid  the  singular  pi^-fi>ot«d  Chiy.ropiu.  toi-ally  known  as  the 
"  kntelope,"  found  iu  the  North  and  Central  Districts  of  the  State ; 
fiflk,  the  Phascolom^idffi,  the  wimiliats,  fonnd  only  in  (he  Eastern 
States  and  Tasmania;  rizlh,  the  Phalangoridee.  the  Phakngers, 
called,  locally,  opoaaums :  and  seventh;  the  Ma<;ropo<lidse,  the  kan- 
garoos, which  vary  in  size  fnini  the  great  kauganm,  Macropun 
gigamleuM,  attaining  a  length  of  over  five  feet  frum  the  tip  of  the 
now  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  down  to  the  Bmall  kangaroo  rats. 

Dofguridie. — The  native  wild  cat.  Dnnyiiriii  ijeqffroyi.AO  destruc- 
ti»e  to  poultry,  is  very  couiinun  throughout  Australia.  Itu  f iir  is 
mu-ked  by  light  spote.  It  ia  the  liirgeat  of  the  camivuroua  luarsupials 
of  Western  Australia.  The  Phascologale,  of  which  five  i^ipecies  are 
found,  are  much  smaller  and  more  slender.  Tliey  are  arboreal  and 
iDsectivorous,  while  the  pouched  mice  (Sminihoptu')  are  atill  smaller 
and  terrestrial,  though  living  uiion  similar  food.  A  new  species  of 
Ph»col<^le  was  recently  disiorered  by  Mr.  Bligh,  in  the  Pilbara 
district,  and  is  apparently  an  exception  Xa  the  rule  of  this  genus, 
being  terrestrial  inst«a<l  of  arl)oreal  in  habit.  The  mime  P.bligki 
has  been  suggested  by  the  writer.  Tlie  sub-family  of  Myrme- 
ootMina)  is  limited  iu  its  rungi-  to  thi'  Southern  jxirtion  of  thin 
State  and  the  contiguous  parts  of  South  Australia.  ItiontaiiiN  Imt 
one  spei-ies.  ^f,fal>eiaiu$,  the  liaudwd  ant-eater,  a  gmi^ful  s(|Hirri'l- 
like  crvature  ;  a  tree- climber.  thHTigh  8[)eiiding  most  of  its  tiine  oii 
the  ground  searching  for  insectN.  It  has  ^i  or  W  teeth,  the  lai^-st 
nuroiier  of  auy  known  marsupial. 

Pframelidf.—Oi  the  15  spei-ies  known,  six  oi-cur  in  thiw  Stat.'. 
They  are  omnivorous,  but  live  chiefly  <m  in-ects.  for  wliidi  they 
burrow  in  the  ground.  Ti-etb  46  to  48.  The  fore  limbs  have  two  or 
three  toes  only  of  any  use.  the  remuindei  being  rudimentary.  The 
hind  limhs  are  longer,  and  have  four  or  tive  toes  fully  dcvt>loped. 
nie  ralihit-WndiciMit  liiib  very  long,  soft,  silky  fur,  and  very  lui^e 
wrs.  It  is  not  tmcommon  iu  the  Kastem  districtj^.  and  ext>-nds 
into  South  Australia.  P.  I)irr-irf„iu.  discovere.1  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Tunney,  on  Barrow  Island,  is  the  smallest  of  the  Bandicoots.  A 
full  descriptiim  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Oldticld  Thomas,  in  the  last 
Tolnme  of  Novit-iten  Zoi-higirn-. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  memlxT  of  thix  family  is  the 
Pig-foot«d  Bandi«)Ol.  or  Anlelri|K'  (Vhreropii*  i-nafna<'tiKl.  in  which 
the  fore  feet  have  the  second  and  third  toes  friUy  developed,  and  of 
equal  leng:th.  the  others  lieiug  mdinu-ntary  orahseut,  wIj tie  the  hind 
foot  is  niainly  composed  of  the  fourth  t'le.  the  others  U'ing  ininuti- 
and  useless.  The  veruacular  name  is  due  to  the  striking  resenibJaiici- 
of  ito  fore  feet  ti>  those  of  a  ]>ig. 

PknUini/eridif.- Thf  Pha]anger«.  or  •Aiistndian  ()|nissums." 
are  distinguished  from  the  other  marsupials  liy  the  ei|ually- 
denbtped   hind   toes,    their    uaillcHs    but    fully    developed    '~i\. 


toM,  aiid  tbeir  dentition.  They  are  Hiuall  animala  with  long  noses, 
tfon,  and  tails,  with  the  tips  of  the  great  toes  expanded  into  broad 
flat  pads,  which  are  of  great  use  iu  climbing  trees,  on  the  anterior 
limbs  all  the  five  digits  are  provided  with  loi^  sharp  claws  and 
the  thumb  in  but  slightly  opposable.  Almost  all  this  family  are 
remarkable  for  the  eitreme  softness  and  richness  of  the  fur;  the 
skins,  therefore,  make  exceedingly  handsome  and  durable  ruga. 

For  symmetry  of  form,  grace,  and  agility  of  movement,  the  palm 
must  undoubtedly  be  given  to  the  "  Flying  Opossums,"  locally  called 
"  Flying  Squirrels."  Thiti  beautiful  little  animal  has  a  lateral 
eicteusion  of  the  skiu  of  the  body  almost  identical  with  that  which 
occurs  iu  the  true  "Flying  Squirrel";  this  membraneous  pamchate 
is  supported  by  the  fore  and  hind  limbs,  consequently  tney  hare 
little  or  no  occasion  to  descend,  as  do  the  ordinary  opossums,  to  the 
ground,  but  iu  the  eucalyptus  forests,  where  ttiey  take  up  their 
abode,  intervening  chasms  of  100  feel  or  more  are  easily  passed  over 
liy  the  iiid  of  the  extended  parachute.  The  movement,  however, 
muMt  lie  iiitire  or  less  dowunards.  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  flying 
MiiirrelK  and  flyiug  lizards,  for  they  have  no  true  power  of  flight 
like  the  bats  an^  the  birds,  which  have  the  power  of  flapping  their 
wings  iuid  riaing  and  falling  at  pleasure. 

The  sub-family  Tartipedinte  contains  that  most  remarkable 
genus  Tarnipeg,  of  which  only  one  species,  rorirattis,  is  known.  It  i« 
the  sixe  and  colour  of  an  ordinary  mouse,  but  has  a  long  snout  and 
an  extensile  t^ingue.  which  it  inserts  in  flowers  to  suck  their  hooey. 
It  lias  only  lieen  found  as  yet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Albany. 

Tlie  .VifnifiiHlidii-  are  all  vegetable  feeders ;  they  are  divided 
intii  thnt'  well  marked  sub-familiett.  of  which — 

(I.)  Hiiy>'iiifijiiino<i(intina  is  coutiued  to  Queensland,  but  the 
others  aiT  well  reprvsented  in  this  Stat*'. 

(2.)  PotfimiiiH:  The  KaugariH)  rats  are  small,  the  length  of 
hiiiil  and  Ijody  not  exceeding  two  feet ;  the  claws  of  the  fore  feet  are 
liiri,T,  the  eiirs  smiill  and  rounded  :  canines  present. 

(3.)  The  Mncrnpodituf.  or  Kangaroos  proper,  are  alt  very 
Hiuiilar  iu  form  and  general  appearance,  and  have  a  characteristu; 
hind  foot.  In  it  the  fourth  toe  in  very  large  and  strong,  and  has  a 
IM)wertiil  claw.  On  the  outer  side  lies  the  fifth  toe,  much  smaller, 
while  ou  the  inner  side  are  the  second  and  third  toes,  excessively 
slender,  and  j-nn.-rf  tJiyether:  the  great  toe  is  wanting.  In  the 
Kllngllr<•o^  the  hind  feet  are  more  than  ten  inches  in  length;  in 
th<>  inr^t'  Wallabies  under  ten  but  more  than  six  inches,  and  iu  the 
Hnmll  WullabieN  under  six  inches. 

Duriug  the  (tast  twelve  months  our  kuowledge  of  the  larger 
kaugaroiis  has  beeu  irreatly  iucreased  through  the  endeavours  of  the 
cuniiuittf'e  of  the  Western  Australian  Museum  to  obtain  specimens 
of  every  indigenous  animal,  in  order  tliat  that  institution  may  be 
fully  worthy  of  its  name.  To  achieve  this  end  the  energetic 
collector.  Mr.  JoUu  T,  Tunney.  haa  for  the  past  five  years  travelled 
throughout    a    large    pi>rtioQ   of    the  State,    and  obtained    many 
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■  of  inaroupial  and  many  thousands  of  bird  sldns,  several  of 
which  hare  proved  to  be  new  to  science.  Durini;  bis  j>eregri nations 
he  spent  some  weeks  on  Bbxtow  Island,  which  is  sitiuited  90  miles 
from  Onslow,  off  the  N.W.  Coast,  where  he  shot  some  specimens  of 
a  lai^  pale-coloured  kangaroo,  known  only  from  one  imperfect 
^in,  preaerred  in  the  British  Museum,  obtained  by  Oould  in  1841, 
imd  named  bv  him  M.  igtUiellinue.  The  Director  sent  specimens  of 
iIhk  to  Hr.  bldfield  Thomas,  in  order  that  he  might  compare  them 
with  the  "type"  specimen  in  his  charge.  He  has  published  the 
nmlta  of  hia  investigations  in  vol.  viii.  of  NomtaieH  Zoofogiex, 
vhere  he  shows  that  this  kangaroo  belongs  to  tbe  Wallaroo 
(Jf.  rdnutMa)  group.  In  the  same  paper  he  describes  another 
Wallaroo  from  the  Grant  Range,  Kimberley.  and  has  named  it 
in  honour  of  the  writer,  Jtf,  robuglua  woodvardi .  It  measuree 
«ix  bet  nine  inches  in  eztt«me  length,  in  colour  is  a  bright  rufous 
in  the  males,  a  fawn  in  the  females ;  it  is  not  quite  as  large  or  as 
bright  as  the  sub-species  described  by  Mr.  Thomas,  a  year  earlier, 
u  M.  robHstni  cerviniu.  This  is  locally  known  in  the  Murcbison 
and  Oasooyne  districts  as  the  hill  kangaroo,  to  distinguish  it  from 
tlie  plain  kangaroo^the  "  red  "  kangaroo  (M.  ru/ws).  It  is  reported 
tliat  the  Wallaroo  proper,  which  is  dark  brown  in  coloiir,  is  to  W 
fbnnd  in  the  country  to  the  East  of  the  Fniser  Range. 


In  coni'lusioii,  it  may  be  of  interi'st  to  ri'call  the  earliest 
iifaaervations  on  re<M>rd  of  these  interesting'  and  peculiar  animals. 
Danpier.  who  sailed  from  Kngland  on  tbe  14th  of  January, 
1699,  and  landed  at  Shark  Bar  on  the  <)th  of  August  followmg, 
»M  probably  the  first  Englishman  to  give  a  written  description  i>f 
the  kangaroo.  In  his  journal  he  states  :  -"  The  laud  animals  that 
we  saw  were  only  a  sort  of  racoon,  different  from  those  of  the  West 
Indies,  chieHy  as  to  their  legs :  for  these  have  ver}'  short  fore  legs, 
bot  go  jumping  upon  them,  as  the  others  do,  and  like  them  are  very 
eooA  meat."  Thin  description  wrtainly  does  mit  apply  to  the  "  old 
man  "  or  "  plain  kangaroo."  Prolwbly  he  saw  only  wallabies,  the 
tnaUer  varieties,  which  in  former  times  were  very  numerous  on 
nany  <>f  the  Islands  and  in  the  raantal  districts  of  Western 
Anatralia. 

Captain  Cook,  in  1770,  discovered  on  the  Eastern  coast  of 
Australia  a  strange  looking  animal  hitherto  unknown  to  naturalists. 
In  his  journal  under  date  of  tlie  14th  of  July,  1770,  he  wrote; 
"3fr.  Oore,  who  went  out  this  day  with  his  gun.  had  the  good 
fortune  to  kill  one  of  the  animals  which  had  been  so  much  the 
«nbject  of  our  8|ieculation.  and  which  is  called  by  the  natives 
'Eugiiroo.' "  It  ie  remarkable  that,  while  the  name  does  not 
•{^xar  to  be  known  to  any  of  the  aborigiual  trilies  of  Australia,  it 
us  been  adopted  fur  this  animal  in  all  Euro))eau  langu^^es,  witl) 
flight  modifications  in  spelling. 

In  1791.  Dr.  Shaw  formed  a  new  genun  f'>r  its  reception,  which 
he  c^kd  JfiMropiM,  in  allnsion  U}  the  peculiar  length  of  it«  hind 


fwt,  and  b;  the  luime  of  Maeropw  gigauteu*,  the  "old  man"  or 
■■  liooiner"  kungarno  has  ever  since  been  known.  Altogether  th«M« 
are  53  species  of  kangaroos  and  wallalties,  of  whicli  23  occur  in  tliis 
Stivtt.  They  arc  all  vegetahlc  feeders,  brovainff  on  grass  and 
variouM  kinds  of  herl>aee.  the  smaller  species  also  eating  roots. 
They  arc  naturally  timid,  inoffensive  creatures,  but  the  larger  ones, 
when  hard  pressed,  will  turn  and  defend  theniselTes.  An  "  old 
man  "  kau){Hroo  will  kill  a  dog.  by  t^rasping  it  witli  his  fore  paws 
and  inflicting  terrible  wounds  with  the  sharp  claws  on  the  hind  feet, 
balancing  himself  inL-anwhile  upon  the  tail.  The  kangaroos — before 
the  advent  of  the  pastoratist — fomieU  a  very  important  source  of 
food  supjily  to  the  aborigines.  ludeed  the  early  settlers  of  this 
State,  from  1829  to  1835.  depended  lately,  iii  fact  at  times  whoUy, 


1  kangaroo  meat,  and  in  thosK  early  days  it  sold  in  the  markets 

'   "  '  1.  fld.  per  poui 

'  destroyed    in  great  niiml>ers.  not  only   because  of  the 


of  Perth  and  Fi-emantle  as  high  as  Is.  6d.  per  pound.     Later  on 


damage  they  veiy  naturally  did  in  consuming  the  herbage  required 
for  the  flockd  and  lierdK,  but  alsti  be<-au8e  the  skins  had  a 
oimnier^'ial  value.  In  the  rear  1851  ao  less  than  29.500  were 
ship|ied.  Then,  for  many  years,  up  to  1892,  no  separate  account 
was  kept  by  the  CuKtonis  anthorities  of  the  different  kinds  of  skinfl 
exportetl.  In  the  latter  year  we  find  that  402  bales  of  kangaroo 
fkiiis,  valui'd  at  X27.fiOt)  aterliiig,  were  sent  out  of  the  State. 

The  Marsupials,  although  now  confined  to  Australia,  with  the 
4'XceptioD  of  the  American  opossuinH.  at  one  lime  were  world  wide 
in  their  distribution,  as  proved  by  the  fossils  in  the  Mesozoic  Strata 
of  England,  Eurojje,  Africa,  and  America.  Some  of  these  extinct 
forms  were  of  enormous  size,  compared  with  their  modem  repre- 
sentativt's.  Pur  instance,  the  gigantic  wombat  of  Queensland, 
Pkaitr'iloii«-  'jiifon.  was  as  big  as  u  tapir,  while  Diprofodon  aattrali* 
liai]  a  skull  three  feet  in  length.  This  enormous  marsupial  was 
related  to  the  kangaroo,  but  it*  legs  were  uut  ao  disproportionate. 
Its  fossil  remdins  have  W'U  fiiund  in  this  us  well  as  the  Eastern 
States. 

Within  the  last  t'ewyears,  in  the  recent  formations  of  Patagonia, 
foiiwil  marsupialM  of  the  Australian  type  have  Iteeii  discovered, 
showing  that  there  must  have  been  a  land  connection  with  this 
continent  in  comparatively  recent  geological  times. 

Insectivorous  Batb  are  plentiful  throughout  the  State,  but 
there  is  only  one  indi)renou<i  Fruit  Bat  (Pleropufi  fvnereiu)  (Temm), 
commonly  calleil  the  Flyino  Fox,  which  takes  the  name  from  its 
long  fox-like  fai.-e.  This  Iwt  is  characterised  by  its  lai^  size,  being 
about  one  foot  iu  length,  and  its  wings,  when  extended,  having 
a  spread  of  about  thre^'  feet,  liy  having  34  teeth,  the  total  absence 
of  a  tail,  and  the  thick  coat  of  woolly  fur  covering  the  neck.  It  is 
nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  is  found  in  parts  of  New  South  Watea, 
Queensland,  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia,  and  in  the 
Kimberley  District  of  Western  Australia.  Fortunatelv  for  the 
fruit-growers,  it  has  never  been  found  South  of  lat.  20^,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that,  sepiirated  as  it  is  by  nearly  500  miles  of  compara- 
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tirelf  A  treeless  stretch  of  couutrr,  it  will  never  make  its  war  into 
iIm  fmit-f^wing  districts  of  the  SUite. 

Prof.  Moselr  thus  describes  a,  roosting  place  he  visited  in  N<;w 
South  Wales: — "A  dense  piece  of  bush,  uonsistin);  principally  of 
nwtg  trees,  which  we  found  were  hiuig  all  over  vrith  these  bate, 
Iwibng  like  threat  black  fruits.  Tliey  were  in  euormouB  nutnberH, 
and  uttered  a  curious  cackling  sound  when  diBtiirbed."  It  is  not 
Nrprisinij;,  therefore,  that  settlers  located  near  one  of  these  roostin^- 
plaoes  should  find  their  orchards  devastate  in  a  single  night.  No 
native  animal  is  so  troublesome  to  the  fruit-growers  us  this  targe 
bat,  which  I'oniniits  its  depredations  in  darkness,  when  it  it; 
impossible  to  guard  against  its  attack.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  they 
will  fly  30  or  40  miles  from  their  "  rookeries  "  iu  searoh  of  foi>d,  and 
back  apiin  the  i<ame  night. 

Tbk  Dinoo  {Canie  dingo). — It  is  mure  than  probable  that  this 
animal  wsa  intnxluced  by  Man,  and  that  it  originated  from  some  of 
the  dogs  of  Asia.  The  dingo  is  smaller  in  size  than  the  wiilf,  has 
long  t»^,  a  long  and  somewhat  bushy  tail,  a  broail  and  short 
nuule,  and  well-developed  ears.  In  colour  it  varies  from  creamy 
white  to  nearly  black ;  it  is  usually  a  uniformly  light  reddish,  or 
yellowish  brown,  lighter  coloured  underneath  and  on  the  inner  side 
<rf  the  legs  :  the  end  of  the  tail  is  invariably  white,  as  are  frequently 
the  feet.  The  dingo  is  found  all  over  Australia,  and  although  the 
lar}>e  rewards  offered  for  its  destruction  have  led  to  a  great 
diminution  nf  its  numbers,  it  still  remains  a  terrible  pest  to  the 
pafftorahst.  It  delights  in  stealing  upon  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  kills 
and  mangles  a  far  greater  number  thaii  it  eats.  In  its  liabits  it 
should  rather  be  compared  with  the  fox  than  with  the  wolf ;  it  is 
wry  shy,  and  is  rarely  seen  in  the  daytime.  The  aboriginal  natives 
of  AustmUa  find  them  as  puppies,  and  rear  them  with  great  care  ; 
and  though  they  are  well  treatt^J  they  often  run  away,  I's^ieiially  in 
thi-  pairing  season.  They  never  bark,  and  are  very  useful  t<i  the 
natives  for  bunting  purposes,  having  a  keen  scent  and  a  mpid  stride, 
and  frequently  capturing  game  on  the  run. 

Thk  Domestic  Cat  (Felin  maniciilata  var.  dmnettica)  has  run 
wild,  and  is  becoming  as  great  a  plague  as  the  dingo,  and,  should 
it  continue  to  increase  in  size  and  umnherH  at  the  rate  it  is  now 
doing,  will  ere  long  be  a  still  greater  enemy  to  the  ^ricnlturist,  for 
it  fwds  largely  on  the  lizards  and  small  birds,  and  if  these  be 
redaced  in  numbers  the  insect  ]M.'sts  will  increase  in  a  gn^ter  ratio. 
The  Silver  Eyes  (Zoiterope  goiildi)  may  eat  a  few  grapes,  etc.,  but 
how  much  more  fruit  would  have  been  utterly  destroyeil  by  the 
thouBiinds  of  insiKts  thev  have  consumed  earlier  in  the  season. 


The  following  list  contains  all  the  mammalia  of  which  then-  is 
authentic  information  as  to  their  having  U^n  found  in  this  Stat*'. 
No  doubt  it  is  far  from  complete,  especially  as  regards  the  smaller 
■pecieit  of  marsupials. 

The  Australian  Natives  are  treated  at  length  under  the  heading 
"Aborigines,"  while  the  Seals,  Whales,  Dugong,  etc:.,  are  mentioned 
fron  the  commercial  point  of  view  under  "  Fisheries.": 
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Taking  into  account  man  and  the  twimals  he. baa  introduced, 
and  the  maiine  species,  it  will  be  seen  that  nine  of  the  twelve  orders 
of  the  class  mammalta  are  to  be  found  in  the  wild  state  in  Western 

Australia. 


CLA.SS  I.— UAMMALIA. 
OBDEB  I.  -MOHOTBSKATA. 
Family  I. — Eehidnidm. 
Echidna  aculeaU  [ShawJ  "  Porcupine."  N.W.,  C,  8.W. 

OBDGB  II.  -HABSUPIALIA. 
family  I. —  iJoMytiridm. 


-MyrmecobiuB  fnaciatiia  [Waterh.]  "  Banded  Ant-eater,"  C.  and  S.W, 


SminthopaiB  craseioaudata  [Old.]  "  Fat-tailed  Poached  House."  C. 
SminthopBig  miuinA  fWatorh.]  '■Common  Pouched  Mouse,"  S.W. 
Phftacnlogale  hlipfhi  [WocKiw.\  N.W. 

Phaaoologale  calura  C*^''']  "  Lesaer  Brush-tailed  PhasooloKale."  S.W. 
Phascologale  penicillata  [Shaw]  "  Brush-tailed  PhoBcoJo^e,"  S.W. 
Phftseoloifftle  flavipes  Tar.  leacogaater  [yrayj  "  Tellow-footod  Pouched 

Mouse,"  a.W. 
Phaacologale  apicalis  [Uray]  "  Fnvkli?d  Pfaascologale,"  S.W. 
Dasyurua  halluoatus  [Old.  |  "  Northern  Australian  DaaynK,"  N. 
DaajurUB  gooffroyi  [Old,]  "Gooffroy's  Dasyure,"  S.W. 

SVB-OBDEK  I.— POLVPBOTODOKTIA. 
Family  11- Feraaittidr. 
Chteropua  castanotiK  [Gray]  "  Pig-tooted  Bandicoot. " 
Peraiueles  barrowensia  [Thoa.]  "  Bandii^oot."  Binon  Island. 
Peramelea  bougainvillei  fQ.  and  Gld,]  "  Striped  Bandicoot,"  S.W. 
Pcrameles  macrum  f  Gld.] "  North-West  .\.uatralian  Bandictiot"  N.W. 
Peramelea  obeaula  |  Shaw"  "  Short-noaed  Bandinoot,"  S.W. 
Pemgale  Inftotis  [ReidJ  "  Rabbit  Bandici-jt,"  S.W. 

Family  III. — Fhatongeridif, 

Trichosnrua  vnlpccnla,   var.    ful^noena  [0(rilb.],   "  Black    Opoggum." 

S.W. 
Trichoaurua  volpecula  rKerr].  "Common  Opossum,"  S.W. 
PseudochiruB  occidentalis  fThoa.]  "Western  BiuKtailed  OpoBsam."  S.W. 
Petanms  brevicepa  f  Waterh.]  "  Lesser  Flying  Opoaaum,"  N.W. 
Dromicia  concinna  .'"Gld.]  "  tesser  Dormouse  Phalanger,"  S.W. 


Tarsipes  roBtratus  fOerv.  and  Verr]  "  Tarsipes,"  S.W. 

SUB-OBDBB  II.— DlJ-ROTODOHTIA. 
Faniilsr  I. — Macropodida. 


Potoroiis  gilberti  [Old.]  '■  Gilbert's  Bat  Kangaroo." 
PotorouB  platyops  [Gld.]  "  Broad-faced  Eat  KanKaroo." 
Bettongia  lesuenrj  iQ.  and Q.l "  LesDenr'a  Bat  Kaajjaroo," S.W. 
BettoniiCia  penicOlata  [QrayJ  "  Bnuhtailed  Bat  Eaagwoo,"  S.W. 
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Utiostn^biu  fiuciatuB  [P.  and  L.]  "  Banded  Wallaby,"  K.W. 
Ugorchestea  hiraatua  [Gld.]  "  Rnfous  Hare  Wallaby,"  N.W. 
Id){on^l>e>t'»   conspiciUatna  vtkr.  leichardti   [Old.]   "  Spectacled   Hart) 

Wallaby."  N. 
IdimrchesteB  conapicillatns  [Old.]  '■  Speutaoled  Hare  Wallaby,"  N.W,, 

Barrow  laland. 
Onych<«ale  lomala  fffld]  "  Crescent  Wallaby,"  S.W. 
Onychogak  unquifem  [Old. J  "  Nail-tailod  Wallaby,"  N. 


Prtrogale  inornata  [Gld.]  "Plain  Bock  Wallaby." 

Pt^Tt^e  concinna  [Gld.  | "  Little  Rock  Wallaby  " 

Petn^ale  bmchyotia  [QI^.]  "  Short-eared  Eook  Wallaby." 

PHregale  Uteralis  [Old.]  "  West  Aaatralian  Rock  Wallaby,"  K 

Macropna  brachynrua  [Q.  and  G.]  "  Short-tailed  Wallaby,"  S.W. 

Hacropos  eu^nii  [Deem.]  "Dama  Wallaby,"  S.W. 

Hacropna  agilia  [Gld.]  "  Agile  Wallaby,"  N. 

Macropoa  irma  [JourdJ  •'  Black-Gloved  Wallaby,"  S.W. 

Macropua  rufuB  [Desm. ',  "  Ked  Kangaroo,"  N.W.  and  C. 

Macropua   iaabellinna   [Old.]   "  Isabelline   Kaagaroa,"     N.W.    Barru 

Macropna  rohuatu^  [Gld.],  C.  "  Wallaroo." 

XacTopiia  robuatuB  rar.  cemnna  [Thea.].  C- 

Maeropiu  robuatoa  Woodwardi  [Thos.],  N. 

XacTopiu  tfiganteiis  [Zimui]  "  Great  Oiey  Kangaroo,"  S.W. 

ORDER  IT.    (;ETACEA. 


OBDBB  V.-8IBBKIA. 
Halicore  anatralia  [Owen]  "  The  Dugong,"  N.W. 
OBDEB  VI.— UNO U LATA. 


ORDEB  VU.-BODESTIA. 
SUU-OBDIB    I. — DUFLICIDKKTATA. 

L«pn«  cuniculua  (i)  "  Rabbit." 

SoB-ORDKR  II.— Simplicidentata. 

Uiu  liurloni  :  Bam], "  Barton's  Rat.''  X. 

Mas  albocinereus  [Old.]  "  Greyish  White  Mouse,"  C. 

Jtna  nanus  [Gld.]  "  Little  Bat." 

Mns  gouldi  [Waterh.]  "  White-footed  Mouae." 
Ma*  assimilia  TGld.]  -  Allied  Rat." 

Slna  fuacipes  ["Watorh,]  "  Dusky-footed  Rat," 
Xua  rattua  (i)  [Linn]  "  Black  Rat,"  S.W, 
Mas  decumanua  (i)  rLinn]  "  Brown  or  Norway  Rat." 
Mua  muaculus  {i)  \  Linn]  "  Common  Houblv" 
HydrorajH  fuliginoans  [Old.]  "  Sooty  Beav«r  Bat,"  S.W. 
Hapalotis  longicaudata  [Glu.]  "  Long-tailod  Hapalutia." 
Hapalotia  penicillata  [Old.]  "  Pencil-tailed  Hapalotia." 
Hapalotis  mitohelU  [Gray]  "  ffitchell'a  Hapalotis,"  B.W. 
Hapalotis  hemileucnra  [Omy] ''  Blaey's  Hapalotis."  S.W. 
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SDB-OBDEB    I. — iNHBCTIVaHA. 

VtHiHtni)^ puiiiilua  [Qray  1  "  Little  Bat."  Soath  Perth. 
ChulinulobuB  uiorio  [Gray]  "  Cbocolnto  Bat,"  Perth. 
Chuliaotobus  (tonUU  (OrayJ  '■  Ooiild's  Bat,"  S.W. 
NyiTtinomiiH  niutralis  [Oniyj  -  Whito-striped  Bat,"  C. 
Xj'ctophiluH  KBOffroji  |  Leuch]  "  Geoffroj'i  NyctophUni,"  S.W. 
Xyutoi>hiliiB  ttiiioricnaiii  [Uuoff.]-  "  Weatem  NfCtophJlna."  S.W. 

SL'S^OBUKK   [I. — Fbuoivoka. 
ni'iiipiiH  t(,.iil.ti  ,  P.'U-r>i  I  "  Kcd-napvd  Kalong,"  N. 

OKDEH  XI.    CABNIVURA. 
^Ue-ORUEH     T.— PlH.NIPKDlA. 

•  llai'iik  rorxt.Ti    f^'SHon]  '■  Sea-bear  "  (Seal). 

Sl'KHJKUIB     fl.— FlSaiPBDlA. 

Fflix  uumit-ulHtii  var.  doniesticn  (i)  TBriM.'  "Cat." 
r«iitii  clin;!"  (-J)  [Blumi'Dh."!  '■  DinKii." 

IIRDEB   XII.    PBUCATE8. 
Siin-dBDBIt    I. — ANTHBOFOIDRA. 
Sfrtion  I.—Cafarrhini. 
Hi>tiiii  tnnrii-UK  ;  LinnJ  "  Aiiatt«lian  Natitea." 


Thk  BiBiiw  ov  Wehtkrn  Al'stbali*. 

(It  tin- 7SOaosiriUiI  !i(i«if8  ..f  Australiaii  birds,  at  leiLst  500 
mvtir  ill  W.^sti-ni  Australia.  Tin-  rtpniwon  "at  least"  is 
iiwi!  ;i.Ivis.s|lv.  n»  il  is  safi-  !•■  •'(■t^iilati'  that,  an  the  extivme 
N^'rt)l.'nt  .Hid  South- WesttTU  jH-rlion:^  >>f  tht'  Stalf  mn  not,  in  an 
ormili.'!"^'i<iil  st'iiM-.  thor-nsihlv  i-sj.I.twI.  jn-i^n.^^  will  not  odIv  he 
fiiriilifl  l>v  tin-  kii^'wlt'ilip-  iif  «)>M-it>s  ulmulr  mvurring  in  other 
8lali>  "t"  the  OnmiiH'ii wealth,  luit  also  by  the  disuoveiT  of  species 
absitliiti-lv  HOW  lu  tlh>  NortlierK  ilirei-lttina  iiidi(«t«d  we  nuiT 
•'ijn^t  i»  lu'sr  .>f  the  ^lis^•*ve^v  I'f  iiu'iiibers  new,  at  Inwt. to  Weaterii 
Aiistr,ili:i,  <>f  tlu'  l*smtiful  Fniil-eutint;  Piireiin^.  of  ibe  equallr 
lifniitifiil  Hi'Dcv-Miti'rs.  au<l  ti>«tiil>l.v  of  the  hriD)«at-[Jainagml 
Pitias  -r  Aiit-ilinislu-s, 

III  >[<e'.tkiui:  •.'(  Wc-iUTU  Ausiraliu.  it  is  t:eaet;iUT  Mimvded 
that  It  is  >.iiii;wiarW  ri.h  in  seullh  iinJ  lieauiT  of  ita  llonl 
fonii'^.  I'lil  >'»  tbf  other  hati-i  it  is  the  sub]<M-t  of  t.i,tiiinH>)i  tvmark 
that  tiif  Slali-  exhibit*  a  ^ivi*t  [»inii-itT  in  the  Diimtvr»  of  ih^ 
tD'li(iibi.(i>  i.>';ii[>>'isiK»:  its  lir>.i  life.  The  Lttur  •■v>niv[>tii>o.  boweTor, 
is  uot  i-n»e  --ut  bv  fails.  Xo  i^^itIl■illal  :?tate  of  ihe  Cvounoo- 
wvulth  ••;  -ts  rivb  a*  We*t»TU  Aitstr.tltj  ;ii  the  number  u»J  T«rietT 
••i  :t-  m>li»;«liwl  forms,  aivi  'h.v  r»M-  'Ls  t-t  this  *re  U't  difi,-4ii;  ;.. 
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It  is  only  ne<««sary  to  look  once  at  the  map  of  the  Continent 
to  kara  that  the  State  embraces,  within  its  confinea.  r^ions,  tropical 
and  nib-tropical,  temperate  and  sub-temperate,  with  their  inter- 
mediate (fradations.  Its  extensive  sea-board,  extending  from  Kim- 
berlev,  on  the  North,  to  Eucla.  on  the  Suuth,  and  measuring, 
rong^y  speaking.  5,*2j0  lailes,  sentinelled  by  innumerable  islands, 
islets,  banks,  and  shallows,  grouped  and  isolated,  provides  congenial 
resorts  and  siutenani«  for  hosts  of  sea  and  shore  birds.  Its 
characteristic  chain  of  coastal  lakes,  lagoons,  and.  8wam{>s,  and  its 
vast  inland  lakes,  maintain  myriads  of  waterfowl  and  aquatic  birds, 
and  its  almost  illimitable  scrubs  and  forests,  its  plaius.  rivers,  and 
brooks,  provide  food  and  shelter  for  numbers  of  feathered  tenants, 
while  even  it«  dry  desert  areas  and  its  tracts  of  spinifex  and 
4and  are  not  without  avi-faunal  inhabitants. 

As  with  th(>  flora,  many  of  the  forms  arc  anomalous,  singular, 
iiud  exclusive  in  habitat.  Such  Eastern  endemic  forma  as  the 
Lyre-birds  (Menuru)  are  absent;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  State 
:<bare8  with  the  other  divisions  of  the  Continent  sut^  remarkable 
;;roup«  as  the  Mound-builders,  or  Mallee  hens,  and  the  architectural 
Bower  birds. 

Many  of  the  recorded  species  of  Western  Australia  are 
visitants,  in  the  sense  that  they  visit  our  shores  and  lauds  in  order 
to  esfa{>e  the  rigorous  winters  of  their  own  lands.  The  immigra- 
tion of  others,  again,  is  periodical  and  due,  among  other  reasons,  to 
the  need  of  obtaining  seasonable  supplies  of  food.  Others,  again, 
an>.  so  to  speak,  inland  or  restricted  immigrants,  whose  domiciles 
»(v  Australian,  but  who,  according  to  the  season,  make  periodical 
Tisits  to  breed.  Others  are  nomadic,  or  migratory  in  a  very 
restricted  sense,  and  move  from  locality  to  locality  as  the  food 
supplies  of  a  particular  kind  become  exhausted.  Others,  again,  are 
loatl  and  stationary,  obviously,  because  the  localities  they  inhabit 
furnish  a  perennial  supply  of  food,  and  satisfy  all  theirother  require- 
mentM. 

One  of  the  most  confusing  and  Vexatious  phases  to  the  student 
uf  ornithology  in  Australia  has  been  that  of  the  classification,  Iwth 
scientific  and  vernacular.  For  many  years  the  scientific  classifica- 
tioa  of  Gould,  lis  regards  Australian  birds,  has  been  universally 
adopted.  Contemporaneously  and  subsequently  other  classifications, 
which  were,  perhaps,  entitled  to  greater  scientific  weight,  were 
promulgated.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  record  that  the  subject 
of  classification  of  the  whole  of  the  birds  of  the  world,  including, 
of  course.  Australian  ones,  has  been  settled  by  the  leading  omitho- 
logistK  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  The  full  text  of  the  classifi- 
cation baa  not  yet  reached  us,  and,  in  consequence,  the  old  classifica- 
tion has,  perforce,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  had  to  be 
adopted. 

On  the  subject  of  vemoonlar  classification,  the  attribution  of 
mroneous  vernacular  names  U)  Australian  birds  has  proved  one  of 
the  greatt^t  impediments  to  the  popularisation  in  Australia  of  the 
stody  of  oniitboh^y.    The,  many  grievous  errors  which  exist  were 


made  and  [>prpetiiated  bv,  and  are  readily  trac-eable  to,  the  «iarly 
coIoDieta,  who,  obTioualy,  iiot  posseaaed  of  even  an  elementary 
Imowted^  of  ornithology,  gave  the  common  names  of  Bntinh  groups 
to  Australian  groups  upon  the  most  slender  external  likeneseeb. 
One  or  two  familiar  examples  will  suffice  to  show  the  mischievoiiti 
effects  of  such  misnomera.  Take  for  example  the  bird  in  Aoatralia 
commonly  known  aa  a  "  M^^ie."  The  Britisb  magpie,  afterwhich 
the  Australian  one  was  called,  ia  a  member  of  the  Crow  I^milj, 
and  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  the  Natcrackera  and 
Jays.  Not  only  is  the  Australian  bird  not  of  the  aame  g^iua,  but 
it  belongs  to  quite  another  family,  that  of  the  "  Bntcber-birda." 
The  Australian  bird  is  really  a  butcher  bird  iu  robust  form.  Take 
another  example,  namely,  the  Robins.  The  British  Bobin  Red- 
breast is  cioaely  allied  lo  the  Nightingales,  and  ia  a  member  of  the 
"  Warblera"  or  SylviidsB,  One  of  the  so-called  Australian  robins 
belonga  to  the  Flycatcheni,  another  to  the  Babbling  Thrushes  i>r 
Timeline  Family,  and  still  another  to  the  Tbickhe^.  Further 
examples  may  l)e  cited  in  the  Tits  and  Wrens. 

With  the  evident  ubje«'t  of  remedying  these  evils,  several  lead- 
ing Australian  oruitholi^ists.  after  full  I'onsideration  and 
deliberation,  published  aa<l  issued  a  vernacular  list  of  Austraiian 
birds.  The  object,  Judoed,  wan  a  laudable  one.  but  the  good  resnttii 
which  might  have  been  «xpwt«d  were  mininiised  to  some  extent 
by  an  evident  spirit  of  cumprumise  to  existing  misnomers,  for  we 
find  perpetuati^l  the  application  of  such  names  as  "  Wrens,"  and 
■■  Tita,"  and  "  Robins,"  to  birds  which  have  little  in  common  with 
the  British  groups  which  are  entitled  to  those  names  by  Iodk 
appropriation.     Many  similar  instances  could  be  enumerated. 

Before  pnwt^ing  to  tvfer  more  specifically  to  the  Ordera. 
Families,  aud  Genera  of  Western  Australian  birds,  attmtioD  iti 
especiatlv  directed  to  the  diminutive,  symmetnraUy-furmed,  and 
brilliantly- pi umaged  Ualuri,  or  so-Lulled  Wrens ;  to  the  Weaver 
Pinches:  to  the  laiKi'r  and  equally  brilliantly-plumaged  Honeyeatare; 
bt  the  gorg^iitsly  plninaged  Ant-thrushes,  and  to  the  CockatooM 
and  Parrot  8- 


In  the  following  oliaerrations  and  notM.  the  i 
of  avi-fannal  forms  will  only  be  touched  upon  lightly,  and  tbf 
whole  subject  must  a^'essarily  1>e  limited  in  scope  and  skeletal  in 
character : — 

Aceiyitrrt — Bird*  o/Prcj). 

The  Aci'lpitrine  onler  of  birds  comprehended  that  daaa  of 
birtis  known  as  "  Birds  of  Pt^>v."  and  until  latek  included  the  aub- 
onlers  of  the  "  Owls  "  {Stri^\  the  Osprevs  i  l'*iindu>mt»).  and  tk* 
Falcons  (Fttiroti^y  -Adopting  the  view  held  for  some  time  past 
by  many  miHlcm  rooUyints,  the  Owls  have  ui>w  Uvn  assigned  t^  a 
•epatale  order. 

As,  hoKewr.  llie  new  i-lamifioation  ham  an  U'fore  stated,  not 
rcacho)  the  Slate  in  )t«  »mipU'te  fi>nn.  the  »ld  classi&'Atioa  must. 
for  th<>  pnrpooes  of  thi«  anick'.  atwssarity  Iv  aditptml  throughout- 
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Under  it  the  Sub-order  of  OwIb  {Strige»)  is  xub-divided  into  two 
IkmilieB,  Tiz.,  the  "Owla  Proper"  (Bvhonidfie),  and  the  "Barn 
Owh"  {Siri^idm). 

This  aub-order  in  this  State  is  neither  rich  iu  genera  nor  in  the 
Diimbers  of  auch  genera. 

Such  "Old  World"  genera  of  the  "OwIb  Pmper"  ae  the 
■■E«gleOwL»"  (Bubo),  the  "Tufied  Owk"  {Saipg),  the  "Snowy 
OwU"  (Ngrlea),  the  "Hawk  Owls"  (Surtiia).  and  the  "Little 
Owls"  (Caraine)  are  not  found  ia  Western  Australia. 

The  "Owlfl  Proper"  are,  bowerer,  not  wholly  unrepresented, 
for  Western  Australia  haa  four  species  of  the  genus  NiiMr.  included 
ill  which  is  the  form  Ninox  hoobooh,  whiuh  utters  the  cry  "  More- 
pork,"  wbirh  cuil  is  generally  but  erroneously  attributed  to  a 
member  of  the  "  Goatsucker  "  family. 

Of  the  "  Bam  Owls  "  Western  Australia  possesses  one  genus 
and  two  Bjiecles. 

The  second  sub-division  of  the  "  Birds  of  Prey "  con- 
loina  the  Ospreys  {Pandione»),  a  sub-order  occupying  an  inter- 
mediate position,  and  forming;  a  connecting  link  between  the  Owls 
and  the  Falcons.  The  aub-order.  which  as  a  whiile  embraces 
nnls  two  genera  and  six  spei-ies,  is  represented  in  Western 
Australia  liy  one  genus  and  one  species.  Pandionf»  Uiuocfyhuhi*. 
The  gigantic  nest-structures  of  this  bird  are  found  on  the  rocky 
i»lets  and  prominences  aloni;  the  Western  Aiistralian  coast.  The 
liirds  add  to  and  occupy  the  one  nest  year  after  year.  Mr,  A.  J. 
Campbell.  F.L.S.,  recorded  and  photographed,  iu  the  year  ISSf),  a 
nest  near  Caiie  Meutelle.  iu  the  Caves  District  in  the  South- West 
Division  of  ihe  Slate,  and  last  spring  eggs  were  taken  from  the 
Mme  nest  and  presented  to  the  Museum.  The  Government  has.  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Museum  authorities,  wisely  plaicd  the  neat 
under  the  protection  of  the  Cave-Wardeu. 

The  third  division  of  the  "Birds  of  Prey"  comprises  the  true 
nptorial  birds,  such  as  Secretary  birds.  Vultures,  Long-legged 
Hawks  {Aeeipilriniv),  Buzzards  (Bideoninie),  Eagles  {Aqnilinie), 
and  Falcons  {Falconinie}. 

Neither  the  Secretary  birds  nor  the  Vultures  are  found  in 
Western  Australia.  The  Long-l^ged  Hawks,  which  euilinice  the 
Harriers  (Circut),  the  Goshawks  (Attvr).  and  the  Sparrowhawks 
lArripiterj.  are,  howi'ver,  present.  Of  the  Harriers  iwo  arc  found, 
■me  of  which  is  more  commonly  known  as  the  "  Swamp-hawk  "  ;  of 
the  Goshawka  three  species  are  known,  and  of  the  Sparrowliawks 
•>i»e  is  recorded  and  is  fairly  abundant. 

The  E^le  family,  which  comprises  the  Buzzard  Eagles  (Arrhi- 
tmteo).  the  True  Eagles  (Aquila),  the  Sea  E^lee  {Ha Having),  the 
Kites  (Stihiin),  and  the  Buzzards  {Buieo)  is  only  sparsely  repre- 
■ented. 

Mu  Buzzard  Eagles  are  found,  but  a  closely  allied  form 
is   prevent    in   the    Little    Eagle    (NieaHuii   morphHoidet). 


"EaK^fB  Proper"  ure  uurepresented,  atthoui^h  tb«  Wedgw-tailed 
Ea^le  (UroaMw  audax)  in  closely  allied  to  them.  Of  the  Sea 
Eagles,  three  species  are  recorded,  includinif  the  cosmopolitan 
HaliaetuK  leucogagfer.  Of  the  true  Kites  (Mitvun)  only  one  speciett 
is  known. 

The  purely  AustmliaQ  fomis,  the  Square-tailed  Kite  (Lophoie- 
tinia  Uura)  and  the  misnamed  Black -breasted  Buzsard  {Oypoie- 
(mta  melanottema)  are  closely  allied.  Of  the  BUck-sbouldered 
Kites  two  species  are  recorded,  including  the  well  known  Letter- 
winged  Kite  {Eianut  seriptua). 


Of  the  FalcoQ  family.  Western  Australia  has  four  specieti  of 
true  falcous  (Falco),  hut  no  Qyrfalcons.  and  one  true  kestrel 
iCerchneu  eeatkroidet),  a,  familiar  form  in  open  country. 

In  addition,  Westeru  Austmtia  has  a  genus  {Hieraeidea) 
whii^h  is  almost  strictly  Australian,  and  which  occurs  between  the 
Oyifalcous  and  tlie  true  Kestrels. 

Patteryormet — Perehing  Birdt. 
This  Order  embraces  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  known  species 
in  the  world.  Briefly  speaking,  they  are  classified  under  four  great 
sections,  named  the  Singiag  Posseres  ( Otdnea),  the  Anierican 
Passeres  (Tmcheophonie),  the  Non-singing  Passeres  (Oft^nrn^t^jo), 
and  the  Australian  Scrub-birds  (Alrichomithen). 

It  is  proposed,  however,  not  to  follow  these  sections,  but  to  treat 
them  in  solido,  without  differentiating  between  tfaem. 

The  first  section,  the  Singing  Passeres,  includes  the  furuis  of 
such  well  known  families  as  the  Crows  (embracing  the  rooks, 
ravens,  jackdaws,  true  crows,  :aagpiea,  jays,  and  choughs),  the 
Starlings  (embracing  the  true  starlings  and  the  field  starlings),  the 
Orioles,  the  Finches  (embracing  among  others  the  hawfinches,  the 
chaffinches,  the  goldfinches,  the  sparrows,  the  bullfinches,  and  the 
buntings),  the  Larks  (embracing  the  skylarks  and  other  larks),  the 
Wagtails  and  Pipits,  the  Creepers  and  the  Nuthatches,  the  Tils 
(embracing  the  many  tits  and  the  reedlings),  the  Qoldcrest^ 
(embracing  the  go Idcrests,  firecrests,  and  mbycresls),  the  Shrikes 
(embracing  the  butcher-birds  and  woodL-hats).  the  Chatterers 
(embracing  the  waitwings),  the  Warblers  (eiubraciug  among  others 
the  true  warblers,  white  throats,  black  caps,  tlie  tret*  warblers,  the 
reed  warblers,  and  the  hedge  warblers),  the  Thrushes  (embracing 
among  others  the  golden  thrushes,  blaf:k  birds,  sung  thrushes, 
nightingales,  red-breasts,  the  blue-throats,  red-starts,  and  wheat- 
ears),  the  Accentors  (embracing:  the  hedge  sjarrows  and  dip]>erti). 
the  Wrens,  the  Biilbuls.  the  Flycatchers,  and  the  Swallows 
(embraeing  among  others  the  bouse-martlns  and   <-himneT  swhI- 
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Of  tiie  Cn>w  family,  we  have  neither  the  rook,  the  jackdaw,  lh<^ 
Bugpie.tbe  chough,  nor  the  jay.  On  the  other  hand  ve  have  atrut- 
raten  {Cormu  eortmoidet),  a  carrion  crow  (Gorone  Austraiis),  and  a 
nembm'  of  an  allied  genns. 

Id  Western  Aiistralia  the  Carrion  Crow  ia  one  uf  the  inoat 
ulnquitous,  and  conaequentlj  most  common,  of  avi-faunal  furtnu, 
Frequently,  however,  he  is  mistaken  tor  the  Auatraliflji  Baven. 
whom  he  much  reik'mliles  ;  and  when  both  are  either  in  repose  or 
motaoQ  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them.  When 
in  hssd,  the  difficulty  disappears,  inasmuch  as  an  examination  of 
thebKses  of  the  body  feathers  will  betmy  the  Crow  by  their  whitenestt. 
The  Australian  Crow  is  omnivorous.  He  devours  fruit  as  readily 
as  carrion,  and  his  frequent  pcesence  on  the  shallows  of  estuaries  and 
upon  sea  banks  definitely  indicates  his  partiality  for  the  dregs  of 
marine  life.  Oue  of  his  physical  pecularities  is  the  (.-hange  of  the 
colour  of  the  dull  hazel  eyes  in  the  young  bird  to  china-white  in 
the  aduit.  Mr.  Milligan  first  observed  this  cbangK  whilst 
k«e}HDg  Ihem  in  captivity,  and  as  recently  as  last  year  he  shot 
two  of  three  birds  resting  together  in  a  tree,  oue  of  which 
(apparently  the  younger)  had  the  dull  hazel  ey»  referred  to,  and 
the  other  (apparently  the  adult)  bad  white  eyes.  He  is  true 
U>  bis  type,  in  that  he  is  an  arch-robber  of  c^ga  iu  the  farm-yard  ; 
and,  indeed,  indigenous  birds  are  not  exempt  from  his  dfpredatiouH 
in  the  same  direction.  Another  corvine  foi-m  we  have  is  the  Leaden 
Crow-shrike  (Slrepera  plumhea),  better  known  to  the  settlers  as 
the  "Squeaker."  Along  the  South-West  c.>ast.  both  in  the  forest 
and  coastal  aerubs,  these  birds  are  found  in  vast  numbers.  They. 
like  the  Crows,  have  a  penchant  for  fruit,  and  particularly  the 
enveloped  drupe  of  the  Cape  gooseberry.  They  are  extremely  noisy 
btrde.  and  with  a  variety  of  calls,  one  of  whii-h,  a  peculiar  modu- 
lated one,  invariably  presages  I'hanges  of  the  weather. 

The  next  family  of  the  Singing  Passeres  are  tlie  Orioles,  which 
are  lepreaenttKl  by  two  species  (Oriobut  viridin  and  Oriolvg  affinU). 
The  fanner  is  a  migrant  to  the  lower  latitudes,  visiting  us  iu  early 
Spring  fur  the  purpose  of  breeding.  His  note  much  resembles  his 
specific  name.  He  builds  a  pendulous  dome  nest,  generally  in  the 
Owuarioae.  He  is  a  perfect  mimic,  choosing  the  not^s  of  the 
Shrike  Thrush  for  preference. 

The  second- mentioned  Oriole  is  only  found  in  the  Northern 
part*  of  the  State. 

Western  Australia  has  not  any  representative  of  the  Starliu^ 
family.  Neither  are  any  of  the  forms  of  European  Finches  found. 
The  place  of  the  latt*T,  however,  is  tivkeu  hv  the  Weaver  Finches 
(Pl^toeidte),  a  family  comprising  some  of  the  most  I'hanLiiug  and 
hrilUautly  phimagcd  forms  of  Australian  bir<l  life.  They  vie  with 
the  Parrots,  Honeyeaters,  and  Pigeons  in  variety  and  brilliancy  of 
luloar.  This  characteristic,  combined  with  their  miniature  forms 
aud  their  readiness  to  adapt.  themselvR  to  captive  life,  make  tlicui 
|»pular  favourites.  Their  song  is  ])laintivcly  sweet,  luit  weak.  It 
M  almost  UDgeneroiM  to  ainffk  out  «  Mpw'ic.t  for  diatmetio^tltox 


special  reference  must  be  made  to  the  Oouldian  Finch.  The  whole 
of  the  genus,  excepting  one  species,  are  iuhabitanta  of  the  Nortbem 
and  interior  parts  of  the  State.  The  one  exception,  the  Bed-eai«d 
Finch,  is  found  in  the  South-Wt^st,  and  is  lucall;  known  as  the 
"Java  Sparrow."  His  favourite  haunts  are  the  sage-bmh  scniba 
on  the  coastal  brooks  and  springs.  His  nest  is  composed  of  long 
grass,  and  is  Imt tie-shaped  in  form. 

The  next  fatuilj,  namely,  the  Skylarks,  are  not  represented  is 
Western  Australia.  An  allied  genus  (Mirafra),  howerer,  is  found, 
embracing  two  speties  {Mirafra  kortfieldi  and  Mirafra  wooduardi). 
The  latter  is  a  species  lately  found  uu  the  sand  trscts  near  Onslow, 
in  the  North  of  the  State,  and  described  bv  Ur.  A.  W.  Milligan, 
and  named  by  him  after  the  writer.  The  predominating  ashj 
grey  plumaee  of  the  former  is  supplanted  by  rich  rufous  in  the 
latter.  Since  the  publication  of  the  description,  the  nest  and 
eggs  of  the  new  species  have  been  described,  and  they  differ  in 
some  respects,  and  in  a  material  d^ree,  from  those  of  the  former. 

The  Crow-ahrikes.  or  "  Butcher-birds,"  are  a  well-known  family 
of  Western  Australian  birds,  and  include  such  homely  forms  as  the 
so-called  "  Magpies "  and  "  Whistling  Jackasses."  As  already 
stated,  the  common  black  and  white  bird  which  we  call  a  "  magpie 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  big  "  butcher-bird,"  CM  the 
so-called  "Magpies"  (genus  OymnorAina),  we  are  said  to  have  three 
species,  the  "  Black- backed,"  the  "  White- backed,"  and  the  "  Long* 
billed  "  ;  hut  it  ia  indeed  doubtful  whether  we  hare  more  than  one 
species,  "the  long-billed"  (Oymmorhinff  dortalit).  As  the  bird  is  so 
common  in  captivity,  its  life  history  is  in  consequence  so  well  known 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  further  detail.  During  the 
breeding  season  the  male  bird  (presumably)  flut«8  during  the 
night  noHo  voce. 

The  Butcher-birds  are  more  generally  called  "Whistling 
Jackasses."  There  are  five  Western  Australian  species,  and  all  are 
classed  under  the  genus  Cracticus.  The  Western  Australian 
representatives  are  true  types,  in  that  they  impale  smaller  birds  on 
thorns  or  sharp  wooded  projections  of  trees,  and  doubtless,  as  with 
the  European  meml)ers  of  the  family,  they  have  their  so-called 
"larders"  or  food  depositories.  Although  naturally  pugnacious 
and  crui'l.  they  nevertheless  meet  enemies  more  powerful  than  them- 
selves. Mr.  Milligau  recalls  nn  instance  where,  one  afternoon,  whilst 
snipe- shooting,  in  Victoria,  he  witnessed  the  common  Butcher-bird  so 
hotly  pursued  and  pressed  by  a  Sparrowhawk,  that  the  former  was 
forced  to  the  ground.  Following  them  up  quickly,  he  discovered 
them  engaged  in  such  earnest  combat  that  he  could  have  caught 
them  both.  As  it  was,  he  stood  beside  them,  and  leisurely  put  nis 
gunbarrel  on  the  pursuer  and  pursued,  which  had  the  effect  of 
separating  theui,  and  of  affording  the  Butcher-bird  the  opportunity 
of  getting  away,  which  he  did  with  a,s  much  speed  of  flight  as  a 
disordered  plumage  would  permit.  Included  iu  the  same  family  are 
the  "  Shrike-tits,"  "  Bell-birds,"  "  Shrike-roWns."  and  "  Thick- 
heads." 
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The  White-bellied  Sbrilce-tit  {Falcu-Mviiu  kueogiuter)  is  not 
Mmmonlj  found,  &lthoiigh  not  diatinotlr  scarce.  The  ^nua  to 
vhich  im  belongs  is  excluBively  Australian.  His  hawk-like 
tmd  uid  dark  crest  give  him  a  pugnacious  appearance,  but  his 
luoka  belie  him,  for  he  is  verj  shy  in  disposition  and  secluded  iu 
lukbit,  being  found  only  in  the  umbiB^jreous  trees  of  the  forest.  His 
handsome  yellow  breast,  black  throat,  and  blade  crest  make  him  a 
conipicuoui  object.  The  so-called  Bell-bird  [Oreioea  criitaia)  is 
uuitoer  member  of  the  same  sub-family,  and  also  bears  a  creat.  He 
u,  ao  to  speak,  an  ornithological  orphan,  and  appropriates  a  genus 
to  himself.  Like  the  White-bellied  Shrike-tit,  he  is  purely  Aus- 
ttsliao.  He  owes  his  common  name  to  his  ringing  bell-like  notes, 
and.  in  addition,  he  is  a  ventriloquist. 

The  Shrike- robins  (EoptaUrio.)  comprise  two  forms,  the  Qrey- 
braasted  {K.  geargiana)  and  the  White- breasted  (E.  gularie).  The 
fint-named  are  found  distributed  through  the  jarrah  and  red  gum 
foreats,  and  are  fairly  numerous  io  the  neit^hlwurhood  of  Perth, 
Hie  vernacular  name  does  not  fully  describe  the  colours  of  the  bird, 
of  which  a  lemon  yellow  is  the  most  marked.  His  song  is  not 
remarkable,  although  pleasing ;  he  is,  in  addition,  the  possessor 
•it  great  *entriloquial  powers.  His  nest  is  a  beautiful  struutuie, 
bvqueDtly  placed  in  tbe  fork  of  a  siiiiill  banksia,  aud  ornamented 
>ith  comparatively  long  ribands  of  Ijark.  These  ril>ands  in 
lum  harmonise  with  the  colour  of  the  bark  of  the  trws, 
ad  being  attached  and  suspended  to  the  rim  of  the  nest,  the  ]att«.'r 
nsdily  eecapeM  detection. 

The  While -breasted  Shrike-Thrush  is  common  enough  in  the 
.South- West  )>art  of  the  State.  His  partiality  for  the  dense  under- 
ip<Dwth  of  tbe  brooks  in  that  locality  makes  it  a  most  difficult  task 
ut  flush  and  secure  bim.  When  close  pressed,  he  makes  calls  very 
like  the  cry  of  a  cat. 

Of  tbe  Thickheads,  there  are  six  species.  The  Western,  the 
Bnfona-breasted,  and  the  Red-throated  are  the  most  common.  The 
Former  is  abundant  in  all  the  scrub  and  forest  country,  aud  mar  be 
freqoently  Men  in  the  native  trees  and  scrub  in  the  suburbs  of 
Perth.  His  yellow  breast  and  white  throat,  separated  only  by  a 
black  crescentit'  bund,  and  his  black  head,  make  him  particularly 
coDSfncaous.  His  beautiful,  cli^ar,  long-drawn  notes  also  aid  Ui 
awi  his  identity.  In  some  localities  he  is  called  the  "  Thunder- 
bud,"  owing  to  an  apparent  disposition  to  make  his  song  more 
•emphatic  immediately  before  a  thimderstorm.  The  Ruf ous-hreaated 
Thickhead  is  readily  distinguishable  from  the  fonner  by  reason  of 
Us  rit-h  rufous  breast.  His  song,  which  is  one  note  continuously 
npeated  and  ending  with  a  noise  like  the  crack  of  a  whip,  enlivens 
tIk  boshlaads  in  spring  and  summer  more  than  that  of  any  other 
Ifird.  The  note  is  strong  and  clear,  aud  in  breeding  ncason  almost 
roatiniiuuB  throughout  the  day. 

During  last  spring  be  wmld  be  hoard  in  abnost  orerv  shrubbp" 
IB  ftrtb.    The  Ked-tbroal»d  Tbieihmd  (Paehyreuiudii QiVb&t  ,  ,[  . 


a  fairly  common  form.  It  wa«  named  after  Gilbert,  OouJd'i  able 
isMidjutor,  who  devoted  so  many  years  of  hia  life  to  the  atudy  of 
WoBtero  Austral iaa  ornithology. 

The  Family  of  Warbleri  ib  poorly  represented,  only  one  apeciea 
occurring  in  Weateru  Auatmlia,  called  the  "Longbilled  Reed 
Warbler."  In  nioat  of  the  reed  and  rush  swampa  about  Perth  ita 
bright  cheerv  note  is  heard.  A  pair  may  frequently  be  heard  in  the 
i-eed  bede  in  the  Queen's  Gardena.  Eaat  Perth.  The  Third  Swamp 
Keaerve.  at  North  Perth,  is  another  favourite  haunt,  and  at  Monger's 
Lake,  Leederville.  they  are  in  great  numbers.  Ilit:  neat,  which  is 
attached  to  the  reeds,  is  a  l>eautiful  atnicture.  The  very  few  night 
singers  in  the  world  are  found  in  this  family.  As  before  stated, 
the  Til  rush- family,  which  includes  such  well -esteemed  European 
luembera  as  the  Sosg-thruali,  thi-  Nif;htingale,  and  the  Bedbreast. 
in  not  found  in  Western  Austmlia.  The  well-known  Australian 
songster,  locally  called  the  "Native-thrush"  (Colly  r  loci  nda 
hniiiuea),  is  not  a  true  thrush,  but  is  &  "  Wood-Shrike." 

We  hiive  neither  a  true  Bobin  Redbreaat  nor  a  true  Wren, 
nor  in  fact  any  of  the  Wren  family. 

Of  the  Wagtail  family  we  have  not  a  repreaeutative,  and  of  the 
Pipitu  ont' only,  the  so-called  "Ground  Lark,"  Anthwi  awilralii: 
The  species  ia  widely  distributed,  and  may  be  found  in  any  grass 
ciiltivjili-d.  or  o()en.  lands,  and  also  upitn  the  sea  coaata. 

Speaking  of  the  Wugtails.  the  prettv  black  and  white  faiiUiil 
(Rlii/ii'iurn  frii-olnr).  which  we  see  hoppmg  or  flying  around  cattle, 
mid  which  is  often  called  the  W^tail,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  ■•  WagtjiiU."     The  bird  referred  to  belongs  to  the  Flycatcher 

Tlic  Fiiniily  of  "  Orce})ers  "  is  represented  by  five  species,  which 
ur>'  ;ill  iiM-ii^'ii>''l  to  one  genus.  Climaelerit.  In  the  localities  in 
which  tlicy  iiiv  found  they  are  invariabtv  called  "  Woodjieckers." 
which  they  certainly  are  not,  the  latter  belonging  to  another  Order 
of  binls.  The  Tree- creepers,  which  are  arboreal  in  habitat,  aavend 
treex  Bpinilly  by  running  around  and  around  the  trunks. 

The  Rufous  Tree-creeper,  found  in  the  Darling  Ranges,  near 
Perth,  and  in  the  South  West  of  the  State,  affords  an  instance  of 
|in>tective  lohiuring.  The  colour  of  the  whole  plum^re  ia  a 
uniform  dull  rufous,  and  hurnioniaes  agreeably  with  tlie  bark  of  the 
tnmks  ot  the  red  gutn  and  jarrah  trees  upon  which  they  live. 

Although  Western  Australia  haa  not  a  true  Fly-catcher,  never- 
theless she  pOBSesses  a.  great  number  of  moat  interesting  forma 
closely  allied,  which  include  the  ao-ealled  "  Eobiua"  and  "  Wrens," 
and  also  the  •' Flycaters  "  and  "  Fantails,"  Almost  everywhere  in 
the  scrubs  and  forests  one  meets  with  the  beautiful  Scarlet- 
breasted  Robin.  Peiroeca  camphelli.  It  is  fairly  abundant  in  the 
lianksia  scrubs  on  the  Swan  and  Canning  rivers,  near  Perth. 
Another  form,  the  Hooded  Kobin  {Petroeca  bicofor)  is  in  places 
plentiful,  but  it  is  more  local  in  its  habit.  Independent  of  those 
mentioned   there  are  three  other  apeciea   of  the  genus  Petroeca 
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tirunrl.  Ah  &  whole  they  ai-e  romarkablc  for  their  fearlessneaa  of 
nutn.  Of  another  K^nua  (Pteudogeri/gnne)  we  have  one  species, 
th^  Suutheni  Flveater.  Although  a  atnall  creature  of  niodeat 
brfWD  pluuiat^e.  it  iicvertheteaa  has  a  reiuarkabli;  combiaatiuii  of 
qiiiunt  ftluintiTe  notes.  It  may  be  seeu  aixl  heard  almoot  nny  day 
in  ihe  piillanled  eiu-jilvpt  trees  in  Stirliiyf  Street  in  the  Uitr  of 
Perth. 

We  now  i:<inie  t<>  '>ue  nf  the  iiiokI  interestintf  and  i)eautiful  of 
ibe  ((eDeni  of  Australian  lurds,  the  bo- called  "Wruna"  {Malurut). 
Ther  are  purely  Australiau,  and  owin^  to  their  insectivoroue  habits 
and  their  beautv  are  not  only  useful  in  ii  pronounced  manner,  but 
ako  onuimentaJ  to  a  degree. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  malcH  are  invariably  goi^eous, 
the  femaleH  on  the  contrary  are  clothed,  an  a  rule,  in  couimou 
bniwu.  lu  their  domestic  habits  they  are  poIyKamoue.  oue  male 
l»ird  beiau,  in  somt'  specieM.  u.-coinpauieil  by  a  coterie  of  seven 
females:  tbix  stjit^ment  liae  not.  however,  tlie  concurrence  of  all 
xmitbolo^istii.  They  are  also  rtjmarkal>]e  fur  the  "  nuptial "  piiinia^ 
the  male  bird  asaumes  at  the  beginning  of  the  lireeding  season. 

As  !tougitter)(  they  are  not  remarkable,  1ml  nevertbelesa  some 
upHcii-s  posseuM  a  serii'K  of  bright,  eheery,  pjpiny  notes,  which  help  to 
ftiliv«-D  the  ^TublaudM.  .Some  make  their  haliitat  in  the  low- 
iT-pwini  .tj^-n  scrubs,  others  again  prefer  the  Hcrnlis  in  the  foreats. 

Onw  of  tlie  moat  common  forma  in  and  around  Perth  and  the 
DariinK  Kanifea  is  the  "  Banded  Wren."  MalwruK  tpknileju. 
Cli'tbed  alniiist  wholly  in  deep  violet  blue,  with  reliefs  of  light 
rre«n  on  the  wing  coverts,  and  of  a  crescent  black  velvet  band,  we 
ivalixc  in  him  a  "  thing  of  beauty  "  truly  exquisite. 

In  the  ■■  White-winge<l  Wren  "  aud  the  "  White-backed  Wren  " 
fprri'-H  the  pri'domin  int  bli)e  is  relieved  with  white.  In  the 
•Lfvely  Wren,"  the  "  Variegat.vl  Wren,"  and  the  "  Eed- winged 
Wren."  the  blue  is  relieved  with  red  or  chestnut,  iucombinaiiou  with 
other  colours  or  shades.  Of  the  many  Wrens  the  "  Pnrj>le- 
owned  "  is  one  of  the  most  siugular  and  beautiful,  owing  to  the 
beautiful  lilac  cap  which  (-overs  the  head.  Two  other  Maluri  are 
worthy  of  uute.  the  "  Red-l«wketl  Wren"  (MaluTii^  dorialii) 
tad  the  clumsily-named  "Bower  red-biicked  Wren"  {MnliiTUs 
itmeri).  in  both  of  which  the  pn^omiuating  colours  are  blotul-red 
■nd  black. 

Leftving  the  su-ealled  Wrens,  we  come  to  the  Fly-catcher 
family,  which  i-oraprises  the  Fantail  Fiy-catchers  (Bhipiiiura), 
an<l  Fly-snappers  <}ifyiagra).  Althou^rh  failing  in  point  of 
htauty  in  comparison  with  the  Wrens,  they  nevertheless  are  elegant 
•nd  diKtinctly  useful  birds  to  man  ami  domestii'  animals.  Of  the 
Fantail  Flt-catchera  (me  of  the  moat  common  ia  that  called  the 
-Western  "Fanuil"  {Bhipidani  /ireisfii.  The  mamlwrs  of  the 
tMciM  do  not  exhibit  the  slightest  fear  in  tlie  presence  of  man. 
Whenrer  there  is  a  brook  or  permanent  water,  there  will  theee  birda 
h*  fonod.     They  are  easiJf  identiHed  hv  tbMt  /arge^fau-Bb^l^^'tA  i^ 


iMid  their  reBtless  movements.  The  aborigines  of  the  South-Wert 
reeard  them  aa  birds  of  ill-omen,  and  any  arranged  nnderfaking 
will  be  abandoned  should  one  of  these  Fearless  little  crearnres  appeur 
in  their  camp  immediately  beforehand.  The  white  man,  howerer, 
rugards  them  differently,  their  presence  and  vivacity  at  all  timei 
occasioning  delight.  Another  common  form  is  the  "  Black  and 
White  Fantail."  Almost  anywhere  out  of  the  business  part  of  the 
City  of  Perth  these  elegant  birds  may  be  seen  about  the  houses  and 
grounds,  and  particularly  where  cattle  and  horses  are  kept.  Flying 
around  the  heads  of  stock,  or  perching  upon  their  backs,  either  * 
whilst  feeding  or  recumbent,  they  may  be  seen  freeing  the  animala 
from  the  myriads  of  insect  forms  which  cause  aunoyahce. 

Tin."  Fly-anappera  are  characterised  by  a  sheen j-bliiiah  black 
and  white  plumage.  They  also  serve  man  in  keeping  down  the 
uumbers  ot  insect  Forms.  The  Bestless  Fly -catcher  {Seintn 
inquieta)  is  another  lung  elegantly-shaped  bird,  and  its  vernacul&r 
name  denotes  its  demeanour.  It  is  also  known  as  the  "  Scisaor- 
grinder  liird."  owing  t-o  the  striking  resemblance  of  some  sounds 
which  it  utters  to  the  noise  of  a  scissor-grinder's  machine. 

The  memt)erB  of  the  Swallow  family  are  so  well  known  as 
hardly  to  require  description.  Western  Australia  has  one  true 
swallow  {Hirtindo  iieiirana),  a,  representative  species  of  the 
"  Chimney  swallow."  of  Europe.  There  also  are  two  genera  allied 
to  the  Martins,  which  includes  the  Tree  Martins  (PetToch«lid<M). 
The  Tree  swallow  (PeinxhtUdon  migrieant)  is  common  enough 
in  the  bush  around  Perth. 

Almost  every  "  piped  "  jarrah  on  the  bonks  of  the  Swan  has 
itH  little  colony  of  these  birdH,  who  appear  to  spend  their  existence 
in  circling  and  re-<'ir(-liug.  with  copious  twittering,  around  their 
arboreally  selected  homes.  Many  of  the  Martins  are  remarkable 
for  their  song,  others,  again,  for  their  beautiful  nests,  which  are 
made  to  accord  with  their  surroundings  in  order  to  insure  conceal- 
ment from  their  natural  enemies. 

The  Nuthatches  are  another  European  family  of  Passerine  birds, 
hut  they  are  uu)y  represented  here  by  an  allied  genus,  the  Tree- 
runners,  SUfelln.  Three  s^-ies  are  inohided  in  the  genus.  The 
one  common  in  the  Snuu  Eiver  district  is  the  "  Black-capped  Tree- 
runner."  SniitU  colonies  of  these, ewept  in  the  breeding  season,  are 
frequently  met  with  in  the  suburbs  i)f  South  Perth.  Like  the 
Tree-crt-t'pers  they  are  arbon-ul  in  habit,  but  lustead  of  spirally 
ascending  a  ti-ee.  as  the  Tree-creepers  do,  they  descend. 

The  family  of  *■  Tifs  "  (Pnridie)  in  represented  by  three  mem - 
Iwrs.  wliiuh  have  lieen  allotted  to  two  fn-nera.  No  typical  Tit  is. 
however,  found  in  Western  Australia,  the  genera  mentioned  being 
oaly  allied.  The  individual  iiiemlu-ni  of  either  ^nus  are  not 
abundant.  The  "  Wedgi-bill."  which  is  the  sole  representative  of  the 
second  genus  (S/iAcMiw/om'f)  i«,  in  addition  to  his  charactenatieally 
vonical  and  powerful  bill,  also  |>0B8eS8ed  of  a  crest. 
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HETiuff  DOW  exhauBt«d  all  those  secl.iuaB  or  groups  of  tbe 
PftfeBerine  birds  Ja  Western  Auatralih,  which  have  GdAtion  to  those 
fousd  in  Britain,  it  is  proposed  to  refer  briefly  to  those  ftunihes 
which  mre  strictly  Australian  or  Western  Australian,  or  allied  to 
familieB  other  than  those  of  Britain. 

Of  these,  the  famil,v  of  Wood  Shrikeit  (Prino]>in»)  first  claims 
our  attention. 

Heading  the  list  is  one  of  the  most  sinj^ular  forma  in  Australian 
_mitholoff7,  namely  the  "  Mappie  Lark"  (QraJHnapicata),  or,  aa 
it  is  oft«D  called  in  some  localities.  "  The  Pu^all."  About  the 
Swan  River  district  it  is  not  what  may  be  called  a  common  bird, 
ahhoufjch  in  many  of  the  other  Statex,  and  particularly  in  the 
irttled  diBtricts,  it  is  as  frequently  Been  as  the  bo -called 
'Marine."  An  odd  pair  or  so  may  be  Been  at  O-uildf ord,  and 
amilarly  at  Catmington.  It  is  an  elegant  bird  in  shupe,  and 
that.  «oinbined  with  its  decided  homelineuH  and  fearlessnt'ss 
unoDjf  the  settlers,  has  established  it  as  a  favourite.  Itn  nt^at, 
which  is  composed  of  mud.  and  of  the  size  and  form  of  a.  small 
padding  bu^in,  is  placed  usually  ou  the  limb  of  a  dry  tree  or  upon 
tbp  cle^r  limb  of  a  ]ivun;  tree  with  scanty  foli^pr.  The  reason  for  iU 
Aokv  of  situation  appears  to  be  to  avoid  the  destruction  of 
ihenest  by  rain  dropii  from  the  leaven,  which  inevitably  would  occur 
were  it  placed  u]>on  the  under  branches  of  il  heavily- foliaged  tree. 
Toong  birds  kept  tn  captivity  liet'xtme  very  tame,  and  soon  learn  to 
imitate  words ;  but  they  are  far  from  nibust  when  so  kept. 

Two  other  Western  Australian  memlM>rs  of  the  same  family  are 
tbr  "  Brown  Shrike-Thrush  "  and  the  "  Buff-lwllied  Shrike- Thrueh." 
Akng  the  Canning  Brook,  iu  the  neighlfourhood  of  Kelmscott,  in 
the  Darling  Rau^^.  they  are,  comparatively  speaking,  numerous. 
So  far  as  the  Western  Australian  bush  is  concerned,  they  easily  take 
the  pride  of  plate  in  song,  particularly  the  former,  for  itd  notes  are 
L-lear.  liquid,  and  thrush-like,  so  that  in  many  localities  the  bird 
il  known  as  the  "  Native  Thrush."  Two  other  fonna  comprising 
the  genus  {Piaarole$tes)  are  found  in  the  Northern  paria  of 
Aiu^alia. 

Another  distinct  family  are  the  Cuckoo- Shrikes  or  "  Caterpillar- 
,"  comprising  three  species,  to  each  of  which  a  genus  has  been 


One  of  the  three  species  is  named  the  "  Ground  Cuckoo-Shrike  " 
iPttropodoeyg  phananelia);  it  ia  found  in  the  North.  A  aecond, 
lummon  in  Southern  latitudea,  ia  called  the  "  Bliick-faced 
Cue- koo- Shrike,"  or  sometimes  the  "  Black-faced  GrauiuluH,"  but 
B(iiv  ({enerally  the  "  Blue  pigeon."  Needless  to  say  that, 
•Tnithologicallr,  it  is  far  removed  from  the  Pigeon  family.  It  does 
gnal  service  to  orchardiats  and  agriculturists  in  devouring  the  hirvn- 
'4  noxious  insects,  but  as  a  set-off  it  levies  on  the  fruit.  It  is 
mnij  identified  by  its  chaat«,  alaty-grey  plumage,  relieved  only  by 
the  deep  blackness  of  its  cheeks,  and  also  i>y  the  continuous 
nts  of  its  wings  when  the  other  portions  of  its  body  are  in 
The  third  specias  ia  the   Waite-aha\\UleT&\  CaterpiUar* 
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eater.  Its  verna*;ular  imiiie  in  furuisheil  W  its  t-haracter.  At  ctriAin 
times  Iff  ihe  year  it  is  nut  uiKuiuiiKin  on  the  Cannins  River,  near 
Pertli.  unJ  can  l)e  identified  by  its  whiiUv  l)lai:k  and  white  pluiuaf^, 
cxi-et>tiiig  the  win^j;  am]  ohonldi-r.  which  arc  tinfted  with  l>n>wi). 
It,3  notcH  arc  prt-ttv  and  prattleeome. 

Wf  ni)w  iiiuie  to  the  fauiilv  of  Houey-cuters  (MeliphtiyUn'). 
the  members  of  which  uompriae  some  of  the  most  beaotiful  and  at 
the  same  time  brightest  and  most  \-ivaciouH  forms  of  Western 
Australian  Itirda. 

The  Family,  ae  ludividualu,  are  very  numerous,  ami  thii 
miyht  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  marked  disposition  of  so 
many  of  the  Western  Australian  floral  forms  to  flowerfreely  duriuc 
seasons  other  tliitn  that  of  spring,  and  thus  to  fumisb  those  food 
supplten  which  are  essential  to  the  eiistence  and  well-being  of  the 
birds  under  aotire.  The  plumage  in  most  instances  is  brilliant,  and 
the  forms  are  t-liq^ant,  and  these  churact^-ristics,  combined  with 
these  birds'  vivairity,  liriglitneBs.  and  tuneful  siing,  render  them 
(-banning'  in  bush  life. 

The  Family  has  Ix^n  subdivided  into  four  sub-fiiiniliee,  the  first 
(if  which  is  the  Myiomefin/i'.  in  which  are  included  the  generaJfyniDM^ 
and  Ae4intlu)rhyiifkii».  The  first  genus  comprises  four  species,  all 
of  which  are  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  parts  of  the  State.  The 
Ked-hcaded  H<ine_y-eater  {Myzomela  erythrocephala)  is  a  study  in 
scarlet  and  dark  brown,  tlie  former  iHjlour  <)ncom|)assing  the  bead, 
neck,  and  cbest,  the  latter  the  remainder  of  the  iwdy.  Of  the 
latter  genus  {.AiantlwrliyHrhiiii)  wc  have  that  form,  found  alnuMt 
everywlieru  Itoth  in  the  bush  ami  in  the  gardens,  known  as  tW 
"  Spiiu'bill"  (AfiiiiihitrhyHrhiin  ^upercitwuiin).  His  long  slightly 
curved  1)111,  which  he  uses  tu  prolie  into  tlie  flower-cups,  his  chestnut 
and  wliite  throat,  and  his  bright  i:lear  continuously  repeated  note,  dx 
his  identity  and  indicate  his  presence.  The  Spiuebills  are  purely 
Austriliau  forms. 

The  next  Sub-family  (Zimferopitufi  includes  two  genera, 
ZoDlemiM  and  Mi-lilh  repine.  The  ^'enus  ZoHlvrnpa  includes  that  very 
numerous  class  of  birds  known  as  the  ■*  Silver-eyes,"  with  the  mure 
local  name  of  "  gi-eeuies." 

The  Perth  "  Hi-et'uie  "  ( ZofU-ropx  ymilili)  is  a  too  familiar  f.irm 
in  orchards,  and  bears  an  unenviable  reputation  as  a  destroyer  of 
ripening  fruit.  The  evidence  sh  to  its  ravages  in  the  diriH-tion 
indicated  is  overwhelming  :  liut  orchardists  blindly,  it  is  cimlcmleil. 
only  keep  a  debit  account.  They  ilo  not  ap]>re«-iate.  or  jn'usibly  are 
ignorant  <)f,  the  inciilculabh-  gcM>d  these  bir<ls  do  iu  the  dt-stnu-tion 
of  the  viirious  iiiseit  pestH  which  altouml  in  Western  Australia. 
Obscrvatiim  made  by  <|uahtied  jiersiuis  jiroves  wlmt  an  iuvaliULble 
part  them-  iiinls  jM-rform  iu  r"gard  Ut  the  dfHtrnetion  of  tlie  latter, 
and  that  the  birds  are  not  given  cntlit  to  the  exient  ibey  shimld  be. 
It  is  suggested  that  systematic  observation  shnuM  Ik'  un<lertaken  b? 
the  Agricultural  hepartnient  of  the  State  during  all  scnsons, 
excepting    the    fruit,    in    n'gard    !■>    the    i)iuuitjties    of    noxious 
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inwctB  which  thme  birds  consume.  For  instance,  birds  might  be 
4bot  at  stated  periods  during  the  day.  and  their  crops  and  stomachs 
examined,  and  the  results  accurately  recorded.  An  idea  of  the 
niimbpra  in  which  these  birds  exist  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  in  one  orchanl  on  the  Swan  River,  near  Perth,  at  least. 
20,000  birds  have  been  shot.  In  an  orchard  near  Bunbury  1,200 
<-f  these  turds  were  shot  in  one  day. 

Thi«e  species  otiier  tlian  the  one  just  described  are  found  in  the 
more  Northern  latitudes.  The  pluma^^  of  these,  which  comprises 
•^mbinations  of  olive  green,  Tellow,  whit«,  an<l  grey,  makes  Rome  of 
them  surpass  in  beauty  the  slandered  Perth  "  greenie." 

lite  genus  Zosteropn,  imlike  most  of  the  Western  Austratiau 
Honey -eaters,  is  found  in  almostevery  part  of  the  Old  World.  Each 
ipeoes  has  the  distinguishing  badge,  so  to  speak,  of  the  genus, 
namely,  a  narrow  encircling  white  zone  around  each  eye.  The 
"ther  branch  of  the  8ub.family  Zntteiopina-  is  the  Melithreptttt,  a 
jeniu  strictly  Australian.  The  species  common  around  Perth  and  in 
the  Southern  latitudes  is  the  Western  White-najwd  Honey-eater 
iMtlUkreptw  eMoropni*) .  and  may  be  found  almost  anywhere  where 
the  eacalypts  flourish.  He  does  not  restrict  his  food  to  the  honey  of 
flowers,  as  many  of  the  Honey-eaters  do.  Init  im^IudcH  in  his  diet 
pollen  and  iusec'ts. 

In  the  great  Karri  forestn  of  the  Soutii-West  these  birds  are 
eery  numerous.  The  bird  mayeasily  be  identified  by  its  black  head, 
jartially  encircled  with  a  crescentic  white  luuid,  and  by  itt;  greeuish- 
•ilire  mantle  and  white  under- surf ai-e.  It»  pugnai-ity  and  "  scolding  " 
MiVf  also  aid  in   its  identification. 

Three  other  Melilhrepti  are  also  f<)und  in  Western  Australia. 

Theuext  suli- family  of  the  Honev-eatersistheife/ipAniTi'nM;,  and 
iocludes  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  honey-eaters,  such  as 
fUffiphila.  BntoMi'philii,  PtiloiU,  Melioi^in,  Manorhina,  Arantko- 
'ijrni,  and  Philtmon.  Of  the  geuiiH  Glyeiphila,  we  have  four 
(fiea-in..  Tile  meuilx'rsof  tins  genuKuii-  remarkaltle  for  their  ]iowers 
••',  Hiirht.  iiii.l  it)  that  they  feed  <>n  iuMei-ts.  The  Fulvous -fronted 
Hi>i>fy-e-jt<-r  tOhjri/ihihi /'ilrifr'ni'i  miiy  In-  foiind  at  timfs  in  the 
Dfiifhtiuurhooil  nf  Lake  Jandaknl.  in  lai^p-  inlonics.  feiiliiig  on  the 
kiaalt  •■  U.trU-brusli  "  liii«hi-«.  Tbcir  prcHcm-e  may  easilv  l(e  dotected 
4  l-nir  >listan<'<'  <>tr  by  their  i^eruliiirly  weak  flute-like  uoles,  which  they 
••m-m  t<>  utter  in  i-onwrl,  Thi'  birdd  arc  <)f  moul  restless  habit,  and, 
wbfu  disturUNl.  nfteti  Hue  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  and  then  fly 
..ff  t<i  a  great  iliMlani'o.a  habit  which  in  iiin'ly  found  with  the  family 
■.u  tieiierHt. 

The  honey  WmwU  of  the  flowere,  u|Kni  whi.h  they  feed,  fre- 
■(•lently  priKtiiif  intJixinitiim  in  them  to  Nuch  a  degree  as  to  render 
tbrm  in<»pabti'  of  flight  or  motion.  They  do  not  uphold  the 
uieliphagine  n-putation  for  btwuty  of  colouring,  their  predominating 
•■oloar  being  an  ashy  brown.  The  fulvous  or  tawny  i-rown  of  the 
bwul.  however,  at  oni«  renders  identity  certjiin.  Two  other  species 
!■«    4ilhifr<>ni>  anil   O.  /a^eiafa)  im'nr  in  JTorthern  latitudes  Uld  iu 
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the  interior.  The  white  head  of  the  former,  bqtetiier  with  a 
remarkable  blood-red  aaked  spot  near  the  eje,  and  &  mottled  throat, 
form  certain  distinguishing  marks.  The  other  species  {O.  faariata) 
is  remarkable  for  the  blaek  "  lacing"  on  the  heiid  and  cheat.  The 
fourth  species  ( G.  oetilnrifj,  or  the  Brown  Honey-eater,  ia  one  tif  the 
most  comniou  birds  in  the  thickets  and  scrubs  on  the  Swan  River. 
It  is  eusily  recognised  bv  its  almost  uniform  dark-brown  coat  and 
its  great  avtivitj  and  almost  ceaseless  voiit;.  Thousanda  of  them 
maj  be  found  in  the  suburb  of  South  Perth,  in  the  thickets  adjoining 
the  roads.  A  miniature  of  the  same  species  is  found  in  the  North, 
which  has  l>een  named  O.  xttboeularin,  and  ai^'peora  as  a  "'sub- 
species."  As  the  two  birds  materially  differ  in  size,  although 
similar  in  most  resi>ects.  the  subtle  distinction  of  sub-species,  if  a 
distinction  of  the  nature  is  admissible  at  all,  might  be  dispensed 
with.  The  j^enus  is  ctuilined  to  Australia  and  some  islands  North- 
ward. 

Three  forms  of  the  genus  Enfomopkila  occur  in  the  Northern 
parts  of  Western  Australia,  and.  although  not  highly  coloured,  are 
nevertheless  beautiful. 

The  genus  PHlolle,  the  Plumed  Honey-eaters,  contains  the 
most  licautifut  meniliers  of  a  beautiful  family,  and  appropriately 
may  be  termed  the  '■  excellency  of  eicellencies."  At  the  same  time 
they  are  numerically  stronger  in  individual  members  than  other 
genera  composing  the  family.  They  are  almost  purely  Australian, 
and  the  range  of  the  remainder  does  not  extend  farther  than  New 
Guinea  and  the  adjaifnt  iuUnds.  Next  to  the  Brown  Honey-eater 
the  most  common  one  al)oiit  Perth  is  the  Singing  Honey-eater 
{FHlotii'  fonont ).  Its  clear  rinu^ng  alarm  uotea  betoken  its  presence, 
and  its  dark  grey  plumage,  relieved  by  yellow  ear  coverts,  make  it 
easily  recognisable.  He  is  unlike  most  members  of  his  family  in 
that  his  food  consists  principally  of  insects. 

The  WaltU'-cheeked  Honey -cuter  (Ptilofis  eratitia)  is  one  of  the 
most  hundsouie  of  them  all.  Its  predominating  colours  are 
black  and  yellow.  The  head,  neck,  and  upper  back  are  black, 
lightened  by  a  triuugular  yelluw  region  around  the  eye.  The 
remainder  of  the  pliunage  is  yellow,  the  breast  and  ether 
portions  .if  the  underaurface  l>eing  laced  and  arrowheaded  with 
dark  lines.  The  wingd  and  tail  are  also  yellow,  relieved  with  dark 
edgings.  A  distinguishing  characteristic  is  the  warty  excrescences 
covering  the  face.  Two  others  of  the  genus,  Pfiloiu  keartlanJi 
and  P.  Ieilar<ileiii'ii>.  are  very  recently-descrilied  ape^-ies.  The  Whit«- 
plumeil  Hoiu'v-eateT  (PtUolit  penirilfala)  is  remarkable  in  possessing 
a  tuft  of  white  silky  feathers  iiehind  I'aoh  ear  covert. 

The  remaining  niemlx-rs  of  the  genus  share  tlie  )>eauty  of  their 
congeuent. 

Another  genus  {Mfli'imin)  is  not  only  a  purely  Australian 
form,  but  still  fiirthei-  restricttil  in  it:t  habiW,  being  only  found  io 
Southern  latitudes,  hi  Western  Australia  three  species  are  com- 
prised in  tlie  genus.     The   White-cheeked   Honey-eater  (iftiorivt 
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*rrieta)  is  comparatiTelv  abundant  on  the  Swao  and  Canning 
RiT«ra,  in  favoured  localities.  This  species  and  the  next  suctteedin); 
aoes  are  locally  <;alled  "  Yellow -wings,"  owintr  to  the  wax-yellow 
burnishing  on  the  outer  edges  of  the  wing  feathers. 

Both  arc  also  readilv  rect)gniaable  by  their  course  of  flight, 
whir-h  ie  at  first  perpendicular,  aud  then  lateral  to  the  objective. 
The  whit«-cheeked  has,  in  addition  to  the  burnished  yellow  edged 
wiDEs,  a  black  head,  white  frontal  band,  and  white  silkv  ear  coverts. 
These  birds  catch  their  insei^  prevon  the  wing,  after  the  manner  of 
the  [lT-uit«herB.  TbeMou8tachedHouey-eater(3fi!ZH>nii«ntt/«tucalM), 
ia,  as  its  name  denotes,  possessed  of  a  broad  luoustoche  formed  l>y 
to  expanded  pat<.-h  of  white  feathers  at  the  back  of  the  ear  coverts. 
B»th  birds  are  of  a  shy  disposition,  although  at  certain  times  they 
ATv  pugnacious  in  a  pronounced  form.  Cases  of  |)artial  albinism 
ha^  heen  recorded  in  the  first-named  species. 

Other  forms  of  the  Honey -eaters  are  the  "Minaiia"  (Mainjrkina), 
rariuusly  spelt  "  mynah  "  and  "  miner."  Thev  are  the  "  alarm  " 
huds  of  the  forest.  The  genus  is  au  Australian  <me.  There  are 
three  Western  Australian  species,  the  most  common  of  which  in 
Suutheni  latitudes  is  the  Dusky  Minah  {Myzaiitha  obgeura). 
Small  companies  of  them  may  hi-  found  in  that  strip  of  bush 
aiiintrv  Wlweeu  the  Canning  ami  Swan  Bivora  at  the  back  of 
Vii-tuna  Park.  Thoy  are  the  noisent  and  most  restless  birds  in  the 
bush.  Immediately  the  presence  of  a  nersun  is  discovered,  the 
•entinel  bird  givcM  the  note  of  alarm,  which  is  then  taken  u]»  at 
unit?  by  the  others.  The  company,  however,  does  nut  fly  away,  but 
■pi'titachec  bush  by  bush  with  im-essant  garrulity  until  the  object 
Biusing  alarm  has  passed  out  of  sight.  The  Diisky  Minah  ia  very 
Ii-»-j»l  ID  its  habits.  Where  a  comiiany  is  om-e  lociited,  the  finding 
it  in  or  alwnt  the  same  spot  may  l)e  depended  upon. 

Twofrther  spe<'ieH,  the  Yellow-throated  Minah  (.1/.  fUii^iguia) 
uu\  the  Yellow  Minah  {M.  lutea)  are  found  in  the  North.  The 
pbiitiaj^  of  the  latter  is  distinctive  on  account  i>f  its  soft  grey  and 
Iniiou -yellow  forehead  and  same  colourwl  bill. 

The  Wattle-birds  (Aeaiithuchjiiru)  are  >.(impriBed  in  the  next 
genus,  and  Quml)er  thret>  species.  They  are  exctusivi-ly  Australian. 
The  Little  Watlle-bird  (A.  lunulala)  may  l>e  found  auvwhere  in  the 
8w&n  ilistrii't  in  the  lianksia  scrubs  and  foieste.  His  frequent  deep 
miliural  nutt.>s  betray  him.  He  is  remarkable  ia  not  having  a  fixed 
tiiiM-  for  breeding,  and  the  results  of  xystemattc  observation  in  this 
State  show  that  young  birds  may  be  found  in  almost  every  month 
of  the  year.  Another  species,  the  Red  Wattle-bird  (j4.  caruncr'2a(a), 
ia  not  so  numerous  al>out  Perth.  He  is  much  larger  than  the 
last  preceding  species,  and  is  distinguishable  by  pendulous  blood- 
uolourvd  wattles  springing  from  underneath  the  eye  space.  He  ta 
a  noisy  bird,  with  deep  guttural  notea ;  whilst  feeding  he  frequently 
nttcn  a  note  resembling  the  word  "  grog,"  and  at  other  time6  hii 
vnioe  memblea  a  Urrier'n  bitrJr. 
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Of  this  genus  the  furm  mODt  communl;  met  with  &t  Perth  and 
ita  neighbourhood  in  the  Rc-d -tipped  P&Tdaiole  {Pardalotiu  omaim) . 
It  is  loiallv  called  by  vtirioua  ntunes,  including  those  of  the 
"  WiWychu."  in  imitation  of  its  common  not«,  and  Uie  "  Pickwick," 
owinn  to  a  similar  reason.  Tn  the  South- West  portions  of  the  State 
tbe  aame  species  is  numerous,  but  another  species,  the  "  Spotted 
PariUlote  "  (Pardalnliut  punefatw)  is  more  so.  One  of  the  first  bird- 
notes  that  is  heard  in  the  great  karri  forests  in  the  "  Sleep-babv " 
of  this  latter  species.  Owing  to  the  number  of  the  birds  and  the 
froquencT  and  persistencv  of  utterance,  their  notes  become  mono- 
lononB,  and  the  bird  in  t-ongequence  is  called  in  some  localities 
the  "Headache  Bird."  They  form  their  nestB  in  soft  banks 
of  earth  h_*  tuiinclHng  a  passage  tw<i  or  three  feet  long,  the 
end  of  which  ther  enlarge  into  a  small  chamber.  In  this 
trnuinal  chamber  the  neat  ia  made  of  soft  hark.  The  black 
ht«d  of  thiH  diminiitiTe  bird  in  spotted  with  white,  and  colours 
and  shades  <>f  ^rey.  olive  brown,  rufous  brown,  red,  yellow  orange, 
and  tawny,  are  dis[>osed  in  agreeable  combination  about  the  body 
plumage.  The  three  remaining  species  are  Northern  and  interior 
furms.  and  vie  with,  if  not  excel,  the  others  named  in  plumage 
Iniuty. 

Still  continuing  the  Singing  Passeret,  we  have  the  family  of 
Wood  Swallows  (Artamidif),  of  which  the  genus  Artamtu  is  the 
»nly  one. 

name  of  "  Wood  Swallows,"  but 
"  Wood  Martins,"  Some  of  the 
»)*^-ies  are.  mi  far  us  the  extreme  Southern  parts  of  the  Slate  are 
■iincemed,  merely  visitants  from  the  Northern  and  warmer  parts.  In 
and  )ilH>ut  Perth  and  the  Darling  Ranges  oue  sjiecies  permanently 
rt-maine.  and  may  lie  seen  throughout  the  whole  of  the  winter  monthh. 
In  the  colder  iiortionx  i>f  the  State,  and  on  the  a]t]>roach  of  winter, 
tlti'M'  birdx  iotl..'i't  preparatory  to  a  final  flight  to  a  more  congenial 
b'lme.  and  during  that  time  they  cluster  and  hang  from  the  limbs  or 
"{■■n  hollows  of  trees  like  bees.  They  always  apjiear  in  small  com- 
|>itni<-iH,  and  freiineutly  different  species  are  comprised  in  the  company. 
After  a  thunder  whower  they  have  a  habit  of  soaring  high,  all  in 
•'><m]*any.  Th-ir  flight  is  a  graceful,  wheeling  movement.  They  an- 
Tt-ry  taini'.  and  invaiiably  biiild  their  open  nests  in  low  shrubs. 
Iiistatiivs  iire  rei'onleil  where  companies  i-omprising  two  sj^ecies  of 
rhese  binl;*  have  taken  full  possession  of  a  shrubbery  for  nesting 
j'urposes.  The  most  i-ominon  f<irm  in  the  Swan  Kiver  District  is 
the  Grey-breasted  Wood  Swallow  (Artamiu  cinerevt),  and  which  is 
the  specieiH  above  referred  to  as  possessing  a  fiied  {perennial  alx>de. 
The  mn^t  lieautiftd  of  the  eight  memliew  of  the  genus  is  the  White- 
fyebniwe<l  W<M)d  Swallo*.  his  dark  chestnut  under  surface  marking 
faim  fn>m  the  other  memliers  of  his  genus.  The  Masked  Wood 
Swallow  is  also  another  distinctive  member,  his  black  head 
reaemblinjir  amasir.  Jmag  further  lu-centusted  by  a  band  of  nUte. 


He  is  frequently  to  be  seen  about  Perth,  in  late  Spring.  The 
retnaiuing  five  species  are  found  principally  in  the  North  and  in  the 
interior. 

The  last  remaining  sub-family  of  the  Singing  Pauerei  to  be 
described  is  that  of  ^Kmeliidm  or  Babbling-thrushes.  They  oom- 
prise  some  of  the  moat  singular  forms  of  Western  Australian 
ornithology,  and  many  of  its  members  perform  useful  services  for 
loan.  They  may  be  considered  as  the  "assorted  samples"  of  bird 
life.  The  family  is  further  subdivided  into  two  sul>-families,  the 
Bower-birds  (PtUonorhi/nckinx),  and  the  Babblers  {Timeliiiue}. 
The  first  sub-family,  namely  the  Bower-birds,  embrace  only  on« 
genus  (Chiami/dodera),  and  two  species.  It  is  common  knowledfte 
that  these  birds  are  remarkable  for  the  bowers  which  they  build. 
These  structures,  which  are  built  of  twigs  made  to  arch,  are  qidte 
distinct  from,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with,  their  neets.  The 
boners  are  simply  love  arbours  where  the  males  disport  themselves 
for  the  evident  delectation  of  the  females.  Eveiy  attempt  is  made 
to  beautify  them  by  the  proprietors  by  the  introduction  of  bright 
coloured  substances,  shells,  etc.  Both  Bwciea  (  Chiamydodera  guttata 
and  C.  nuchcUit)  are  denizens  of  the  North.  The  predominating  body 
I'olours  of  the  former  are  brovni  and  buff,  the  wings  being  spotted 
with  a  richer  buff.  A  beautiful  rose  pink  band  crosses  the  hack  of 
the  necb.  The  predominating  shades  of  the  latter  are  grey,  modified 
by  dashes  of  brown  and  yellow.  A  like  band  of  rose  pink  is  almost 
similarly  placed  as  in  th6  former. 

The  second  Sub-family  of  Bubblers  is  headed  by  the  Emu 
Wren  {Stipittirus  maiachuTiu).  It  will  be  observed  that  it  belongs 
to  a  family  quite  distinct  from  the  group  of  so-called  Wrens  before 
described  as  Fly-catchers.  The  birds  under  notice  are  almost 
iucapable  of  flight.  On  the  coastal  hills  in  the  South-West  they 
iuhaoit  the  dwarf  scrubs  which  only  reach  knee  high.  There  they 
live  in  small  families.  Their  voti'es  are  not  as  loud  as  that  of  a 
cricket,  and  so  close  do  they  keep  to  their  terrestrial  homes  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  difBculty  to  flush  them,  and  when  flushed 
they  only  fly  a  few  yards  and  drop  down  in  the  prickly  undergrowth. 
They  can  rarely  be  flushed  a  second  time,  and  when  hotly  pursued 
with  a  dog,  may  be  seen  running  alung  the  ground  through  the 
scrub  after  the  manner  of  mice.  The  birds  are  not  much  larger 
than  a  man's  thumb,  but  the  seven  long  scantily-plumed  tail  feathers 
(which  are  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  bird)  incline  to  make 
the  birds  look  larger.  The  male  bird  has  a  beautiful  light 
blue  throat  and  chest,  and  the  crOi(-n  of  the  head  reddish  chesnut 
The  South-West  aborigines  do  not  appear  to  have  the  same  legend 
regarding  them — namely,  that  they  take  the  form  of  departed 
spirits — that  the  aborigines  of  the  other  States  have.  A  second 
species  (Stifiturua  ruficeps)  has  lately  been  discovered  and  described. 
"Hie  genus  is  exclusively  Australian. 

The  Bristle-birds    ('genus  Sphenura)  are  also  an  exclusively  . 
Australian  group  of  remarkable  grouud-dwellers.    They  are  mate- 
rially larger  than  the  Emu  Wrens,  being  nearly  eight  inches  in 
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lei^^th.  Owing  to  a  pronounced  liking  for  dense  low-growing 
•craba  and  reed  beds,  it  is  most  difficult  to  secure  specimens. 
There  are  two  kuown  species  in  Weatem  Australia  (Sphenura 
lamgiro»tri»  and  SphtnuraUloralU),  the  latt«r  baring  been  discoTcred 
by  Hr.  A.  W.  Milligan,  the  Honorary  Consutting  Ornithologist  of  the 
Perth  MoBeum,  in  October  last,  in  the  South-West,  and  subse- 
qoentlj  described  by  him.  They  frequent  the  coastal  scrubs 
ujaceut  to  the  short  brooks,  which  are  fed  by  subterraneaD  water 
iMuinf;  from  the  limestone  cliffs.  The  aoxni  is  moat  melodioua,  and 
the  noteii  clear  aud  liquid.  The  bird  has  mtiny  i-alla,  of  which 
•ome  betoken  alarm,  and  one  of  which  very  much  resembles  the 
•jllabka,  "  titch  titch  doo-flay." 

Another  interesting  Timeline  genus  is  that  of  the  Amytis  or 
Otsm  Wrens,  of  which  there  are  five  indigenous  species.  This  also 
is  a  strictly  Australian  genus.  Tbey  move  about  in  small  troops, 
and  also  lielong  to  the  ground  dwellers.  A  new  species  {Amytts 
fi^nlMraj  was  lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Tunney,  the  liuaeum 
Collector,  and  another  (A.  hoiuei),  by  Dr.  House,  the  naturalist  to 
the  Kimberlev  Explorlni;  Partv,  and  both  of  these  have  been 
dMcribed  by  Mr.  MiUigan. 

The  Qrass  Birds  (Megalurus)  are  another  group  of  birds  that 
livf  in  concealment.  The  only  one  fuuiid  in  Western  Australia  is 
Xfgalitrtu  gramitttut.  He  frequcnta  the  thick  cover  in  marshy 
pbioes,  and  is  most  difficult  to  find.  His  mournful  note  may  be 
beard  in  the  samphires  growing  in  the  marshes  on  the  Swan  Itiver, 
near  Burswoitd  Island. 

Another  dimiuulivu  foriu  and  an  inhabitant  of  grassy  and 
rpedy  places  is  the  Uruus  Warbler  (CUtieola  exili»).  In  Victoria  it 
•bariis  favoured  grassy  spots  with  the  Stubble  Quail.  It  appears 
t">  leave  a  body  scent,  for  sporting  dofjs  will  frequently  stand  at  the 
place  from  which  it  has  just  arinun. 

The  genus  Aeantkuca  also  belongs  tt>  the  Timeliues.  and  com- 
prisea  in  Western  Australia  four  species.  They  are  very  small 
bird-t,  aud  in  consequence  have  got  the  misleading  name  of  Tits. 

The  genus  is  very  generally  distributed  throughout  Australia. 
ODe  MpeviL>s  (AcaiUhita  ehrynorrhon i  is  without  exception  the  most 
utpful  of  )iirds  to  the  orchardist.  They  move  about  in  small  families 
of  10  to  15,  aud  are  familiar  forma  in  every  garden  and  shrubbery, 
where  tbey  free  the  trees  and  shrubx  of  blight,  scale,  and  noxious 
insect  life.  The  iwpular  name  given  to  the  species  is  "  Tom-tit."  The 
Dest,  whicli  is  a  large  structure,  is  kuown  to  every  schoolboy,  and 
»  peculiar  in  that  it  has  a  false  nput  or  "rock's  neat"  on  the  top 
iritle  of  the  dome  of  the  structure.  The  nest  is  geuprally  considered 
to  he  8]iecially  constructed  for  the  uw  of  the  mate  bird,  and 
undoubtedly  be  uses  it,  but  it  may  also  serve  as  a  resting  place  for 
the  fledged  young  when  the  nest  cavity  iH-cnmes  too  amall  to  contain 
the  growing  birds.  Frequently  a  new  nest  is  added  to  the  old  one, 
aad  it  isgenerally  thought  that  an  Ml)andoument  of  the  old  tenement 
is  made  in  favour  of  the  new.     This  may  or  may  not  be  so.    Obwn^ 
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tions  should  be  directed  to  see  whether  or  not  each  nest  is  teniuited 
1)7  a  8epiinit«  pair  of  birds.  They  bring  out  at  least  two  broods  in 
the  Tear. 

The  Plain- coloured  Tit  (Acanthita  I'ti^mafn)  is  another  form 
fuund  in  Western  Australia,  but  although  tiune  in  disposition,  it 
rather  shuns  tht^  haunts  of  man  and  seeks  the  bush.  Tne  Broad- 
tailed  Tit  (Aranlhixa  apiealig)  is  a  denizen  of  the  scrubs,  which  it 
enlivens  with  its  shrill  song.  It  is  a  ludicrous  sight  to  see  one  of 
these  TiTaciouK  birds  seek  a  point  of  vantage  in  the  scrubs,  uid 
elevating  its  tail  in  an  upright  manner,  whistle  with  all  its  vocal 
might.  The  remaining  species,  Aeanthiia  pgrrhnpygia,  differs  from 
the  others  in  that  its  )>luinBge  is  reddish  in  the  tower  back  and 
upper  tail  coverts.  The  genus  of  Scrub  Wrens  (Smr.omi>)  is  purelv 
Australian,  and  embraces  two  local  species.  One  species  (Serieomu 
mandala),  like  the  Emu  Wren,  inhabits  the  dense  dwarf  scrubs 
and  rarel.v  resorts  to  flight.  Perched  on  the  tup  of  a  small  shrub,  it 
litters  a  series  of  clear,  liquid  notes.  The  ground  birds  {Cinelonoma) 
are  represented  bv  three  species.  They  are  unlike  must  of  the 
Timeline  birds  before  described,  as  tliey  are  inhabitants  of  the 
]>lains  where  ulunips  or  bush  are  interspersed.  The^  are  muoli 
lar^^r  birds  tliau  those  just  described,  reaching  in  some  InRtanoee  a 
length  of  nine  inches. 

The  Scrub  Robins  {Vrymaitdus)  are  ivpreaented  bv  two 
species.  One  species  has  its  home  in  the  North  and  tlie  other  in 
the  South. 

The  Grouu<1  Wrens  (Hyhirola)  arc  represented  by  one  sp<-cies 
only. 

Of  the  ('.tachwhip  Birds  {P,>i>phml<'»).  there  is  but  one 
.species,  the  Bliu-k-tliniat^l  (PKu/ihiitlKt  nigr<HfHlari$).  His  borne  is 
in  the  South- West  coastal  scrubs,  out  of  which  it  is  a  most  difficult 
task,  and  one  requiring  gre  it  address.  1o  get  him,  or  even  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  him.  Loculty  he  is  known  as  the  "  Rainbird,"  owing  li> 
his  habit  of  seitkiug  the  topx  of  the  cooHta)  hills  and  singing 
immediately  bet'ori"  any  decided  chani;'-  in  the  we.ather.  His  song  is 
ivmarkably  I'lear  aud  striking,  aud  almost  iuimttable.  No  other  bird 
ill  Western  Aiistialia  Ims  a  Mcries  <)f  note's  like  his,  and,  in  addition. 
he  is  a  perfect  venl.riloquisl.  From  observations  made  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  tirHt  notew  of  the  nerii-s  appear  us  if  the  bird  were  distant  a 
■juarter  of  a  iwilc,  the  next  aeries  of  notes  l)eing  much  closer,  and  so 
on.  until  the  author  of  it  is  lin-afeil  in  u  shrub  not  more  than  a  few 
feet  away  from  the  listener.  If  his  skin  is  desired,  then  action 
must  be  tuken  at  once,  for  the  next  moment  the  seeker  will  be 
confused,  as  the  niit«'s  n)me  upiNireutly  a  few  feet  liehind  him,  aud 
then  from  one  »ide.  then  from  the  other  wide,  till  confusion  is  worse 
eonffinndml.  One  riife  whiili  has  Iw^en  swi-cesaful  is  for  the  seeker 
to  fire  one  bumtl  into  the  shrub  in  which  the  bird  has  been  located, 
and  if  then-  is  a  clear  siiace,  then  ti>  await  for  a  quick-running  shot 
ua  he  rapidly  runs  (for  he  ran-ly  flies)  iutoss  the  clear  space  ;  that 
M  toMV,  if  (he  bird  involuiiturily  complies  with  the  seet^s  desire. 
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e  hia  habits  that,  althou^^h  the  local  aborigiaeB  are 
familiu'  with  bis  call,  they  have  (as  they  allege)  never  seen  uiie. 

Another  section  of  Timeline  birds,  known  as  the  Babblers 
I  PoMotorAt'ttrM),  comprisin);  two  species,  is  found  in  the  State.  The 
i>«nu8  is  not  exclusively  an  Australian  form,  for  members  are 
found  in  India.  In  some  lo(»Iities  they  are  called  "  Cat  Birds." 
Tbey  mnve  about  together  in  small  companies,  and  they  make 
ihnr  presence  known  by  their  noisy  babbUni;  voices  and  their 
fussy  jumping  movements.  Unlike  most  of  the  Timelines,  they  are 
arboreal  in  habit. 

The  so-called  Sontrlarks  (genus  Cineloramphut)  are  Timelines, 
Western  Australia  posHesses  two  species.  One  frequents  the  open 
foRst  country  and  the  other  the  grassy  plains.  The  Brown  Song- 
lark  {Cineloramphm  crHriHg)  is  a  familiar  form  in  the  a^icultural 
distnclA.  He  is  mucfa  larger  than  the  Antbus  or  Oround-lark,  and 
is  distinguishable  by  tli*:  lark-like  manner  in  which  he  arises 
utraitiht  into  the  air,  uttering  liix  melodious  song.  Disparity 
in  site  marks  the  sexes,  the  male  being  double  the  size,  at 
leosL  of  that  of  the  female.  The  other  species,  the  Rufous  Song- 
lark  (C.  ru/errettg)  is  muih  smaller,  and  possessea  a  redder  colouring 
■•u  i-ertain  portiuns  of  the  liodv.  Spei-imens  of  the  former  have 
Nvn  shot  at  Mod-lingtim. 

The  Field  Wrens  {Cnlamantkas)  comprise  one  species,  Cala- 
iniiHtku*  eamifi'trit.  As  its  specific  naihe  implies,  it  is  an  inhabi- 
tant of  grassy  p!a<'eM.     Its  [lower  of  Sight  is  very  limited. 

The  remiuiiiiig  gnmp  of  the  Timeline  birds,  not  described  or 
[ir^viously  rpferre<]  to,  and  which  exhausts  the  list  of  the  Singing 
piuuere*.  is  the  genus  Epfilhianitra,  the  "  Chats."  The  group  com- 
prises four  H|)ecie3,  One  species  {Ephthiaanra  albifron*)  is  a  common 
form  in  moist  saline  places.  Scores  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  tlie  West  Australian  Cricketing  Association  Grounds,  and 
fri^uently  during  the  progress  of  cricket  matches  they  alight  on  the 
mn»  grounds  and  unconcernedly  feed.  At  certain  times  of  the  year 
hubdrtxlK  iif  these  birds  may  be  seen  on  the  mpidlv-dryiug  salt 
lakes  West  of  Ki'linspott.  The  generic  name  of  the  groui'  reduced 
into  English  means  "  languid -tailed,"  which  is  an  apt  name  :  and 
their  antithesis  is  found  in  many  of  the  Flycatcheni  and  the 
Wivul-Rwiillows.  whose  tails  are  ever  moving. 

The  tJjililhiuiiura  have  also  one  of  the  habito  of  the  Lapwings 
and  Dottri'ls  wh.-n  their  nesl  is  ai'proached,  namely,  that  of  feign- 
ing I"  Is"  wiMuided.  The  niemlwrs  of  the  s[te(-ieB  are  easily  Ldentifi!©d 
hy  their  white  heads  and  throats  and  breasts,  separated  only  by  a 
mtrrnw  <'ii)liiretl<-  of  velvety  black.  Two  other  species  are  brilliantly 
ootoitred.  namely,  the  Tri-coloured  Chat  {K.  trieol'ir),  which  has  a 
Ivight  H<-arlet  hi-ad  and  under  surface,  eicept  the  thnwl.  which 
is  white;  and  the  Yellow- fronted  ('hat,  which  tms  the  head  and 
iintier  surfaic  golden  orange  and  the  throat  blai'k.  These  latter 
OTP.  however,  far  fri>m  vummoa. 


The  last  divisioD  but  one  of  the  Pagterine  birds  cont&iiu  the 
remarkable  Australian  Scrub  Birds  {Atrichonitkida),  which  present 
another  ainguhir  form  of  Austroliaji  bird  life. 

One  of  the  two  known  species  is  limited  to  the  coastal  scrubs 
near  Albany,  and  alonf;  the  South  coast  to  Cape  Leeuwin ;  and  is 
called  the  Noisy  Scrub-bird  (Atrickomif  clamoga).  Like  many  of 
the  Timeline  birds,  it  inhabits  the  dense  scrubs,  and  is  rarely  seen. 
Up  to  the  present  no  female  bird  has  ever  been  shot  (so  far  as  is 
known)  or  scientifically  described.  Its  note  is  aptly  described  as 
a  sharp  whistle,  repeated  eig-ht  or  nine  times  rapidly,  with 
crescendo  couclndiu^  in  a  sharp  crack.  The  nest  a.aa  eggs  were 
only  Tery  recently  discovered  and  described. 

The  last  family  of  Pataerine  birds  left  for  notice  is  the  Pitta  or 
Ant-thrush  (PiHidcE),  which  belongs  to  a  family  haTing  its  home  in 
India,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  gorgeous  colouring. 

Only  one  species  up  to  the  present  has  been  discovered  in 
Western  Australia,  namely,  the  Eainbow  Pitta  {PiUa  irit).  which 
occurs  in  the  North.  lt«  l)ody  coli'urs  are  a  harmonious,  though 
marked,  coiubinalion  of  black,  ferruginous,  yellow,  brown,  green, 
and  scarlet. 

pKint  Birda. 

The  Pic-iue  or  Yoke-footed  birds  comprise  those  families  of 
birds  known  as  the  "  Woodpeckers  "  and  "  Wrynecks."  Neither 
family  is  represented  in  the  State.  The  Tree-creepern  are 
popularly  confounded  with  the  Woodpeckers,  but,  except  in  one 
external  characteristic ,  there  is  nothing  in  common  between  them,  and 
their  omitholo^ral  connection  is  wide  apart. 
Cucnlint  Bird* — Cuekooi, 

The  birds  of  this  order  embrace  the  cuckoos  and  allied  families. 
Western  Australia  possesses  only  one  true  cuckoo,  the  Pallid  Cuckoo 
(Cuciilus  palliduK),  and  so  tar  as  the  Southern  portions  of  the  State 
are  concerned,  it  is  a  migrant  only.  The  famihar  note  i>f  the 
European  s]fecies,  which  gives  it  it«  name,  is  not  possessed  by  the 
colonial  representative.  The  Pajlld  Cuckoo  is  true  to  cuculine 
tradition  as  regards  its  parasitic  habita  in  not  building  a  nest  of 
its  own,  but  using  that  of  other  birds  for  the  hatching  of  its  eggs, 
and  also  with  r^i:ard  to  its  polyandrous  practices.  In  addition  to 
those  enumerated.  Western  Australia  |>ossesseBotliercuculineforms 
included  in  the  genera.  Cacomnntiii,  Meeoeaiiim,  and  Chahococcyi, 
the  Bronze  Cuckoo,  the  Koel  (Endyjuiniiii  rwmorephala)  and  the 
gigantic  cuckoo,  known  as  the  "  Cbannel-bill "  (Seytkrap*  mine- 
hoUattdim),  are  found  in  the  Northern  portions  of  the  State.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  sixe  of  the  Cbannel-bill  when  it  is  stated 
that  its  total  length  is  24  inches,  and  that  of  the  Pallid  Cuckoo 
12  inches.  The  "  Lark -heeled  "  Cuckoos  {Centropodttue)  are  repre- 
sented by  the  "Pheasant  Coucal "  (Cenlriipvt  phananmi),  a  bird 
pheasant-like  in  external  form,  which  is  not  cbarHcteristically  cucu- 
line in  habit,  in  that  it  builds  its  own  nest,  hat«-be>:  its  own  young, 
and  is  not  polyandrous. 
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I  Bird*. 

^isremarkableorderof  birds  etnbrac«8  the  Swifts  {Cyjttdidee), 
tbe  Nisfat-jars  (Caprimvlgi),  the  Frogmouths  {Podargi),  the 
Humming  birds  (Troehili),  the  Bee-eaters  {Meropet),  the  Hoopoes 
(ETpi^we),  the  Kin^shers  (Haleyonet),  and  the  Rollers  {Coraeiue). 

The  first  sub-order,  the  Swifts,  includes  the  "  true  swifts " 
<Ct/pteliiue)  and  the  Needle- tailed  Swifts  (ChaluriTias).  Of  the 
Tme  Sirifts,  Western  Australia  possesaes  one  genus  and  one  species 
(Mirropn/g  pofifieus) .  and  of  the  Needle-tailed  Swifts,  also  one  ijenus 
nod  one  species  {Chfetura  eaadacuia).  The  Edible-nest  Swiftlets 
{CaUoealia)  hare  not  been  recorded  in  Western  Australia. 

Of  tbe  second  sub-order,  the  Nigbt-jars,  one  true  Night-jar 
(Capriwtulgus  macrurut)  and  on«) allied  form  (Eurodoput  argut)  are 
foiuid  in  the  State.  Of  the  Frc^^ouths,  one  genus  and  two  species 
are  recorded. 

The  Humming  Birds  are  not  represented.  Of  the  Bee-eaters, 
one  genus  and  species  is  Vnown  (Meropg  omatvs).  This  very 
intere«ting  form  bears  in  the  vicinity  of  Perth  the  local  name^of  the 
"Qoklen  Swallow,"  and  is  a  migrant — arriving  in  October  and 
leaving  in  early  autumn. 

Its  predilection  for  bees  lb  undoubted.  Its  mode  of  nesting — 
by  burrowing  chambers  in  soft  cliSs  and  railway  cuttings — is  of 
especial  interest.  Whcrt;  a  cliff  nr  bank  is  not  available,  it  burrows 
a  chamber  into  tbe  flat  surfiu^  of  the  soil,  and  one  instance  is  on 
record  where  a  pair  occupied  the  "  piped  "  limb  of  a  jarrah  tree,  in 
which  a  reddish  earth  had  been  formed  by  internal  decay. 

The  Hoopoes  are  unrepresented  in  Western  Australia,  but 
reparation  is  made  in  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Kingfishers. 

This  latter  sub-order  comprises  two  sub-families,  the  Fish- 
mting  Kingfishers  (Ahedlninjr')  and  the  Insect  or  Reptile. eating 
KingtlMherw  [Darrlimitw). 

Of  thi'  Pish-eaters.  Western  Australia  possesses  one,  the  Purple 
Kiugtisher  {Alcyone  ptilrMa).  This  genus  is  distinctive  from  all 
uther  kingfishers  in  that  its  meml>ers  have  three  toes  on  each  foot 
instead  of  four.  Of  the  Reptile -eaters.  Western  Australia  possesses 
two  genera  (Daeeto  and'  Halcyon),  each  having  three  sjiecies.  lu 
the  former  is  included  the  "  Laughing  Jackass"  of  the  colonists. 

The  common  form,  in  late  spring  and  in  summer,  of  the  Sacred 
Kingfisher  (Halcyon  ganeluii)  is  only  a  visitor  to  the  Southern 
portions  of  the  StAt«,  arriving  there  in  early  summer. 

PriUaei—Parrolt. 

This  order  embraces  the  families  of  the  Lories  or  Brush- 
tungued  Parrots  (Loriidie).  the  Coctatiws,  and  Cockatoo  Parrakeets 
(CaiatHidte),  and  the  Parrots  and  Parrakeets  (Ptitlaeidm). 

The  Parrot  family  liave  attained  distinction  among  birds  by 
reasoD  of  their  tumparative  high  order  of  intelligence.  They  alao 
an  distintnii*hed  by  tbmr  bnlliaut  and  varied   plunutfp 
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comprierag  the  only  birds  that  ham  the  sense  of  tafite  defined.  Thev 
appear  to  occupy  that  position  in  Avet  that  monkeys  do  in  their 
class ;  they  also  much  resemble  them  in  bein^  able  to  climb  with 
facility,  and  in  this  respect  the  strong;- hooked  mandibles  assist  thvni. 
Another  characteristic  of  Parrots  resemblinf^  that  of  the  monkeys  ia 
the  employment  of  the  toes  as  an  aid  to  I'ouTey  the  food  to  Uib 
mouth,  aod  holding  and  separating  it  during  the  progress  uf  eating. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  family  bear  captivity  well,  and  whilitt 
in  that  condition  learn  readily  to  imitate  man  in  voice  and  (^tun-. 
Longevity  is  also  another  of  their  i.'baract«nstics. 

i  fairly  well  represented  in  all  i«ei<tii>us  of 

The  fifft-named  family,  the  Iiuries  (Loriidif),  are  honey-eating 
birds,  and  to  better  enable  and  assist  them  in  the  extraction  of  food 
from  flowers  they  are  furnished  with  pencilled  or  brusb-like  tongues. 
The  predominating  colour  in  most  of  the  lorikeets  is  green,  nhifh 
harmonises  well  with  the  foliage  of  the  trees  whi'reon  their 
subsistence  is  obtained. 

The  most  common  West  Australian  form  of  the  Lory  is  the 
Purple- crowned  Lorikeet  (Glosgopulttacng  fiitrphyrocephalv.it).  It 
gains  its  food  supplira  from  the  iluwer  cones  nf  the  l)auksia«  and  the 
bliiBsomB  of  the  eucalypt  trees,  whiih  they  visit  in  large  companiex. 
Often  compauies  may  be  seen  flyiog  "ver  Perth  city,'  uttering  al 
intervals  the  not«  "  skreet."  The  deep  indigo  blue  crown  of  thf  hea<) 
gives  it  its  lipecific  name.  Itif  vivid  [jreeu  Itody  colouring,  relieveil 
with  the  under  surface  orange-rod,  provides  a  brilliant  contrast. 
The  name  given  to  it  by  the  aborigines  of  the  South-Wesl  is 
Cowara.  Cowaramnp  Point,  South  i)f  Cape  Naturaliste.  is  named  by 
the  aborigines  after  the  bird,  the  compoimd  word  meaniug  the 
"  resort  of  the  Cowara." 

A  much  Urger  form  is  the  ReJ-coUared  Lorikeet,  which  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  North,  and  is  a  handsomely  plum^^ed  bird,  when- 
royal  blue,  orange,  red,  olivp.  green,  iind  yellow  meet  in  various  and 
harmonious  comi>iuatious. 

The  only  other  West  Australiiui  Lory  described  is  the  Varied 
Lorikeet  (Piilotcera  vernKolor),  another  inhabitant  of  th«  North. 
Its  red  h«id  and  its  green  clothing  are  varied  only  by  a  red  j)ateh  of 
feathers  on  the  breast,  streaked  with  green  or  yellow. 

The  Cockatoos  (family  CacatuidK)  are  subdivided  into  two 
sub-families.  The  first  {Caralnidea)  comprises  three  genera,  and  the 
second,  one  gitnus.  the  Cockatoo  Parakeet  ( Calup^iltarm). 

The  memlwrs  of  the  former  sub-family  are  characterised  by  ii 
sombre  Imdy  plumage  and  well -developed  and  extremely  powerful 
mandibles,  which  they  use  in  stripping  the  soft  Iiarks  front  tre^-s 
in  search  of  grubs.  Includei]  in  the  sub-family  Ih  the  genux 
Calyptorhunch  hk.  which  includes  the  well-known  "  Black  Cockatoo  " 
of  the  settlers  {Calgpforhynrhuii  liaudini).  The  species  is  exclusively 
Weetent  AustraJian,  and  is  generally  distributed  tfaruugb<Hit  the 
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Sonthem  Utttudes.  in  the  red  gum,  jftrrah,  and  banksia  couutrj. 
It*  tneUncbol^'r  wail  and  lukoured  flight  are  well  known.  It  flies 
about  in  both  small  and  large  companies,  whose  whereabouts  ma,r 
^wajB  be  discorered  by  their  frequent  grating  noines  whilst 
seeking  and  eating  their  food. 

At  times  the  compiuiies  exhibit  great  restlessness  and  make 
Imuc  flights.  When  these  happen,  with  the  invariable  avcompani- 
mwit  of  their  weird  wail,  it  is  accepted  b;  the  settlers  as  a  <^«rtain 
indication  itf  approaching  rain. 

The  bird  is  often  shot  for  the  purpose  of  food,  and  as  such  is 
said  to  lie  toothsome. 

Another  member  of  the  same  species  is  the  Bed-tailed  Cockatoo 
{Calgptorhyjutkiit  uteilatnt),  which  is  distinctly  a  forest  species.  In 
lieii  of  the  characteristic  inner  white-tail  coverts  of  the  "  Black 
Cockatoo."  the  Ited-tailed  Cockatoo,  as  the  name  implies,  has  them 
red.  About  Christmas  time  it  is,  comparatively  speaking,  numerous 
ID  the  karri  forests  of  the  South- West.  The  third  and  last  species 
found  in  Western  Australia  is  the  Great-billed  Cockatoo  {Oalyptor- 
kynehtu  outerorkynckiu) .  The  home  of  the  species  is  in  the  North. 
Its  body  colour  is  bluish  black,  and  its  tail  feathers  are  banded  with 
si'arlet. 

The  second  genus  {Cacaiaa)  compriaes,  among  others,  the  White 
Cockut'K)  and  the  Qalah.  The  White  or  Sulphnr-cresfed  CockatiKi 
is  a  familiur  i-aptive  form.  In  nnliiralibue  it  is  iKith  arboreal  and 
tern-striiil.  Its  food  supplies  are  for  the  most  ]>art  obtaiuyd  on  the 
kToiind.  freshly-sown  wheatfields  being  iilways  preferreil.  Upon 
thesf  they  will  descend  in  hundreds,  and  work  ^reat  destrurtion. 
Whfn  fetHiiiiir,  sentinel  liirds  are  jjoated.and  on  analann  note  being 
sounded,  the  whole  floek  arise  Bimultanwrnsly  and  seek  the  hiftiest 
Iree  available.  Here  they  are  ou  guard,  and  itn  such  occasions  ni> 
rutr  fi.r  their  destruction  by  the  gun  can  be  adopted  suci-essfully. 
nor  their  vigilance  eluded. 

Farmi*rw  who  suffer  fn)ni  their  depredations  lay  iK>i»c.n  for 
them,  hut  the  binU  l>ecome  i;rafty  and  refusi>  Ut  be  temptoil. 

One  of  the  handsomest  forms  of  the  family  is  the  Pink  or 
Leuillxvter's  Cockatoo,  It  is  supjiosed  to  cross  and  re-<'ro8a  the 
desert  iietween  Western  Australia  and  the  other  States.  Its  heuuty 
•■ousists  in  its  snow  white  mantle  suffused  with  rose  pink,  with  a 
■letfper  pink  encompassing  the  undersurfa<.'e  and  the  whole  of  the 
head.  The  crowning  glory,  so  to  speak,  is  a  beautiful  erectile  crest 
harred  with  white,  crimson,  and  yellow.  Like  the  rest  »f  its  eon- 
ireners,  it  diM>s  w>>ll  in  captivity  and  is  companionable. 

Ani  it  her  form  is  the  beautiful  Blood-stained  CiM^katoo  (Ciccfui' 
•iHgHittitti).  Its  coat  is  white  like  the  white  eiM-katoo,  except  that 
<'ertiuu  liliKHl-red  ])atehes  apitear  on  the  sides  of  the  fai^.  The 
snlphnr  cre-it  of  the  white  cockatoo  is  in  this  bird  supplanted  by  a, 
<M  of  white  feathers.  Another  form  is  the  Bare-eyed  Cookato«> 
<Ca«M/r»(  ijiimniipi*),  and  the  last,  but  certuiuly  not  less,  interesting 
of  the  glims  i*  the   Quint   fCai^attM    rmieifapilla).     Gverjone  "w 
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familiar  with  the  piok  breast  and  undersur&iM  and  alatj-blue  mantle 
of  thia  popular  captive.  He  is  undoubtedlj  one  of  the  best  of  our 
speaking  birds,  and  the  facilitj  with  woicli  be  can  imitate  the 
human  voice  and  ita  inflections  and  human  gestures  is  remarkable. 

The  remaining  genua  of  the  sub-family  is  LicmeUt,  the  Long- 
billed  Cockatuoa.  They  are  unlike  the  Cacatuine  birds  preTiousIy 
described,  by  reason  of  their  much  more  robust  and  longfer  mandi- 
bles, which  are  specially  adapted  for  procuring  their  food  supplies  in 
the  ground. 

Western  Australia  has  tvo  apeciea  :  Licmelis  nonea,  commonly 
known  as  the  Corella.  and  Licmeli*  paatinalor,  or  the  Dampier 
Cockatoo.  In  each  a  naked  space  around  the  eye  breaks  the  almost 
wholly  white  plumage.  Both  are  inhabitants  of  the  North,  the 
latter  particularly  of  the  Dampier  Archipelago,  where  it  is  said  the 
birds  were  first  observed  by  Dampier  in  1699,  for  they  build  in  th© 
cliffs  ou  the  islauds  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  second  sub-division  of  the  Cockatoo  family  Gomprises  one 
species  only.  It  is  known  as  the  Cockatoo  Parrak«et  {Catopnttaeus 
novte-holiandi/e) .  and  augments  the  list  of  the  world's  "bird 
orphana." 

In  general  appearance  (excepting  colour)  it  is  like  a  cockatoo  in 
miniature,  and  jfosaesses,  as  most  of  the  cockatoos  do,  a  crest. 

The  birds  prosper  in  captivity,  and  make  very  lovable  pets.  The 
colours  are  not  to  say  brilliant,  but  they  are  soft  and  agreeable  in  their 
harmony.  The  predominating  colour  is  soft  ashen  grey,  the  shoul- 
ders white,  the  crest  and  face  citron  yellow  with  each  ear  coverts 
euconi])tissed  with  a  red  patch  ;  the  crest  ia  long.  They  are  ground 
feeders  and  gregarious,  and  are  prolific  breeders. 

The  next  family — Psittadd/e  (Parrots) — is  represented  in 
Wesiem  Australia  by  two  sub-families,  the  Palaomithime  and  the 
Platj/eereiTue. 

The  former  sub-family  comprises  three  ^nera.  The  members 
composing  the  genera  are  all  distinguished  by  their  graceful  pro- 
portions and  slender  pointed  tail  of  exceeding  length.  Each  genus 
comprisea  but  one  apecies. 

Of  the  first  genus  (Polytelu)  the  "  Rock-pebbler."  or  "  Blauk- 
tailed  Parrakeet,"  is  the  representative.  It  feeds  on  the  seeds 
and  honey  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  the  eucalypts.  The 
prevailing  body  colour  is  rather  shabby  yellow,  vaiying  to  a  l»ighter 
colour,  and  relieved  again  by  a  touch  of  yellowish  green  on  the 
shoulders,  and  a  splash  of  red  on  the  tail  ciiverts.  The  characteris- 
tii^ally  luug  tail  is  a  dark  green.  It  ia  a  strong  flier,  as  its  general 
appearance  undoubtedly  indicates. 

The  second  genus  {Spathopterus)  is  represented  bv  the  Alex- 
andra Parrakeet  (Spathoplerv»  alexanJrte),  of  which  little  is  known. 
It  was  named  after  our  present  Queen,  then  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
Tlie  third  and  last  genua  (PtUUg)  uf  the  sub-family  is  one  remark- 
able for  lai^ly-developed  wings    and    laboured   flight.       These 
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pecali&ritiea  give  them  the  g^aeric  name  of  Ftieten  or  Winuowers, 
The  number  of  species  is  small,  and  tbej  are  excIusiTely  Australiaji, 
with  one  exception,  which  inhabits  the  islands  Northwards.  The 
phnnage  is  remarkably  handsome.  Uf  the  three  known  species,  one 
u  found  in  the  Northern  parts  of  the  State.  No  written  description 
cui  adequately  couveT  an  idea  of  such  lovely  forms,  where  Tivid  and 
mrrtle  greens,  metallic  blue,  scarlet,  and  black  meet  in  brilliant 
combination . 

The  second  sub-f>tmi1y  of  the  Parrots  are  the  Parrakeets,  which 
are  a  handsome  and  widely -distributed  ^roup  throughout  Australia. 
These,  like  the  Cockatoos,  have  soft  knob  tongues,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  brush  tongues  of  the  Lorikeets,  Seeds  and  fruit  form 
their  diet,  and  there  cannot  be  inuuh  doubt  that  they  have  the  senite 
of  taBt«  highly  developed.  The  power  of  flight  is  a  restrii!t«d  one 
in  comparison  with  that  of  swift-flying  Lorikeets  and  the  heavier- 
flying  Cockatoos  and  Winnowers. 

Of  the  genus  Platyeereut,  Western  Australia  pcwsessea  three 
•pedes.  The  one  tieat  known  of  the  three  in  the  Southern  latitudes 
is  tlie  "  WeatCTn  Australian  Roaella,"  or  "  Yellow-cheeked  Parra- 
keet"  (Plalyeercmg  Uterotit).  Boeella,  by  the  way,  is  a  corruption 
of  "  Booehill,"  a  place  near  Uvdney  where,  it  is  said,  the  first 
member  of  the  genus  was  discovered,  or  where  this  bird  was  plenti- 
ful. It  is  not  difficult  to  follow  that  the  jjarrakeetH,  abundant  at 
Bosehill.  should  be  dulil>ed  "  Roeehillers,"  and  then  afterwards  the 
name  should  be  changed  into  the  more  euphemistic  and  apparently 
feminine  diminutive.  The  Western  Australian  Kosella  is  a 
<i)mmou  bird  in  the  forests  and  open  lands.  Its  deep  red  head  and 
breast,  yellow  cheeks,  black  and  );reen  ba«k,  and  blue  shoulders, 
claim  for  it  the  designation  of  beautiful.  In  breeding  season,  pairs 
will  engage  in  a  battle  n)yal  for  a  tree  offering  special  faoihties  for 
nesting.  In  these  luttles  the  pairs  engage  simultaneously  and  with 
much  viciousnt-BS,  and  with  considerable  vocal  chatter.  After  each 
engagement  the  pairs  repair  to  the  neighbuuring  branches  for 
breathing  time,  and  return  again  with  renewed  vigour  until  the 
vanquished  ones  fly  off.  Another  Iteautiful  member  of  the  genus  is 
the  '■Smutty  Parrakeet"  (Platycercug  broimi).  Resembling  the 
PUUyerci  is  an  allied  form,  the  Red-capped  Parrakeet  (Porphyro- 
frphalvt  npiiriut),  which  is  abundant  throughout  the  forests  of  the 
Southern  districts.  It  frequents  mostly  the  high  red  gum  trees, 
where,  hidden  amongst  the  foliage  of  the  topmost  branches,  it  feeds 
on  the  green  seed  vessels  uf  those  trees.  Its  dull  red  heed.verditer 
green  throat,  and  dull  blue  breast  distinguish  it  from  other  forms. 
It  is  purely  Western  Australian, 

The  parrakeet  most  abundant  and  nbiquitoua  in  the  Southern 
portions  of  the  State,  and  consequently  the  best  known,  is  the 
"  Twenty -eight,"  or  "  Yellow-collared  Parrakeet  "  (^Barnard  in*  *enii- 
foryKa(Hs).  In  the  spring  time  on  the  coastal  scrub  hills  of  the 
South- West  they  appear  in  thousands.  A  closely  allied  form,  found 
abo  in  Western  Australia,  is  the  "Port  Lincoln  Lory."  Ot  Ute 
"Tdlow-liandfld  PsnUaef."    /t  rmem bJe«  the  "Twett^'-«J^ 


almost  every  respect,  a  question  of  colour  dispoHitiou  distinguisbing 
them.  A  Nortbem  form  of  the  latter  apecies  occurs  in  Barnardius 
oeeidentali».  Another  genus  (Psephotwi)  comprises  four  species, 
including  one  of  the  most  charming  of  all  the  parrot  family,  the 
"  Many- coloured  Parrakeet  "  {Ptefhotue  muUieolor).  The  Grass 
parrakeets  {Ntopkema)  occur  in  Western  Australia,  and  include  the 
singular  "  Rock  Parrakeet"  (Neopkema  petropkila),  found  at 
Rottnest  Island  and  along  the  rock-bound  coast  in  the  South-West, 
where  it  breeds  in  the  precipitous  cliffs. 

One  of  the  most  charming  of  cage  birds  is  the  loving  little 
creature  called  bv  the  various  vernacular  names  of  "  Shell  Parrot," 
"Zebra  Parrot,"  and  "  Lovebird,"  Melopgittacut  undvlattu.  It  is 
always  regarded  as  the  very  emboditneut  of  domestic  felicity, 
evidenced  by  its  openly-exhibit«d  and  whole-souled  devotion  one  to 
the  other  during  courtship  and  the  rearing  of  the  young.  -  As  the 
bird  is  so  comoioa  in  captivity,  desoription  is  unnecessary. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  member  of  the  parrot  family  that  does 
not  rest  in  trees,  that  does  not  congregate  with  its  own  in  nocks,  that 
has  flesh  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  a  quail,  and  that  leaves  a  body  scent 
as  strong  as  a  game  bird  ;  but  such  a  parrot  exists,  and  the  Ground 
Parrakeet  (Pezoporim  forvweus)  is  that  unique  form.  The  Parra- 
keet in  question  is  a  purely  terrestrial  bird,  living  entirely  in  the 
coarse  gi^  and  herbage,  and  when  flushed  seeking  refuge  again 
under  similar  cover.  The  thick  strong,  prehensile  tegs  of  the  Ixiri- 
keets  and  other  members  of  the  family  are  absent,  and  are  replaced 
in  this  genus  by  thin,  long  legs,  specially  adapt«d  for  running.  For 
further  and  better  protection.  Nature  has  provided  it  with  a  pro- 
tective dark  grass  green  coat,  with  the  undersurface  mottled  with 
yellow  and  black.  The  birds  are  generally  distributed  througboat 
Australia. 

Another  member  of  the  Parrakeets,  and  quite  as  singular  in 
many  respects  as  the  preceding,  is  the  "Night  Parrakeet" 
(Qeopnittaeut  oceldentalit).  It  is  also  a  ground -dweller.  In 
addition  to  its  other  peculiarities,  the  "  Night  Parrakeet "  is,  as  iIk 
vernacular  name  implies,  nocttirnal  in  habit. 

It  I'outH'als  itself  during  the  dity  in  caves  and  recesses  in  rocks. 
Its  whole  l>ody  ]ihimage  is  dark  grass-green,  blotched  with  black 
and  greenish  yellow,  the  nnder-surface  Iteing  lightened  with 
yellowish  green. 

Columbir — Pigeoai  and  Dovti. 

The  above  order  bas  Iteen  divided  into  five  families,  comprising 
the  "Fruit  Pigeons"  (Treronidte).  the  "True  Pigeons"  (Colum- 
hidfe),  the  "Ground  Piireons "  {Peristeriilif),  the  "Crowned 
Pige<ins"  (OoiiridH-).  and  the  "  Tooth- billed  Pigeons"  (Z)t'd««- 
miidie). 

Of  the  alwve  families,  we  liavt;  representatives  of  but  two.  the 
Fruit  Eaters  and  the  Ground  Pigeons.  The  True  Pigeons  are 
absent,  as  also  are  the  Crowned  Pigeons  (which  are  strictly  confined 
to  New  Guinea),  and  also  the  Tootb'billed  Pigeons. 
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Hie  Fruit-eating  Pigeons  in  Weat«m  Atistralia.  axe  divided 
into  two  sub-families  (Plilopodinif  nu4  Carpophaginte),  eacli  com- 
pruing  a  single  genua  and  species.  Of  the  former  sub-familv,  the 
" Bowi-crowned  Fruit  Pigeon"  {Ptiloya«  ewiitgi)  in.  so  ^ar  as 
Western  Australia  is  concerned,  the  sub-faniilj,  genus,  and  spe^nes 
in  one.  The  species  under  notice  has  its  habitat  in  the  extreme 
NorUi  of  the  Stat«. 

Its  TartouB  body  tints  and  shades,  consisting  of  roae  pinks, 
bright  yellows,  pale  and  green-tinted  greys,  orange  reds,  purple, 
bronses,  bright  greens,  olives,  and  burnt  siennas  are  a  thing  of 
.bt-anty.  and  undoubtedly  uphold  its  reputation  for  columbine 
beaaty. 

Of  the  second  sub-family,  the  Oarpophtujinfe,  we  have  the 
Whit^  Nutmeg  Pigeon  {Myriaticivora  npilorrlwa).  It  also  is  a 
denisen  of  the  extreme  North ;  but  as  regards  its  tints  aud  the 
shades  of  its  body  colouring,  it  falls  far  short  of  the  species  just 
described.  Its  colour  is  cream  white,  relieved  with  dark  grey  on 
the  wing  coverte  and  tail.  The  bird  owes  its  vernacular  name  to 
its  almost  exclasively  passing  its  life  in  the  tops  of  the  wild  nutm^ 
tree  (Myrutiea),  the  fruit  of  which  forms  its  staple  food. 

Of  the  "  Ground  Pigeons "  (Oeopelia),  we  have  three  species, 
Q.  kutneralit,  iranqttUla,  and  cuneata,  known  iu  the  vernacular  as 
the  "  Barred-sliouldered,"  the  "  Graceful,"  and  the  "  Ground 
Doves."  These,  however,  must  not  be  <:ou  founded  with  the 
"Turtle  Doves"  of  the  Old  World  (Tartur). 

The  ineml>ers  of  this  siili-fainily  are  remarkable  for  their 
graceful,  elegant  appearance,  and  their  fearlessness  of  man.  All 
three  species  are  found  either  iu  the  Northern  or  interior  parts 
of  Western  Australia,  but  mostly  in  the  Northern  latitudes.  Owing 
t4>  the  exertions  of  the  Zoologi<:al  Gardens  Committee,  one  species. 
the  Barred- shouldered  i»ove,  is  a  familiar  form  about  South 
Perth.  It  1ms  readily  adapted  itself  to  its  new  environnients, 
where  almost  every  household  is  visited  by  these  fearless  simple 
birds,  and  every  local  villa  shrubbery  is  commandeered  by  a  |)air  of 
birds  for  nesting.  They  also  buihl  in  the  spearwood  and  lu-acia 
scrubs  in  the  vicinity.  Material  increase  in  numbers  is,  however, 
<-hei-ked  by  the  domestic  cut  and  by  pea  and  air  rifles  in  the  hands 
of  ruthless  budding  scions  of  res|>ectable  local  families. 

The  remaining  sub-family  of  the  Ground  Feeders  are  the  well- 
known  ■' Bronze  wing  Pigeons,"  who  receive  their  popular  name 
from  the  clearly- defined  patch  of  bronxe  which  adorns  the  wing 
coverts.  Almost  every  Australian  knows  either  one  or  other  form 
of  the  Bron'*wing.  The  Bronwwing  (Pliap*  chalrnplern)  is 
found  not  only  iu  Western  Australia,  but  all  over  the  Continent  of 
Australia,  where  fresh  water  is  ]>rocural)lc  and  settlement  ha«  not 
been  too  dense.  Every  sportsman,  excluding  the  spurious  section 
known  an  "  ]>ot  shooters,"  meets  his  match  in  the  direct  strong 
fl^ht  of  the  "  BrouEcwing,"  and  no  bird,  excepting  the  black  duck 
or  the  snipe,  testa  bis  aiill  aad  aivurncy  more.       Many  y«Kn  a^d 
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thf  BrvmKewlng  was  very  plentiful  on  the  Swan  and  Cuuung- 
Kivers  and  in  the  Ea8t«m  agricultural  dietrietB,  but  cloae  settle- 
lueut  has  pressed  the  birds  farther  afield.  The  Brush  Broaze- 
wioK  (Pltaps  elegant)  is  also  well  distributed  over  the  Continent. 
^>a  tht>  (.-oastal  scrubs  of  the  South- West  it  is  still  very  plentiful. 
ldk»  the  Bronzewiug,  it  is  a  strong,  straight  flier. 

Closely  allied  to  the  Brouzewing  is  another  speciee,  found 
iu  th«  Northern  parts  of  the  8tat«,  namely,  the  "  Harlequin  Bronze- 
wing."  or  "  Ploc-k  Pigeon."  It  is  smaller  than  the  common 
"  Hr\>u2ewing,"  but  what  it  lacks  in  size  is  amplj  compensated  for 
iu  ita  res^il^ndeitt  plum^re.  The  soft  fawn-grey  tints  of  the  breast  . 
ttud  itudor  parts,  reliered  by  its  sienna-brown  upper  sur&ce,  make 
it  »  Htriking  bird.  As  the  altematire  popular  name  given  above 
iui)>li('s.  it  Is  grtyarious,  and  this  quite  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Hrush  Hrtninewing,  which  is  usually  found  singly. 

Another  singular  form  found  in  the  far  North  is  a  Bock 
lIpMM  (FelropkatmalbipenHi*),  which,  aahoth  its  vernacular  and  its 
g««iM>rii'  uames  indicate,  is  a  dweller  among  the  rocks.  It  is  found 
I'U  the  rough  sterile  sandstone  tracts  of  rocky  country  of  the  North- 
Wi'Ht  t''i)u<l.  It  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with  the 
"  IUii<>  KtH'k  "  (Ciiluiitba  livia)  which  is  not.  an  Australian  form. 

"  Smitti's  Partridge  Brouzewing  "  (Oeopkap$  $mUhij  is  also  an 
iultabitant  nf  the  Northern  parts  of  the  State  and  of  the  interior. 
V\'lu>i)  lUinhitl,  it  rittcs  like  a  quail,  and  with  the  same  wing-noise. 

Aiiotlior  inton-sting  genus  of  the  Bronzewing  family  is  the 
"  I'hniiivl  Pigtim "  fgenus  LophophapsJ,  of  which  there  are  three 
■.(KvioN,  nil  found  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  State.  They  are 
lUatiut-llv  (frroNtriat  in  habit,  and  invariably  prefer  running  to 
lltghl  "ill  gi-uoral  a]>pearance  and  habits  they  much  resemble  the 
parlridhi'  itud  th«  quail.  As  their  vernacular  name  implies,  tljey 
un'  I'u-xlixl.  and  this  characteristic,  combined  with  the  light  and 
k\m\  i'unm'Ih  of  thi'ir  ImmIv,  makes  them  readily  distiuguishable. 

'I'ho  i\iiMHiuiiktr  Hjiei-ies  of  the  Western  Australian  Bronzewiugs 
la  ibat  kni>wu  hm  the  "Crested  Broneewiug "  (Oeyphaps  lojihotet), 
VI  Kii'li  itl«>  i»  found.  HO  far  as  this  State  is  concerned,  in  the  Northern 
|irtvia  .Milt  th«  interior.  Perhaps  no  better  bird  is  known  to  pioneers 
HUil  biiMhiiitfii.  It  has  a  peculiar  habit  of  wheeling  around  a  pool 
k>i'  amtk  ill  HtH'kN.  and  suddenly  descending  and  drinking. 

.Vi<Arl  from  ()it>  ]iigiK>u8  just  briefly  noticed,  Queensland  possesses 
uMu,s  loruvM,  |>artii-ii1arly  cif  the  Fruit-eating  Pigeons,  which  have 
u\>l.  «>  I'ar,  Us-ii  nt-orded  in  Western  Austria.  As  the  Northern 
\'>An»  ot'  (his  HtMtt-  am  more  closely  searched,  doubtless  many  of 
ihvM'  iiuix«'(>r\li-d  forms  will  be  discovered.  It  is  almost  safe  to 
i^viiLtt''  lltal  aui'li  gorgeous  forms  of  the  Fruit  Eaters,  as  the 
b{s>i-t'i\<«utHt,  th*'  ISirple-crowned.  and  the  Purple- breasted  Fruit 
IS^W'Ui.  «ilt  Ih'  nsMrded,  including  also  the  only  Australian  forms 
vii  thi'  \\\kkI  Pigtsut  (ColiiMba  leutomela) ,  The  Little  Green  Pigeon 
i,t*ikt/iv|iJ^/Mi    ifkrgturUvra),     so    common    about    Bockhompton. 
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Qaeouhnd.  ia  absent  from  Westoru  Australia,  and  ho  is  the 
aii^aUr  "  Wonga  Wonga  "  Pigeon  (Leucogarcia  picala),  common  in 
the  EarestB  of  Gippaland,  Victoria. 

Gallina—Qamt  Birdt. 

The  vernacular  name  of  this  order  is  certaialy  mialeadiug.  For 
whiletfae(?aZfi««iucludeGrouse,  Capercailzies,  Partridge,  Pheasan  to, 
and  Jungle  Fowl,  and  many  other  kindred  families  not  indigouous  to 
Western  Australia,  it  does  not  include  many  birds  locally  known 
as  "  0»me" — Such  as  Ducks,  Plovers,  Bustard  Quails,  Quails,  and 
t^geons. 

Excluding  the  Bustard  Quails  or  Hemipodee  (which  are 
included  according  to  the  old  classification  in  a  separate  order),  we 
hare  only  two  representative  game  birds — one  a  brown  quail 
fSfMmcus  AtutraZis)  and  the  other  the  Gnou  or  Mallee  Fowl.  The 
former,  though  at  one  time  generally  distributed,  is,  owing  to  the 
ravages  of  the  domestic  cat  of  the  settler,  rarely  found,  and  then 
only  in  secluded  places. 

The  Utter  is  remarkable  for  the  peculiarity  of  the  method  in 
whkh  it  constructs  ito  nest  and  in  the  batching  of  its  young.  The 
nesto  are  composed  of  vast  conical  mounds  of  earth,  in  the  centre 
of  which  deix>Bit«  of  moist  leaves  and  d'^briti  are  placed.  The  eggs, 
after  being  laid,  are  placed  into  the  moist  deposits  which,  with  the 
aid  of  the  sun,  act  a«  incubators.  The  birds  raise  thes<^  mounds  by 
throwing  up  the  earth  backwards  with  the  foot.  The  soil  appears 
to  be  grasped  and  thrown,  not  scratched  after  the  manner  of  a 
domestic  fowl.  When  one  foot  has  been  used  for  a  time,  the  other 
is  then  used,  evidently  for  relief.  In  dry  weather  the  mound  is 
opened  at  the  top  to  let  in  the  sun.  On  the  approach  of  rain  it  is 
closed,  and  the  top  brought  to  aa  apex.  The  following  are  the 
dimenaions  of  a  mound  lately  insjiected  near  Cape  Mentelle.  The 
lower  base  ia  not  mathematically  circular,  natural  obstacles 
frequently  spoiling  the  possibility  of  its  being  so,  hence  the 
apparent  disparity  between  the  overall  diameter  given  and  the 
(ircumference — 


Heasubkiikhts  o»  Gnou's  Nebt,  27t 

H  Deckmbxr,  1901. 

Apex  to  base  (North)        

...     4ft.  2in. 

„     (South)        

...     5ft.  9in. 

,.      (East)         

...     6ft.  Oin. 

,.     (Wj)        

...     4ft.  Bin. 

Nest  Cavity  (North  to  South)     ... 

...    6ft.  4m, 

(Eaatto  w™t)   '    ... 

...     5ft.  Hin. 

CircamreniDoe  (extreme  edge)    , , . 

...  54ft.  Oin. 

(Mtesurenients  token  by  A.  W,  Milligim 

ana  C.  P.  Conii^rave.) 

Uemipodii^-the  Thret-Totd  iir  Buitard  (juniln. 

This  order  comprises  the  Three-tiwd,  or  Bustard  Quails,  and 
the  Wanderers.  They  are  separated  from  the  true  Quails  and  their 
allied  genera.  Hr.  Ogilvie- Grant,  the  greatest  authority  on  game 
bbda,  places  them  between  the  gallinaceous  birds  and  the  rails, 
their  cnaracteristics  showing  a  marked  affinity  to  each.  In  India 
the  Bastard  QuaJk  atv  called  "Button  Quail." 


In  Western  Auatr&lia  w«  hare  four  Bpeciee,  tiie  moat  common 
of  which  in  the  Southeru  latitudes  is  the  Piiiuted  Qo&il  (TumtT 
varia).  Thej  are  prociiriible  almoHt  anywhere  in  theaand;^  bankeia 
countiT  or  the  sterile  iron-^avel  ridgee.  They  cannot,  however, 
be  said  to  be  numerous,  as  rarelj  more  than  a  pair  are  seen  together, 
except  after  the  breeding  season,  when  a  bevy  of  four  or  five 
may  be  flushed.  The  young  birds  just  from  the  shell  have  been 
secured  on  the  Canning  Biver,  about  four  miles  from  Perth.  The 
female  bird — a  peculiarity  of  the  order — is  much  the  larger.  The 
male  attends  to  the  batching  of  the  ei;^  and  the  rearing*of  the 
young. 

They  are  eurly  breeders,  young  birds  having  been  obtained  in 
August.  Owing  to  a  deL-ided  preference  to  rely  upon  their  running 
powttrs,  they  are  difficult  to  fluah,  but  when  flushed  they  fly  wjtb 
great  speed  and  offer  excellent  sport. 

The  call  is  a  trumiieting  coo,  not  unlike  the  call  of  a  maU' 
])i},'fon.  much  modified  and  subdiieil. 

In  the  Northern  parts  of  the  State  are  found  three  other  species— 
tlie  Chestnut- backed  Bustard  Quail  {Tumix  caHanonota),  the  Littlr 
Bustjird  Quail  (Turniz  velox).  and  the  White-bellied  Quail  (Turnip- 
teitcogaeter).     The  latter  species  is,  however,  doubtful. 

The  Collared  Plain  Wanderer,  which  so  much  resembles  a 
miniature  bustard,  and  which  is  fairly  common  in  YictoriuaQd  New 
South  Wales,  is  not  found  in  Western  Australia. 

Fulitarim — The  RaUt  and  Waterhau. 

The  order  comprises  the  True  Bails  (genus  BaUvs),  the  Land 
Rails  (genus  Crex),  the  Little  Crakes  (genus  ^pomta),  the  Spotted 
Crakes  (genus  Portatid),  the  Moorhens  (genus  Galtinvla),  the 
Purph'  Oallinules  (genus  Porphyrio),  and  the  Coot  (genus  Fulica) 

In  regard  to  the  True  Bails,  Western  Australia  is  not  re- 
presented. Similarly  with  the  Land  Bails.  Of  the  Little  Crakes,  we 
havetwo,  PorzaiutpalugtrisaaiP.tabuenM.  The  former  is  found  in 
the  reedy  swamps  around  Perth,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  Ik 
anywhere  plentiful. 

Of  the  Moorhens  we  have  one  species,  QaUiuvia  tenebrota,  thf 
IllM'k  Moorhen. 

Of  the  Purple  Galliniiles,  we  have  two,  Porpkyrio  bellvt,  mis- 
named in  the  vernacular  list  of  the  names  of  Australian  birds  as 
Blue-bald  "  Goof."  and  Porphyria  melanonofiu,  named  in  the  same 
list  as  the  Bald  '■  Coot." 

The  local  name  "Ghillinule"  is  distinctly  preferable.  The 
Qallinules,  which  are  simply  lai^  rails,  are  to  be  found  in  manv  of 
the  large  swamps.  They  are  readily  distinguishable  by  the  dark 
blue  and  black  colouring  of  their  body  plumage,  and  (when  they  are 
not  i^unscioui  of  observation)  br  their  jaunty,  jerky  carriage  and 
the  flicky  movement  of  the  tail.  They  are  rendered  more  con- 
spicuous, however,  by  their  bright  red-coloured  frontal  ^eld.     As 
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foud,  the  breasts  foriu  excellent  eating,  but  for  the  purposes  of  sport 
they  aiv  too  alow  on  the  wing.  Porphyrio  htUut  w  a  purely  Western 
AuatraliiLn  form. 

Allied  to  the  True  BuilH  is  a  genus  found  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia. Hypota-nidia.  comprising  two  species,  namely,  S.  pkillipinenti* 
Hud  H.  braehypue,  the  Pectoral  Bail  and  the  Slate- breasted  Rail 
respect ivelv.  Between  the  Spotted  Crakes  and  the  Moorhens  is 
aD(rt.ber  purely  AuBtralian  genus,  eompriaing  one  species  onlj, 
GaBxJutia  ienebro§a,  the  Black-'ailed Native  Hen.  lathe  rear  1886 
vast  numbers  of  these  birds  invaded  the  Qeraldton  district,  doing 
tcreat  diunage  to  the  erops.  la  the  same  year  there  were  numbers 
ti>  be  found  at  South  Perth  and  on  the  Swan  River,  just  above  the 
BuDbary  Bridge.  The  sustained  drought  in  the  interior  evidently 
waa  the  cause  for  the  visitation  to  the  coast.  Since  that  year  tlie 
Inrds  have  not  been  recorded  in  the  localities  named.  Although  the 
l>in]  resembles  externally  a  large  bantam  hen,  nevertheless  the 
vcmacuhir  name  is  omithologically  inapt  and  misleading. 

Of  the  Coots  proper  {FtUica)  we  have  but  one  species  (Fuliea 
•mutralij) .  They  are  rradilv  rec^^isable  by  their  cinder-grey 
j.lumage  and  whitish  frontal  shields. 

The  CiwtM  may  lie  distinguished  from  all  other  members  of 
the  «r<ler  by  the  presence  of  scalloTxd  lobes  on  the  Joes. 

As  a  food  they  are  edible,  and  wlien  other  game  ia  scarce,  they 
are  welcome ;  although,  from  a  sportsman's  point  of  view,  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  good  sport. 

Alteloridtt—th*  Crant-Uke  BirtU. 

This  order,  according  to  the  old  classification,  includes  among 
uthers  the  families  of  the  Cranes  (Oniid/i-)  and  Bustards  (Otididfg). 

A  true  iraut'  is  not  found  in  Western  Australia,  the  "  Native 
Companion."  bemg  a  member  of  a  genus  {Antigone)  closely  allied 
ti>  to*-  true  Cranes.  The  Herons  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  C'ntni'B,  They  l>elung  to  different  Orders  of  birds.  Two  other 
forms  of  the  gt-nus  Aaiigone  are  found  in  India  and  Burma 
rvspwtively. 

Of  the  sci-iiiid  section  of  the  order,  the  Bustards,  the  "'  Wild 
Turkey  "  of  the  settlers,  is  the  only  member. 

The  so-called  wild  turkeys  are  very  abundant  in  the  Western 
ruastal  regions.  Owing  to  the  wariness  of  the  birds,  much  address 
M  retfuired  in  shooting  them.  As  a  food  they  are  eicellent, 
although  inclined  to  be  dry.  It  is  not  uucummon  to  find  birds 
weighing  as  much  as  201be. 

LimuoUr — Iht  PI  oven. 
This  very  interesting  order  embraces  among  other  families  the 
Thick-knees  ((Bdicnemidm),  ihe  Coursers  and  Pratincoles  (Cvrta- 
riidte),  the  Plovers  (Ckaradriidns),  including  in  the  latter  the  sub- 
families of  Turnstones  (Arenariinjt^),  the  Oyster-catchers  (Htema- 
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iopidrnge),  the  DotteivlB,  the  Masked  Plorera  and  Sand-dottereU 
(Charadriinm),  the  Stilta  and  Avocets  (HimantopidinK),  the  Sea- 
curlews,  Whimbrele,  Oodwita,  Sandpipers,  and  Oreenshanks  (Z'ofa- 
Mitue),  and  the  Sanderlings,  Stints,  and  Snipes  {Scolopaeitue). 

The  Thitk  knees  or  Stone  Plovers  form  a  connecting  liak- 
between  the  Bustards  and  Plovers.  We  have  not,  however,  a  true 
Thick-knee  ((Edicnemwi).  Our  Stone  Plover  {Burkinut  grallariua) 
Ib  an  ullied  form  and  is  a  purel,y  Australian  one.  It  is  commonlv 
called  the  "  Curlew  "  by  the  settlers,  owing  doubtless  to  the  weir^ 
cry,  reBemblin)r  its  erroneous  name,  which  it  utters  at  night.  Tfar 
true  curlew  is  n.'ferred  to  hereafter,  and  is  quite  a  different  bird. 

Another  allied  genus  contains  one  species  (Orth&rhamjnu 
magnirottris),  the  Long-billed  Stone  Plover,  which  is  readilj 
distinguishable  by  its  long  and  laige  mandibles.  This  genus  is 
almost  exclusivelj  confined  to  Australia. 

Of  the  second  family  of  birds,  we  have  not  a  true  Courser,  but 
of  the  allied  genus,  the  Pratincoles,  we  have  one  species  (OtareoUi 
orientedu).  Allied  to  the  latter  birds  is  another  genus  (the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  distinguishable  by  their  longer  legs),  which  is 
almost  purely  Australian  (Stillia  itabeUa). 

Of  the  Turnstones  we  have  but  oue  species  (AreTtaria  interpret), 
found  not  only  in  Europe,  but  nearlj  all  over  the  world.  The 
Turnstone  owes  its  name  to  its  habit  of  turning  over  the  pebbles  on 
tlie  beach  in  search  of  food. 

The  next  sub-family,  the  Oyster-catchers,  taken  alt4)gether. 
embrace  oue  genus  and  twelve  species,  two  of  which  latter  are  found 
in  Western  Australia.  One  {Hsematoptu  I-ongiroHrU)  is  confined  to 
Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  Chatham  Islands,  New  Guinea, 
and  Molucca  Islands,  and  the  other  (H.  unieolor)  is  exclusively 
confined  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Their  glossy  black,  or  black  and  white  plumage,  according  to 
the  species,  and  their  long  vermilion-coloured  bills  and  purplish -red 
legs,  make  the  birds  conspicuous  objects  on  the  sea  shore,  and 
readily  distinguishable.  Of  the  Masked  Plovers,  we  have  the 
Masked  Plover  and  the  so-called  Ked-kneed  Dottrel.  Of  the  True 
Plovers  we  have  the  British  Grey  Plover  {Squatarola  helvetjea)  as  a 
visitant.  The  Lesser  Golden  Plover  (Chamdrius  dommicii»),  and 
two  species  of  the  Red-breast«d  Dottrels  {OdkodTomnt  vereiint  and 
0.  geoffroyi)  also  leave  Britain  and  winter  with  us.  The  Kinged 
Sand  Plover  {MgialUU  hiataeola)  similarly  honours  us.  Another 
of  the  Sand  Dottrels,  known  as  the  Black-fronted  Dottrel  {jEgialitin 
melanopg).  Is  purely  Australian,  whilst  another  (A.  ruficapiUa)  dis- 
tributes its  time  between  Australia  and  the  iutervening  rei;ion 
North  to  China.  The  remaining  one,  the  "Hooded  Dottrel"  {A. 
caeuUata)  is  confined  to  the  Commonwealth.  A.  ruficapilla 
abounds  on  the  Western  coast,  on  the  coastal  islands,  and  parallel 
metal  lakes.  The  Hooded  Dottrel  also  is  abundant  on  the  sea 
shore,  where  it  nests  just  aI>ove  the  high  water  mark.     No  attempt 
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ii  made  to  build  a  nest,  &  depresBiou  in  the  sand,  with  ti  few  small 
shells  added,  serring  the  purpose. 

An  Australian  ^nus  closely  allied  to  the  True  Plovers,  and 
known  aa  the  Black- breasted  Plover  {Zonifer  tricolor),  must  be 
added  to  the  list. 

Ajtother  purel;  Australian  Dottrel  (Peltohycu  auttraiU), 
iiccap/iDg  a  sub-familj  and  genua  t4>  itself,  is  recorcted. 

Of  the  Stilta  we  have  one  true  representative  in  the  White- 
headed  Stilt  {HimatUoput  leuooeephalus),  and  also  a  true  Avocet 
i  Beeurvirottra  noosB'hoUandi/e).  The  Avocets  have  remarkably 
long  legs  and  bill,  the  latter  being  distinctly  upturned. 

Between  the  Stilts  and  Avocets  occuni  a  purely  Australian 
genus  (CladorhynehMt  leueocephaiut),  ^nown  among  local  aportsmen 
as  tbe  "Eottnest  Snipe."  The  birds,  which  are  always  in  large 
companies,  aSord  good  sport.  They  are  eicelleut  for  the  table. 
A  p^riy  of  eight  guns  recently  secured  200  birds  in  the  day.  The 
birds  were  in  such  lai^  companies  that  the  members  of  the  party 
had  perforce  to  resort  to  "  browning"  when  shooting. 

Of  the  Curlews  we  possess  two  species,  the  "  Sea  Curlew " 
I  Su mining  cyanoptu),  and  the  Whirabrel  (Numenivt  variegatug). 
These  Curlews  are  the  ouly  ones  strictly  entitled  to  the  name. 
The  same  name  is  erroneously  given  to  the  Southern  Stone 
Plover  as  before  mentioned.  Both  the  Sea  Curlew  and  Wbimbrel 
uv  really  inhabitants  of  Japan,  and  simply  wint«r  here.  Closely 
dUed  to  the  Whimbrels  is  the  "  Little  Whimbrel."  comprised  in  the 
genua  Me*oteolop<a,  and  who  also  is  a  visitant  from  the  same 
country. 

Of  the  Godwits  (genus  Limota)  we  have  but  one,  the  Barred- 
ramped  (Liraona  iwvte-hoUandi/e),  also  a  v  isitaut  from  Siberia. 

The  Qreeu-xhank  (OloltU  nebulari*).  which  breeds  in  Scotland 
and  in  the  islands  off  the  West  of  that  countrv.  and  who  is  but  a 
migrant  in  England,  also  winters  here.  One  of  the  Summer  Snipes 
(Tritigmdet  hypoleueut),  the  Sanderling  (Calidris  ar^naria),  both 
found  in  Britain,  observe  a  similar  seasonable  change  of  habitat. 
The  "  Little  Stint  "  (Ltmonitet  rufieoUit)  leaves  Siberia,  China,  and 
Japan  for  a  like  pui^M>Be.  The  Sharp-tailed  Stint  (Heleropygia 
orKMinaia).  the  Curlew  Stint  {AneytoehUtu  gubarquattu')  from 
Siberia,  the  Oreat  Sandpiper  (Trin^  era»*iroHri»)  from  Siberia 
and  Japan,  and  the  Snipe  (Oaliinago  autlraiit)  from  Formosa,  all 
make  this  State  their  winter  quarters. 

With  regard  to  the  last  mentioned  bird,  the  True  Snipe,  the 
statement  that  it  bas  been  seen  near  Roeboume,  requires  confirma- 
tion. It  is  unlikely  that  the  species  visits  Western  Australia,  for  this 
State  is  out  of  the  "  line  of  flight  of  migratioD,"  which  undoubtedly 
is  on  the  East  coast  of  Australia.  The  vast  desert  between  Soutn 
AortnUia  and  Western  Australia  would,  it  is  conceived,  act  as  a  bar 
lo  Westward  peregrinatioDS. 


OavUr — 8ta  Btrdi. 
Western  Austmlia,  by  reanon  uf  ita  viuit  ana-board,  u  uet.'e«- 
saril;  rich  in  tbf  numb^  of  it«  seo-birda,  if  not  in  genera  and 
speviea,  certoinl.v  in  regard  to  individuala.  The  Tema  and  Tpmlet*, 
Noddies,  and  Gulla,  compoBing  the  order,  number  eight  genera  and 
filteen  species,  included  in  which  is  the  Silver  (Jull  (Lama  novie- 
kollandue),  a  well-known  form  on  the  Swan  River,  at  Perth.  The 
Abrolhos  Islands,  off  QeiaJdton,  and  other  islands  farther  North 
are  favourite  resorts  for  most  of  the  order. 

Tubinarti—Tubt'nottd  SvnmiieTi, 

The  storm  and  other  Petrels,  Prions,  and  Albatrosses,  wbieh 
form  this  order,  are  likewise  numerous  in  individuala,  for  the  reaaou 
before  stated  in  regard  to  the  Seabirds.  The  ii^nera  number  thirteen 
and  the  species  twentj-four.  The  order  includes  the  "Short-tailed 
Petrel  {Puffiut  tenuiroetrii),  better  known  as  the  "  Mutton-bird." 
The  Mutton-bird  ia  a  migrant,  but  nests  in  the  Southern  latitude*. 
In  the  Bass  Strait  Islands,  South  of  Victoria,  where  thej  resort  in 
great  numbers  for  nesting,  they  arrive  eimplj  in  millions  on  or 
about  the  18tb  November  in  each  year.  One  immigration  of  those 
birds  was  estimated  at  132,000,000.  The  eggs  are  collected  for  the 
market,  and  sold  in  many  instances  as  hen  ^gs,  when  the  latter  an- 
scarce.  Tbe  young  are  killed  and  used  aa  an  article  of  food,  thc 
oil,  which  also  ia  valuable,  having  been  first  expressed  or  drawn  off. 
Of  the  seventeen  species  living  forms  of  Albatrosses,  Western 
Australia  fumishes  aix, 

I'tatalam — lUus  and  SpoonbilU. 
This  order  contains  the  Ibises  and  Spoonbills,  but  so  far  ax 
Western  Australia  is  concerned,  it  only  comprises  five  memlters 
altogether. 

The  true  Ibises  are  represented  in  Western  Australia  by  tlic 
White  Ibis  {This  molueea),  a  species  bJso  found  in  tbe  islands  North 
of  Australiaandin  NewQ-uinea.  The  Sacred  Ibis  (Ibu ^thiopiea). 
familiar  by  reason  of  its  connection  with  Egyptian  lore,  does  not 
occur  in  Australia;  it  lielongsto  East  Africa  and  South- West  Asia, 
where  in  many  parts  it  is  plentiful. 

Of  theGlossv  Ibises  {Plegadin)  we  have  a  species  (^P.falciueUiig'i 
that  is  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  found  in  nearly  everv  part  of 
the  Old  World. 

Allied  to  the  true  Ibis  we  have  a  purely  Australian  genus, 
embracing  one  species  only  (Carphibi*  npinicolliK).  or  the  "  Straw- 
necked  Ibis."  A  close  examinatiuu  of  the  binl  will  show  how 
obviously  appropriate  is  its  specific  name. 

Tbe  second  section  of  the  Order  Platalete  is  the  Spoonbills.  ;i 
family  of  birds  remarkable  for  its  large  spoon-shaped  mandiblet^ 
Western  Australia  has  one  true  spoonbill  (Plaialea  regia). 
vernacularly  name<l  the  "Black-billed  Spoonbill." 
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We  have  aJao  another  graui,  which  ib  indigenouo,  and  comprises 
ODe  speciM  {PlatibU  flavipei),  the  Tellow-billcd  Spoonbill. 

Btrodiotu*—H*TOtit  and  Slorti. 
Thia  order,  which,  according  to  the  old  cUssiticatton,  onlj 
comprised  the  Herons  {Ardeidse)    and   the  Storha  {Ciconiidee),  is 
only  sparaelj  represented  in  the  State. 

The  Purple  Herons  {Phoyx)  and  the  Grey  Heroos  (Ardea) 
an  not  found  in  Western  Australia. 

The  QnaX  White  Herons  (Herodiaa)  are  represented  by 
Berodiaa  timorieTuis,  commonly  designated  the  "  White  Egret,"  a 
binl  whose  range  extends  as  ^  as  China  and  Japan. 

Of  the  Little  Egrets  (Oarxetia)  Western  Australia  is 
represented  by  Qanetta  nigripe»,  an  allied  species  to  the  Old  World 
fonn  fftineita  gartetla.  The  Little  Egret  is  also  found  in  Java 
and  the  Moluccas.  Of  the  Night  Hernns  (Nycttearax)  we  have  one 
npresentative  {Nyeticorax  caledonicut)  popularly  known  as  the 
"  Nankeen  Night  Heron."  It  breeds,  among  other  plaees,  in  colonies 
m  the  cliffs  on  the  rocky  islets.  The  cliffs  of  Bird  Island  near 
Fremantle  are  a  favourite  nesting  place.  In  the  Old  World  the 
representative  species  build  in  trees. 

Three  other  genera  not  represented  in  Europe  occur  here. 
MMopfaoyx.  comprising  one  species  (M,  plumifera),  known  as  the 
"Plumed  Egret "i  NoUiphoyx,  comprising  two  species,  the  White- 
necked  Heron  {N.  paeifica),  and  the  White-fronted  Heron  (N.  novm 
Ao/faiwfue) ;  and  Demiegretta,  comprising  one  species,  the  Beef 
Heron  (D.  taera).  The  White-fronted  Heron  is  a  familiar  form  in 
the  closed  area  near  Perth,  on  the  Swan  River,  where  it  may  be  seen 
wading  in  the  shallows.  By  m(»t  persons  they  are  called  "  cranes," 
which,  needless  to  say,  is  a  misnomer. 

Of  the  Bitterns,  we  have  three  genera  and  three  species.  The 
True  Bitterns,  which  are  almost  coHmupolitan,  are  represented  by 
BatnuTut  pceeiloptilus.  Ihiring  the  nesting  season  in  the  Spring 
months  of  the  year  the  "  booming  "  of  this  bird  may  be  heard  in 
almost  every  secluded  swamp.  Of  the  Little  Bitterns,  we  have 
bnt  one  of  the  ten  known  species,  namely,  Ardelta  punlla.  The 
Little  Bitterns  are  distributed  almost  over  the  entire  globe. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  Dupetor  goutdi,  the  Black 
Bittern,  a  member  of  a  genus  not  found  in  Europe. 

We  have  not  a  true  stork,  but  only  an  allied  form  in  the 
Jabiru  (Xen/yrhynehu*  aaiatieua),  which  is  a  distinctly  handsome 
bird,  only  found  in  the  North,  and  ranging  thence  to  the  Indian 
Peninsula  and  Burma. 

BUganopodti^Filitan-lUM  Biri$. 
In  this  Order  are  comprised  the  Pelicans  proper,  the  Cormorants 
and  Sha^,  the  Oannet*,  theFrigale-birfit  »nd  the  Tropio  V' 
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Pelicans  are  not  found  in  Eoglaod.  In  Wettem  Anitralia 
one  species  only  is  found,  {Pelecaniu  con»pieUlatut).  Colonies  of 
these  birds  may  be  nbaerredatany  time  ontheSwan^verat  Perth. 
They  are  also  numerous  on  the  Southern  estuaries. 

The  Cormorauts  (Pkaiaeroeorax)  are  represented!^  fire  species, 
one  of  them  the  "Black  Cormorant"  (P.  earbo),  bemg  found  in 
Britain  as  well  as  in  Australia. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  on  the  Swan  River  ia  the 
beating  of  the  shallows  by  troops  of  these  birds  for  amall  fish.  The 
Little  Cormorant  (P.  metanohucue),  more  commonly  Icnown  as  the 
"  Sha^,"  frequents  the  Swan  River  and  Southern  estuaries  in  ftreaA 
numbers,  leaviug  them  only  (luring  the  months  of  October, 
Hovember,  and  December  for  the  coastal  swamps  and  tlie  islets  for 
breeding. 

Cormorants  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  Shags  by 
the  lai^r  size  of  the  former,  and  the  colouring  on  the  back  being 
blue-black  instead  of  greenish.  The  fact,  too.  that  Cormorants  have 
14  tail  feathers,  and  the  Shags  only  1 2,  forms,  on  close  eiaminatjon, 
another  means  of  identification. 

No  True  Gannets  occur  in  Western  Australia,  but  an  aUied  form 
{Snla  eerratoT)  is  found  in  the  South- West,  and  two  other  species 
(S.  cyartopt),  the  Masked  Oannet,  and  (iS.  Bula),  the  Booby,  on  the 
North  coast,  while  another  allied  form  is  the  "Darter"  {Plot its 
wyvee-kollaTtdi/e).  which  is  common  to  New  Quinea,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand.  The  last-mentioued  bird  frequently  builds  with  the 
Cormorants  in  their  nest-coloniea.  The  "  Darter "  also  bears  the 
name  of  the  "  Snake  Bird,"  presumably  in  consequence  of  its  long, 
sinuous  neck  and  attenuated  head,  resembling  a  snake.  The 
Frigate  Birds  and  the  remarkable  Tropic  Birds  are  found  in  the 
tropical  seas  and  on  the  contiguous  ahores  of  Australia ;  they  are 
essentially  inhabitants  of  tropical  regions. 

Pyyopodtt — IKvin^  Bird*. 
This  order  of  aquatic  birds  is  represented  in  Western  Australia 
by  three  species,  which  are  embraced  in  one  family.  They  are 
known  under  the  vernacular  names  of  "  Grebes  "  and  "  Dabchicka." 
They  are  distinguished  externally  by  their  obsolete  tail  and  lotted 
toes.  The  Hcirnrd  Grebes  and  Eared  Grebes  I'f  Europe  have  not 
any  kindred  genera  or  species  in  Western  Austmlia,  The  Little 
Greltes  are  cosmopolitan,  and  are  represented  in  China,  India,  the 
Philippines,  the  Moluccas,  Madagascar,  and  America,  as  well  as  in 
Australia.  The  common  form  aeen  on  the  Swan  River  at  Penh 
Bwimmin$f  aliout  in  small  com;ianies  is  the  "  Dahchick,"  or  "  Hoary- 
headed  Qrelte"  {Podieipei  poliurephnlaf).  When  alarmed,  every 
member  of  the  company  simultaneously  vanishes  under  the  water, 
and  on  coming  to  the  surface  again  the  same  performauce  is 
immediately  repeated,  unless  the  cause  of  alarm  is  ^parently 
outside  danger's  limits. 
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Anotfaer  member  of  the  ^nua  which  locally  ehares  the  vema- 
cDhr  name  of  "  dabchiclc,"  io  oommoD  with  the  preceding  one,  is  the 
"Bkck-thrc«t«d  Grebe  (P.  novse-hoUandiee). 

The  third  species  is  the  remarkable  Grebe  bnowa  as  the 
"Tippet  Orebe"  (P.  cristatus).  It  is  the  largest  of  the  genus, 
haring  a  total  length  of  two  feet,  and  is  the  most  distinguished 
in  Appe&rance.  Two  black  plumes,  which  spriag  from  the  forehead, 
and  mdine  upwards  and  backwards,  give  it  a  distinctlv  mephis- 
tophelian  look.  A  frill  or  collarette  of  black,  white,  and  chestnut, 
oniaments  the  sides  of  the  throat  arid  head,  and  makes  it  at  all 
times  readily  identifiable.  The  bird  is  identical  with  the  Tippet 
Srebe  of  Britain.  Some  recent  writers  would  place  this  bird  in 
another  genus  of  this  family,  and  call  it  Lophsethyta  crittala. 

Impennti — "  Penytiint." 
Western  Australia  is  only   favoured  by  one  member  of  this 
order,  the  Little  Penguin  {Eudyptula  minor). 

Colonies  of  these  upright  grotesque  little  fellows  with  their 
Hftht  blue  coats  and  white  pinafores  are  abundant  on  the  islets  off 
the  Southern  and  Soutb-Westem  coasts, 

Phoenieopteri — Tht  Flammgoet. 
This  Order  of  birds  is  not  represented  in  the  Australian  region. 

ChtnoMorpluc — Qt€ie,  Sioan,  and  Duckt. 

This  Order  of  birds  is  fairly  well  represented  in  Western 
Australia,  and  is  remarkable  for  mauy  of  its  singular  and  purely 
Australian  forms.  Australia  does  not  poasess  a  true  goose,  but  an 
aUied  form  known  as  the  "Pied  goose"  (Anaeranat  semipalmata), 
which  is  purely  endemic  so  far  as  Australia  is  concerned,  and 
occupies  a  sub-family  entirely  to  itself. 

The  other  forms,  known  as  the  "  Green  Goose  teal"  {Nettopu« 
jrHlcheUat),  the  "Cape  Barren  Goose"  {Cereoptig  TWvtE-holUindue), 
and  the  "  Maned  Goose  "  {GhenoTielta  jwbata),  are  also  endemic,  and 
possess  a  like  distinction,  that  of  the  whole  and  sole  representation 
of  a  sub- family.  The  M&ned  Goose  is  the  "  Wood  duck  "  of  the 
colonists,  but  the  latter  vernacular  appellation  is  obviously  a 
misnomer. 

The  State  is  not  represented  by  a  True  Swan  (Cygnut).  and  it 
perlmpa  DiHv  be  disappointing  to  know  that  the  well-known  Black 
Swan  {Chmopit  atrata)  is  only  an  allied  form. 

Western  Australia,  however,  is  more  fortunate  in  the  ducks, 
fnr  it  has  a  true  duck  (Anat  Kuperciliota),  the  "  black  duck  "  of 
Htortemen.  Of  the  Shield-ducks,  the  State  has  a  sinf^le  soe^^uw 
{Xndorna  radjai).     Of  the  Uuddj  Sitield-d  units,  it  hai^ 
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(jCtuarea  iadovnoidtt)  commonljr  kaown  ai  the  "  Htnuttain  Duck." 
Of  the  "  Shovellers  "  there  is  one  epociea  (Spatvia  rhynckotit),  com- 
monl;  known  as  the  "  Blue-wiug."  None  of  the  Widgeons  {Mareca) 
are  found  in  Western  Australia,  but  two  species  of  Teal  {Nettivm 
gibberifrons,  and  N.  cattaneuin)  are  found. 

The  local  species  of  teal  are  remarkable  for  their  assumption  of 
a  "  post  nuptial  plumage  "  at  a  certain  yetuon  of  the  year.  Closely 
allied  to  the  Australian  representative  of  the  Shovellers  (the  Blue- 
wing),  ia  the  "  Pink-eared  Duck  "  (Malacorkynchut  membranaceuti), 
erroneoualy  called  the  "  Widfjeon "  by  looal  spiortsmeD,  and  a^in 
closely  allied  to  the  latter  is  the  "  Freckled  Duck "   {Stictonetta 

The  Diving  Ducks  (Sah-family  Fttligulinie)  are  represented  by 
the  Pochards  (Aytfiya),  the  Blue-billed  ducks  {Eri^nKUura),  And  the 
Musk  ducks  {Bizivra). 

Of  the  Pochards,  Western  Australia  has  one  (^yroeaatMlra7i«), 
commonly  known  as  the  "  White-eyed  Duck  ;  "  and  also  one  Blue- 
billed  Duck  {ErittnatuTaaustralig).  The  remaining  genus  (Bizittra) 
is  purely  Australian,  and  comprises  but  one  species  (B.  lobata), 
locally  known  as  the  "Steamer"  or  "  Musk  Duck."  The«e  birds 
are  abundant  on  the  Swan  River,  un  the  line  of  lakes  poxallel  with 
the  West  Coast  and  on  the  estuaries,  and  in  fact  every  small  swamp 
has  its  pair  of  birds.  At  certain  times  during  the  year  the  "  pouk  " 
of  the  "  Steamer"  duck  is  frequently  heard.  Local  opinion  supporls 
the  notion  that  the  bird  makes  the  noise  by  striking  the  water 
quickly  with  one  of  its  feet.  Better  observation,  however,  points  to 
tne  fact  that  the  mole  bird  makes  the  sound  whilst  immersing  its 
head  in  the  water,  and  at  the  same  time  striking  the  water  with 
its  wing,  its  feft,  and  its  spiny  tail.  The  note  when  uttered  above 
the  water  is  weak,  and  very  much  less  resonant.  The  male  bird 
utters  the  note  when  disporting  himself  before  the  fenules,  and  the 
sound  and  action  are  evidently  used  for  the  purposes  of  attracting 
the  latter.  Such  familiar  Old  World  forms  as  the  Scaup  ducks,  the 
Qolden^eyed  ducks.  Eider  ducks,  Scoters,  Smews,  and  Mergansers, 
are  wanting  in  Western  Australia. 

The  birds  so  far  mentioned  all  belong  to  the  sub-class 
Carimilte,  those  having  a  "keeled"  breast-lx>ne.  There  now  remains 
the  sub-dasa  Ralit/e,  in  which  there  is  no  keel  to  the  breast-bone, 
and  but  a  rudimentary  "  wishing-bone "  or  "  merry  thought "  : 
they  are  incapable  of  flight,  but  can  run  swiftly.  This  aub-class  is 
represented  in  Australia  by  the  Cassowary  and  Emu,  of  which  only 
the  latter  is  to  be  found  in  this  State.  Whether  there  be  two  living 
species  of  Emu,  Dromjvui  novm-k'illandw,  and  a  spotted  Emu. 
D.  irroriitas,  confined  to  Western  Australia,  is  stilt  a  disputt^ 
question,  for  many  authorities  hold  that  the  "  spottiuesa  "  is  tnen-Ir 
on  accidental  variation,  and  of  no  specific  vsJue,  and  that  some 
young  "spotted"  birds  have  grown  up  into  ordinoi;  emus.  Thia 
la  a  point  well  worthy  of  attention. 
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ADDBn>A  TO  List  of  Wsstbbn  AnsTBAXiAir  Bisdb 
Pnbliihed  in  tha  "Tear  Book,"  1808-99. 
TtM  aix  new  species  matked  i  have  been  disoovared  aince,  while  tht 
mmnoe  of  tha  nnulnder  has  been  verified : — 
Pantr{formai. 
Chibia  bncteata  [Old.l,  "  Dronpfo,"  N. 

Omtic&lm  hypoleacns  [Old.],  "  White-bellied  Cackoo-shrike,"  N. 
Smiororms  brerirostriB,  "  Short-bitled  I'ree-tit." 
lUlDma  caaiainn*  [Gld.].  "  Turquoiee  Wren." 
iMalnnu  edouardi  [C»mp.],  -  Black  uad  White  Wren,"  N.W. 
I  Sphenura  litoralia  [Milliran],  "  Bristle  Bird,"  S.W, 
X  EreDiionm  earteri  [North],  "  Carter's  Deeert-bird,"  N.W. 
I  Amjtis  eigantnm  [MilliKan],  "  West^urn  Qnua  Wren,"  C. 
t  Amjtis  noOBei  [Milligan],  "  Black  Oraes-wien,"  N. 
Ec^Mftltria  pulrenileata  [Bparbe],  "  White-toiled  Shrike  Robin,"  N.W. 
Ruhfoephala  fretomni  [De  Vis],  "  Torres  StraitB  Thickhead,"  N. 
Ptecteor&jnchiie  lanceolatns  [Qld.l,  "Striped  Honey-eater,"  B.W. 
X  Hinfn  wood«aidi  [Milligau],  "  Boeh  Lark,"  N.W. 
Belodromas  ochropm  [LinnJ,  "  Oreen  Sandpiper." 
Snla  cjanope  [SandeT.],  "Masked  Oannet,"  N.W. 
Bnla  suIb  [Linn],  "  Brown  Oannet"  [Booby]  N.W. 


CLASS  in.— EEPTILIA. 
The  Beptiles  are  in  iaa.ny  easentiaJ  features  of  their  orifanisa- 
tkm  very  closely  allied  to  the  birds ;  in  fact,  Huxley  classed  them 
together  as  ftauroplida  in  his  second  Division  of  the  Animal 
Kuigdom,  but  the  differences  are  so  murked  that  they  are  rif^htlv 
pUced  in  a  distinct  class. 

They  are  cold-blouded  animals ;  that  is  to  say,  their  blood  is 
bat  siightlj  warmer  than  the  eitemal  temperature  of  their  habitat. 
The  heart  consists  of  three  cavities,  two  auricles  and  one  ventricle, 
iriiereaa  in  the  warm-blooded  animals,  Mammals  and  Birds,  that 
flvgan  has  two  ventricles  as  well  as  two  auricles. 

The  Dormal  temperature  of  man  is  9S^",  of  the  hieher  mammals 
from  that  to  KH",  but  in  the  lower  forms  much  less ;  thus  the 
tenpeniture  of  the  Omithorhynchua  is  only  77°,  of  the  Echidna  86°, 
while  the  marsupiaU  vary  from  93°  in  the  Wiimliat  to  98°  in  the 
Kangaroo.  The  temperature  ranges  from  105°  to  111°  in  the 
Garinatn,  but  is  the  less  highly  organised  birds  a  similar  difference  is 
aotioed ;  for  in  the  Ostrich  tlie  blood  heat  is  only  99°,  and  in  the 
emu,  according  to  the  obserfationa  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Le  Souef.  the 
Director  of  the  Perth  Zoological  Gardens,  it  ia  103°. 

Id  the  Beptilia  the  temperature  is  but  two  or  three  doj^Tees 
abore  that  of  the  medium  in  which  they  live;  thai  is  to  say,  of  the 
ninotmdiug  air  or  water. 

Reptilefl  are  invariably  provided  with  an  epidermic  {epi,  upon ; 
immi\.  the  true  sLin)  chithlog  of  scales,  which,  not  being  put  of 
(hedCTmifl  or  true  skin,  atn  bo  peiiodicaJlj  ibed,,  u  in  $i^>9Wl>. 


or  it  may  be  hard  and  thick  as  in  the  tortoise,  or  tongh  aa  in  the 
crocodile.  They  are  all  oriparoua,  but  ma&y  are  what  is  termed 
OTo-viparouB ;  that  is  to  sav,  the  e^s  are  hatched  on  or  before  being 
laid. 

About  4,000  species  of  living  Reptiles  are  Iniown,  and  theoB 
beluEg  to  four  of  the  eleven  orders  into  which  the  Class  is  divided. 
The  clasaificatioa  at  first  sight  may  seem  anomalous,  for  the 
external  appearance  is  often  very  deceptive ;  the  sloW'Worm  and 
lizard  are  nearly  related,  and  both  are  more  closely  connected  with 
the  snakes  than  with  the  crocodiles,  although  to  a  casual  observer 
the  lizards  and  crouodiles  would  appear  to  approach  most  nearly. 
The  other  seven  orders  are  extinct,  but  a  brief  mention  is  made  of 
them  in  order  that  the  position  of  living  reptiles  in  the  scale  of 
Nature  may  be  better  understood. 

They  are  most  numerous  in  the  Tropics,  and  entirely  absent 
from  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  r^ons.  The  oldest  known  reptiles 
date  back  to  the  Perm o -Carboniferous  formations. 

SrsTENATtC    AaBANaEMIKT   OF  THE    ClI.88    BBTTILIA. 

Order  t. — Ftbbobaubia  :  Winged  Lizarda. 

II. — Cbocodilia  :  CrocodileB  Euid  Alligaton. 

III.— DiKOBjtUBIA, 

IV. — Sqdahata  :  Snakes  and  Lizaida. 
V. — Ehtcbockphalu  :  Toatera. 

VI. — FBOTSBOflAinUA. 
VII. IcHTHTOBAnatA. 

VIII. — CuBLONiA:  Tortoise!  and  Tortles. 
IX. — Sac  boftikto  ia. 

X. — PLACODOHTtA. 
XI . — A.NOMODONTU. 

OBDEB  I.— PTEB08AUBU. 

The  Winged -Lizards  are  now  entirely  extinct,  though  in  Ute 
Mesozoic  Period  they  were  abundant,  and  of  great  size,  for  some 
found  in  the  chalk  had  a  spread  of  wing  of  from  18  to  20  feot. 

OBI>EB  n.-(;BOCOI>ILIA  (CH>cODn.u). 

In  this  Order  the  teeth  are  implanted  in  sockets,  not  as  in  the 
other  living  reptiles,  in  which  the  teeth  are  grown  to  the  bone  of 
the  jaws. 

The  Crocodiles  are  distinguished  from  the  Alligators  by  having 
the  fourth  lower  tooth  passing  into  a  notch  of  the  lateral  edge  of 
the  upper  jaw.  The  former  are  restricted  tu  the  Old  World,  the 
latter,  wiih  one  exception  in  China,  bo  the  New  Wcrld. 

Tliis  Order  first  appeared  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  North 
America. 

OBDEB  IIL-TIIE  DIN03AUBIA  (Mu.  tMtrfMel. 

Numerous  remains  of  these  extinct  reptiles  have  been  found  in 
the  Jurassic  and  CretactKius  formations  of  both  hemispheres.  Some 
of  them  rivaUed  the  whales  in  sixe. 
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OBDBB  rV.-SqUAHATA  ((Vwnu,  ■  ■»!«). 

nut  Order  containB  the  true  Lizards,  the  Cbamffileona,  aod 
tbeftiakw.  The  former  appeared  in  the  Cretaceous  §tmta,  but 
the  snakes  not  uatil  Tertiary  times.  Of  the  1,600  epeeies  of  recent 
■nakea  known,  about  30  have  been  noticed  in  this  State,  the  nioet 
eomiDon  being  one  of  the  PythouB  {MoTelia  variegata),  the  Carpet 
Snake,  which  unfortunately  is  beiu^  ruthlessly  destroyed,  althouf^h 
it  ia  not  poiaonoui  ;  and  it  ia  a  useful  friend  to  the  a^rricultunst, 
U  it  feeds  on  the  smaJl  mammals  and  birds  which  injure  their 
eropi. 

There  are  very  few  species  of  poisonous  snakes  in  the  State,  and 
the  atatistics  of  the  B^strar  General  show  that  only  one  death  from 
a»ke>bite  bas  been  noted  since  medical  returns  have  been  kept. 
It  is  not  easy  from  external  appearance  to  distinguish  between  the 
tKHionoaa  and  non-poisonous  kinds,  as  at  least  one  family  of  the 
fbrmer  have  aasumed  the  head-forms  of  the  harmless  varieties. 
The  non-venomous   snakes    have    generally    two    rows    of    ehort- 

Kinted,  incurved  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  one  row  in  the  lower ; 
t  the  venomoua  have,  in  addition,  a  pair  of  longer-grooved  or 
perforated  fangs,  connected  with  a  duct  which  carries  the  fluid 
from  the  poison  glands.  This  gland  is  compressed  at  the  moment 
the  snake  opens  its  mouth,  and  the  pioison  forced  through  the 
tooth. 

Several  species  of  Typhlopidse,  the  Burrowing  or  Blind  Snakes, 
occur  in  this  State.  The  Sea-Snakee,  of  which  some  species  are 
found  in  the  North- West,  pass  their  whole  life  in  the  sea.  They 
are  very  poisonous. 

L  ACE  B  TILIA — ^LI EA  BD8. 

Thb  sub-order  coutaina  about  2,000  species,  of  which  more 
than  100  occur  in  the  State.  The  snake-like  Lizards,  Pygopodidse, 
aiv  often  mistaken  for  snakes,  as  they  have  no  fore-legs,  and  only 
minute  rudimentary  hind-feet,  which  are  not  easily  seen.  All  the 
Austnlian  lizards  are  harmless.  The  most  conspicuous  are  the 
I«ee  Lizard  {Varanut  vciriii»),  and  the  Stump-tailed  Lizard 
{Tinehytaurus  rugoiut).  These  are  frequently,  but  erromouslr. 
termed  If^uanos,  for  those  are  exclusively  American.  Tlie  Frilled 
Uxaid  {(Jhlamydotaumt  kingii)  has  an  extensive  fold  of  skin  round 
its  neck,  whicli  it  erects  when  startled.  Moloch  horridut,  the  York 
or  Vouutain  Devil,  is  a  small  lizard  never  exceeding  eight  inches 
in  length,  which  lives  on  flies  and  other  insects,  is  covered  with 
taberciea  and  spines,  and,  notwithstanding  its  name  and  appearance, 
m  perfectly  harmless. 

OBDEB  v.— BHYCHOCEPHALIA. 

This  order,  of  which  fossil  forms  occur  in  the  Permian  and 
■nbsequent  formations,  is  only  represented  by  one  living  apet-ies,  the 
Tuatew  of  the  Maories. 


OBDBB  VL-PBOTKBOSATIBU. 

An  extinut  rcptil*  of  the  Permian  Syitem. 
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OBDBB  Vn.— ICHTHTOSAUBU. 

The  Fish-Lizarda  first  appeared  in  the  Upper  Trias ;  thej  wen 
moat  abundant  in  the  Liaa,  and  finally  became  extinct  in  the  Chalk. 
Manf  of  them  attained  an  enormous  size, 

OBDSB  Vm.— CHELONIA  (Clulaiu,  >  toitolw). 

The  Tortoises  and  Turtles  are  distinguished  from  the  other 
Beptiles  by  having  a  more  or  less  bony  case  or  "  shell,"  which  encloses 
the  body,  and  into  which  most  of  tbem  nan  withdraw  their  heads 
and  limbs  They  are  divided  into  four  groups :  i,  the  Sea  Turtles; 
z,  the  Fresh-water  Turtles ;  3,  the  Fresh-water  Tortoises ;  and  4, 
the  Land  Tortoises.  The  turtles  hare  their  limbs  in  the  form  of 
swimming  paddles,  while  the  tortoises  have  feet,  furnished  with 
short  naus,  suitable  for  progression  on  the  land.  They  have  the 
dorsal  vertebrffi  (the  ba«k-bone),  with  the  exception  of  the  first, 
immovably  connected  together;  and  the  ribs  are  very  wide  and 
flattened,  so  that  they  form  a  solid  case. 

Their  earliest  fossil  remains  are  found  in  the  Permian  System. 
The  giant  fossil  tortoise  of  India  reached  a  length  of  13  feet.  A 
remarkable  extinct  form  has  been  found  in  the  New  Tertiary 
deposits  of  Queensland.  It  was  described  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Woodward 
and  named  Miotania  Oweni,  after  the  distinguished  Professor  of 
Comparative  Anatomy.  It  had  nine  horn-like  prominences  in  its 
skull,  a  cast  of  which,  and  also  of  the  tail-sheath,  are  exhibited  in 
the  wall  case.  The  first  specimens  found  were  considered  to  be 
the  remains  of  an  extinct  lizard  allied  to  the  York  Devil  (MoUtek 
iorridtuj,  but  of  enormous  size.  Further  researches  have,  however, 
proved  it  to  be  a  Chelonian. 

Of  recent  Chelonians,  the  Hawksbill  Turtle  {Ohelone  imbrieata), 
from  the  Lacepede  Islands,  the  Leathery  Tiirtle  {DemoeMyt 
coriacea),  from  the  North- West,  and  the  Long-necked  Tortoise 
{Chelodina),  are  the  best  known. 

OBDSB  IX.-8AnB0PTBBTaiA. 

These  extinct  reptiles  had  no  homy  or  bony  covering,  so  far  as 
is  known ;  their  geological  range  was  from  the  Lias  to  the  Chalk. 

OBDEB  X.— FLAGODONTIA  (Flkta-toDthHl). 

These  reptiles  were  formerly  considered  to  be  fish,  owing  to  tlie 
unusual  form  of  the  jaws  and  teeth. 

OBDBB  XL— AMOMODONTIA  (nwiiu,  tir^nlu). 

This  Order,  which  appears  to  have  only  existed  in  Permian  and 
Triassic  times,  is  of  great  interest,  as  it  would  seem  to  connect  the 
Beptiles  with  the  Honotremes. 

The  list  following  contains  the  names  of  all  those  reptilee  that, 
up  to  the  present,  have  been  found  in  this  State. 

OBDEK  n.-CBOCODILU. 

Crocodilui  poro*tu  (Schn,),  the  Northern  Rivers. 
Croiodilut  joAnttoni  (Krefft),  the  Ntnlhem  Biven, 
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FaMiIy  /. — TirpUopidji. — "  Bnrroiriiig  or  Blind  Snakea." 
l^pUop*  giiDtheri  rPt«.]  N. 
1>phlc^  aaatnlia  [Qrayj  8.W. 
iSplilCT*  bicolor  [Pt™n' 
T>phlop«  nngniroitri*  [Ttt*].  N.W, 
l^blopa  olivaceni  [Qray],  S.W.  and  N.W. 
^phlopB  uigrioanda  [Blgr.],  TS. 

family  fff.— £oMt«.— "Bock  SnakM." 


IfcnelU  VMiegata  [Orayl. 
laaaia  cliildreai  [On  '  "  ' 
LiaiiB  fuBciu  [Ptn.J, 
Liaais  oliraceiu  [Grav],  W. 
P]rthoii  apUotea  [Lac^p],  N. 
Aqiiditea  melanocephaloa  [Kr.],  I 


family  Vll.^Coliibridm. 


Tropidouotiu  pictnratua  [Sclil.],  N.W.  and  N. 

DendrophidK.     "Treeor  Wbip  Snakea." 

Dendropbia  punctuUts  "  The  Green  Tree-snake  "  fOray]  N.  and  N.W. 

(tol.  hi.). 


Hyron  richardsoni  [Gray]  N.  and  N.W. 
Fordonia  Ittucobalia  [Schl.]  N. 
Dipaadomorphus  fuicua  [Gray]  N.  and  N.W. 
DipMdomorphna  foratem  [D.  and  B.]  N.W. 
Dipua  ornata  [Macleay]  S.W. 


Hydroa  platurua  [Linn.] 

Hydr«laps  darwiDicnaia  {BItp-.]  N.W. 

Bydrelapa  elegana  j^Oray.l 

Hydrophis  elej^tiB  [Qr&j  j  N.W. 

HydTophis  kin^i  [Blgr,]  "  Elegant  Sea  Snake " 

Diatira  BtokL'gi  fGrayJ  N.W. 

Diitira  major  [ShawTN.  and  N.W. 

DiHtira  omata  TGray]  N,  and  N.W. 

DUti™  ^randia'CBlKr.]  N. 

Aipyaurua  auatralia  [Shaw]  N. 

Platurua  laticaudatna  [Linn.] 

PUtunu  colubriniu  [Schn.] 


Paeudelapa  diadema  [Schl]  N.  and  N.W. 

Diemenia  pitamiiiuphia  [Si;hl.]  N.  and  N.W. 

Diemtinia  auperuilioaa  [Krefft.] 

Diemunia  olivucea  [Gray.] 

Diemenia  nrnaticcpa  [Macleay]  N. 

DiecDi-nia  mwlesta  [Gthr.l 

Diemunia  nauhnlia  [Othr.]  N.W. 

handechia  porphyriacua  [Shaw]  "The  Black  3aake." 
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Pseuducliie  Bcutollatua  [Ptra.]  N. 

DeniBoniii  Biiperha  [Qthr.J  Ansttalia. 

DeoiBOnia  coronata  [Suhl.] 

DeniBonia  coronoidea  [Othr.]  S.W, 

DeniBODia  gouldi  [Gray]  S,W. 

HoplocephalUB  cartna. 

HoplocaphalnB  auperbua  [Qthr.] 

HoptocephaluB  gouldii. 

Hnploceph&lus  coronatua. 

HoplocephaluB  temporalia,  K.G.  Sound. 

Hoplocephalna  minor,  K.G.  Bound. 

Vermicella  annulata,  Auatralia. 

Notechia  aoutatua  [Ptra,! 

Rhinhoplocephalua  bicolor  [F.  UuU.] 

BrachjaspiB  curta  [Schl.]  S.W. 

Acantbophia  antarcticas  [Shaw]  N.  and  N.W., "  Deatb  Add«." 

Elapogaathna  minor  [Gthr.]  S.W. 

BhyDchelaps  bertholdi  [Jan. J  S.W. 

Ehynchelapa  aexfaaciatna  [Gthr.1  W, 

Bbynchelapa  faaciolatus  [Gthr.]  "^.W. 

Furina  bimaculata  ro.  and  B.] 

E^rina  caloDota  [D.  aod  B.] 

Furina  occipitalis  [D.  and  B.]  S.W. 

OBDEB  tV.-8qnAMATA. 

aDB-OBDSB  II. — Lacektilia  Vbba  "  Tki«  Linrdi." 
FamUy  I.—Qeetonidai  "  Tht  Qtckot." 
EhTnchreduni  ornata  [Gthr.]  If  .W. 
GymiiodactyluB  miliuaii  [Bory]  N.W. 
GyranodaetyluB  platjurua  [White]  "TheG«oko." 
(EluroHBuruB  brvinaeiiB  [Cope]. 
Heteronota  bincei  [Gray]  S  W.  and  C, 
Heteronota  darbiana  [Gray]  N. 
Phyllodactylua  marnioratus  [Gray]. 
PhyllodactrluB  macrodactylua  fBljcr]. 
PhylludBctylua  gOntheri  [Blgr.]  N.W. 
Phyllodactylua  ocHllatus  [Gray  I  N.W. 
Diplodactylufl  ciliaria  [BIrt]. 

Diplodactylua  apiniserua  [Gray]  N.  and  N.W.  and  S.W. 
Diplodactylus  vittatus  [Gray]  N.  and  S.W.  and  S.W. 


ir.]  N.  a 
iDd  N.V 


DiplodoctyluB  teaaellatua  [Gthr.]. 
(Edura  marinorata  [Gray]  N.  and  N.W. 
<£dura  ocellata  rBl^.J  N.  and  N.W. 
OEdura  robuata  [  Blgt.]  N.  and  N.W. 
<Edura  iMumirii  [D.  and  B.]. 
<£dara  rhorabifera  [Gray]. 
<Edura  verriUii  [Cope]. 
(Eduia  tractieolor  [De  Via]  N.  and  N.W. 
BemidactyluB  brookii  [GrayX 
Oehyra  rarie^ta  [D,  and  B?]. 
Gehyni  auatralis  [Gray]  S.W. 
Ijepidodactylua  pnsillaa  [Cope]  S.W. 

Family  IV.—Pj/fOpodidm. 
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FMbdox  nmoflia  [Cc^],  S.W. 
tacMM  piucIieU*  [01*7] . 
batii  tmitonii  [firay]. 

Family  V. — Ajamidm. 
CMottsM  bnume»  [Qntyl. 

Amphibolunia  macQlatiu  [Oraj],  S.W.  and  N.W.  and  C. 
AnpUbolarnB  imbricatua^Peten],  S.W. 
ifflphlbolanu  omatiu  [Qray]. 
Intphitioliuiu  cristatoa  [Qray]. 
An^hibolnroB  candicmotus  [Gthr.],  N.W. 
imidiibolartu  nticnlatuE  [Gray],  S.W.  and  N.W. 
Imphibolnroa  adelaidenaia  [Gray],  S.W. 
Imphiboliinw  pnlcbernmos  [BIkt.],  S.W. 
AmphibotnruB  palliduB  [Bltp*.].  S.W. 
Imphibolnma  aagulifer  [OrayJ. 
Ami^bolnros  pictua  [Pet«n],  C. 
Anphtbolanu  mnricatua  [ White]. 
AmphiboluniB  barbatoB  [Cut.],  the  "Bearded  Licard." 
^mpMOOcryptu  cephalua  [Gtnr],  N.W. 
1>inpMi0CT7ptu  lineata  [Peters],  N.W. 
Diporophora  biliaeata  [GrKy],  >.  and  N.  W. 
Diporophora  ansttalie  [Staind],  N. 
Diporophora  bennettji  [Gray],  N.W. 
Phynifiiathus  ((Uberti  [Giayl,  S.W,.  X.W.,  and  N. 
PhyiifiCnathiis  longiroatrii  [Bl^.l,  S.W.  and  N.W. 
PhjaiffnathuB  temporalis  [Otbr]. 
Phyd^natbuB  leanHurii  fGrayl. 

Chlamydouums  kingii  [Oray],  Tht>  "  Frilled  Lizard,"  N.W. 
H oloch  horriduB  [Gray],  the  "  York  "  or  "  Honntaia  Devil,"  S.W.  and  C. 

family  XIL—Varanida,  "  t\t  Wattr  Litardt." 
Tannns  rartas  [Shaw],  the  "Lice  Lisard"  or  " Loog-toiled  Iguana." 
Varanna  belli  [Dam  and  Bibr] 
Vac*Dna  f{igantea»  [Gray],  N. 
Taranua  gouldi  [Gray]. 
Tacanlu  punctatoa  [QrayJ. 
Taranna  acanthuron  [Blffr].  N.  and  N.W. 
Taranos  oandolineatua  [filgr.],  N.W. 

Family  SVlII.—Scincidx.    "Skinkfl." 
Egeinia  Inctaoaa  [Ptrs.J 
Egemia  whitii  [Lacip.] 
Bgernia  kingii  [Grayl  S.W. 
^emia  onnninghami  [Gray.] 
^mia  Btukogii  [Gray]  S.W.  and  N.W. 
Eg«mia  depreasa  [Gtlir.]  S.W. 

liacbyaauruB  rugoana  [ Gray  V' Stump' tailed  Lizard." 
Tiliqoa  acinooides  [White  |  "  The  Blue-tongned  Liiard." 
Tiliqna  occipitalis  XPeter*]  S.W.  and  C. 
Lygoaoma  leaueurii  [D.  and  B.] 
I^icoooma  leBneorii  var.  inomata  [Gray], 
LygMoma  fischeri  [Blgr.]  N.W. 
Lygoaoma  labillardieni  [Gray]. 
Ly^oooma  quoyi  [D.  &,  B,] 
Ly^oaotna  pallidum  [Othr,]  N.W. 
Iijgoaoma  isolepis  [Blgr.],  S.W. 
LygoBoma  richurdBonii  [Gray]. 
Lypwotna  monotropia  [Blgr.J. 
LygiMoma  muatelinum  [0  Shangh.]. 
Lygoaoma  infrapunctatiun  [Blgr.J. 
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"Lygoioxaa  trilineatom  POra;]. 
LjgOBomB  ^cbenoti  [D.  and  B.]- 
Ljgosoma  branchiale  |  Gthr.] 
lijgoaoToa,  pustrale  [Gray],  8.W. 
LyffoaoiPi.  peronii  [Hscb.],  S.W. 
lijgoaoiaa,  decreaiense  [Fisch.],  S.W. 
Lygosoma  qnadrilTQentam  [D.  and  B.]. 
Lygoaoma  microtis  [Gray],  S.W. 
LygoBoma  )?errardii  [Gray],  S.W.  and  N.W. 
I^goaoinft  llneopunctulatuin  [D.  and  8.], 
LygoBoma  miopus  [Gthr.J.  N.W, 
LysroBoma  bipes  [Fisch.!,  N.W, 
LygoBomA  prEep^ditum  [BlgT-]. 
AblephamB  bnutonii  [Deej  J. 
Ablepharna  boutonii  tbt.  peroni,  S.W, 
AblepharuB  lineo-ocellatm  i  D.  and  B.}. 
Ablepharus  greyi  [Gray],  S.W.  and  N.W. 
Ablepbams  elegans  [Gray]. 
AblepbaruB  muelleri  [Fisch.]. 
AblepbaroH  lineatua  [Gray].  3  W. 

Paitiiiv  XI.—Dibamidm. 
OphiopBiaepa  naantns  [Boc.]. 


CLASS   IV.— BATKACHIA. 
(Gr.  BalTochoi,  a  frog). 

This  ctftaa  includes  the  Frogs,  Toada,  Newts,  etc.,  cold-blooded 
animals,  commonly  rei^rded  as  UeptJles,  but  distinguished  from 
these  by  having  gills  in  the  early  stages  of  existence,  which  some  of 
them  retain  dnring  their  whole  Ufe.  They  have  many  points  in 
common  with  fisb. 

The  majoritr  have,  when  first  hatched,  a  totally  different 
appearand?  from  that  of  the  fuUv  grown  animals,  the  gill-bearing 
fish-like  tadpoles  gradually  derelopiug  Umbs  and  lungs,' absorbing 
their  gills,  and  maturing  as  frogs,  toads,  or  newts.  Henoe  the 
cUsH  is  oftea  termed  Amphibia  {amphi,  both ;  bioi,  life)  from  ita 
passing  one  stage  in  tin;  water  and  the  other  on  land.  They  are 
divided  into  three  orders  i^ 

I. — BCADQATA  (e,  without ;  enuda,  a  tail),  Fro^,  Toadi,  etc 
II. — Caudata  Uaiefo,  a  tail).  Newts  and  Salanuuiders. 
ITI. — Afoda  (a.  without ;  poiei,  Imii),  Limblesi  worm-Uke  Batmchiana. 
Not  foond  in  Auatralia. 

OKDEB  I.  -E   CAMDATA. 
SUB-OBDIB   I. — BATaACHIA    SALIIHTIA. 

Second  Series. — Aglossa  diploiiphona. 

Family— Myohalraehidm. 
Uyobatracbns  paradomB  [Schleg.],  Swan  Biver. 

Family— EngyUomalidm. 
Chelydobatrachns  ^uldi  [QmyJ,  Abr^lhoa. 
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OPISTHOOLDSSA. 

Firrt  Seriw. — Opisthi^lowa  oiydactyla. 

family  //, — Cytliirtwlhidnt. 

»  doranlis  [Oraj],  S.W.  and  Abrolhos. 

Seoond  Seriee. — Opiathogloasa  platydactjla. 

Family  III.—Hylidm. 

HTl»aarG«  [Leu]. 

HjU  inbellA  [Oray],  Abrolhos. 


Fish  are  the  lowest  of  Vertebrates.  The  limba,  when  present, 
»re  miMlified  into  fine ;  tbej  are  either  naked  or  covered  with  scales ; 
tbej  are  cold-blooded,  baving  a  heart  with  two  chambers  only ; 
lireathe  hv  means  of  gills ;  pass  all  their  lives  in  the  water,  and 
althaugfa  a  few  can  exist  for  some  time  away  from  it,  yet  the 
majority  perish  very  quickly  when  removed  from  their  native 
element.  About  13.000  species  have  been  described.  Their  fossil 
remains  are  found  aa  early  as  the  lower  Silurian.  Fish  are  arranged 
in  four  Sub-cltuses  and  nine  Orders. 

Sub-class  I. — TELKoaTBi. 
{Ttltiai,  perfect ;  o«(eon,  a  bone). 
The  "  B  my  Pish  "  includes  the  majority  of  living  fiah.    This 
Sab-clas8  is  divided  into  six  Orders. 

Sub-class  II.— Faljsichtrtbs. 
iPalaioi.  ancient ;  iehthui,  a  fish). 
This  Sub-class  ci>nlains  two  Orders:  t,  the  Qanoidei  (ganoi, 
splendour,  brightness),  the  enamel  led -scaled  fishes,  to  which  the 
majority  of  the  fossil  fish  of  the  Paleozoic  and  Uesozoic  periods 
belong,  while  only  about  30  s])ecies  now  exist.  The  skeleton  ie 
either  cartilaginous  or  bony.  The  Barramunda  (Ceralodus),  of 
Queensland,  has  both  lungs  and  gills,  and  consequently  run  live 
li>ng  out  of  the  water.  During  the  dry  season  it  buries  itself  in  the 
mud,  and  remains  in  a  torpid  condition  until  the  next  rains.  This 
and  the  Sturgeons  are  the  best  known  examples.  2,  Chondropterygii 
(chondrot  a  grain),  contains  the  sharks  and  rays,  which  have  a 
cartilaginous  skeleton  and  a  grained  skin.  This,  when  prepared  for 
commerce,  is  known  as  shagreen. 

SdB-CLABS   III. — CiCLOSTOMATA. 

The  Lampreys  and  Hag-fishes. 

Bus-class  IV. — LBPToOAaoK. 
The  lAncelet. 
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SvB-CLifls  I.— TiLxosm  (thi  Buht  Fuxm). 

ORDEB  L— ACANTHOPTEBTan. 
iAkantha,  a  spine  g  ptgnu,  a  wing.)    Spiny-rayed  Fishaa. 
Latea  calcanfer  (Qiaut  Feroh),  N.W. 
Paajumopeica  nucroptera,  N.W. 
pBammoperca  TaigienaiB,  N. 
Breviperca  line&ta,  Swan  Biver. 
Enoploana  armatus  [White],  Vremantle. 
Serrontu  Btigmopomue.  N.W. 
Seiranni  corallicola,  N.W. 
I^popleotrodes  armatiu  [Castl.],  Swan  SiTur. 
Pfectropoma  nigrorubnun. 
Pleotropoma  semicinctum.  Swan  Kiver. 
Plectropoma  dentez,  K.O.  Sound. 
Plectrodoma  Berratum,  K.O.  Sound. 
Plectrodoma  richardsonii  "  Eock  Cod,"  Fremantle. 
Qraminiatea  seilineatuB. 
Hesoprion  carponotatns,  N.W. 
Qlancosoma  hebraicnm  "  Jew-flsh." 
Boatockia  poroaa 
Edelia  rittata. 

Edelia  viridis,  Bivera  of  K.Q.  Sound, 
Therapon  caudovittatua  [Eich.]  "  Yellow-tail,"  W.  Coast. 
Theiapon  fasciatus,  Hw&n  Biver. 
Therapon  alliptictiB  [Kichd.],  H rooms. 
Therapon  trattace 111  [Macleaj],  Leonard  EiTer. 
Helotea  octolineatua,  K.Q.  Sonnd. 

Helotes  aeiliaeatua  [Cur,  and  Val.],  Handnrah  and  Fremantle. 
Diagramnia  affine,  N.W. 
Gerrea  augtralia. 
Pentapaa  vitta,  W.  Coast. 
Erytbriohthys  nitidua,  W. 

Oli^rns  mitohelli  [Castel],  all  Weat  Anstralian  riTera. 
Ampia  georgianua  [Cut.  and  Val,]  "  Sea  or  Fremantle  Herring." 
Apogon  ruppelli  [Othr.]  "  CoraJ-fiah." 
Pomatomus  soltatriz,  Fremantle. 
Choatodon  aeifaaciatus,  K.O.  Sound. 
Chtetodon  ooellipennis,  K.G.  Sound. 
Chmtodon  strigatuB  [Cut.  and  Val.j,  Pinjarra. 
Chelmo  rostratua,  N.W. 
Cholino  margioalis,  Swan  Biver. 
Chelmo  tninoatua,  K.O.  Sonnd. 
Holacanthua  Duboulayi.  N.W. 
Drepane  punctota,  N.W, 
Scorpis  georgianna,  K.O.  Sound. 
AtypuB  strigatUB,  Swan  Biver. 
Toiotea  (Sp.  T),  Mandnrah  and  Abrolhoa. 
Buppelia  {trolontiata  [Caat^l]. 

Upenoichthya  porosna  [Cuv.  and  Val}  a  true  "  Bad  HuUet,"  Handu 
Tephrsope  BicbardBonii.  K.O.  Sound. 
NeotephTKopa  zebra  [Rich.],  E.G,  Sound. 
LethrinuB  (Sp.  P> 

Pagnia  nnicolor  [Cut.  and  Yal.J  "  Sclinapper." 
PagrtlB  major. 

ChrjBophryB  datnia  [Forak]. 

Chryaophrya  sarba  [Forak]  "  Silver  Bream,"  Uanduiali 
fioplognathae  woodwardi  JWaite],  Fremantle. 
Chinmemus  geonjianaB,  K.O.  Sound. 
Chironemna  marmoratua  [Othr.], 
Chironemua  macaloaus,  K.O.  Sound. 
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CbilodBctylai  ni^<niis  [Bioh.]  "  Butter  Fish  "  of  Tiotorift. 

Oulodactrlua  aigreaoonB,  the  "  Groper,"  Preauintle. 

ChilodactjlDg  nigTipes,  the  "  tiroper,"  Frem&ntle. 

ChilodACtyloa  csrponenuB,  "  Leather-mouth,"  FremaDtle. 

CUlodMtyliu  Kibbomu  [Blch.],  H'remantla. 

Soorpena  poniu,  K.Q.  Sound. 

Scoip«ii*  stimptuOBa. 

OljptaDchen  puiduratni,  K.Q.  Sound. 

Agriopua  leuco-pcseiluB,  S.O.  Sound. 

ip'oactis  mileaii,  K.G,  Sound. 

Tenthii  tumifroDB,  Shark  Bay. 

Bsryi  mQlleri,  "  King  Schnapper." 

Peupberis  comprewuB,  Swan  Kiver. 

Pempherii  macrolepi*,  K.O.  Sound. 

Poljuemtu  tetTBdact.TlDs,  "Tuaael-&eb,"  N. 

Polynemua  verekeri  [Kentl.     "Vereker'a  Tasael-Sah,"  Ord.  B. 

SdB&s  antarotica,  "  Eingfiah  "  <  Jew-fiBh  of  Eastern  Btatea). 

Hiitiophonu  pulcbeUni,  Btrord'flsh,  Indian  Ocean. 

icanthnroi  trJostefjuB. 

Camni  g«^nd«^i>B  [Cut.  and  Vol.]  all  .lustntlia. 

Carani  gaUnx,  "  DUmond-flah"  or  "Plumed  Trevally." 

Ctranx  radiatui,  "  Fringed  Trerallj." 

Cuaax  hippoa. 

Caranz  tracbnma  [linn.]  Horae-Mackerel  ("Tellow-tail"  of  S.3.W.), 


m  dedivia  [Jenyl. 
Smola  gi^aa,  "  Sea  Ein^sh,"  Houtman  Abrolhoe. 
Scorp«niH  panda.  K.O.  Sound. 
i^corpena  somptnoeo. 
Temnodon  aaltuton, "  Tailor-flah." 
Zem  [ftber,  the  "  John  Dory." 
Xomeos  gronovii. 

Scomber  aoalralaaicna  [Cut.  and  Tal.],  K.Q.  Sonnd. 
Scomher  coliaa  [Om.],  Fremantle. 
Auxii  rochei. 

P«rcia  neboloaa.  Shark  Bay. 
Sillago  baasensia  [Cut.  and  Tal.]. 
la^illago  macnlata.  K.Q.  Sound 
Cichlops  lineatua  [Caatel],  Mandnrah. 
Stiinuatonotns  Australia,  Dirk  Hartc^  Island. 
Antennarina  triaipiatua,  K.G.  Sound. 
Antcn  nanus  suhrotondatuB. 
Plntycerihalus  inopa  [Jeny],  ("  Flat-bead  "),  Garden  Island  and   E.G. 

PlatTcephaJua  ingidiator. 

PUtycephatua  Iterigatua  [Cut.  and  Val.]. 

Platycephaliu  caatelnanj.  E.G.  Sound. 

Platycephalua  liaaaensiB  [CuIt.  and  Val.]  ("  FUt-h«ad  ")  Swan  Biver. 

Trigla  lucema("  Springing  Gurnard  ").  Fvemantle. 

Trigla  polyonunata  [Rich.], 

Tti(;la  amsna.  , 

Gobiua  ornatna,  N.W, 

Oc^iui  crini({ar. 

Oobius  lateralia,  K.O.  Sonnd. 

GobiuB  bynosnala. 

Feriopthalmua  koelreateri [BL]  "Mud-Skipper.* 

Boleopthalmna  Tiridia  [Buchanan]  Leonard  B. 

Eleotri*  (^aatelnaoi,  Swan  Biver. 

Eleotria  fuses. 

Oallionymua  calaiucpomos;  N.W. 

Spfaynroa  obtosata, "  Sea  Piko,"  Frsmantlo.  j 
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OBDEB  IL—PKASTtlQOaVATHL 
[Pharyjt,  gnttet;  gnathot,  jaw). 

Paeodolabras  mber  fCMtel],  Abrolhos  Istuid. 

CoriB  anricnlaria  [Cut.  and  VaL]  Muidnrah  and  AbrollMN. 

Odaz  ricbardsoai  [Qthr.J  "  Bock  Whiting,"  QArdan  Iilanid. 

Odaz  radi&tus. 

SipbonogtutthuB  argyrophaiiea  [Kioh.]. 

OS  DEB  m.— ANACANTHIRI. 

(J,  without  alumtha,  a  spine). — "  Soft  flnned  fltfaea."  * 

Ptendorhombiu  multimacnlAtiu  [Othr.]  "  Flonnder,"  Fremkntle, 


OBDEB  IV.— PHTBOSTOKL 
{Phuto,  air  bladder.) 


Arioa  thalaaainna  "Sergeant  Baker,"  Wyndbam. 

Aulopua  purpuriB&atas.  N.  Coast. 

Belone  feroz  [Qthr.]  "  Long  Tom."  Oarden  Island. 

Hemirhamphua  intermedins  fCant]  "  Oarfish,"  Oudan  laUnd. 

EzootBtiu  hilliantw  "  Hill's  Flying  Fiah,"  Shark  Bay. 

Oalaiiai  trattaceus. 

Gonorhyncbus  p«yi  [Rich,].  "  Rat-flsh,"  Qarden  lalaiid. 

ChatofssQs  Hrebi  [Gttr.],  '■  Perth  Herring,"  Swan  Birer- 

Clupea  sagaz,  "  A  true  herring." 

Clupea  BpnttoB  (P),  "The  Sprat." 

Megalops  cjprinaiaes,  "  Oi-eye  Horring."  • 

Chanos  salmoneus. 

Qymnothorai  richardsoni  [Bleeker],  Fremantie. 

OBDEB  V.-LOPHOBKANCHU. 
(Lopfuit  a  crest  i  brajehia,  a  gill). 
Gastrotokeus  biacnlwtna,  N.W.  Coast. 
Murena  belcna. 

Solenognatbus  hardwicki,  "  Pipe-fish,"  S.W.  Coaat. 
Hippocampus  breTirostris.  "  SM-borae,"  Fremantle. 

OBDEB  VI.~PLECTOQKATHI. 
{PUcio,  I  bind.     Fiih  in  which  certain  bonsi  a/fh«  jaw  art  immovably 

MonacanthuB  pemnii  [Hall],  "  Leather  Jacket,"  Fremantle. 
Ostraciun  lenticalaria.  "  Bony  Blow  Fisha,"  Fremantle. 
Chiloraycterus  jaculiferua.  "  Porcupine  Fiah,"  Bockinghau. 
Diodon  maculata,  "  Comtnon  Porcupine  Fish,"  N.W. 

*  The  flnt-fiibw,  nbn  jiaaui.  uv  pertectlT  iTmiiiaCiinl,  tad  hin  ta  f  on  ox^b  ■'<'"■ 
ud  •wlni  like  othoc  flih  j  but  when  t-i!lly  ktowb  thaj  mm  "  one-Bided,"  aim;*  Ute  on  the 
bottom,  u4  ■Him  unousiide,  with  u  undulating  motion  of  the  bodj. 
*  Tbeae  ^nntic  Herring*  atUin  ■  length  of  lonr  to  Bn  iMt.    I 
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OSDKB  nL-KSONDBOrrXBYQII. 
IjfMW  nwUeiu  [Sh»w],  '■  H»niiner-haaded  Shvk,"  Fremantls. 
I«Buia  oomabioa. 

CiMsorfainiu  tMrbatiu  [Linn],  "Carpet  Shark." 
Colncion  phillipi.  "  PaTement-tootlied  or  Port  Jadkaon  Shark,"  Fro- 


LlOIBLATIOIT     IH   CONETBCTIOIT   WITS    NatITS  AJTD   IMPORTED 

BiBDS  AND   AlflMAI^. 

(OB  Ti«t.,  So.  38,  and  U  Firf.,  So.  7.) 

CLOBI   BKASOMS. 

Birdt. 

Black  Swan  (proclaiined  4th  April.  1894),  Emu  (27th  Sept«in- 
bar,  1894),  Straw-necked  Ibis  (4th  Julj,  1898),  Bittern,  Magpie, 
iMftbing  jBrclcasa,  Wattlebird,  Wa^^il,  and  Bobin  KedbreiL§t  (7th 
Ja&p,  1692).  Finches  and  Doves  (16tli  April,  1902),  are  atnclly  pre- 
Kntd  lhro»g}iout  tht  Slate,  and  their  destruction  anywhere,  at  any 
tiBie,  and  in  any  way  is  wholly  forbidden. 

Wild  ducks  of  all  species  are  protected  throughout  tbe  whole 
Stale,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  Kimberlej  Divisiuu,  from  1st  July 
to  23rd  December,  both  days  inclusive  (i>roclama.tion  6th  Novem- 
ber. 1901). 

The  close  season  for  Wild  Oeese,  Bustard  or  Wild  Turkey, 
Swamp  Hen,  Bronze-winged  and  other  Pigeons,  Gnow,  tjuail, 
Bottnest  and  other  Sni^ie  (prucliiimed  7th  June,  1892),  throughout 
the  South- Western  Division  of  the  State,  and  including  a  strip  of 
knd  five  miles  wide  from  the  mouth  of  the  Fitzgerald  Biver,  along 
the  South  coast  to  within  20  miles  of  Eucla,  where  there  is  a 
qieciat  reserve,  measuring  20  miles  alonf^  the  coast  by  10  in  depth, 
ii  from  Ist  July  to  80th  November,  both  inclusive. 

For  Boobv.  Frigate  Bird,  Noddy,  Pelican,  Curlew,  Sea  Pie,  Sea 
%iipe.  Mutton  Bird,  Bed  Bill.  Cormorant  or  Shag  (7tb  June,  189-2), 
for  all  that  part  of  the  State  North  of  the  Moore  River,  from  1st 
Jnne  to  30th  September,  both  inclusive. 

AnitnaU. 
There  is  no  proclaimed  close  see^on  for  any  native  auimalB. 

OAHB  EKSKBTBS. 

Bird*. 
(Proclamation  3rd  Au^^ust,  1898.) 
Portions  of  the  Swan  Biver,  as  follows  : — 

From  the  Midland  Railway  Bridge  (Upper  Swan),  over  said 
river,  downwards  to  its  mouth  nnd  to  the  extreme  Western 
end  of  the  breakwater  at  Fremantle ;  to  include  Perth 
and  Melville  waters  and  FreabwatuT  Bav . 


Portions  of  the  Helena  Rivpr,  as  follows : — 

From  the  Ganiimit  Jamb  Timber  Company's  Railway  Bridge, 


PortionB  of  the  Canniog  Biver,  as  follows  : — 
Fi-om  the  Swuth- Western  Railway  Brid^,  oyer  the  Canning 
River,  downwards  to  its  junction  with  the  Swan  Biver. 
The  Vasse  River  and  Eatuary,  within  the  boundaries  of  ih« 

municipality  ;    proclaimed  6th  February,  1901. 
The  Lescheoault  Estuary,  from  its  head  to  its  entrance  into 

the  aea  at  Bunbury ;  proclaimed  SUt  July,  1895. 
Monger's  Lake  and  Herdsman's  Lake,  near  fjeederrille ;  pro- 
claimed respectively  8rd  January,  1901,  and  15th 
February,  1902. 
The  Abrolhosi  Islands,  proclaimed  26th  May,  1898;  and 
Pelicun  Island,  in  Shark  Bay,  proclaimed  15th  March. 
1900. 

Animal». 
A  reserve  fur  Kangaroos  was  proclaimed  on  8th  March,  1901. 
which  includes  all  that  portion  of  the  Stat«  "  bounded  on  the  South 
and  West  by  the  sea  coast;  un  the  North  and  Eastward  by  an  Eact 
line  from  the  sea  coast  through  Mount  Lesueur  to  a  point  North 
uf  Kelterberrin ;  thence  South  till  it  intersects  a  South- E ante rlr 
line  eiteadin;;  from  Mount  Stirling  to  the  mouth  of  Fitzgerald 
River,  and  along  said  line  South -Easterly  to  the  mouth  of  Fits- 
gerald  River  aforesaid,  including  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  se& 
coast  aforesaid." 

In  this  reserve  Kangaroos  are  stricfly  preserved,  and  may  be 
killed  for  food  only,  but  not  for  sale  or  barter. 

The  penalty  for  destroyini;,  disturbing,  or  attempting  to 
destroy  or  disturb,  any  nslive  game  during  the  close  season  for  such 
game,  or  at  any  time  during  the  year,  any  bird  or  animal  whatever 
on  any  proclaimed  reserve,  or  anywhere  in  the  State,  at  any  time, 
any  bird  or  animal  declared  to  be  strictly  preserved,  is  that  any 
person  so  offending  shall,  on  conviction,  pay  a  Hum  not  exceeding 
£5,  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  10s.  for  each  bird  or  animal  so 
destroyed  or  taken,  and  any  gun  or  other  instrument  used  may  be 
ordered  to  be  forfeited. 

Under  68  Yict.,  No.  7,  no  swivel  or  pnnt  gun  is  to  be  used 
against  native  birds  under  penalty  not  to  exceed  £B  and  forfeiture 
of  gun. 

Under  49  Vict.,  No.  18,  no  person  can  use  or  carry  a  gun 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  municipalitjr  or  within  a  distance  of  five 
miles  beyond  such  boundaries,  except  in  a  dwelling  house  or  the 
grounds  in  which  it  stands,  without  having  obtained  a  license,  on 
fiayment  of  the  fee  of  58.,  and  no  person  under  the  age  uf  16  can 
obtain  a  license. 
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It  ihonld  be  carefiilly  noted  that  the  term  "  gnn  "  includes  a 
linna  (rf  anj  dewriptioD,  and  an  air-^on  or  any  other  kind  of  gun 
from  irtiiclk  ^aj  ahot,  bullet,  or  other  miBBile  can  be  diecharged. 

The  penalty  for  carrTing  a  gun  without  a  license  is  a  fine  not 
to  eieeed  .£2. 

KgfCB  of  imported  and  native  birds  for  which  a  close  season  has 
beoi  proclaimed  may  not  either  be  wilfully  destroyed  or  stolen, 
wder  a  penalty  of  the  payment  of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  10b.  for  each 
ifg  destroyed  or  found  in  any  person's  house  or  possession. 

The  Gorernment  has  purchased  a  number  of  Black  Swans  in 
different  districts  of  the  Stete,  and  they  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
8wsn  Hirer,  opposite  to  Perth,  between  the  Causeway  and  Melville 
Water,  in  company  with  numerous  wild  ones  attracted  by  them. 

For  the  better  protection  of  fish  a  reward  of  6d.  (sixpence)  per 
head  is  offered  for  the  deatmction  of  Cormorants  or  Shagx  in 
■By  portion  of  the  State  South  of  the  Moore  River  except  in  the 
Lvchenault  Estuary,  and,  unless  by  license,  iu  that  portion  of  the 
Swan  Biver  which  lies  between  ite  entrance  into  thu  sea  at 
Fkwnantle  and  the  Perth-Bunbuiy  Railway  and  Lower  Canning 
Bridges. 

Vettruclive  Birdi. 

Under  the  57th  YictoriB,  "No.  22,  the  importation  of  Sparrows 
iito  the  State  is  forbidden,  and  by  proclamation  of  22nd  January, 
1896,  the  introduction  of  Starlings,  Blackbirds,  and  Thrushes  is 
absolutely  probibited. 

Deitmetive  .Animals. 

The  importation  or  keeping  of  Rabbits  is  unlawful  under  the 
-Destruction  of  Eabbita  Act,  188^"  (47  Vict.,  16). 

By  proclamation,  26th  November,  1895,  the  introduction  of 
flying  Squirrels,  otherwise  known  as  Flying  Foxes,  into  the 
State  is  prohibited. 

By  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  17th  Julv,  1901,  framed  under 
the  provisions  of  "Ihe  Steele  Diseases  Act,  1895"  (59  Vict.,  84), 
the  introduction  of  Foxes  and  Hares  is  forbidden. 

A  reward  of  lOs.  or  58.,  according  to  the  district,  is  offered  by 
the  Qovemment  for  the  destruction  of  the  Dingo  or  Native  Dog, 
the  proof  of  which  consiste  in  the  production  of  the  tail  before  a 
Jaatice  of  the  Peace. 

Fish  add  Fishibiks  or  Webtikn  AnBTaAi.iA. 
Weatem  Australia,  with  ite  extensive  sea  coast,  produces, 
M  might  be  anticipated,  a  most  abundant  and  varied  fish  fauua. 
Extending  from  the  parallel  of  latitude  14°  in  its  Northern, 
to  latitude  35°  in  ite  Southern  boundary,  this  coast-line  is 
aaaociated  with  the  essentially  distinct  fishing  producte  and 
iadnstnes  peculiar  to  both  tropical  and  temperate  regions.  The 
Soathem  limits  yield  the  same  oyster,  Ottrea  EdtUu,  that  ia  oommoa 


to  the  Stat'-a  of  Victoria,  Taxmania,  and  South  Austntlia;  cnjrfiali 
most  nearly  resembling  theNew  South  Wales  varietvt  and  edible  fiahai 
which,  while  correaponding  generally  with  those  of  the  four  abora- 
named  States,  include  others  that  are  essentially  West  Australian. 
Briefly  reviewing  the  varied  commercial  fieh  fauna,  we  find  that  the 
several  species  of  schnapper,  whiting,  flathead,  brea-ji,  garfish,  taylor, 
trevally  (locally  known  as  skipjaclc),  Sounders,  so-ealled  Colonial 
aalmon  (Arripie),  and  many  others  are  identical  with  the  similarly 
named  species  of  the  Uelbourae,  Sydney,  and  Adelaide  marketa. 
Added  to  these  occur,  most  notably,  the  jew-fish,  Olaueoeowia 
Hebraieut,  peculiar  to  Western  Australia,  esteemed  for  the  table,  and 
somewhat  the  aspect  of  a  schnapper;  the  river  or  cstuarioe  kiagfiah, 
Scixna  AiUardica,  identical  with  the  mulloway  of  Adelaide,  and  lh« 
jewfish  of  Sydney  and  Brisbane;  the  sea  kingfish,  Seriola  Qigat,  not 
unfrequently  weighing  over  one  hundredweight,  also  peculiar  to  tiie 
State,  but  allied  tu  the  Samson  fish  and  jellow-tail  of  the  respec^ 
tive  Sydney  and  Melbourne  markets,  and  the  so-called  king 
schoapper,  Beryx  MuUeri,  allied  to  the  fish  bearing  the  same  name 
in  Adelaide,  and  known  in  Sydney  as  the  Nannegai. 

The  waters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alb^y  and  Fremantle 
produce  also  several  large  and  valuable  market  species  of  the  genos 
Chilodfictylug,  pertaining  tu  the  Cirrhitidee  or  trumpeter  family, 
for  which  Tasmania  is  so  justly  famous,  one  representative  of  t£e 
genus  Chilodaetylus  Nigrwint,  known  at  Fremantle  a«  the  groper, 
being  identical  with  the  Victorian  butt«r  fieh.  Among  the  smaller 
species  of  fish  that  demand  notice  in  consequence  of  tbnr 
occurrence  in  ])racticallj  inexhaustible  shoals,  to  which  are  added 
excellent  edible  qualities,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  so-colled 
sea  or  Fremantle  herring,  Arripii  Oeorgianw.  This  fish  is  in  no  way 
related  to  the  true  herring,  Clupeidee,  and  in  identical  with  the 
"  Ruffy  "  or  "  Tommv  Etough  "  of  the  Melborime  market.  It  occun 
in  such  profusion  throughout  the  year  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fremantle  as  to  constitute  a  staple  fishing  and  source  of  sport  to 
all  classes  of  the  community,  and  in  both  its  fresh  and  smoked 
eonditions  is  placed  extensively  upon  the  market.  Under  the  last- 
named  auspices  its  resemblance  in  both  flavour  and  aspect  to  the 
familiar  kippered  herring  of  the  old  country  is  by  no  means  remote 
and  it  coastitutes  in  like  manner,  in  the  opinion  of  many  con- 
noisseurs, an  equally  excellent  adjunct  to  the  breakfast  table.  A 
true  herring.  Chiiltrgiittg  Erebi,  locally  known  as  the  Perth  herring, 
abounds  in  the  Swan,  Murray,  and  other  Southern  river  estuaries, 
and.  similarly  cured,  commands  an  extensive  sale.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  abnormal  development  of  fine  bones  in  proixtrtioD 
to  its  size,  it  is  not  as  highly  esteemed  as  the  species  previously 
referred  to.  Another  herring.  Clitpea  Sagax.  closely  resembling 
the  English  pilchard,  and  identical  with  the  Sydney  "maray."  is 
not  unfrequently  taken  in  shoals  ofF  Fremantle,  and  is  excellent 
eating.  The  grey  mullet  tribe.  Mugilidm,  represents,  as  in  the 
adjacent  States,  a  substantial  and  permanent  source  of  food 
supply  iu  the  Perth  and  Fremantle  markets.  The  lai^  sea-mullet, 
Mugil  doMa,  is  the  most  important  and  highly  esteemed  member 
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of  tliia  laTuilj,  the  next  in  importance  being  the  so-called  pilchard, 
Agomutoma  dumensit,  elsewhere  known  a«  the  river  mullet.  Both 
of  theK  species  are  extensirelj  placed  upon  the  market  iu  both  the 
fresh  ana  cured  conditions,  while  the  sea-mullet  is  more  especially 
made  the  object  of  attention  at  the  fish  canniu)^  eBtablishments 
>t  Mandorah,  od  the  Murray  River  estuary.  A.  true  red  mullet, 
Upaun*  pOTotut,  is  not  unfrequently  taken  in  the  Dei^hbourhood 
of  Premantle. 

Farther  North,  in  the  O«raldton  and  Shark  Bar  districts, 
the  Bclmapper,  mullet,  whitinf;,  aud  a  few  others  are  still  identical 
with  the  Southern  types.  There  commeaces  here,  however,  an 
iDtermiDgliiig  of  the  more  esseutially  tropical  eea-breams  of  the 
genaa  Letkrinui ;  so-called  rock-cods,  of  the  genus  Serranua ;  and 
brilliaatly  coloured  species  belonging  to  or  allied  to  the  genus 
GtHifoToge.  Arriving  fairly  within  the  tropics,  the  Southern 
tool-water  species  entirely  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  a  fish 
buna  that  corresponds  verv  closely  with  that  of  the  North 
Qaeeosland  coast,  and  including  the  majority  of  the  epedes 
ennmerated  and  figured  by  Kent  in   his  volume  on  the  fishery 

Eroducts  and  potentialities  of  the  Australian  Great  Barrier  Beef. 
]  addition  to  the  several  tropical  types  previously  referred  to, 
there  occur  several  species  of  tassel  fish,  genus  Polynemm,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  free  filamentous  rays  of  their  pectoral  fins. 
Some  of  these  attain  to  the  calibre  of  over  one  hundredweight, 
are  in  all  cases  excellent  eating,  and  are  additionally  valued  in 
India  on  accouut  of  the  superior  quality  of  iainglaas  that  can 
be  manufactured  from  their  sounds  or  swimming  bladders.  Giant 
mackerel  of  the  i^^nus  Cybium,  allied  species  of  the  genus  Chorine- 
Mas;  so-called  John  Dorys,  of  the  genera  Drepane  and  Slromatiu»; 
huge  gropers,  Oligortia ;  giant  herrings,  three  or  four  feet  long, 
reftrrable  to  the  genera  Ohannt  and  Megalopg;  the  giant  perch, 
Lalea  calcarifer,  identical  with  a  highly  esteemed  Indian  type; 
nnmerouB  species  of  trevally,  distinct  from  the  Southern  varieties ; 
and  a  host  of  others  possessing  excellent  gastronomic  qualities 
ftlK>und  throughout  that  restricted  area  of  the  tropical  Nor'- West 
cAst  line  which  has,  so  far,  been  systematically  investigated.  Ex- 
wptiug  for  the  levying  of  a  very  hmited  local  supply,  this  abundant 
fish  harvest  of  the  Northern  districts  is  practically  ungamered, 
and  presents  an  ineihaustible  field  for  future  enterprise. 

Sharks,  principally  the  Ground  Shark,  Hammer  Head,  Blue 
Nose,  and  the  TigerShark,  are  common  along  all  the  coast. 

Dugong,  Whales,  and  Seals  are  still  found,  but  are  not  nearly 
as  numerous  as  formerly. 

Of  crustaceans,  there  are  the  Cray-fish,  Palinvriit  Vulgaris  a.nA 
Them  U  Orientalit;  CiSih,NtptvnusPelagieu»ajid  Cenobita»p. ;  Shrimp, 
and  Prawn,  all  of  which  are  to  be  obtained  in  very  large  quantitit's. 
The  Cray-fish  abound  near  the  reefs  which  fringe  the  islands 
aloni;  the  eoast ;  Crabs  and  Prawns  are  principally  found  in  the 
rivers    and    estuaries.     An    eHort   is   being  made  to  iatroduee 
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Cra3'-SBh  along  the  Bunbui;  Breakwater  which  has  been  lately  com- 
pleted. The  Crav-fiah  being  far  iuperior  in  flavour  to  the  imported 
lobster,  its  abucdanoe  su^^ts  the  eatabliahment  of  canaeriea  aa  a 
profitable  iureetment. 

The  taking  of  Prawns  by  means  of  a  net  other  than  a  hand 
scoop  net  is  prohibited  by  Proclamation  dated  6th  NoTember,  1901, 
in  that  portion  of  the  Swan  River  extending  downwards  from  a  line 
drawn  from  Point  WaltertoPointKesoIution, and  from  theNarrows 
extending  upwards.  Also  in  that  portion  of  the  Canning  Biver 
extending  upward  from  a  line  drawn  due  South  from  Salter's  Point. 
The  length  of  nets  used  for  the  capture  of  Prawns  within  other 
portions  of  the  Swan  and  Canning  Rivers  open  for  Prawa  fishing 
must  also  not  exceed  fifteen  fathoms,  the  mesh  uf  whii:b  shall  not 
be  less  thau  one  half-inch. 

The  only  factories  now  engaged  in  fish  preserving  are  those 
situated  on  the  Murray  Estuary,  about  40  miles  South  of  Fre- 
mantle.  This  river  abounds  in  ^h  ul'  various  descriptions,  but  the 
kind  principally  preserved  is  the  Sea  Mullet,  which  is  excellent  in 
flavour,  and  has  already  gained  considerable  repute  both  in  and 
outside  the  State. 

Fishing  by  means  of  a  net  or  fixed  engine  is  prohibited 
within  the  following  waters  r — 

In  and  ahoui  the  Swan  Biver. — From  the  Narrows,  at  Mill 
Point,  in  Perth  Water,  to  the  Upper  Swan  Bridge    (by 
Regulation  of  7th  June,  1892) .    That  portion  of  the  Swun 
River  and  its  tributaries  from  the  Perth  Caueewav  Bridge 
upwards  (tith  February,  1901).  Also  below  Point  Walter 
and  Point  Resolution,  and  in  that  portion  of  the  sea 
within  a  radius  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Western 
extremity  of  the  North  Mole,  Fremantle. 
In  the  Oanning  River. — Prom  the  Lower  Canning  Bridge  to 
the  Upper  Canning  Bridge  (bv  Regulation  of  7th  June, 
1892). 
Fishing  is  allowed  in  the  remaining  portions  of  the  Swan  and 
Canning  Rivers,  but  the  size  of  the  mesh  is  regulated  to  be  not  leas 
than  2J  inches,  under  Regulation  made  14th  September,  1898. 

Net -fishing  is  further  prohibited : — 

In  the  Denmark  and  Hay  Rivert. — I>enmar1[  River,  and  that 
portion  of  Wilson's  Inlet  within  a  radius  of  half  a  mile 
from  the  mouth  of  said  Denmark  River ;  Hay  River,  and 
that  portion  of  Wilson's  Inlet  within  a  radius  of  half  a 
mile  from  the  mouth  of  said  Hay  Biver.  (Regulation, 
13th  December.  1899.) 

In  any  part  of  Taylor  (Nannarup)  Inlet.  (Regulation,  ISth 
December,  1899.) 

J»  the  Kalgan  and  King  Bicert.  (Regulation,  4th  December, 
1899.) 
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In  t/iai  portion  of  Ovfter  Harbour  bounded  hj  lines  start- 
ing from  Point  Heaty,  and  extending  Southward  along 
the  WeBtem  shore  of  Oyster  Harbour  about  20 
chains ;  thence  South- Easterly  to  a  point  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Oyster  Harbour  aforesaid,  situate  15  chains 
Southward  from  Swan  Point ;  tbence  Northward  and 
Westward  aloi^  part  of  the  Eastern  and  Northern 
shores  of  said  Oyster  Harbour  to  a  point  due  North 
from  Point  Henty;  thence  South  to  the  starting  point. 
(B^ulation,  4th  December,  1899.) 
ill  the  Entrance  to  Oy»ter  Harbour. — The  North  and  South 
boundaries  being  East  and  West  lines  passing  through 
pointe  situate  10  chains  North  and  10  chains  South, 
respectively,  from  Emu  Point;  the  East  and  West 
boundaries  being  the  East  and  West  shores  of  said 
entrance.  (B^ulaiiou,  4th  December,  1899.) 
In  the  Hurray  and  Serpentine  River*,  with  their  mHitaries.  the 
entrance  to  Ptd'e  Inlet,  and  portion  of  the  tea, 
more  particularly  described  hereunder  -.^No.  1  Bank 
— Bounded  by  lines  starting  from  a  point  on  the  sea- 
shore situate  due  West  from  the  Nortli-West  corner  of 
Murray  Location  2,  and  extending  North,  one  mile ; 
thence  East  to  the  sea-shore,  and  along  it  and  the 
entrance  to  Peel's  Inlet  Southward  and  Eastward  to 
a  point  East  of  the  East  end  of  Creerj  Island ;  tbence 
West  to  said  end  and  Westward  along  the  South 
shore  of  said  Creery  Island  to  its  Southernmost  point ; 
thence  Westerly  to  the  South-Eaet  comer  of  Murray 
Location  5;  thence  by  the  Western  shore  of  tho 
entrance  to  Feel's  Inlet  and  the  sea-sbore  Eastward, 
Northward,  Westward,  and  Southward  to  the  starting 
point.  So.  2  Bant— Bounded  by  lines  starting  from 
a  point  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  Peel's  Inlet,  situate 
East  of  the  Southernmost  point  of  Ooon^olup  Island, 
and  extending  West  through  said  point  for  half-a-mile; 
tbence  North  to  the  said  shore  of  Peel's  Inlet,  and  along 
it  Southerly  to  the  starting  point.  To  include  also  the 
Murray  and  Serpentine  Rivers  and  their  Estuaries. 
(Proclamations.  12th  September,  1900.) 
Herring  and  Salmon  fishiog  is  allowed  in  all  that  portion  of 
Mo.  1  Bank  (entrance  te  Peel's  Inlet)  situate  outside  (seaward)  the 
Bar,  from  the  1st  April  to  the  31st  December  in  each  and  every 
yeur.     (Proclamations,  Rth  June,  1B99.  and  12th  September.  1900.) 

Net-fishing  is  further  prohibited  ; — 

In  that  portion  of  Koombana  Bay  situate  Southward  of  a  line 
extending  about  64°  from  the  junction  of  the  Stone 
Causeway  with  the  Bunbury  Jetty  to  a  white  post  on 
the  shore  of  North  Bnnburr.  (ProclamatioD  7tb  Hatch, 
1900.; 


In  (a.)  the  Vatae  and  Wonnerup  Erivaritt ; 
(b.)  Thmr  etUraneet  into  the  tea; 

(c.)  Thaiportion  cf  tke  §«a  witliiii  a  radiiu  of  If  miles 

from  the  month  of  the  Wonnerup  Estuary ; 
(d.)  That  portion  of  the  Deadwater  vithin  a  distance  of 
lOcliaina  Hortb-Eaat  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Wonnemp    Estuary.     (Proclamation,   7th   Nor- 
eraber.  1900.) 
Fishinf;  is  allowed  within  that  portion  of  the  Deadwater  situate 
yorth-Eastward  of  a  point  10  chains  North-East  from  its  eatTunce 
into  Wonnerup  Estuary,  but  the  size  of  the  mesh  is  rejfulated  to  be 
not  less  than  3  inches.     (Proclamation,  15th  March,  1900.) 

Fishing  for  Schnapper  is  prohibited — 

In  any  part  of  Wamhro'  Sound  (Safety  Bay)  from  Ist  October 
to  Slst  December  (both  days  inclusiTe),  in  each  and 
every  year,     (Begulation,  6th  August,  1899.) 

Fishing  for  Crayfish  is  prohibited — 

Jn  the  Sfoan  River  and  thai  portion  of  the  tea  within  a  radius 
of  half-a-mile  from  the  Western  extremi^  of  the  North 
Mole,  Fremontle.     (E*roclanistion,  I6th  January,  1901.) 

Wiihin  the  tea  limit  of  half-a-mlle  from  high-water  mark 
on  Bottnest  Island.  And  also  during  the  mnnths  uf 
November.  Decemiier,  and  January  in  each  and  every 
year  no  female  Crayfish  carrying  Ova  on  the  underside 
of  the  tail  or  abdomun  may  be  taken  in  any  portion  of 
the  sea ;  and  during  said  months  it  is  unlawful  to  oSer 
for  sale  or  huve  in  possession  auv  such  female  Cravtish. 
(Proclamation,  27th  June,  1900.) 

Fishing  is  also  prohibited — 

In  the  Pretion,  Collie,  and  Brunewiek  Rivers,  and  that  portion 
of  the  LeaehenanU  Etluari/  lying  South  of  a  straight  line 
drawn  from  the  Northern  mouth  of  the  Collie  River, 
starting  from  the  South-West  comer  of  Wellington 
Location  31  to  the  South-E«st  comer  of  Wellington 
Location  24  on  the  oppiosite  or  Western  bank  of  the 
said  Estuary;  and  to  use  any  net  of  lees  than  I^-incb 
mesh  or  gauge  in  the  waters  of  Bunbury  Harbour. 
(Proclamation,  •27th  Marvh,  1902.) 

Seals  are  protected  throughout  the  State  by  a  close  season 
extending   from    1st   November   to  Slst  March.     (Pro- 
clamation, 7th  June.  1892.) 
Any  person  using  dynamite  or  any  other  explosive  substanoe 
for  catching  or  destroying  fish  within  the  territorial  dominion  of  the 
8t^,  is  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 
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The  public  Ouster  Fiiheries  are  protected  by  statute,  under 
wh^  also  licensee  for  the  fonaation,  planting,  and  protection  of 
printe  ojster  beds  can  be  granted. 

Under  "  The  FiHheriea  Act,  1889,"  fish  of  the  following  species 
of  t  leM  weight  than  that  set  against  their  name  cannot  be  sold  or 
offered  for  «Je  under  a  penalty  of  a  &ne  rarying  between  ^5  and 
iSO,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  fish,  etc. 

HeAedute. 

horYsUowT^  *  ,  Smil  Molltt  or  Pil. 


Gomat  or  OnrlBrd 


Bock  Cod 

Bilmon  Trout 
Sohiuppsr    . 


2  I  T«lor  .. 
a  W&ltiDs 
2     Cnjflih 


The  species  of  fish  can,  however,  at  any  time  be  added  to,  or 
ttmitted.  and  the  weight  altered. 

AH  oete  also  must  be  emptied  in  the  water,  and  not  dragged 
up  on  land,  under  a  penalty  of  between  £2  and  ^0. 

FuAi  can  also  on  no  account  be  used  for  manure,  under 
penalty  not  exceeding  £20. 

Peabl  asd  Pxabl-bbbll  Fisbbbibs. 

While  the  ordinary  food-fiahes  of  the  tropical  coast-liae  of 
Western  Australia  represent  on  as  yet  undeveloped  potentiality,  die 
pearl  and  mother-of-pearl  shell  fisheries  of  the  Nor' -West  have 
constituted  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  one  of  the  leading 
atsete  in  the  State's  wealth,  their  average  annual  value  within  the 
past  ten  years  being  represented  by  no  less  a  sum  than  from 
£50,000  to  upwards  of  £100,000. 

Two  distinct  species  of  mother-of-pearl  shell  contribute  towards 
the  export  trade  of  this  article  from  Western  Australia.  The  main 
and  more  valuable  moiety  is  represented  by  the  large  mother-of- 
pearl  shell,  MeleOfgrina  margarUifera,  that  is  limited  in  its  distribu- 
tion to  tropical  waters,  and  is  obtained  more  or  leas  abundantly 
from  Eimouth  G^ulf  Northwards.  This  is  the  species  from  which 
maaaive  mother-of-pearl  shell  articles,  such  as  dessert  and  fish 
knife  and  fork  handles,  buttons  of  the  largest  size,  and  inlaid  work 
are  manufactured.  It  also  represents  the  species  from  which  the 
largest  and  finest  pearls  are  obtained.  The  wholesale  value  of 
mother-of-pearl  shell  in  the  London  market  is  subject  to  consider- 
able fluctuation,  the  sale  price  of  the  larger  Nor'-West  species 
having  ranged  within  the  past  few  years  from  £80  or  £90  to  as  much 
u  £200  per  ton,  and  in  earlier  years  having  been  considerably  higher. 
The  fishing  for  the  Nor'-Weat  shell  is  now  uonducted  almost  exclu- 
sively with  the  aid  of  diving  apparatus,  in  water  varying  in  depth 
fran  four  or  five  to  as  much  as  eighteen  or  twenty  fathoms.  At 
these  last-named  deptlis  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  water 
is  exceedingly   tiyin;^  to  ttw  diven,  iarolnof,  undifr  pioVamA 


npoBure  to  it,  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  or,  it  may  be,  loss  of  life.  The 
inveation  of  apparatus  that  will  enable  the  divers  to  work  witii 
immunity  from  danger  at  a  depth  onlr  slightly  in  excess  of  that 
from  which  shell  is  now  collected  would  throw  open  vast  fields  of 
Tirgin  shell,  and  be  a  priceless  boon  to  the  prosecutors  of  this 
important  industry.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Nor'-West  mother-of- 
pearl  shell  fishery,  the  shell  was  obtained  with  the  assistance  of 
natives,  who  gathered  it  from  the  reefs  when  laid  bare  by  the  low 
spring  tides,  or  collected  it  by  diving,  without  the  aid  of  apparatus, 
in  shallow  water.  These  sluJlower  inshore  banks  having  for  the 
most  part  been  worked  out,  led  to  the  disuoTery  of  the  practically 
inexhaustible  eupply  that  obtains  in  the  deeper  waters,  ranging 
from  three  or  four  to  over  twenty  miles  oft  the  coast. 

The  second  species  of  mother-of-pearl  and  pearl -producing  shell 
indigeuouB  to  Western  Australian  waters  ia  that  Imown  commer- 
cially fks  the  Shark  Bay  variety,  Meleagrina  imbricala.  This  species 
is  of  comparatively  small  size,  rarely  exceeding  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  so  thin  in  texture  that  it  is  almost  exclusively  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  buttons  of  small  and  inferior  descriptions. 
Shark  Bay  shell  was  formerly  fished  for  on  account  only  of  the  num- 
ber and  value  of  the  pearls  that  it  produced,  the  shell  being  regarded 
as  waste  material.  A  range  of  from  ^15  to  £25  (last  quotations 
X18)  per  ton  represents  the  somewhat  fluctuating  prices  that  this 
shell  has.  within  recent  years,  commanded  in  the  London  market. 
While  a  substautial  portion  of  the  pearls  produced  by  the  Shark 
Bay  shell  are  of  excellent  shape  and  lustre,  bright  golden  yellow 
or  straw  coloured  ones  are  the  more  abundant,  and  are  peculiar  to 
the  district.  While  not  so  much  iu  favour  in  Europe,  these 
coloured  pearls  find  a  readier  sale  in  India  and  China.  The  fishery 
for  Shark  Bay  pearl-shell  is  conducted  on  a  distinct  principle  from 
that  of  the  large  Nor'-West  species,  being  colleut«a  by  dredging 
after  the  manner  of  oysters  from  the  deeper  water,  and  gathered  by 
hand  during  favourable  tides  from  oS  the  shallow  banks.  Through 
persistent  and  reckless  overfishing  the  formerly  prolific  shell- 
producing  banks  of  Shark  Bay  have,  within  recent  years,  been  ao 
greatly  exhausted  that  a  somewhat  prolonged  period  of  repose, 
combined  with  substantial  efforts  iu  the  direction  of  systematic 
cultivation,  are  requisite  in  order  to  restore  this  fishery  to  its 
former  prosperity.  A  small  quantity  of  Nor'-West  shell  that  wag 
transported  to  Shark  Bay  in  the  year  IS93,  successfully  survived 
the  relatively  low  temperature  of  the  water  during  the  winter  in 
this  more  Southern  latitude.  The  capacity  of  the  larger  Nor' -West 
shell  to  live  and  propagate  in  Shark  Bay  being  thus  assured,  it 
only  remains  to  repeat  these  transportation  eiperimente  on  a  sub- 
ataaUal  scale  to  inaugurate  a  new  and  valuable  fishery.  As  the 
result  of  a  recent  investigation,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  vicinity 
of  the  Abrolhos  Islands,  thirty  miles  West  of  Geraldton,  will  proVe 
equally  eligible  for  the  artificial  culture  of  the  lai^e  Nor'-West 
pearl  shell.  The  waters  surrounding  these  islands  are  warmer  than 
those  of  Shark  Bay,  and  abound  with  corals,  fish,  and  other  marine 
organisma  of  an  essentially  tropical  description. 
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Tba  Nor'-Weat  fishery  includes  the  coastal  waters  and  out- 
Ijiog  islands  from  Exmouth  Gulf,  in  latitude  22°  South,  to  Cam- 
brii^  Gulf  in  latitude  15°  South. 

The  Shark  Bay  fishery  embraces  all  the  waters  of  Shark  Bay, 
"bounded  by  a  South-West  line  from  Charles  Point,  on  the  main- 
hod,  to  Cape  Boueard,  at  the  North  end  of  Bemier  Island ;  then 
bt  the  Western  shores  of  Bemier  and  Dorre  Islands  to  Cape  St. 
Cncq;  then  by  a  straight  line  to  Cape  Inscription,  at  the  North 
end  of  Dirk  Hartogs  Island,  and  by  its  Western  shore  to  Surf 
Pdint.  and  thence  by  a  straijjht  line  to  Steep  Point  on  the 
nuinbuid."     (Vide  55  Tict.  IX,  section  13.) 

No  ship  can  be  used  or  employed  on  any  Pearl  Shell  fishery 
of  tite  State,  other  than  that  at  Shark  Bay,  without  first  obtain- 
ing a  Pearling  License,  the  cost  of  which  is  £1. 

Tdbtle  and  Becbb-de-mkb. 

Neither  the  fishing  for  turtle  nor  for  bcche-de-mer  has  yet 
usamed  those  proportions  upon  the  West  Australian  coast  which 
it  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  reach  in  future  years.  For  centuries 
prior  to  British  colonisation  it  would  appear  fJiat  the  Malays  were 
m  the  habit  of  repairing  in  their  proae  to  the  reefs  and  outlying 
•hoals  of  the  far  Nor' -West  with  the  object  of  collecting  and  curing 
the  trepang  or  beche-de-mer  which  this  region  produces  in  con- 
siderable abundance.  At  the  present  time  the  fishety  for  beche- 
de-mer  is  chiefly  limited  to  desultory  operations  on  the  reefs  in  the 
neighbourhoods  of  Cossack  and  King  Sound,  leaving  a  vast  area 
of  productive  ground  North  and  East  practically  untouched.  The 
■pccies  of  bcche-de-mer  that  is  most  extensively  collected  from  the 
l^ruunds  at  present  fished  is  L-lusely  allied  to,  though  not  precisely 
identical  with,  the  so-called  surf  red-fish  of  the  Queensland  coast. 
The  superior  and  most  valuable  species,  including  teat-fish,  black- 
fish,  and  the  ordina^  red-fish,  for  which  the  Torres  Straits  and  the 
QueenshLud  Great  Barrier  Beef  are  pre-eminently  famous,  hav« 
not  so  far  been  met  with  on  the  Nor'-West  reefs,  but,  it  is  some- 
what remarkable  to  observe,  have  been  recently  discovered, 
though  in  relatively  small  quantities,  on  the  extra-tropical 
Abrolhos  Islands.  While  insufficient  in  number  in  this  limited 
area  to  constitute  an  independent  trade,  the  Abrolhos  beche-de- 
mi-r  should  be  capable  of  profitable  utilisation  in  conjunction  with 
other  local  fishery  industries. 

Turtle  of  the  most  valuable  qualities,  including  the  aldermanic 
grev-n  turtle,  Ckelone  Mydat,  and  the  tortoiseshell  producing  hawks- 
bill,  Chelone  Jmbricata,  abound  on  the  Western  Australian  coast- 
line OD  Houtman  Abrolhos,  and  from  Shark  Bay  Korthwards. 
Excepting  for  local  consumption  no  attempts  have  hitherto  been 
maile  to  turn  these  abundant  natural  supplies  to  practical  account. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  numbers  of  locations  on  the 
Nor'-West  coast,  such  as  the  Lacepede  Islands,  whereat  flxtensive 
tni  pto&UtUe  ■  atations  might   be  ^stablisbed  for  tin   nWawlfc 


export  of  the  living  animal  a,  and  for  the  curing  or  preparation  of 
those  commercial  products  of  the  turtle  which  hare  hitherto  been 
mainly  obtained  for  the  European  market  from  the  West  Indiea 

and  the  Island  of  Ascension. 

Oybteb  FiaBKRiEa. 
Oysters  do  not  at  the  present  time  constitute  a  leading  item  in  the 
indigenous  fishing  industries  of  Western  Australia.  Thick-shelled 
roL'k  oysters,  OttreaMordax  ojxd  Onlrea  Qlomerata,  abound  at  various 
places  along  the  coast  from  Geraldton  Northwards,  and  a  consider- 
able number  are  sent  down  to  the  Perth  and  Fremantle  markets 
from  the  neighbourhoods  of  Shark  Bay  and  Carnarvon.  There  is 
at  the  same  time,  however,  an  extensive  supplementary  importation, 
from  Queensland  and  New  Soiith  Wales.  In  former  years  the  large 
so-called  mud  oyster  (Odrea  Angagi,  var.)  identical  with  the  British 
"Native,"  was  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany,  but  was  so- 
exhaustively  fished  as  to  have  been  almost  exterminated.  In  a 
semi- fossilised  state  this  species  also  occurs  in  beds  of  vast  extent 
in  the  Swan  Kiver  basin,  its  extinction  having  been  apparently 
brought  about  by  changes  in  the  form  of  the  river  estuary, 
through  which  means  the  areas  formerly  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  oysters  are  now  submerged  by  fresh  water  for  too  long  an 
interval  during  the  winter  Hoods  to  permit  of  their  survival. 
Oyster  beds  that  apparently  owe  their  extinction  to  analogous 
conditions  are  likewise  traceable  in  several  other  estuarine  arfas  of 
the  Northern  portion  of  the  State.  Steps  are  taken  by  the 
Government  to  re-establish  the  oyster  beds  of  Oyster  Harbour,  near 
Albany,  and  to  inaugurate  the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  bivalve 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fremantle  and  other  suitable  localities. 
Should  these  operations  be  associated  with  the  success  that  may  be 
reasonably  anticipated,  many  years  will  not  elapse  before  Western 
Australia  should  be  in  a  position  at  all  events  to  produce  all  the 
oysters  the  State  requires  for  home  consumption. 

AcCLIKATISATtON   Or   FbBSH   WaTBB   FiSH. 
(Parlieidari  tupptied  by  the  Stcretan/  o/the  Acclimatitation  CommUtte.) 

The  fresh  water  rivers  of  the  more  thickly  populated  Southern 
Districts  of  Western  Australia  being  very  deficient  in  indigenous  fish 
of  economic  value,  active  raeaaures  are  now  in  course  of  operation 
with  the  object  of  stocking  these  rivers  with  English  trout,  salmon 
trout,  and  other  suitable  species.  The  following  extract  from  the 
last  Annual  Report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  carry  out 
acclimatisation  work,  shows  what  has  been  done  towards  the 
acclimatisation  of  trout  and  other  fish  :  — 

IViwi.— Between  3,000  and  4,000  salmon  tront  fry  were  again  Bet  free  in 
the  Upper  Canning,  and  these,  together  with  thoae  liberated  in  previous 
jeare,  alioald  be  sufficient  to  stock  thu  stream  if  its  waters  should  b«  proved 
suitable.  In  additiOD,  250  (17  were  liberated  in  the  Blackwood  Kiver,  and 
80  BtroDg  fish  in  the  Collie.  Beports  of  fair-sized  tiout  haviiiB'  been  seen 
reach  the  Committee  from  time  to  time,  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  exact 
Information  on  thoBubJeot.andit  is  still  harder  to  get  vorffloation  of  imports 
at  tth  being  ocOMionally  canght.    A  lupply  of  iminbow  troot  has  been 
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1  from  Naw  ZeAland.  and  Is  expected  to  arrive  shortly. 
)  of  tront  is  thought  to  be  moat  siutable  for  the  conditions 
pnTBiling  in  Waat«m  Aaatralia,  where  the  water  ii  genemll;  of  a  hi)[h 
Mmpenttnre  in  summer,  and  where  the  rivers  and  streams  cesse  to  nm  early 
inhataeaMOS. 

Othtr  Fiak. — During  the  year  a  praaent  ct  Murray  perch  was  made  to 
tlte  Committee  bj  theOeelon);  Fish  Acolimatisation  tjociety.  Unfortunately. 
sving  to  rery  rout^h  weather  experienced  on  the  piL8a)^;e  over,  the  shipment 
did  not  prove  a  HaccesB,  as  the  needful  attention  in  aerating  the  cans  conld 
Mt  bs  <(icen  to  them.  The  few  fish  that  survived  the  voyage  wore  placed  in 
th«  OoUie  by  Mr.  Uee  (the  Mining;  Bt^etrar),  and  they  should  prove  enon)(h 
to  stock  that  stream.  A.  second  consi^munt  of  perch  slao  proved  a  failure 
for  the  BOime  reason,  viz.,  bsd  weather  on  the  voya^,  whinh  rendered  proper 
ittaition  to  thmn  impossible.  Another  shipment  of  perch  wan  aent  by  the 
■■Q  steAmer  OtnroA,  it  bein^  hoped  that  the  superior  facilities  afforded  by 
B  stwanCT  of  this  sise  would  enable  the  fish  cans  to  be  properly  aerated  in  all 
■MlLcra.  aa  movin^j'  fish  in  c&hh  is  a  very  delicate  business,  and  the  alighteet 
j—ttantion  to  detail  is  fata!  even  under  favourable  circumstances.  The 
pascratageof  deaths  is  great  owing  to  the  shock  sustained  in  the  capture  of 
tha  fish  and  their  nocesaarj  confinement  in  limited  spaces.  During  the 
yMr  gratifyinK  evidence  of  the  snccaae  of  the  former  acclimatisation  efforts 
has  been  reported,  notably  of  the  Murray  perch  and  cod,  one  of  the  latter, 
■t  ii  said,  having  been  taken  near  Beverley  weighing  upwards  of  SOlbs. 

Several  shipments  of  fish  have  been  received  and  libenit«d 
■nice  the  above  report  was  written,  and  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  satisfactorj  results  will  eventually  be  obtained,  when  the 
natare  of  the  water  supply  in  the  local  rivers  and  the  influence  of 
tbe  climatic  conditions  come  to  be  better  understood. 


8.— A  GLIMPSE  OP  WEST  AUSTRALIAN  ENTOMOLOGY. 


(By  H.  M.  Gilts,  Biq.) 
Tbe  entomolf^cal  fauna  of  this  vast  State  ia  unfortunately 
almost  unknown  to  science,  even  within  our  own  immediate 
boundaries,  for  if  we  except  the  notes  made  by  a  few 
Baturwlists  who  have  visited  the  State,  at  long  intervals,  and  have 
collected,  over  very  limiteil  areas  of  the  coastal  districts  in  the 
ficiiiity  of  Albany,  Swan  River,  and  Qeraldton,  we  are  practically  in 
tbe  dark  as  to  the  extent  of  insect  life  as  distributed  throughout  the 
State.  Hr.  A.  M.  Lea.  late  Oovernment  Entomologist,  in  a  former 
aitide  dealing  with  this  subject,  estimated  that  probably  30.000 
speciea  of  insects  will  be  found  indigenous  to  tbia  State.  Tnts  iii  in 
all  likelihood  a  safe  estimate,  and  it  seems  also  likely  that  as  these 
■peeies  get  to  be  known  and  described,  the  greater  part  of  them  wUl 
nfoODd  tc  be  new  to  tdenee.     Heatadx  of  it^  inieu^^q^mk 


proUbly  tftien  more  neglected  in  Weateni  AiutTalia  than  in  anv  <d 
till!  (ttliLT  HtatM,  bat  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  reproach  will  not 
1h;  iL|mlii»ble  much  longer.  Workers  in  this  branch  of  scienoe 
will  liri'l  hi;ru  amongst  the  different  orders  many  peculiar  and 
Iii|{lily  itit^TeMtint;  forniB,  which  will  amply  repay  them  for  the  time 
uti'l  lalxiur  H[>>;tit  in  their  obaerration.  Although  ooUectors  will  no 
doubt  di>  tli'iir  sliari.-  of  the  work,  that  share  will  be  infinitesimal 
(H>iii|iiiri-i)  with  the  lultour  involved  in  the  unravelling  of  the  "  life 
liJHlJiriitH,"  and  it  in  tu  Iw  feared  that  this  more  intimate  acquaintance 
will  mil,  or  rather  perhaps  cannot,  l>e  properly  acquired  for  many 
limK  years,  lii  this  cmncction  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
many  s|HyiimeiiH  take  yciim  to  arrive  at  perfect  maturity,  some  of 
the  tiuilH<r-fuo(liiit{  lwetl«-s,  for  iustance.  having  been  found  to  spend 
alxmi  five  yimrs  iu  the  larval  state.  In  addition  to  the  insecti 
iiidiK<>ui>us  to  WiMt^'m  Australia,  there  are  in  the  State  many 
furi'igii  Miies,  wliiiTli  will  be  subsequently  briefly  alluded  to  in  their 
pni[H-r  Jilaces. 

Till'  liiiiit(>il  sjHu-e  available  for  this  article  renders  it  difficult 
tti  deal  satiMfiu-toritv  luid  explicitly  with  a  subject  of  so  comprehen- 
sivi'  a  uiiturc  Sui-^i  lioiiig  the  ruse,  scientists  will  pardon  the  use  of 
lionit'ly  toniiH,  iu  referriug  to  specimens  of  the  diflerent  orders. 

As  it  is  wniwrning  the  great  order  of  CoUopUra,  or  Berfiss, 
t'liKl  th<>  most  information  has  up  to  the  present  been  gainul,  it 
will  ]H<rlM|tK  Im>  U'St  to  take  them  first,  seeing  also  that  from  this 
(iril(>r  fonus  jiwuliar  to  Wostem  Australia  ran  most  resdily  be 
■H'1*v(t>l.  (^ommciiriug  with  the  large  group  of  Carabidte  or  eami- 
rfrxH*  hftilf*.  it  must  In>  ptnnt^^l  out  that  these,  instead  of  being 
tlrslroviHl  by  the  horliriiltiirist,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  should  be 
|in>livt(>tl  by  hiiH  as  being  amongst  his  best  friends.  Mistakes  of 
thin  kind  Hrise.  of  r>turse,  from  inability  to  distinguish  betweai 
friotid  aud  fiv,  ;uul  it  is  gnvitly  to  U>  hoped  that  the  day  ia 
«.>t  far  disttuil  when  a  frw — even  if  only  very  elementary — 
l(<iiiions  iu  I'litomology  ihsv  W  inrlude<l  in  ibe  couroe  of 
the  8t4te  »i-luv>l«i  tlterv  i»  no  piVMble  doubt  as  to  the 
M1lv;lMI;^^<  !ini-h  a  kuowl*tl^  would  prv»T#  to  the  Stat*  before 
inan>  yi\iT«.  in  vifw  of  the  lann'  areas  wh>>-h  are  being  planted 
in  I'Vii;t  ti^vs  alomv  Two  of  the  largest  of  the  croup  met 
with  h.-w  *(v  Hyjvn.'s  S^-inrtt<ri,  which  measuiw*  nearly  three 
iut'h<>ii  u)  K-n^h.  aihl  is  of  a  deep  shining  black  r^ilour.  and 
irt>"««Mi'A«r«  U'.irrriiMMn,  sthivh  is  sKhiI  two  iarbes  Ions  and 
ni'«ri\  An  iuoh  in  wttlih  Thi*  gn^p  <\'«M)a»  a  numbrr  of  fair- 
«L'.»(sl  s}«iviiui''B».  l<ui  I*  uumi^islit  far  siix^Bi^rr  in  the  variooa 
aiiu'iler  st>tv'in^i^t^     Meatxw  may  m-st  Iv  ena<W  •«!  ifae  inienatiBir 

lvr»  aio^v  t^  S«Mi  KiT«  T  li  i#  aK''-.:^  as  :£>-f^  »>  Wsfifa.  and  hsM 
jei  bi*.-l  o'.y;r«  oiac  omkv'-.  »nh  a  isTse  y*i'fc'w  Kv«v-«  .m  <«ob. 
ajs!  iv-i.^a  iftr*-  A»  Avva  a«  ;*  »  .iasxrtwsi  v-c  T^vA.-^ed  it 
ti-.K-hitr^irw.  »-,'i;  a  i.'W.i  ;«vti.  a  j-j»2ij:y  ci  ioi,  wij,-i,  if 
v\«lWi.l  *-,ti;  iiw  »1l':s^  !«•.«*■ 
'  r  tv  that  < 
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tati  prore  it  to  be  an  acid.  It  is  Among  the  Searabteuiie 
tbtt  many  of  the  most  formidable  looking  beetles  are  to  be 
foQod.  Some  of  these  have  as  many  as  &ve  lotig  sharp  spines 
OB  the  thorax,  with  another  on  the  hetid  working  in  opposition,  the 
Jegi  beipg  also  very  apinv,  or  flattened  out  into  knives  or  spades.  This 
fonnatioa  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  them  in  burrowing  into 
the  aoil  and  oarryiug  down  manure,  which  they  do  with  surpiising 
agility.  Other  specimens  again  cut  and  devour  vast  quantities  of 
decaying  wood. 

One  of  the  mont  conspicuous  beetles  is  Eupcecila  iascripta,  which, 
in  oolour,  is  a  lovely  pale,  bronzy  green,  with  a  distinct  M  on  its 
back.  It  is  fonnd  in  the  Boebourne  district.  Another  remark- 
Able  insect  found  in  that  part  of  the  State  is  a  highly -burnished 
«ai«rald  green  species  of  Lomaptera,  and  it  seems  certain  from  what 
cma  be  learned  from  prospectors,  who.  unfortunately,  will 
not  a«  a  rule  take  the  trouble  to  collect  such  things,  that 
tberv  are  many  more  gems  in  this  sub-family  waiting  to  be  dis- 
eorered,  and  at  present  "  wasting  their  sweetneus  on  the  desert  air." 
^Itere  are  in  this  State  some  very  fine  specimens  to  be  obtained 
UDong  the  Coekehafert,  as  the  boys  inTarialily  call  the  Ruiilidie 
and  Melclonlkidte.  comparatively  few  of  which  ure  as  yet  scientifically 
known.  The  Lueanidje  or  Stag  Beellee,  which  are  so  much  sought 
ftfter  by  collectors,  appear  from  the  present  very  limited  experience 
of  the  writer  to  be  only  »ery  moderately  represented.  A  genua 
typiual  of  Australia  is  Lamprima,  represented  here  by  two  fine 
■pecies,  Mieardi  and  Variant,  out  of  twelve  recorded  for  the 
eoatinent.  So  far,  the  writer  has  only  met  with  three  other  genera — 
one  a  very  small  specimen  of  Syndeiue  comutus,* which  is  the  only 
•peciea  at  present  recorded  for  Australia,  although  the  genus  is, 
eurioDsly,  represented  in  New  Caledonia  and  South  America ;  two 
•pecimens  of  Figulut  lillipvtanue,  which  is  widely  distributed  ;  and  a 
■utAll  species  of  Ceratognathut,  which  may  possibly  be  new,  but 
more  specimens  must  be  obtained  before  this  can  he  satisfactorily 
drtermined.  This  genua  is  email,  as  it  only  contains  eight  recorded 
*[iecies,  of  which  the  writer  has  discovered  two. 

it  is  amongst  the  Buprettidie  family  that  one  can  feaet  the  eye 
OB  glorious  tints  and  combinations  of  colours,  and  this  State  is  well 

2>re«eut^  by  some  of  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  group,  enpivi- 
j  iu  the  very  large  genus  Stigvtodtra,  which  in  peculiar  to 
Aurtmlia.  and  contains  upward  of  three  hundred  species  alri'ady 
liMcribed,  including  over  fifty  for  Western  Austmlia,  varying  from 
tha  hu-getit  species  S.  harot,  down  to  almost  tlie  smallest.  Want  of 
•{jMre|irevenis  the  writer  from  naming  all  of  them,  but  reference  muy 
he  made  to  S.  ifralioea,  which  is  fairly  common  in  the  Qeraldtun 
dhitrict,  and  much  in  request  for  pins  and  brooches.  Looked  ut  in 
a  dull  light,  it  is  a  lovely  gold  and  green,  but  in  the  suu  it  is 
■imply  superb  with  iridescence.  There  are  many  other  g<>nera 
hen,  »1I  well  represented,  including  the  richly  colored  species  of 
Cmria,  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  is  again  represented  in  South 
AaeriGa,   more  wpecially  Chili,  whUat  tli«  very  sinaU  apeueK  ol 


AtUhaxia  looks  out  of  pUce  to  the  basual  obewrer  when  compamd 
with  the  giants  of  the  group. 

It  ifl  probable  that  the  world-wide  family  of  Sta^yjinidm  or 
"Sove"  beetles,  will  be  found  well  repreBentod  here,  although 
possiblj  of  small  size. 

The  family  of  Water  Beetle*  ib  alao  fairly  numerous,  and  con- 
tains some  very  small  as  well  as  large  specimens,  and  already 
trouble  has  been  caused  by  their  attacking  the  young  fish  and  or* 
which  have  been  introduced  by  the  Acclimatisation  Society  at  their 
hatchery  on  the  Canning  Biver. 

The  Tend)TiomdtB  ore  a  very  large  family  of  very  diversified 
forms  and  sizes.  In  general  they  are  of  a  black  or  greyish  colour, 
and  are  widely  distributed  and  well  represented  here.  One  group, 
the  Helteides,  contains  some  of  the  insects  most  representative  of 
Western  Australia,  known  locally  as  the  Pie^iah  beetla.  These 
have  the  edges  of  the  elytra  and  thorax  expanded  into  a  broad 
rim,  covering  even  the  head.  One  of  the  largest,  Helteut  perforatva, 
is  nearly  an  Inch  and  &-half  in  length.  Another,  nearly  as  large,  is 
H.  monoliferu9,  or  WooUhearing ;  called  so  on  account  of  the  dense 
garment  of  hair  on  its  upper  surface.  Some  of  the  other  genera  are 
beautifully  iridescent,  rivalling  to  some  extent  the  BuprettU 
beetles.  Mention  must  not  be  omitted  of  the  vile  smells  emitted 
by  some  of  the  genera. 

Though  not  an  extensive  family,  the  Dermettidm  are  perhspB 
amongst  the  most  destructive  Insects  kuown  in  this  State,  and  as  if 
those  of  local  origin  were  not  sufficient,  others,  only  too  well  known 
for  their  rav^ee  among  skins,  are  already  firmly  established  hen 
as  immigrants  from  the  "Old  Country,"  of  which  two  species — 
Dermeattu  eadavarinus  and  vuljnna — can  be  obtained  in  hundreds 
among  skins,  bones,  or  other  dried  animal  matter. 

One  of  the  largest  families  is  the  great  tamilr  of  WeevHt  or 
Cureulionidm,  over  1,200  species  of  whi^  are  already  described  for 
Australia,  while  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that  nearly  as  many  moi« 
are  waiting  to  be  classified,  it  being  borne  in  mind  that  of  the  greater 
number  of  representatives  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  each  has  its 
attt'ndant  weevil,  some,  as  the  Acacias  and  Eucalypta,  having  special 
kinds  peculiar  to  them.  This  State  is  unfortunately  already  all  too 
well  favoured  with  indigenous  specimens  of  this  species,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  a  further  supply  will  ultimately  find  its  way 
here.  Two  particularly  destructive  specimens  are  the  corn  weevils, 
Calandra  orytie,  and  ^ranantw^both  introduced — which  can  be  seen 
at  times  in  hundreds  amongst  rice,  maiie,  and  wheat.  Some  of  the 
largest  and  most  familiar  of  these  insects  are  so  hard  that  one  can, 
wiUiout  hurting  them,  tread  upon  them,  or  even  pass  a  heavy  roller 
over  them,  unless  the  ground  happens  to  be  particularlv  firm  and 
solid.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Swan  Biver  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Encalnits  are  covered  with  very  large  galls,  oocosioned  by  one  of 
this  tribe,  Btnngylortkitm*  ockraeea.  One  gall  nwcislly  measured 
was  15  inobes  Iraig  Hy  two  in  diameter,  and  ooatwed  snores  of  tlte 
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Imttb.      Fortunatelj,   however,  these  larvie  nre  a  favourite  food 
of  pAnvkeets  and  cockatoos,  who  are  experts  in  extracting  them. 

AouthfT  f^reat  familv  of  plant  feeders  is  the  Ckrynomehdw, 
ivpresent^  bv  hundreds  of  species.  These,  though  smull  in  size, 
arp  of  varied  Bhap<-B  and  colnnrs  ;  loiue  of  Ihem  lietn^  most,  brilliant 
asd  hiuhlr  bnrnished,  look  like  jewels  uu  the  foliage.  A  jieculiarity 
in  their  favour,  as  compared  with  other  fauiiliea,  is  that  ihev  have  a 
pkwnant  musky  odnitr.  One  of  the  largest  )^nera  is  Faropgii,  of 
whicb  theiv  are  vurv  many  line  sijecies,  Imt  uiifortunat-ljf  for  the 
enlomnlu^st.  the  fcreater  number  of  the  richest  coloured  fade  at 
drMth  to  a  pale  yellow,  and  ont  xf  himdreds  pinned  probably  not  a 
■infrle  one  will  retain  the  living  colours. 

The  last  family  to  which  we  eau  refer  is  the  immense  one  of  the 
Lomgicnmia,  which  aUo  depend  on  the  vegetable  world  for  their 
aastenaoc-e.  They  may  l»e  classfd  as  the  moKt  destructive  group 
repreavDted,  and,  as  l)efore  mentioned,  some  of  their  larv»  have  been 
foDod  to  take  over  five  years  to  matuie.  During  that  lime  thev 
have  in  Bump  carcs  utterly  ruined  as  much  as  twenty  feet  of  timber 
with  their  tun ii els  or  galleries,  whilst  in  other  cases  young  trees 
hare  h»«ii  attacked  and  completely  destroyed.  This  family  is 
divided  into  three  sub-families,  of  which  the  tirst,  or  Prionidie,  is 
hut  poorly  represented  in  Western  Australia,  possibly  by  about 
a  dozen  species  at  most,  this  group  1)eing  always  more  numerous 
in  coldr^r  piirta;  still,  those  that  are  reprcs-'nted  are  fine  sjteeimeus, 
tbouf^h  not  comparable  to  the  giants  of  South  America  and 
India..  The  next,  the  Crrambyeidte,  is  a  very  numerous  family,  and 
contains  manv  interesting  forms,  some  of  which  are  great  mimics 
of  other  familieB,  and  also  of  totally  different  orders.  One  genus, 
Ho^lhenf,  which  is  fairly  coniuiou  at  times  on  Sowers,  au  much 
Te«enililes  a  wasp,  that  it  commands  tlie  greatest  rea|>t'ct  from 
childivn,  and  even  grown-up  persons.  Taking  the  vast  aiea  of  this 
3tat«  into  consideration,  it  is  more  than  prokible  that  this  genus 
wiU  muster  qtiite  a  hundred  specit*  when  all  an.'  knowu.  The  last 
sul*-family.  the  Lamiide*.  conrains  a  numl*r  of  fiue  insects  among 
the  Feuthea,  UJiytiphora,  and  SjfmphylrlfK  geiieni,  fidly  equal  in 
every  respect  to  those  of  the  other  States.  Some  of  this  group  are 
of  IftrKe  and  stout  build,  as  well  as  being  conspicuous  in  their 
colours,  and  easily  recognised,  whilst  otliers  are  vitv  snmll,  and 
of  ■Ufb  protective  colours  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  see 
them.  Although  all  the  other  families  cauuot  possibly  l>e  here 
referreil  U\  it  may  be  slated  that  they  are  mostly  w^U  repR-sented 
hj  fine  and  intMresting  varieties,  an'l  it  is  probable  that  in  this 
order  Western  Australia  will  more  than  hold  her  own  against  any 
other  part  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Collectors  of  the  OrihoptrmuK  order  will  here  find  many  extra 
lai^e  and  high  I  v -coloured  forms  amongNt  the  several  fumilies  which 
enmpoHe  it.  T'le  Forfieululif,  or  farw'ujit,  are  very  numerous  in 
|ttrt«,  hat  the  species  niav  prove  limit«rd,  as  only  four  varieties  have 
4s  vet  \ieeia  observed-  Tlie  Blatlidii-,  or  etu-Jcrmirht*.  however,  amplv 
atoie  for  this,  «■  the;  are  very  numerous  and  rich  in  forms,  some  of 
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iDutntefl  bj  the  8av>-flia,  which  compiiBe  some  large  species,  uver 
in  inch  in  length,  and  more  thau  two  in  eipanee  of  wing.  One  of 
our  largeat  is  Perga  dortaiit,  of  a  rich  metallic  blue  colour,  with 
6ep  jellow  ec-utellum,  which  is  raised,  and  looks  bke  a  plat« 
■ttacliM  to  the  insect,  ^he  larve  of  this  genua  are,  in  their  season, 
inre  to  attnct  attention,  as  they  con^^r^ate  in  bunches  of  15  to 
£0  on  the  young  snckei-s  of  the  Eucalyptus,  and  when  disturbed 
bend  their  bodies  in  the  form  of  an  arch  and  emit  from  the  mouth 
■  greenish  fluid  which  has  a  remarkably  powerful  odour  of  the 
)»Tes  from  which  it  is  distilled.  These  caterpillars,  as  the 
culonista  call  them  locally,  are  often  ovei*  two  inches  in  length, 
velTrty  black  in  colour,  and  covered  with  numerous  short  white 
hairs;  fortunately  they  are  much  attacked  by  a  Dipterous  fly, 
which  is  parasitic  on  them,  and  greatly  thins  their  numbers. 

In  addition  to  the  Savj-Jties,  this  division  comprises  some  seven 
or  eight  famiUes  of  parcuUie  inteetg,  including  the  True  QaU-fiiei, 
which  may  be  observed  almost  everywhere.  As  mentioned  above, 
aomc  galls  are  produced  by  Beetles ;  others,  however,  are  the  work  of 
a  very  lai^  family  of  small  gnat-like  flies  {Cecidomyiida),  largely 
represented  here.  Other  families  of  this  order  are  parasitic  on  most 
of  the  other  orders ;  many  attack  the  Urvse  of  butt«rflie8,  moths, 
beetles,  flies,  and  some  even  their  own  kindred,  while  eome  of  the  very 
minute  Cbalcididae  prey  even  on  the  eggs-  As  an  illustration  of  their 
small  size,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  line  lot  uf  eggs  of  one  of  our 
lani:er  moths  {Darala),  which  the  writer  found  and  look  home  to 
be  batched  so  as  to  enable  him  to  observe  what  the  young  cater- 
pillars were  like,  yielded,  instead  of  the  larvK  of  the  Darala,  a 
number  of  those  of  the  Chalcididas.  The  eggs  measure  about  a 
twelfth  part  of  an  inch  in  length.  Some  of  the  insects  in  this 
division  have  very  long  ovipositors,  one  recently  measured  being 
nearly  three  inches. 

Among  the  second  division  will  be  found  one  family  which 
seems  to  be  universally  distributed,  the  Anle,  whose  name  is  legion, 
and  to  whom,  as  is  only  too  well  known  to  the  housewife  and 
bushoun,  no  place  or  thing  is  sacrt^d.  The  large  Soldier  AnU  are 
often  over  an  inch  in  length,  and  can  inflict  a  most  painful  sting,  as 
the  writer  can  personally  vouch  for.  Their  sting,  however,  is  less 
severe  than  that  of  the  species  known  as  the  Jumper,  whose  venom 
is  far  more  acrid  and  painful,  although  the  "Jumpers"  an-  not 
more  than  half  the  size  of  the  "  Soldiers,"  some  species  known 
locally  being  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long.  The  colours  of 
ants  are  very  varied ;  there  are  reds,  yellows,  browns,  metallic  blues, 
and  greens,  also  numerous  blacks,  including  a  small  but  most 
persistent  little  insect,  which,  when  oppositinn  is  offered  to  its 
entering  a  house  or  tent,  is  only  too  eager  to  attack  back,  not  only 
by  very  sharp  )>ainful  bites,  but  also  by  emitting  a  moat 
disagreeable  odour.  Amongst  others  there  are  ground -dweUing 
saff  lUid  arboreai  ants,  maton  and  earpevier  ante,  leaf-cuiting  and 
harvetting  antt,  agrieuttural  and  itock-keeping  ant*.  }um«y  and 
mfOT    antB,    as    well    «•   *laee-maimg    anit.      Names    have    li(tt 


been  quoted,  aa  the  writer  ia   not  aware  of  anj  authority  on 
AtiBtmlian  aats  eiuepting  in  regard  to  oae  or  two  apeciefl. 

Of  the  W(up  tribe  there  are  htre  ao  immeiue  number  and 
▼ariety,  includiog  some  Tery  large  species  in  the  Thynnida,  Scotixdce, 
Sphegida,  and  other  geaerti.  The  males  ot  the  Thtftmida  are  easily 
recognised,  as  they  are  frequently  to  be  seen  crawling  over  the 
native  shrubs  when  in  bloom,  a  particular  favourite  bern^  the  paper 
bark  {ifelaleuea).  They  are  uf  several  colours ;  black,  black  with 
yellow  bands,  and  bliick  with  orange  red.  The  females  are  seldom 
seen,  being  wingluaa.  and  t^atly  resembling  .  stMitly  .  built  ants. 
There  are  probably  Ibirty  B|)ecii.'s  of  this  genus  alone  here.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  formidable  looks  of  the  male  insect  command  the 
greatest  respect  from  the  colonists  and  their  children,  by  whom  they 
are  erroneously  credited  with  the  possession  of  frajf  ul  atmgs ;  it  is  to 
the  females  only  that  this  form  of  prot«L-tion  is  given.  In  the  fi^nus 
MutUla,  or  sand -burrowing  wasps,  the  female  is  also  wingless,  the 
male  being,  as  a  rule,  quite  unlike  his  lady  love.  It  is,  however,  a 
difficult  matter  to  capture  them  in  order  to  be  certain  of  the  species. 
Another  strange  characteristic  of  the  Matilla  genus  is  that  the 
males  have  long  Btn<.ight  aiUennm,  while  tbe  female  has  hers  much 
shorter,  and  often  twisted ,  The  Scolia  are  rather  handsome  insecte, 
with  smoky  or  steely-blue  wings,  metallic  blaek  or  blue,  hairy  bodies, 
with  yellow  spots,  or  collar,  or  bands ;  they  will  sting  severely  if 
handled,  but  are  far  less  numerous  than  those  previously  mentioned. 
These  insects  shouM  not  be  destroyed  as  they  provision  their  neste 
with  the  larvae  of  some  of  the  moat  destructive  beetJee  {MelotUhidtt). 
The  Sphegidm  muat  be  familiar  to  all  dwellers  here,  if  only 
from  the  nuisance  tbey  make  themselves  by  building  their 
mud  nests  in  keyholes  and  other  inconvenient  places.  Some 
of  them  again  affix  their  nests  to  the  walls  of  nouses,  where 
they  are  very  conspicuous  objects.  The  writer  counted  nearly 
a  hundred  of  them  on  one  bouse  recently.  These  insects, 
although  we  possibly  may  not  recognise  it.  are  undoubtedly 
of  very  great  l>enefit  to  us.  from  tbe  great  number  of  noxious 
insects  of  other  orders  which  they  destroy  and  devour.  Some 
of  them  provision  their  nests  with  grasshoppers,  others  with  spiders, 
flies,  or  caterpillars.  It  is  a  particularly  interesting  sight  to  wateb 
them  hunting  for  their  prey;  no  wolf  hunts  with  a  mure  relentless 
purpose  than  they  do,  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  they  are  not  tbe 
victors.  This  State  diM-s  not  seem  to  be  very  rich  in  the  "  Social 
Watpa,"  aa  only  a  few  nests  have  so  far  been  observed,  but  there 
are  some  that  utilise  the  old  galleries  of  the  tinier-boring 
beetler,  to  construct  their  nests  in. 

Want  of  space  prevents  the  mention  of  more  particulars 
i'onceroing  the  members  of  this  interesting  tribe,  as  otherwise 
no  room  would  be  left  for  the  Beet,  with  wbieh  the  SUte 
seema  to  l>e  welt  supplied.  There  are,  it  is  said,  over  fifty  species  in 
the  British  Museum'  from  Western  Australia,  comprising  quite  a 
dozen  genera.  Oae  of  the  largest  is  tbe  Carpentrr  Bee  (Leatis 
bombyl^n*},  which  is  widely  distributed.     It  is  of  a  bright  metallic 
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graso  colour,  and  ybtj  hair;.  Its  nest  has  been  found  in  decajiii^ 
tJnber.  Another,  common  in  the  Swan  Kiver  dislriut,  is  the 
Uu^ndad  bee  (Ant\ophara  pulchra),  une  of  the  hundsumest 
■pedes.  A  be«  most  strongly  attached  to  one  special  food  plant  is 
Ibe  tUver-faeed  bee  (La-mproeolUUt  argenlifrona),  which  seems  very 
niunerous,  wherever  the  Stinkmtod  (Inula  graveolewi)  grows.  Two 
or  three  species  of  the  " lenf  cutter"  bees  {Megachile)  appear  to- 
he  Terj  numerous  around  Perth,  as  shrubs,  includini;  roses,  and 
flune  trees  {Brackychiion)  are  frequently  to  be  seen  with  scarcely 
a  sound  leaf  left  on  them. 

This  all  too  brief  notice  should  certainir  not  bo  closed 
without  referrintt  to  the  Chryaididie,  whose  brilliant  colours 
fill  the  observer  with  admiration,  as  their  fiery  tints  scintillate, 
like  ft  blaze  of  jewels  in  the  sun.*  They  are  rather  small, 
•leader  insects,  with  a  hard  abdomen,  convex  above  and  concave 
helow.  The  females  cany  a  very  acrid  stinq,  and  are  wonilerfully 
acttre  in  the  hottest  sun.  They  are  parasitic  insects,  their  larvc& 
living  on  the  living  larvn  of  bees,  wasps,  and  others  of  the  order. 
The  eggs,  however,  are  not  laid  within  the  body  of  their  victim,  as 
ia  the  caae  with  the  vast  army  of  the  Ichneummie. 

The  Order  of  Lepidoptera  in  this  State,  as  far  as  we  know  at 
present,  is  not  rich  in  "  B^Merfiies,"  and  although  the  number  may 
prove  more  extensive  as  the  CVntral  and  Northern  parts  become 
better  known,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  Western  Australian 
record  will  always  show  a  smaller  number  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  States.  The  twaltmo-taitt  (Papilio)  are  represented  by  the  fine 
P.  itktnelut,  which  was  fairly  numerous  around  Perth  last  autumn. 
There  may  be  othtir  species,  but  this  is  the  only  one  observed  by  the 
writer.  The  Dartainx,  likewise,  have  one  representative,  D.  petUia, 
which  has  a  most  extensive  range.  Pieridie  are  better  represented, 
there  beinv  six  species  known  at  present.  The  SatyrtTim  or  Brown't, 
contain  six  species,  included  In  two  genera.  One  uf  them,  Xenica 
mekatUa,  is  unrecorded  for  this  State  at  prt- sent,  but  widely  diatri- 
boled  over  all  the  others.  NympkaliTtse  has  only  twu  genera,  cou- 
tftining  three  species.  Pyramei*  ilea,  our  only  "  admiral,"  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  continent  and  Tasmania,  even  extending 
bejrond.  The  Painted  Lady  (P.  cardui  var.  Kerahavi)  was  no  doubt 
ongioally  introduced,  as  the  chief  point  of  difference  between  the 
European  P.  eardui  and  our  form  seems  to  be  tha,t  while  the  four 
■potJi  on  the  posterior  wings  are  black  in  the  European,  in  ours 
three  out  of  the  four  have  very  decided  blue  centres,  whirh  seem 
constant;  it  was  therefore  proposed  to  distinguish  it  as  a  sub-itpecies 
Kenkavri.  This  is  by  far  the  commonest  of  our  butterflies,  but  is 
nearly  approached  by  the  pretty  Junonia  vellida.  The  Lyc/enidie 
are  of  world  wide  extent,  and  contain  some  of  the  most  l>eautiful 
hnttcrfliee,  but  as  the  local  species  are  not  yet  sufficiently  known, 
sU  that  can  at  present  be  said  about  t'his  pretty  family  is  that  they 
are  not  very  numerous.  The  last  family  of  Skipperg  (Hegperidfe) 
contains  some  pretty  forms,  but  small  in  size.  One  genua  confined 
to  the  Stftto  is  very  peculiar  in  its  habit  of  always  resting  w'ltk  tW 
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"wuigB  expanded ;  like  the  moths,  it  is  a  conB|»cuou8  intect  in  fight, 
l)ut  very  deceptive  on  the  ground,  and  seems  much  nearer  to 
bridging  the  gulf  between  the  butterflies  and  motha  than  anj  with 
"which  the  writer  is  acquainted. 

The  Heterocera,  or  Molh$  proper,  ore  far  more  numerous  than 
might  be  supposed,  as  bo  mauT  species  will  only  take  wing  in  the 
day  time  when  actually  compelled.  Many  of  the  moth*  ate  of 
lai^  size  and  great  beauty;  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a 
large  number  of  them  will  prove  forms  that  are  unique  and 
peculiar  to  the  State.  In  addition  to  the  great  number  of 
indigenous  species,  we  have,  unfortunately,  numerous  introduced 
kinds,  all  noted  "  pests,"  such  as  the  bee-,  elolhes-,  potato-,  cabbage-. 
and  vine-vwthe,  whose  evil  reputations  are  unluckily  not  improved  by 
the  splendid  West  Australian  climate,  which  enables  many  of  them 
to  rear  an  extra  brood.  The  cabbage-moth  fPlutella  cruci/eraruni) 
is  a  fearful  scourge  in  this  district  (Swan  River)  and  may  interest 
some,  from  its  being  distributed  over  the  whole  world,  from  Q-roen- 
land  to  New  Zealand,  and  from  its  appearing  to  be,  according  to 
reliable  authorities,  the  only  representative  of  the  Lepidoptera  in 
Spitzl)ergen.  The  writer's  acquaintance  with  this  group  is  all  too 
limited,  but  as  far  as  careful  c>bservationB  go,  he  will  risk  the 
opinion  that  most  of  the  families  will  be  here  well  represented, 
especially  in  the  timber-boring  section  which  contains  some  very  large 
and  beautiful  species  in  the  Hepialug,  Trietena,  and  Zeiuera  genera. 
The  immense  caterpillars  of  these  are  well  known  to  the  aboriginals, 
with  whom  they  form  a  staple  article  of  diet,  as  likewise  do  a  great 
many  of  the  larvse  of  the  longicorn  beetlet;  the  larvee  are  very 
numerous,  but  owing  to  so  many  being  consumed  by  the  natives  the 
peifect  insects  are  very  rare.  The  writer  has  only  noted  three 
species  of  Ha>ck-molh»,  of  which  two  are  introduced.  Our  commonest 
is  the  "  eileer-Ktriped"  Chieroeampa  eelerio,  whose  lai^  caterpillars 
feed  on  the  vine  and  "pig-lilies"  {CaUa  mthiopica). 

The  males  of  the  Teia  Anarioidet  are  beautiful  little  objects, 
whilst  the  females,  which  vary  considerably  in  size,  and  are  hically 
called  "  spiders,"  are  wingless.  The  writer,  to  ascertain  the  fecun- 
dity of  this  iuterestiug  order,  carefully  counted  the  eggs,  laid  oq 
the  silky  covering  of  the  pupa  case,  of  three  specimens;  these  in 
one  instance  numbered  708,  in  another  675,  and  in  the  tliird  638. 
This  species  also  affords  an  instance  of  a  native  insect  forsaking 
it4  natural  food,  the  Acacia,  for  introduced  trees,  as  it  has  fre- 
quently been  observLMil  in  the  Perth  district  feeding  on  the  leaves 
of  the  rose,  apple,  and  quince. 

Of  the  Hemiptera  (Bu^t)  we  have  unfortunately  a  very  large 
number  of  plant-feeding  species,  varying  greatly  in  size  and 
colours.  One  lai^  species.  Myctig  pro/atia,  which  feeds  on  the 
wattles  (Araeii),  can  be  ub^n^  almost  the  whole  year  through, 
in  hundreds,  wherever  these  trees  grow.  At  times,  the  numbers  on 
one  plant  are  sufficient  to  almost  kill  it,  so  great  is  the  quantity  of 
sap  abstmcted.  This  insect  is  easily  recognised  by  its  greytsh- 
brown  colour,  and  a  large  white  X  on  its  back.    lHa  Urva,  however. 
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■  MaUj  unlike  the  imago,  the  insect  in  its  former  condition  beinp 
flfareddiib-oninge  colour,  witb  blue-black  iuarkin({8.  Then  ther& 
it  tlte  SarUquin  I»tg  (Dindymua  venieolor),  which  appears  in  greiit 
nimiben  at  times,  and  ia  conspicuous  in  colour— orange- red  and 
blsck.  This  pest  has  taken  to  attacking  apples  in  Victoria,  so 
Uwra  is  everr  probabilitj  it  will  do  so  here  later  on ;  if  handled 
it  emit*  an  offensire  odour  which  clings  to  the  fingers  for  some 
time,  &  peculiarity  characteristic  of  bugs  in  general.  Another  very 
small  species  of  the  numerous  genus  Rhyparochromiu,  which  is  of  a 
Hfi^t  green  colour,  tinged  with  red  on  the  wings,  commits  great 
baToc  on  sunflower  plants  in  the  Perth  district;  it  can  at  times  b& 
■MO  in  thousands  on  one  plant,  and  in  such  cases  causes  the  pro-. 
daction  of  deformed  flowers  and  leaves. 

The  State  is  also  well  represented  inthe£edumi(te  or  eamivorouf 
^■9«,  which  art!  of  manj  sizes,  but  not  bo  varied  In  colour  as  the  above. 
niese  insects  kill  and  suck  the  juices  of  a  great  number  of  othf  rs, 
unoDg  which  have  been  observed  cockroaches,  crickets,  locusts,, 
beetles,  flies,  and  some  of  its  own  species.  One  common  here, 
Redttwiiu  tp,  can  often  be  observed  ertractlng  the  contents  of  one  of 
oar  &U-  too  numerous  caterpillars,  the  larvte  of  Heliothva  armigera, 
%  moth  which  has  spread  almost  over  the  whole  world.  Another 
moot  obnoxious  member  of  this  order  is  the  genuine  bed  hrtg  {Cimex 
leehdarU),  which  is  either  an  introduction  from  its  original  home, 
Africa,  or  may  have  come  from  the  mother  country,  where  Westwood 
mentions  that  it  is  recorded  as  first  appearing  in  1503.  Cockroaches 
are  said  to  be  especially  fond  of  them,  but  one  can  hardly 
recommend  that  these  should  be  specially  encouraged  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  destroying  bugs,  as  it  is  questionable  which  of  the  two  evils. 
IS  the  worse.  The  Nepidie  or  watf,r  bugt,  often  called  "water 
Korpion;"  from  the  resemblance  which  their  great,  long,  raptorial 
front  legs  bear  to  the  claws  of  the  scorpions,  contain  the  largest 
members  of  the  tribe. 

The  sub-order  Hoin()})(«ra  contains  some  of  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  forms  in  the  different  families  of  which  it  is  composed, 
such  as  the  Cieadat,  whose  unpleasant  stridulating  screech  is  kept  up, 
as  Falstaff  uays,  with  "damnable  iteration"  the  whole  day  long, 
during  the  hottest  months  of  summer.  There  are  a  few  of  the  curious 
"  Candle  Flief,"  but  rhey  are  of  smalt  size,  and  not  so  brilliant  aa 
the  Sonth  American  and  Indian  forms.  Amount  the  Membracidie 
are  found  a  vast  number  of  extremely  curious  insects,  which 
unfortunately  are  so  small  and  protective-coloured  as  to  be  but 
seldom  noticed.  One  is  astonished  at  the  extraordinary  shape 
assumed  by  the  pro-thorai.  which  in  many  cases  is  prolonged 
beTond  the  body.  The  Verea})idm  .or  FtoI/i- hopper f  are  fairly 
repivsenti^  by  a  number  of  brightly-coloured  but  small  spet-ies. 
Apkidte  or  FlarU  Lice  are  numerous,  as  are  the  PryUidiv  or  goU 
pTodueing  hug».  The  Scale  Iiitecti  or  "  Coeeidie  "  are  unfortunately 
tMi  numerous,  even  without  the  many  introduction  a  wbicb  have 
takeo  place,  as  Siin  Jot^,  Oleander-,  Apple-,  and  Gollimy  Ciuhian- 
BmU.  uid  Hveml  othera.     The  curious  Paradise  ftiet  (rcaUy  Vmip^ 


are  often  obcerrei  flying  about  at  the  end  of  samnm.  ^eyare 
■mall,  (lender  iniecta,  wilh  chitinous  wings,  and  the  anal  extremit/ 
of  the  male  l»  decorated  with  a  long  tuft  of  silkT  filament*. 
reMemldin^  HpuQ  ({laH.  The  great  gravid  female  would  make  half 
a  dozen  'if  hfr  lord ;  she  is  quite  blind,  of  a  dirt;  brown  colour, 
and  may  ■»'  frequently  observed  clinging  to  the  stalks  of  gtass  ur 
rutthes. 

Thi'uhiKiHtniimlwrleSBorderofDtjifera.orf^tea,  is  too  well  known 
to  rtifiiiire  any  intTi)dui:tion,  and  this  State  certainly  seems  to  have 
Ii<tr  sFiari'.  SbnuM  an.r  collector  take  this  Order  in  hand,  he  would 
find  almndunt  Dcciipation  for  some  considerable  period,  and  would 
cortikinly  nik{>  a  rich  reward  for  his  labours.  Only  a  few  of  tlie 
fainilii-H  can  l«  noticed,  and  as  the  Australian  genus  ButUm  coa- 
tains  some  of  the  moHt  brilliant  flies  known,  it  shall  be  placed  first 
on  tli»  list.  There  are  suvi'ral  species  of  these  lovely  cre^itures.  some 
nv*<r  lialf  un  inch  in  length,  resplendent  with  beautiful  metallic  or 
niinlK>w  tintM.  The  group  of  meat-  or  jUih-eaiing  fiitt  also  contains 
mimo  I  Mill!  ti  fully  culnured  species.  This  group  is  one  of  the  grvat«st 
jN'st.H  the  Si<ite  has.  f<ir  its  members  do  not  wait  for  a  wuundea 
animal  In  die,  hut  attack  it  whilst  still  living,  and  in  many  instance* 
I'HUHi'  death,  which,  but  for  them,  might  not  have  ensued.  The 
Uiiivrhij  Flifn  {Sgrjikida!)  are  very  numerous  in  this  State,  and 
sitnie  an'  very  liirgu.  Qail  Ftiti  alB;>  are  numerous,  and  at  certain 
Mi>iii>imti  niake  their  presence  knows  by  the  sharp  punctures  they 
iuHict  oti  llui  bauds  and  face,  especially  is  the  case  of  one  species 
which  greatly  nxtombles  the  common  fly.  BoMxir  FlUt  (Agilida-)  are 
very  largi'lv  and  ciiuspicuously  represented,  many  of  them  being  of 
<MiiMidt<ralilt'  >>iKe.  (.)ue  of  these  is  very  partial  to  the  hive-bee,  of 
which  it  niust  destnir  Isrge  numbers;  it  captures  its  victim  on  (he 
wing  and  transfixMi  it,  then,  settling  on  some  tree-trunk  or  fence, 
it  HuckH  the  jtiitvs  out  of  its  pivy  ;  this  euded,  it  drops  the  carcaaa 
itnd  n>iictvH  tin'  clitine.  Annlher  lar^-e  species  biw  been  often 
olvH'rrctl  f<<iiliui;  on  Kh'UsIs.  and  should  this  prove  to  be  its  only 
footl,  it  is  n-cll  dt'wr\-ing  of  protection.  Some  again  attack  beetles, 
whilst  nnml<ers  of  the  sinidler  kinds  feed  on  fites.  Before  leaving 
ihisonWnttfntion  mu»t  lie  diiv<<t«d  to  the  Boi  Fliet  ((Eilrid^ 
which  an>  fnr  mon>  nutth-rous  than  is  i^nenilly  supposed.  In  fact. 
inanT  Bti»ck-owMt>w  do  not  as  T»*t  Wlieve  in  their  pneaenw  in  tbs 
8t«t<>.  They  i-Bn.  howi'Tor,  Iw  ««8ily  shown  to  he  in  error,  for  post 
mt^rlfm  oianunstiiins  on  tbt>  horses  killed  at  the  Zoo  furnish  tba 
alanniug  n'sult  tlist  Kits,  ntimbering  in  some  can.'s  over  70.  have 
iHH'n  found  in  tht>  slomai'hs  of  seven  out  of  exvry  ten  examined. 
Slabli^fiil  liorxvi  spgx'Mr  ss  a  rule  tti  lie  rather  less  subject  to  beta 
than  thtvx'  thst  sr«>  grass-ft\l.  but  erm  they  »rt  often  fouiMl  to  hare 
them  in  «uii«Ht>r  numWrs,  After  tcit  caivful  obi>erT4tion  bv  the 
itrilM-.  in  <iuly  .int'  iitA^  h.ts  the  cuter  lining  of  tbe  *toma<'h  be«B 
t.nind  to  lie  )<i'rf>irati<<l.  an>)  ewn  in  that  osse  it  bad  h«ale>]  aaaia. 
This  fi»ct  in  n»ei«i.>«cvl,  iMvaii*"  Nns  «r*  tvwimivnly  t^'liewd  to  canaa 
Ihn  dtiath  «f  any  animal  ihoy  attach  thein»^n«  to  TW  writer  is  at 
The  pUMMit  tmic  iiHleat-.Hirmt:  t*>  jierfMia  tW  nety  ihSmR  tofc  ef 
b/wiHtifi  the  fvrfivl  iBMvl.  and  ».'<  ^.v^n  a<  he  is  jf  njafal  W  wriB 
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preMut  the  "  li£e  history  "  of  this  peat  to  the  Stock  Department  and 
Mtuenin  of  the  State,  eo  that  it  can  be  brought  under  the  immediate 
•otioe  of  all  directly  interested.  Unfortunately,  in  this  State  other 
qtedmens  of  this  genus  also  occur ;  these  attack  the  frontal  sinus 
tnd  nasal  cavities  of  s^eep  and  cattle,  and  come  more  immediately 
under  notice  when  the  g^rfect  insects  are  flyinfj;  amon^  sheep. 
On  snch  occasioDs  the  sheep  may  be  noticed  standing  round  in 
drclea  on  anv  barren  sandy  spots  that  may  be  availahle,  with  their 
hesida  close  tO((ether,  and  with  nostrils  nearly  touching  the  ground, 
while  they  keep  stamping  tlie  front  feet  seemingly  in  order  to 
raise  a  dust,  which  is  evidently  objeclionahie  tu  the  flies.     It  may 

rsibly  be  nf  interest  to  state  that  man  himself  has  been  attacked 
biits  in  Euroi'e,  and  that  an  (Eglrua  considerably  over  an  inch 
in  length  has  been  obtained  from  the  body  of  a  common  mouse. 
B-titd  Flitt  are  all  too  numerous  here,  and  seem  to  have  a  peculiar 
liking  for  attacking  one's  auklcs,  Monquitoeg  are  at  times  almost 
onb^trable,  even  to  the  seasnned  dweller,  but  far  worse  to  the 
new  arrivals.  They  are  of  several  kinds,  sizes,  atid  colour,  and 
■ome  are  espiecially  venomous.  The  Qnat  and  Daddy  Loiuj-legt 
tribes  are  nnmerous,  us  also  are  the  Gall-fiiee,  whose  operations  are 
conducted  on  different  genera  of  Plants.  Parotitic  fiien  on  other 
orders,  e8pe<.'iiillT  Mothn,  are  numerous,  and  four  or  live  species  may 
be  obtained  from  some  caterpillars. 

Tick*  are  largely  represented,  including  the  dreaded  Cattle 
tick,  which  is  about  the  largest  spe^des.  Snakes  and  Lizards  are 
often  infested  with  closely  allied  forms,  as  are  also  various  species 
of  birds  and  |iOultry. 

FUag  (pulex  irriiangj  are  prolific  beyond  measure  duriug  the 
spring  mouths. 

Tliough  uot  true  insects.  Scorpioim  may  here  be  mentioned  as 
onmerouB ;  some  of  the  species  attain  a  fair  size,  and  all  are  to  be 
avoided,  as  they  can  inflict  a  >evere  and  painful  sting. 

8pid«T§  also  are  as  well  represented  here  as  in  any  part  of 
tbe  world ;  and  amongst  them  are  found  some  of  the  mo:st  fantaatii- 
duipes  imaginable.  Although  there  are  none  so  lar^'e  as  the  Giant 
bird  eatehiiiq  gpider  of  South  America,  there  are  yet  among  the  Trtip- 
door-  and  WUf-njndert  some  very  lai^  species,  capaMe  of  inflicting 
(ooeedingly  painful  bites.  One  geous,  Latrodeclus,  is  represented 
bf  two  kuown  species,  pi-rhaps  more,  the  one  jet  black  with  .^  broad 
nnpe  of  vermilion  on  the  al>doiii''n ;  the  other  lias  a  spot  of  ver- 
milion in  place  of  the  stripe,  and  the  central  parts  of  the  legs  me 
klso  red.  They  generally  a|ipi-ar  to  haunt  rubbinh  heaps  or  arc 
found  under  logs  and  in  other  places,  and  are  exceedingly  venomous, 
tbe  venom  b^ing  stated  to  lie  worse  than  prussic  aciil.  fjome  spiders 
construct  dwellings  with  trap-doors  of  such  maivi-Uous  ingenuity  aM 
to  almost  defy  detection  when  the  doors  ace  closed.  Few  species  of 
water- i^piders  have  as  yet  t>een  noticed,  hut  it  is  proi>able  that 
there  may  be  a  great  uunil>er  si-attered  over  so  vast  an  area  as  is 
iDcloded  within  the  confines  of  the  State. 


9.— FLORA. 

Thi  Veoetatiun  or  Webtekn  AurfbuiU. 

{By  A.  Morrittm,  Siq.,  Omtmmmt  Bolanitt.) 
The  flora  of  Western  Australia  is  diBtmguUhed  for  ita  richaess, 
the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  sinf^laritv  of 
the  forms  composing  it.  The  number  uf  apeciee  of  extra-tropii'al 
raacular  plants  recorded  in  the  Ute  Baron  von  Mueller's  sketch  of 
the  vegetation  of  Western  Australia,  published  in  the  "  Yeur  Book" 
issued  in  1S96,  is  given  as  3,700,  but  additional  species  have  been 
discovered  and  recorded  since  that  date,  though  not  yet  brought 
together  from  the  scattered  publtctUions  in  which  they  were 
described.  If  those  of  the  Northern  piortion  of  the  State  are 
added — over  2,000  species  being  found  in  those  parts  of  Western 
and  South  Australia  North  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn — -the 
number  of  plants  existing  in  Western  Australia  will  be  seen 
to  be  very  large.  A  great  variety  might  be  expected  on 
account  of  the  immense  extent  of  the  territfltr  of  the  State, 
which  ranges  from  about  14°  to  34|°  South  latitude ;  but 
it  is  in  the  temperate  regions  that  the  great  abundance  of  plants  is 
met  vith.  In  Queensland,  which  stands  next  to  Western  Aus- 
tralia iu  the  number  of  species,  the  flora  has  been  enriched  by  the 
iucursiou  along  the  North-East  coast  of  many  forms  of  vegetation 
from  the  Malayan  and  Oceanic  regions ;  but  these,  owing  doubtless 
to  different  climatical  conditions,  are  absent  from  corresponding 
latitudes  on  the  Western  shores  of  the  continent. 

While  the  vegetation  uf  the  tropical  region  is  not  specially 
distinguished,  alpine  vevvt«tiun,  on  the  other  hand,  is  entirely 
wanting  in  W<«tern  AuetnUia,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  high 
mountains  and  the  permanent  slreams  and  still  waters  usually 
associated  with  them.  The  remarkable  profusion  that  charac- 
terises the  flora  is  therefore,  as  already  said,  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  temjierate  latitudes,  and  is  found  in  the  South* 
West  Division  of  the  State,  or  within  the  triangle  formed  by 
a  line  fn>m  about  the  mouth  uf  the  Murchison  Birer  to 
the  neigh UiurhiHid  of  Esperaui-e.  with  the  West  and  South 
coastliiira  ln'tweea  these  two  points.  Sandy  soil  in  AustnUl^ 
generally  is  more  pn.ilitic  as  regards  variety  of  plants  than  that  of 
ncher  i|uality,  but  the  exuliemsce  of  flotceriug  plants  in  the 
South-West  of  Western  Australia,  where  the  soil  is  sandy  to  ft 
verv  large  extent,  is  correlated  also  with  a  ci>pious  rainfall,  and  at 
the  same  tiuie  with  imdergmund  supphes  of  water  at  shallow 
depths,  without  whii'h  the  native  flora  as  well  as  the  cultOTftl 
n^nditiiuis  of  the  stnl  mik;ht  l<e  verv  different.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  winter  rainfall  and  the  increasing  warmth  of  spring, 
numen.nis  plants  moke  their  appearance  abi>ve  ground  that  fonnerij 
was  l«re  nr  thiuly  .Mveix-d  with  shrul«  or  trees,  and  after  a  short 
but  brilliant  eourse  ripen  their  seeds  and  die  down,  giving  pUce  to 
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Mat  that  speedilj  come  to  fruition  also.  There  ie  thus  a  con- 
tinul  tnccession  of  flowers,  one  aeries  following  the  other  till  near 
mtdnunmer,  when  the  surface  soil  even  of  the  swamps  has  become 
aore  or  Ws  desiccated,  with  hardly  a  trace  remaining  of  the 
kbaadance  that  for  the  previous  three  or  four  months  bad  graced 
tbe  aeene.  For  brilliancy  of  colouring  the  native  flowers  cauDot  be 
nirpMaed.  and  the  peculiarities  in  the  formation  and  structure  of 
Bttnj  add  to  the  interest  with  which  they  are  regarded  by  resi- 
denta,  and  still  more  so  by  visitors  from  other  countries. 

From  the  fact  that  so  large  a  num1>er  of  species  exist  in  the 
comparatively  limited  South- VVest  Division  of  the  State,  it  would 
natimlly  be  expected  that  each  different  portion  of  that  area  would 
be  tenanted  by  a  considerable  number  not  found  in  the  other 
portioDS.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  taking  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth 
M  a  starting  point,  we  find  that  its  flora,  while  very  copious  itself,  is 
wanting  in  many  of  those  that  abound  on  the  Darling  Kange,  1& 
milm  or  so  to  the  East.  The  flora  of  the  York  district  again — 
which  was  at  an  early  date  named  the  Garden  of  Australia — 
OMitains  a  still  lai^r  number  of  species  not  met  with  near  Perth  or 
on  the  Darhng  Range.  Still  further  East,  iu  the  hot  and  arid 
interior,  many  plants  characteristic  uf  the  desert  are  to  be  found, 
strangely  modified  in  many  cases  iu  order  to  withstand  the 
inboapitable  climate  of  those  parts.  Passing  North  from  Perth, 
towards  Qeraldton,  we  see  also  great  differences  in  the  native 
vegetation,  and  changes  will  be  observed  to  the  South  of  the 
Swan  Biver,  especially  at  the  extreme  South-West  comer  of  the 
island-continent  and  the  South  coast  towards  tbe  Great  Bight, 
where  in  a  very  rich  flora  a  large  number  of  species  are  endemic,  or 
entirely  confined  to  those  districts.  Many  are  so  restricted  in 
their  distribution  that  there  is  a  great  risk  of  their  being 
exterminated  at  an  early  date. 

The  influence  of  climat«  on  the  distribution  of  plants  is  very 
important,  but  in  the  differences  between  the  vegetation  of  Perth 
and  that  of  the  Darling  Range,  the  part  played  by  the  constitutiou 
of  the  soil  is  probably  of  more  consequence.  The  rainfall  is  similar 
in  the  two  districts,  aud  the  difference  in  elevation  above  sea-level 
would  lie  no  bar  to  the  plauts  of  either  district  growing  in  the 
other;  but  iu  the  uue  case  the  soil  consists  almost  entirely  of  sand 
or  sandy  swamps,  overlying  limestone  and  sandstone  of  Mesozoic 
age,  while  in  the  other  the  soil  on  and  near  the  hills  is  derived  from 
igneous  rocks,  and  is  richer  and  more  retentive  of  moisture. 

The  earliest  colonists  of  the  Swau  River  settlement  were  struck 
with  something  like  wonder  at  tbe  prolific  chura<-lcr  of  the  soil 
there,  wimposed  as  it  is  for  the  great^^st  part  of  slmiist  pure  sand  ; 
■nd  they  recognised  that  it  was  due  to  the  presence  in  the  subsoil 
of  abundant  moisture.  This  subterraaeaa  supply  of  water,  met 
with  everywhere  l>etween  the  ranges  and  thn  coast,  must  be  as  old- 
••tahliflhed  as  the  hills  themselves,  from  whiih  we  may  presume  it 
ii  to  a  large  extent  derived;  nut!  judj^iaff  from  its  exiflteni:^  UQ^ 
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effects  at  the  present  day,  we  can  estimate  its  inflaeDCA  in  the 
development  and  preservation  of  the  singularlj  rich  and  highly 
peculiar  flora  we  now  see.  The  South-West  Division  of  the  State, 
lavoured  with  this  means  of  resistance  against  drought,  omj  have 
been  fur  long  ages  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  the  reception  of  plants 
driven  bv  stress  of  untoward  environment  from  a  much  wider 
surrounding  area. 

Special  adaptations,  in  the  furm  and  structure  of  plants,  are 
common  in  Australia,  where  the  climate  generallj  is  verr  dry,  and 
sometimes  of  great  severity.  A  striking  feature  of  the  flora  is  the 
number  nf  spiny  plants,  in  the  foliage  of  which  the  amount  of 
cellular  tissue,  and  the  surf  ace  area  of  the  leaves,  are  grefttiy  reduced, 
so  that  the  softer  parts  of  the  blade  disappear  more  or  leas,  while 
the  ribs  remain  hard  and  woody,  ending  in  sharp  points.  This 
structure  of  the  folia;^  is  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  soil  and 
the  atmosphere — a  function  of  the  leaf,  the  soft  cellular  portion 
especially,  being  to  exhale  into  the  air  the  moisture  absorbed  from 
the  soil  by  the  roots  of  the  plant.  As  the  soil,  particularly  in 
desert  regions,  is  very  dry,  the  root-system,  even  when  largely 
developed  as  it  often  is,  cannot  absorb  much  moisture,  while  the 
dry  atmnaphere  is  ready  to  take  up  all  and  much  more  than  the 
vegetation  can  supply  to  it  by  transpiration.  The  demand  made  by 
the  dry  air  is  so  great,  and  the  supply  of  moisture  in  the  soil  so 
meagre,  that  the  amount  of  transpiring  foliage  must  be  reduced  to 
the  lowest  limit  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance,  and  allow  the 
plant  to  utilisb  the  scanty  supply  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
Reduction  oF  foliage  may  also  be  seen  in  short  scale-like  leaves,  ukd 
in  the  great  majority  of  acacias  the  true  leaves  are  suppressed,  all 
but  the  leaf'Stalks,  that  assume  a  flat  leaf-like  form,  and  are  known 
as  phyllodia.  It  may  be  pushed  as  far  as  entire  suppression  of  the 
leaf,  and  in  such  c.iaes  leaf- functions  may  be  carried  on  by  the  stems 
of  the  ]>Unta.  Among  desert  plants,  as  in  many  Verbennce^  and 
Solana,ce»,  a.  dense  coat  of  hairs  coveis  the  leaves  or  the  whole 
plant,  while  i'l  otiiers,  as  in  some  aciicias.  the  surfaces  of  leaves  and 
twigs  are  varnished  over  with  a  layer  of  resin,  both  modifications 
having  much  to  do  with  the  control  of  tht:  rate  of  transpiration, 
but  serving  also  as  a  protei-tion  agiinst  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

While  the  vegetation  of  Australia  as  a  whole  is  highly 
differentiat«<l  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  West«m  Australia 
is  more  specifically  Australian  in  this  connection  than  any  of  the 
other  colonies  of  the  group.  Baron  von  Mueller  reckons  that  of  the 
3,700  species  found  in  the  extra  tropical  part  of  the  State,  2.460 
are  endemic,  or  not  found  anywhere  else.  There  is  no  such 
admixture  in  its  flora  —as  obtains  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the 
other  States — of  species  derived  in  the  course  of  past  ages  from 
almost  all  other  regions  of  the  Globe,  so  that  Western  Australia,  as 
regards  its  flora,  is  typioally  and  purely  Australian.  As  the 
vegetation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  world  must  preatimablv  have 
had  a  common  derivation  in  the  remote  past,  it  eoiild  har^y  be 
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expected  thmt  the  lar^r  divisiuns  of  tlie  vegetable  kingdom,  or  the 
families  of  plants,  would  ba  distinct  eveii  among  those  oocupving 
the  most  remote  divisioDB  of  the  Globe,  but  in  Australia  there  aie 
nataml  orders  that  are  endemic  or  almost  so,  being  dislinctivel; 
AoBtiuliaD  and  entirely  confined  to  Australia,  or  represented  elee- 
vhere  oolj  by  one  or  a  few  outlving  spei^ies.  mostlj  in  adjoinisg 
tt^ons.  iiuch  are  the  Tremandieie,  Stackhoueineex,  Stylideee, 
Ooodeitiaeefe,  Catttarinete,  and  Philhydre/e.  It  is  indicative  of 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  Australian  flora  that  ihe  observations  of 
Dr.  Treub,  of  Java,  made  not  many  years  ago.  on  the  embryogeny  of 
the  C7a«Marin«e  or  Sheaoaks.prove^at  that  family  shows  fundamental 
differences  from  the  great  division  of  Angiogpermi,  leading  him  to 

Eropoaeapartitionof  that  lai^»t.'lase  into  Chalatogaimm.  represented* 
V  the  Otuuarina,  and  Porogamse,  including  all  the  rest  of  the 
diviaion. 

Id  other  orders  many  genera,  and  even  groups  of  genera,  are 
etclusively  Australian,  while  the  number  of  endemic  species  is  very 
t^rge ;  and  Western  Australia  has  the  largest  share  of  these 
endemic  plants.  The  explanation  of  this  is  believed  to  lie  in  the 
long  continued  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world  of  Australia, 
and  especially  of  the  South- West  corner  of  the  continent,  a  region 
new  as  regards  human  associations,  but  of  remote  antiquity  and 
older  than  most  other  parts  of  the  world  as  regards  the  distribu- 
tion ■>f  sea  and  land,  and  the  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
inhabiting  them. 

Id  connection  with  the  external  relations  of  the  Austrabau 
floT^  the  affinity  it  bears  to  thnt  of  South  Africa  should  be  men- 
tioned. Between  the  two  there  is  a  general  resemblance  as  regards 
some  of  the  natural  orders,  and  at  the  8:ime  time  also  a,  general 
dissimilarity.  For  eiample.  Proleaceie  and  Refliar.f.m  are  both 
well  represented  in  each,  while  little  known  in  any  other  part  of 
the  wnrH,  but  very  few  of  the  genera  and  none  of  the  species  of 
these  orders  are  common  to  the  two  countries.  On  the  other  hand 
the  plants  of  some  orders  are  plentiful  in  the  one  country,  but 
absent  or  only  sparingly  represented  in  the  other;  the  Myrtacew,  for 
instance.  l>eing  numerous  in  Australia  but  rare  ut  the  Oa|>e,  while 
the  Qeraniaeete  are  extensively  dev.loped  in  the  latter  coumrv.  but 
uocomraon  in  Australia.  The  Epapridiiceie  and  Ericaceee  illustrate 
at  once  the  similarity  and  the  dIsHimilarity  spoken  of.  for  the  two 
orders  are  closely  allied  to  one  another,  and  whiU  the  former  are 
almost  eii'luaively  Australian,  the  latter  attain  tlieir  fullest 
development  in  South  Africa,  and  are  illustrated  by  only  a  small 
number  of  forma  in  the  Australian  rcgiim.  and  not  at  all  in 
Western  Australia.  A  feature  common  to  the  vegetation  of  these 
two  regions  is  the  presence  in  eii.-h  of  nun)>>rous  minute  plants, 
from  less  than  an  inch  to  sevi.'ral  inches  in  height,  associated  witJi 
and  eridently  dependent  on  similar  physical  and  climatic  conditions 
in  the  two  countries.  These  intt'n -sting  forms  are  abundant  in 
Western  Australia,  though  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  those  who  do 
not  Mftrch  for  tbeni. 
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Whether  a,tij  land  coutiuotJoB  erer  ezuted  betvem  the  Cftpe 
and  Western  Australia  or  not,  hy  which  the  likeneu  betweea  the 
two  florae  mi^ht  be  explained,  it  is  certain  that  then  was  frequent 
communication  hj  ship  between  the  two  in  the  early  years  of  the  Swan. 
River  settlement.  This  form  of  connection  resulted  in  the  intro- 
duction uf  a  considerable  number  of  South  African  pl&nta  into  the 
Stat«,  now  naturalised  and  adding  to  the  gaiety  of  spring  time, 
though  iu  some  cases  proving  troublesome  peets  and  difficult  to 
eradicate. 

The  following  Botes  on  the  native  plants  comprited  in  the 
principal  natural  orders  will  indicate  some  of  the  salient  fttatures  of 
the  West  Auslrallan  flora. 

The  Leguminogge,  if  we  except  the  acacias,  are  not  distinguished 
for  economic  vulue,  althou);h  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  as 
cultivated  plants,  their  products  are  uf  the  greatest  importance  to- 
mankind.  A  considerable  number  of  species,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  poisonous  U>  a  virulent  degree,  and  are  the  cauM  of  great 
losses  of  cattle  and  sbi.'ep.  Beautiful  planls,  however,  abound  in 
the  order,  and  many  species  of  Ckorizema,  Oxylobiwm,  Oaetrolobium, 
Gompholobium,  Botnxi,  Hnvea,,  Crotaiaria,  Swainaonia,  Kennedya, 
Clianthiu,  Cassia,  and  Acacia  have  been  in  cultivation  from  tarly 
dates,  though  now  out  of  fashion.  The  acacias  are  very  numerous, 
and  furnish  not  only  ornamental  plants,  but  good  timber,  tannin, 
and  gum. 

The  Myrtacere  are  very  copiously  represented  in  Western 
Australia,  and  a  conaideralile  number  of  tne  genera,  as  well  as 
numerous  species,  are  endemic.  The  Eucalypti,  or  Qum  trees,  as  in 
other  parts  oE  Australia,  are  tht;  predomioatinc  element  in  the 
forest  vegetation,  and  some  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  occupy 
immense  areas.  Besides  being,  on  account  of  their  timber,  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  wealth  in  the  State,  some  species  of  Eucalyptus 
are  very  oruaiuental,  and  of  these  may  be  mentioned  two  Southern 
species  of  restricted  distribution,  namely,  Eueaiyptut  ficifolia,  the 
scarlet -flowered  gum,  and  E.  tefraptera,  and  there  may  also 
be  added  a  new  species  from  Coulgardie,  recently  described  by  Mr. 
J.  Q.  Luehmann.  under  the  name  of  E.  torquata.  The  foliage  of 
the  Eucalypli.  and  of  myrtaceous  plants  in  general,  is  permeated 
with  glands  containint;  essential  oils  of  various  aualities,  and  useful 
for  therajteutic  purposes,  perfumery,  etc.,  while  the  Conservator 
of  Forests  has  recommended  the  utdisation  uf  the  waste  Jarrab 
timber  for  charcoal  making.  (For  an  account  of  the  chief  timber 
trees  of  this  and  other  orders.  »ee  article  on  Forest  Resources.) 
Large  numbers  of  the  plants  of  this  order  adorn  the  landscape  with 
their  beautiful  flowers.-  and  they  are  eminently  suitable  for  green- 
house deeoratii)n.  Species  of  7>(iririniii,  Verticordia,  Culycothrii, 
Lhotikya.  Baeckea.  Hi/ftocalymma,  Kuniea,  Melaleuca,  Beaufortia, 
and  Calothamnu*  may  be  mentioned  as  some  of  those  worthy  of 
cultivation. 

In  the  greiit  f.iniily  Com/'oill^  we  have  ilaiiueii  {Braekgeome) 
itiid  everlastings  {Helii-hrytiiim.  Helifterum,  Wailaia)  and  others,  in 
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fnhmoa  all  otot  the  State,  mating  bnlliftut  extensiTO  areaa,  and  the; 
in,  perhaps,  the  moBt  genenillj  popular  of  all  the  native  flowers. 

^e  Slylidea,  or  Candolleacem,  iis  the  order  was  latterly  named 
bj  Baron  von  Mueller,  are  popularly  known  aa  "  trig^i;r- plants,"  on 
■ooonnt  of  their  irritable  style.  The  genus  Stylidiwn,  or  Candollea, 
i*  represented  in  the  State  by  no  fewer  than  64  species,  nearly 
all  midemic.  and  a  large  proportion  of  these,  besides  being  of  curious 
stmctare,  have  flowers  of  lovely  and  yarious  tints,  and  are  often 
miBtaken  for  orchids  by  the  inexperienced. 

The  Qoodeniaeex,  like  ihe  Stylideie,  are  churacteristically 
Anatralian,  and  are  represented  in  the  West  by  some  of  the  most 
■howy  of  flowers  :  species  of  LetehenauUia,  Dampiera,  OoodAtiia, 
and  Scwvola. 

The  Bpacrii^te,  or  AustraJian  Heaths,  contain  a  lar^e  number 
of  ornamental  shrubs,  of  the  genera  Styphelia,  Con«»tephium, 
I/yniurma,  Andertonia,  and  Spkenatoma,  admirably  adapted  for 
garden  or  greenhouse,  but  greatly  neglected  like  most  oiher  native 
plants. 

In  the  MyoporinK  we  have  an  order  almost  wholly  confined  to 
Aaatralia.  and  of  the  two  genera  composing  it,  the  Eremopkilas,  or 
Desert  Prides,  are  numerous  and  ornamental. 


The  SaUolaeem  or  Chenopodiaceie  contain  plants  of  great  value 
as  fodder,  and  are  found  in  the  arid  interior  uf  the  State  especially, 
supplying  large  quantities  of  succulent  foliage  at  seasons  when 
httle  else  is  available  for  stock.  Species  of  Alripler.  are  the  main 
source  of  this  fattening  fodder,  but  Kochia  and  Rhagodia  also 
furnish  supplies.  The  branches  of  the  plants  are  so  brittl<>  that  the 
continuous  and  unrestricted  access  of  cattle  results  in  their  exter- 
mination sooner  or  later.  This  treatment  of  the  bushes  supplying 
the  most  natural  and  suitable  fndder  in  the  back  country  is 
Wasteful  and  improvident,  and  squatters  are  now  coming  to 
recognise  that  the  saltbushes  are  worth  preserving,  by  avoiding  the 
overstocking  of  their  runs,  and  by  propagating  the  plants  from 
seeds  and  cuttings  planted  in  eni-losures  where  the  branches  can  be 
cut  when  full  grown,  and  thrown  over  the  fences  to  the  cattle  or 
sheep  as  required. 

The  Proteaeex  form  an  order  of  plants  characteristic  of 
Australia,  and  most  fully  develo]»ed  in  the  West.  A  birge  propor- 
tion are  shrubby  with  rigid  spiny  foliage,  but  the  flowers  are 
generally  brilhantly  coloured  aud  curious  in  form.  The  Banksias 
and  Drjandras  include  shapely,  though  small  trees,  ornamented 
with  cone-like  heads  of  flowers,  handsome  in  form  and  brightly 
coloured.  Though  few  are  of  economic  value,  many,  such  as 
species  of  PetropAiZa,  Itopogon,  Conospermum,  LaitO/ertia,  Oreviltea, 
Sakea,  as  well  as  Banktia,  are  desirable  for  cultivation  as 
ornamental  plants,  presenting  curious  and  interesting  forms  of 
both  flowers  and  foliage. 

The  Orekidete  ezcit«  much  attention  in  the  State  on  account 
<rf  Hie  atnu9<e  torme-and  ghnwy  coloan  of  their  flowen,  Mmcta^L^ 
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those  of  tbe  genera  Caladenia,  Thelffnitra,  JKvrU,  utd  €RoModia. 
All  the  ipecieB  are  terrestrial. 

The  SssmodoTOcem  contain  some  of  the  most  remarkable  flowers 
in  the  flora  of  Western  AuBtialia  in  the  AiiigotaniluM,  or  Kangaroo 
Paws,  of  which  there  are  nine  species  altogether,  showing  off  more 
or  less  prominently  their  singular  flowers  clothed  in  a  woolly 
covering  dyed  in  the  richest  and  most  intense  coloois  conceivable. 
They  appear  to  be  cosy  of  cultivation,  and  the  horticalturist  might 
also  give  attention  to  some  others  of  the  family,  as  C'onorfylit  and 
Trihonanihet,  which  have  more  subdued  tints  and  more  regular 
flowers. 

la  thtj  large  order  LUiaeeie  are  a  nuiaber  of  showy  flowers,  such 
ns  ThytaTiotug  (the  fringe-liliea),  Sowerbma,  JohTuonia,  Oatecttuia. 
Biron  von  Mueller  includes  in  this  order  the  genera  Xerote; 
XatUhorrkxi,  and  Kingia.  placed  by  other  authorities  in  the 
Janeneem.  Tbe  X.a,nthnrrhcBi»  are  confined  to  Australia,  and  impart 
a  special  physiogQ'jinic  chiricter  to  the  scenery,  aided  in  thin 
State  by  the  Kingia,  a  nearly-related  endemic  plant. 

The  Oramine/e,  or  true  O-rassea,  form  an  important  order,  and 
are  represented  by  a  large  number  of  species  in  Western  Australia. 
Among  the  moHt  valued  fi>r  pasture  are  A»trebla peettnala  (Mitchell 
Orass),  Antkittiria  (Kangaroo  Grass),  species  of  Panieum,  Andro^ 
pogon.  Agrottit,  Poa,  Eragrottig,  etc.  Some  are  of  high  nutritive 
value,  and  the  trouble  expended  in  their  cultivation,  or  in  fencing  oft 
areas  to  secure  seed  for  the  renewal  of  the  pastures,  would  be  repaid 
with  interest. 

The  FilicM,  or  Ferns,  as  we  might  expect  in  so  dry  a  climate 
as  that  of  Western  Australia,  are  poorly  represented  in  the  State, 
only  15  species  being  indigenous.  None  attain  the  sise  of  tree- 
ferns,  l>iit  the  place  of  these  in  the  landscape  may  be  said  to  be 
supplied  by  the  Macrozamia,  Xanthorrhcea,  aad  Kirtgia. 

Among  the  useful  products  of  West  Australian  plants,  those 
suitable  for  food  are  insi);nificaut,  but  it  is  probable  that  culti- 
vation and  selection  may  so  improve  some  that  they  will  in  time 
yield  produce  of  value  as  well  as  novelty.  The  Caper  plant, 
Cajiparit  »pino$a,  is  a  native  of  the  State,  as  well  as  of  other 
parts  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  an^l  the  Melon  is  considered  by 
some  authorities  te  have  been  derived  originally  from  a  species  of 
Cveiimit,  ideutical  with  a  native  of  the  drier  and  hotter  parts  of 
Australia.  Telragonia  erpanga.  New  Zealand  Spinach,  is  indigen- 
ous on  our  coasts,  and  Portulata  oleracea,  Purilaae,  that  used  to  be 
cultivated  in  Europe  as  a  pot  herb,  is  &\mi  a  native,  and  is  a 
valuitble  fodder  plant  during  the  dry  season  in  arid  country. 
Microieris  Forgteri  and  Dinnrorea  kasfi/olia,  have  fleshy  edible 
roots  that  coidd  lie  greatly  improved  by  means  of  cultivatioQ. 
VUit  tiTigvatis/iimn  i'*  a  native  grape  vine  that  may  some  day  be 
trie!  as  a  hardy  stock  for  the  l)cst  varieties  of  grapes.  Macrotamia 
Franeri  contains  a  tai^e  amount  of  farinaceous  matter,  that  only 
requires  to  be  washed,  as  with  arrowroot  or  tapioca,  it)  order  to 
diaaolre  out  the  poison  associated  with  it,  and  thua  be  couTettod 
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into  ft  wboIflBomefood.  The  aboriginalB  eat  the  fruiie  of  Man- 
damia  LtiduurMiana,  an  &sclflj»adaceouB  climber,  the  aeeda  of 
Aokciai,  the  srains  of  aomo  ^msBes  and  of  the  mardoo.  MareUea 
fmadrifolia,  aa  well  as  other  vegetable  produc-ts.  having  a  more 
or  leM  meagre  store  of  nutriment. 

Poisonous  Plants. 

Bright  and  interestiag  as  the  flora  of  Western  Australia  is, 
a  ahsidow  is  caat  on  it  by  the  poisonous  plants  that  make  themselves 
koown  bv  tbeir  fatal  effect  on  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  browsing  on 
tbem.  The  fact  that  theiie  |daots  tMinBtitut^  only  a  sui-xll  pniportioD 
f)t  the  whole  Sora  of  the  temperate  latitudes,  and  thitt  they  are  much 
less  prevalent  in  the  tropical  districts  does  not  console  the  settler 
for  the  loss  of  his  st:)ck.  Some  of  the  species  t^row  in  abundance 
over  large  areas,  and  beinj  virulent  poisons  the  loss  they  cause  is 
Wrj  great.  A  majority  of  them  are  comprised  in  :i  tribu  of  the 
I/aguaunouB,  represented  by  the  genera  (hsylobium,  Qattrolobivm, 
and  Itatropig,  with  Qompholobiuvt  as  a  genus  stmngly  suspected. 
While  suapici'in  furnishes  no  proof,  there  can  be  no  question  regard- 
ing Uie  deadly  effed,  frequeutly  demonstntted,  of  a  considerable 
munber  of  species  of  Ox^bium  and  Oattroljhivm,  While  they  are 
dofl'^^ly  allied  botinically  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  Viirious  species 
appear  to  be  similar,  the  ma.in  symptoms  being  gri])ing.  ilelirium, 
and  paralvsis.  involving  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves,  with  con- 
volaione.  Other  leguminous  genera  contain  s{>ecii'S  reputed 
poisonous,  such  as  Temphion.ii,  Itidigofera,  Lolv-g,  and  though 
Sioaintoniat  of  the  Eaetem  States  are  known  poweifully  to  affect 
the  brain  in  sheep,  the  West  Australian  species  do  not  appear 
hitherto  to  have  been  suspected,  and  one — Steainsonia  Maccullo- 
eUatui,  the  Minilya  Qlory-pea — is  at  once  highly  ornamental  and 
fattening  as  fodder.  Aa  the  losses  inflicted  on  tne  owners  of  stock 
by  the  OxylobiitnM  and  Oarirolobiums  are  very  serious,  antidotes 
and  preventives  are  anxiously  desired,  and  the  De]NLrtment  of 
Agriculture  has  recently  taken  steps  to  have  thepiiaoimus  atlion  of 
•ome  of  the  most  prevalent  species  investigated  ai^cording  to  the 
most  exact  methods,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  most  approved 
appliances. 

Other  families  of  plants  furnish  poisonous  species,  lint  only  in 
eomparativeiy  few  cases  has  convincing  proof  lieeti  given  of  their 
toxic  character.  Maerozamia  or  EneephalaHog  Frageri  w  itn  endemic 
cycadaoeoua  species,  known  to  produce  the  disease  called  "  wobbles," 
or  a  false  "  rickets."  uue  to  partial  paralysis  of  the  hind  quarters  of 
the  animal,  a  result  that  has  been  confirmed  by  ex|>erimi-nt.  The 
actioo  of  the  poison  is  like  that  of  etgot,  spasmodically  constricting 
Uie  blood-vessels ;  and  as  tlieleguminousgroupof  pi>i-<i>:isii]i]iLirently 
take  effect  on  the  blood-vessels  by  relaxing  and  paralysing'  tlioin,  it 
would  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  nature  had  jirovided  in  i-m'\\  aA  least 
a  partial  antidote  for  the  other. 

Cases  have  lately  occurred  of  poisoning  of  ehii'lreii  from  eating 
of  ft  aolanaceous  plaut,  Anlhncerci»  littorea,  the  syuiiitomB  ohaetved 
wwmbliiy  tbiMK-  produced  by   beUadoDna.      ,Pi(btftR\a,^^9nif^odi 
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The  Suttaeem,  a  veiy  large  order  considered  in  ita  whole  extent  - 
are  iUastnted  by  numeroua  species  of  Boronia  and  Eriostemoa. 
Of  the  former  there  are  37  species  in  the  State,  one  of  which, 
B.  mtgaatigma,  is  extensivelj  cultivated  elsewhere  for  its  strong 
perfume.  The  genns  Bibiaciu  in  the  MtUvaeese,  and  Riielingia, 
Tkomana,  and  Latiopetalttm  in  the  Stereuliaeete,  furnish  handsome 
flowers.  Of  the  Uinhelliferm,  those  known  to  horticulturists  are  the 
Xantkona,  Aetinotvt,  and  Didiscus  ;  and  more  showy  flowers  could 
•cucelj>  be  found  than  Loudtmia  and  the  native  Lobeliae.  In  the 
LoTOMOtaeem,  or  Mistletoe  order,  the  remarkable  endemic  plant 
IfnyUia  JUtribwida,  the  Christmas  tree,  is  conspicuous  from 
Norember  to  February  on  account  of  its  masses  of  orange  flowers 
lighting  up  the  landscape  as  with  f^Iowing  fire,  and,  in  some  trees, 
exceeding  the  folia^  in  extent  and  bulk.  In  other  orders  we  have 
also  ornamental  plants  in  Cryptandra,,  Jixaminum,  Solanum,  Hemi- 
amdra,  PimeUa,  Chioanihea,  and  other  Yerbendeeie.  Rlcinocarpu* 
in  the  Su^torhiaeem.  Oahnia  among  the  Cyperacem,  and  some  of 
the  graases.  Growing  in  the  swamps,  besides  Droseras,  Borunias, 
and  Stylidiums,  are  to  be  seen  attractive  flowers  of  the  genera 
I/imuuuUhetnum  or  ViUartia,  Utrieularia  and  Polypompholyx, 
Cqtkalotu*,  the  Pitcher- plant,  Pritzelia,  and  a  number  of  others  re- 
markable for  their  minute  size,  though  not  always  for  gay  flowers. 

The  people  of  Western  Australia  show  a  general  admiration 
of  the  wild  flowers  of  the  State,  which  is  only  natural  and  very 
eonunendable.  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  the  dominatinf; 
influence  of  fashion,  derived  from  the  Mother  Country  in  horti- 
cultural as  in  other  mattere,  exercises  full  sway,  thc-y  will  have 
ettaUisbed  the  culture  of  the  native  plants  in  public  and  private 
gardens  in  proportion  to  their  merits.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  while  many  shrubs  exhibit  great  beauty  in  their  natural  state, 
their  appearance  is  capable  of  improvement,  from  an  ssthetic 
point  of  view,  under  cultivation  in  gardens,  where  they  may  be 
protected  and  receive  skilled  treatment;  and  also  that  when  grown 
m  pots  they  do  not  necessarily  reach  their  full  size,  so  that  for 
this  reason  they  become  more  suitable  for  indoor  dccoraiinn. 

In  some  of  the  other  states,  as  also  in  America,  lai^e 
Rserves  of  land  in  ita  primitive  state  have  been  set  ajiail  for  the 
preaervatioD  of  thu  flora  and  fauna  frum  extinction,  and  for  the 
recreation  of  the  people ;  but  in  none  of  those  cases  has  therti  been 
•o  great  a  necessity  for  the  reservation  as  obtains  in  Western 
Australia,  where  living  plants  of  primitive  type  illustrate  early 
stages  in  the  evolution  of  vegetation  in  past  geological  Hges,  that 
in  other  countries  can  at  best  only  be  gleaned  from  thi>  study  of 
fragmentary  remains  found  as  foBsils  in  sedimentary  rocks.  The 
scientific  interest  of  such  plants  as  Byblit.  Citmiarinn.  Ci-phahtM. 
SujfUia,  Polypomphclyx,  Podocarput,  and  PhylloijloMum.  cannot  be 
tarp— od,  and  the  recent  visit  to  the  State  of  one  of  thn  le  'ding 
Barupean  botanists.  Professor  Karl  Goebel,  of  Muuich.  will  serve 
to  draw  the  attention  of  students  to  the  problema  and  methods  of 
(tody  Uiat  mark  the  present  Viae  of  advance  of  luodcrn  \K>t,anj . 


LIST  OF  *EXTBA-TBOPIC  WEST  AUSTRALIAN  PLANTS 
(Vascularbs). 

Bf  Ou  laU  Barm  Fmlinand  Km  MuMt.  K.CM.a^  MJ>„  IZJi,  PhJ}.,  PJtJi^  iN. 
Bevised  and  ftugmented  by  A.  HoftusoN,  Biq„  GovBromant  BoUnist 
III(»TTLSI>OmBAl.-B«r. 
OhorlpatalH*  Hrpafrau.— F.  *.  ». 


LAUOACIAK.— 
nodlflon:    MHmaa 


n:    Nn 


lurtiir«i-P»:    Beiillunn 

mIcropliyU.;    SlaaM 

rwurvllolU;    Bentlum 

Ud»u;    Steudd      '^ 

Kcrou:    Renttiim 

eriutloUi:    Brnthjim 

gruUi;«>;    fic°thun 

munoniU  :    K.  v.  M. 

ochroluii:    BrnUum 

glaiKriU:    Urnlhun 

Uflenta;    Stcudd 

■ 

SS;  f=.'^™ 

UUmI:    Bentlwm 

luiopui:    BenthuD 

pungeiu :    Benthun 

■ttllarti:    EiidUeber 

HlDmcroB;    F.  t.  U. 

obciiiH'.t. :    S>ll<tMir]F 

UreUloU.  :    F.  t.  M. 

dMinophyU.  ^    ^;  V  "■  II 

dtpr^Tai^del 

Huqrlli ;    F.  t.  M. 

^lob;    F.'  V.  U. 

lUtKidHi   SUudd 

- 

HutUI ;    F,  V.  M, 

RA.VUNCUI.ACEAB.— A.  L.  DI  Jcmnr 

(.'LXMATIi;     UnM 

c. 

puboKni:    ILicKd 

c 

R. 

fMrvlfloriu:    Unnf 
hlrtui;    Ibrika  A  SdiDder 

«. 

■■ppKeui^    Smith 

C.     pomlliKiiiia ;    NcM 
UEMSPBUHBAB.— A.  t.  0«  JtrsiiRi. 


T.     WolocMU:    P.  t.  1L 

CAFPAKIDCAK.-V(imc:iT 
C.     Ictrmndn ;    Banki 


CKUCIFERAK— A.  L.  M  JO.vnrr. 
CiBDAaim:  Tourortort 
C-     UnuU;    IJnn« 

SuiHiKiini :    ToumcCoct 

a.     lUcturdill':    F.  t.  M. 
8.    urdiunliiaidt* :    F.  t.  IL 


•ptuHmairpum :    F.  t.  1 
nuUni:    F.  t.  M. 
.     robiuLum  ;    BndUf hfr 
jMUe^ae:    F.  t.  M. 


M.  AiutnlU:    Lshruim 

U.  CODte vdlrn^ ;    S.  iltarr 

M.  drabnldH;    J.  Hoakn 

U.  iirtucroearpt  i    P.  t.  U. 
CtnnUL-.    McrHcui 

C.  MfAkt;   C  A.  iltftr 

tr.  pllaul*;    F.  T.  U. 

C.  DrunuiKindll ;    F.  i.  il. 
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LBfMn:    Tourutton  D.     pUl^pocU;   Tuicunlnoa 

■       *■ ■"■    ^    -     -■  n     peltau  :    Snltt) 

Vtali;    LeJirqinn 
ElS><i<«:    Undl^ 
m^rtuithM ;    Ftmnclian 
piUlLdi :    LEiuUfT 
PHilcUUrli^    BmUum 
flUctuUi;    ~ 


.      Jum  ;    F.  T 
u.    puUtoMun  ;   F.  *.  u. 
L.     laBaum :    D«nui 
L.    nidenlc:    Llnna 


VIOUCBAE.— Di  CAmauJ 
KTUMMits:  Jiequin 
H.    Solibundiii;    F.  t.  M. 
fL    iMiUltdiniu  :    F.  t.  U. 
H.    ctHtinat:    F.  t.  M. 


UAiuirniii] :    lluegd 
.    rlinMoaporcui  (    F,  t.  U. 
.     TiUoiiui    BenUuun 
,     puiiaonii:    F.  t.  U. 
,     Dnimmondlanui ;    UsnUlam 
.    emruJ«i>^iicUUii :    Klouich 


finijBPiBt:  BmiUi 

deciKu;'  F.  v.  H. 

.    De  CuidoUc 


.    DatibuniU;    F.  r.  U. 

SoLLIi :    Llndler 
.    iMtcroiilirUi :    Llndlaj 


puTin<m :    BcoiJiu 


flUctuUi;  EnrlUchiT 
HuctfaU:  EndUcher 
nwcnnlhn ;    UndUehar 


B.    Uninon^    BaUibi 


EL  Atm  EA  K.— CUimsiDn. 
EuTiiii :    Unnt 
K.    Atneiiouii :    ArnoU 

HYPERICINAK.-J.  HI  8*.  IIIUI 

Hiptticoii;    Toumelort 
H.    JipoiilcuiD ;    Thunbng 

FOLYOALEAE.-A.  I..  DE  Jciwi 

Poltdala:    Tournrlorl 
P.     Tspp«rl ;   F.  T.  U. 

OoHnFiEHA :    LnHlUrdlsn 
(coputiim ;    Stccti 
•pliinum;    F.  >.  U. 
ToluUJc;    UbUlirdlerF 

[nietrerrimum :    EndUcher 


vlntntum:    liMlirdlcTf 
poIygiloIdH  ^    K.  T.  M. 

TRKUANDREAE.-- Brown 

PLATTTniCA  :    Sietti 

TtrtATHIOii  ;  Smllh 
.  Hupnl;  F.  «.  M. 
.  cfoHita;  F.  T.  K. 
.  •nhylk;  F.  t.  m, 
.  tknlt:  Eridllctier 
.     nuda:    IJndley 


T,    auiormli:    llniUiini 

T.    itcUlacn :    Brawn 
T.    ilttvia:    Drswii 

IlELUCBAE— VI 
O.    JvUeulaU;    P.  *.  H 


LIST  OF  EXTRA-TROPIC  WIST  AOSTRALUH   PLANTS — eontinwsj. 


a.    puTUoni;  Undltjr 


BOiOKUi   Smith 


R    (tlclMlc    Bentluoi 


;    Unik-r 

thrmLlolli :  Tureuiilnaw 
oTiU;    I.inrllw 
denlicililii ,    ^mlth 
Uuliirdlini :    F   t.  M. 
■pilhiiLau :    [Jndkj 
Juncu;    BirUJna 


X.  BtnUiiml;    F.  v.  M 

X.  Uuwdll:    F.  V.  U. 

S.  OMllciilitiK ;    F.   V 

E.  SUIoUuc    F,  *.  M. 

B.  bo^t':  /''?  H. 

X.  eaiJuUii:    P.  t.  U. 

S.  0«kininril :    F.  T.  3 

X.  Iloobil;    P.  T.  M. 

X.  paUldui;    F.  r.  M. 

K,  UrUDiinondi :    F.  *. 

K.  KTwdlflimu:   F.  > 

X.  Tumnnlnowii ;    F.  ' 

X,  Brwri:    F.  v    " 


9.    Htndll;    F.  t 


phrtwH.it. 


C.' quitdrolU :    Endllrhn 
C    RuKlll ;    F.  •.  M. 
C    HnuU:    nmthiim 


ZTOoraTLLmi :    Unns 
.    Bnlculatum :    F-  T.  M. 

BbnOMoenf :    t.  t.  U. 

srenAtuDi;    F>  t.  U. 
.    todoewTum ;   F.  t.  M. 

■mmonUlma :    F.  t.  M. 

BUknUeri;    Dt  CuDdollr 


F(jm«t]1:  F.  I 
pblxpWrua:  B 
hlnuhu :    Bcnl 


UHnM :    Tnuf n-fivt 
L.    mugliule :    Cunnlngtiani 

aXRANIACBAB.-  A.  L.  dk  .InsalED. 

QnuirH :    Tourrwfart 

BlODlOTi ;    L'IUTlU»r 


PiLuaomiM :    Ll'frUler 
Atutnle;    WUMeiHnr 
KodnrrBiuni ;    Mltrlirll 


UAI.VACBAE.— 
LilTlTOli  :    T« 

UuTAnrnw  \    * 


■pintii*:    Bcnthmi 

5]<cDi«tui :    BinHi«n 
Iffuiui :    Benthun 


.;    Unne 

Tiifiiu:  lluoker 
OTphloiKULi :    F.  v.  M 
pelroiilJl*  1    F.  *.  M. 
Rli«ll;    F.  V.  U. 
(■iTihjrnionli ;    .-■  Oty 
phrBiwlti  ;    F.  V.  W. 
wdnpcUla:    F.  t.  III. 

a-    HTdlr^tlirlla ;    y-  *■   M, 
8.     HoDhtrli'o:    MtquH 
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AxmuM :   Taiin.nl(]rt 


1.  mwl:  Hooker 


n.   puil'ifll 


AnutaoKii ;   Unri 
J.    Oref-ril;  7.  T.  IS. 

STBRCUUACEAE— \'  HITI 
ftiicsiCHitON  ;    Seholl  «  Kw 
H    platiiiddFt;    Brrmn 
B    dlnnlloUui .    Ilrown 
a    OnvoiU:    K.  V.  M. 

llmiANM' /  Toumdnrt 
K.    GUmU;    F.  *.  U. 

WiiTBisiA ;    IJnnt 


loUon:    J.  Ov 
UUota ;    TuraunlDOw 
triphjlli;    J.  Oar 

murocaljx  ;    Strudd 
PkuefOoii :    UikUfj 
rbyrkchocarpa »    Tuiciuiinov 
KnndlOan :    Undlar 

ruflDslaldMi    Stsudel 
inguititoUi ;    Slcudel 


:    IJnn 


R.  and  Q.  I 


LTUoaiTALUH ;   F.  t. 
Buiysniim;    F.  >.  H. 


C.  nKbnnptlrilc  F.  t.  M. 
C  puMidU^  Txircunlnrnt 
C  mknph/IU :  Brnlhun 
C.    cnuroptijUi :    F.  t.  U. 

ll.iHNAronDia  ;    F.  ».  M. 
H.    qutdriTilvli :    y.  Y.  U. 
H.     HtaUUI;    F.  V.  M, 

SnuKdU ;   !4pr«iml 
S.     mUrophyllii ,    F-  v.  U- 
S.     Iiilcfrildli ;    F.  >.  U. 

TllOIIA>[*  :    J.   Omf 


TUiwnmi;    Pliirnl 
,    rhitloarp.;    F.  ».  U. 
.    Johrulonll :    F.  i.  M. 


CAkTCOPEFLDs ;   PUntlion 
ephedmlilM;    plinthon 
luuirinAlui ;    Bcnlham 


myMida :    Hnliii4er 
(areyl;    F.  v.  M. 
ercDJOphLLft ;    CimnJn 

.    ocddenuUi :    KnctUcN 


M.    tincUii:    Rdllon 
JU.    imniUlloi 
U.    AilefOan 


1i.....GooqIc 


LIST  C^  EXTRA-TROPIC  WIST  AUBTRAUAN  PLANIS— CORfinua^. 


P.  DeRwlophonu :    f.  v.  M. 

P.  poljuHlni);   F.  v.  v. 

P.  braehf phylliu :    F.  >,  ^L 

P.  Trroiiculnrli ;    F.  v.  H. 

Birnu :  in\w\ 


B.  cnDoruni :    B4llla 

B.  dneiu:    FUJIon 

B.  craKHvni:    Brnll 

B.  kpldonctato :    F.  i 


RiciKOCiBpr:    JI«>niita]nM 
R.    tnbcTPuUtiu;   J.  Miillcr 


.    crlGoMH.    Ar*r,  c 


-  m:  iuiS3 

C  MuUnJTta:    F.  t.  M. 

C  Ueutpldite:    Bealtom 

C  thnjotdM:   Ulquel 


C.    aciiulai    F.  • 


SAPtNTlACXAE.-, 


HimoDDinuOx  i    DnlonUfnci 
H.    amrlaHum ;    DMtaninlnr* 

mnominx :   Endllelicr 
D.    HuVdU:    KndUchiT 
D.    StuvUI;    F.  T.  M. 

DoDaKAU :    tJnnr 
D.    bDmUto:    P.  T.  U. 
D.    pctKKarlt:    F.  t.  U. 

d!  nuroUs!   Ilookcr 

D.  lobuUU;    F.  <•■  K. 

D.  pUrmldlullB :    Tumuilnow 

D.  pUt7pt«n:    F.  t.  M, 

D.  puhriKun  :    F.  t,  II. 

D.  plnifolh:    MInnd 


,  dliarlou:    ikntlwii 

.  biirurltnllt ;    Brhr  .1 

.  Irtflita:    t.  1.  M. 

.  humfliin;    Mlqud 

,  heiMdn ;    F.  i.  U. 

.  crlooida:    Mlqut^l 


caultolbi : 


quadriloeulm :  P.  T,  M. 
Pkt),lakthc«  :    Un 

cnHllnlJiu :    J.  MW'ller 
cklTcinui:    LiNIIirdlirr 


a    Abririnla:    A.  nkhard 

Adiiuxa:    Okudirhiud 
A.    tonHiitfn:    aiudlchiiul 
A,    qmdiipartJM ;    Qiudlrhiu'l 

U  RTK :  ACEA  E. — VlTKIEK  »I, 
FICCJJ;    Twirnelwt 
P.    plH^nxU:    CunriLniliam 

P.  •fcMLIi ;    O.  FOMIM 

C  A  nu  A  B I K  EA  E.  -  MiH  cin. 

C  DiuclriTilili :    Ijiblllardlrri.' 

C  Hichodnn:    M]q»el 

a  Rbua;    Slfbfr 

C  Huwlliiia;    Mkiiifl 
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L.    lUclloUi :    Hooker 


OuTiLLU  1    Brown 


pcUoUre  :    Brown 


cphedrdda : 
Toddll;  F.  ' 
poljceplMUiin 


peeiinata :    Brown 


■lirw  :    F.  I.  M.  A  TsU 


..Google 


LIST  OF  iacTRA-TRopic  WEST  iOSlEAUAN  PLAJtTS — Continued. 


upuwnldca :    lldm«' 
TnutrUu:    T.  >.  U. 
tumamim-.    Hooker 
WUiont ;    CuQblnghun 

Inil^i:    KIpplit 
BromU;    Hriwiir 


plnUoU*:    llrimntt 


quoHfoda  i    KrovD 
niekhuDi;    HHiHirr 
uriloUa  ;    (^nnlDKliuB 
HutceUI;    Hemnrr 


KxbK  :    MFlBncr 


iwlybnlryi:    M<4«iwr 

nemiioiitiTlli ;    r.  i.  . 
pirailoia  :    F.  v.  M, 

Ivtrnohiloldii :    Mrim 
-  -    'Inn:    MHwrwr 


Liikultia  -.    itilmorr 

_.     :    ilelBwr 

O.    uu[tean>:    F.  t.  H. 


O'.    5i 


Haeia  :  Schnder 
CunnJimhunU  ;    Rroirn 

QucrocArp*  ;    Cunninf  b&Li 

cnntlaUa:    Utiwier 
BrookHini :    F.  J.  H. 


oUiqui :    Broon 

incnmtt ;    Brown 
flibFlllloU*;    Wrimna 
BmwnU^    MrfHMT 

H.    sfntaphTlIn :    Brown 

"     UMaDtlu :    Bmwn 

mfVKlofpcrmA  :    MtiMoa 
eli»L>;    UWtUnUrrs 
crthnrrhynctu ;    F.  t.  M. 
■ — -■- ■in.      MfJiWHT 


.:s..vGooqIc 


LIST  OF  EKTRA-TROnC  WB8T   AU8TBALIAS   PLANTO — COntinved. 


.  pulobellt ;    Brown 

.  HdMDctl :    Lohmum 

,  DUtou;    teowii 

,  ipbaenicvpi :  Browa 


,    TcrlldlUts ;    Bro<m 
.    drrindmldn :    Baiter 


Brownll :    Bul*r 


.  ludgiu :    Mdnncr 

,  Hoo1(m1»m;    Mctanur 

.  nrlonolei ;    UniUff 

.  Vlctorlu;    MdHner 

.  ipHkiHi-    Brawn 

.  BaiUrl;    Brown 

:  CS. 

.  Oltrl; 

.  UnrUi^..-,    

'  CBndollMn* :    lleiinm 
Dbtutou  :   Brawn 


t>.    lalutii ;    Bravr 


D.    ShutUeworthlai 


O.    oMiui :    Itmvn 


RUBICAEAE.— A.  I~ 

Oldekluidu  1    I 

O.    RiUoIdH:    r.  t.  M. 

O.    eliUnddca ,    F.  t.  k 


E.    operrululnii ;    F.  T.  M. 

OAum :   Dodoen 
Q.     Aiutnle;    Dc  CindoUe 


D.     Wlr 
n.     KIpi 


C    Ch(I«:    Unite 

U.     HurllFfi :    Benttum 
K.    m>d>TU|sUna ;    Ct«n 


n,    itunnon ;    TJndleT 

D.     nowlli;    Uralkj 

D.     mucronutaW :   Braw. 


PhItIwUb:    HHwitr 
.     plummti  Brown 
.     MnrHonildU:    Brown 
.     Tfsllta :    Klppfn 


Bbichtoomi  :   ( 

a  (OnkMn*;   Soniler  «  F.  t 

I  eaa:; ' 

R  pu«UlA:    SlnU 

B.  Mudlrrl :   Sondpr 

R  imimlrM  ;    F.  t. 

B.  nilinliFri;    B^nll 

B.  cheUoairp4;    F.  t 


UST  OF  KXTSA-noFfC 


ADSnAUAX  nASTS—contintrd. 


p.    detnmna;    De  CtnMOe 


PmnriCLO-f ;    ElUat 


MumboidUuiiuB : 
lUtoti:    F.  r.  M. 
ittHwum ;    TumvilEDw 
■UtAum  ;    ficnliiun 
oppoilUoMmB  :    S.  Mom 


:   3.  Hoon 


a.  lalwklbiiiD^    IJntiF 

a.  Junntcum :    Thuii>i 

a.  IsduUim:    J    Mtnk> 

P.  suptuUdtIa : 


P-     pnrruviim ;    P.  t.  U. 
P.    chirnnUiiiiB ;    F.  t.  U. 
P.     PnlakU  :    F.  t.  U. 


U.    TnoMI^    r.  I 
U^    PTfiikBeuBi » 

-      kJouubTp.  X.  ur' 
jS-ml  i    F.  ..  M. 
(timl«T«:    F  T.  M. 
MvoctiiMun  ;    BftiihiiB 
FrmthU  ;    F,  t.  M. 
FVRMil ;    F.  T.  M. 
polrcTiituliim :    BsiUuB 
eorrmbotuin  :    BcnUiuo 
hcTc :    Bcnihun 

H.     Dlntarpholcpki :    Benitum 


UBT  OP  KXTRA-TROPIC  WB9T 

H.  OIMI :   F.  T,  H. 

H.  wnbiguum  .1   Turcunlooir 

H.  ipleiditum ;    D«  CuidoOa 

H,  puMalt:    8.  Moore 

H.  Hmlp«pp«um :    DC  CsndoUc 

U.  AgjroiloUit:    DuKham 

h!  oijrr]«tum :    De  C«ridoll« 


H.    sdiutura :    BcnUum 
H.    Kpldophrlliini :   r.  v.  u. 
TIBONIA  :    F.  1.  It. 

T.    phriiniBgU :  P.  T.  u. 


ADSTRAUAN  PLANTS— C(m(tna«i. 
a.    kndinolde* :    Tureunlna* 


a    BrownU:    F.  T.  M. 
C.    Leulnel ;  F.  v.  M. 


ootymbou ;    Llodlcr 

lliLunu :   CuodI 
.    toiulloU*:    Caulnl 
.    Kempel;    F.  ».  M. 

TOKiHTHUS :    Tureiuiloo» 

',    kueUorl ;    BenUiuD 
DUjor  I    Turcxanlnow 

QCIHRU  :    Cuiill] 


cipHiumini :  A.  onr 

ailFBALODK  ;    A.  Orv 


Q.    uBglnonini ; 


CBTHoaOCiraiLiis ;   SUmU 
tomenleljui ;    BmUlwn 
.    pHudnu :   SleeU 

SuaBMcuiA :    LliiD* 


m!  heUehryioldei ;  A.  Ony 
H.  lutTruUeoui;  Bcathua 
M.    OueriDM;    F,  T.  M. 

AirollNTHDa  ;    Wtodland 


uiU-ilula :    Hookrr 
Cwniu ;    Linn* 

)ionapUaliii ;    Unne 
ymnmofne  ;    F.  t.  M. 
uitnlii:  J.  lloolin' 


,    orblFulU'li  -.   Lourelro 
,    Cunnliuthainl :    F.  t.  U 
.     Uieapldlolila :    F.  *.  U. 


■luilllui ;    Benihun 
.    Mllnct :    Builhun 

CuonlnRhuDll ;  Benihun 
.  phj'lUmptului :  Benihim 
,     mleropaldM :   btnUlun 

mlcrocephdui :  BMittum 
,     Druminondll ;    1*^^^™ 

Slnapiului ; 

uyRnftCuB ;    BftnuiwD 
.    ikMlsr;    BenUwoi 
.    demlliui;    UonU.tm 

'.    implulauUi :    Benlhui) 
(jN'I'limn  ;    Cmnlnl 
.     BurkllUl:     BtnUum 


:    BaiUum 


Isonoraii :    Tutrii 
'  ltmnJnltoU> ;    Turcun 
StmcTO ;    Toumi 
.    Orcgorll:   F.  i.  M. 
.    UuUii;    SoUndw 

,    brachynlowiii ;    F.  ». 


Bkcchtitb)  ;   RiOnwiua 
l^]dlald«> :    Turcunlnow 


hitpidiili :   I>«  CtndoUa 


..:s.v  Google 


LIST  OP  EXTRA-TROPIC  WB8T  AD8TEALUN   PLASTS-— continued. 

:-    longUoto ;    F.  T.  U.  Q.  Bitonlau :    F.  t.  H. 

■^    Ul^:    Llndler  a.  cosrula:    Brown 

O.  GrtchapliylU  i    D*  Vrlete 

a.  HubUII:    F.  i.  U. 

O.  pM7B(ap«n>iB :    Bra*n 

a.  BonneriiM:    F.  >.  H. 

a.  (nndinon :    Slmi 

a.  HuMkeani :    F.  v.  H. 

a.  h«€TaehU*;    F.  t.  U. 

O.  oonrnoctriM : 


.    ruMlloruni ;    P.  i 

.    c«Mjrl :    F,  T.  U. 

Scaevola:   1 

OrOMerl ;  F.  t.  U 
lomentou;  Oaudll 
■CilpUclDi:    F.  T. 


ranlaCM :    IMnthud 


BrwkiUu 

F  ».  M. 

DiUda;    Braim 

Poroc»ry»; 

F.  T.  U. 

■tuniuu: 

Brc«n 

holOMTlOM 

D«  candolle 

De  vrfew 

orwHoUi; 

longUoUa; 

De  VrlMC 

bnlcoUu: 

BHithUD 

the>lotd«; 

Bei.ll«UD 

muroptiTlU 
ptatyphyll. 

:    BenUwn 

LlndlW 

B.    luTlculiiU  1    Bcnliiun 


IflU  :     BenthUB 


rii 


tormU:    LibUUrdim 


•ertcophf ]■■  ;    F  i 

humifuH:'  De  Vi 
[udmilata :  Bcnll 
■tenofihrlli :    Bait 


Telopitri ;    Brown 
HndU:    Brown 
plnniUBdt      "  ' 


mlmukildoi 
Unullots; 


.     Unullob* ;    F.  • 


.    aliuo ;    F.  T.  M."" 
,    aiUonnli ;    Brown 
.    mitropun :    F.  r.  M. 

lunproipermH  ;    F.  v.  M. 

olaflonluw*  ;    F.  t.  U. 

.  DaTieril ;    F.  t.'  M. 

.  «onnata:    F.  t.  U. 

.  dlicophan :    F.  T.  M, 

.  trliwrtlt:    l.sUlUnllm 

.  microphjills :    Bentham 


pinidou ;   Brown 
rowt :    3.  Moorr 

DMcralplntn ;   F.  t. 


arVTBTAlUB  SYTOonUB.-F. 
0  Kim  A  N  EA  K.— NWW«. 


Ruttruu  :    RMioiulint 


BerudUni:    F.  t.  M. 

OooDiNU;  Smith 
phrlLcolda :    F.  t.  U. 
Yladdft  :     Brown 

Dt  VrliM 


_.        M.  A  T«te 

T*ri> :    Brown 
•tropldolau  ;    F.  r.  U. 
ImtU:    Bcnlhun 
Klntord:    F.  r.  H.  «  Tste 
uDiroCrldu:    F.  T.  U. 
MnlcuUu :    Brown 
Bedenuo;    Smllh 
"nthOfpanni :    F,  *.  M 
m:   Brown 


8.    ludda  ;  Bro*  n 


L.    cruilloU*  i    Brovn 


lUTlilorr 


.Google 


LIST  OF  EXTRA-TROPIC  WB8T  ADaiKAUAN  PLANTS — continued. 

BOLAN  ACKA  S.— HUUH. 
Soukdm:   Tournefort 
8.    olfimni ;    liane 
a.    rimOe;    F.  t.  H. 
8.    luclculaluni ;    F.  t.  M. 
Imurn:    UniUer 

jrriDion  o,    vdkuit' —  "    " ' 

8.    rapeu :    Femn 

JASIDNEAE.— A.  L.  ni  Jinunr. 
JumtVH  1   Toumltrt 
J.    Onctn;    Brown 


APOCTNKAB.— A.  L.  DA  Juasno. 

ALtXUl     BlDkl 

A     btuUoUa :    Brown 

WiunBiu:   Brown 
W.    CuimlnflwDill ;    B«at  hun 

LTOKiU ;   Brown 
L       ilUphiinoi>hletM ;    F.  >.  H. 


Aunrslo :    Brown 

.    Uuuli:    F.  >,  M, 
.    Xcmpnni ;    F.  r.  11. 

HiUDmu :    Bmwn 
-     LtMlhardtliiik  ^    F.  t.  M. 

(VOLVULACBAE.-  A.  I.,  u 


L  Ph  Cipru:  aolh 
I.  ■qiuUea;  Ftnlud 
I.     MueUul:    DinUiun 

OonTolTrlra ;   Tmimeftrt 
C.    mabrtrrt :    Slnii 

PoLTumu:    Brown 


NtooTURt :    Tourorlact 
.    nuTsoteni :    Lrhnwnn 

ANTHOTKOCRI  :     RtHUCtMI 

HDnon :    BndllrhFr 


A.     OaMi 


SCBOPHV  LARINAK— Hi 
MiMOi.rs; 
IC.    gruUii:    Brown 


ro*«;    F.  *.  M. 

UnUoUiu :    IJniiF 
DtOiONSRt :    R.  A  G.  Fonter 
.    repmi;    R.  A  O.  FonUr 
CHBM)  :    Unne 
OMJfa:    IJnnc 

.    humlUt;    Brown 

.     rotundlloU* :    llnoker 


HoDphTll.;  F. 
pcdiHairii:  F. 
korginli;  F. 
Klnfltl:  F.  t. 
QunoLi ; 
ptduncubts  : 
PeniTUni:    U 


PTilduU  ;    LLnnf 

FlFUDim  :    DrHIr 


■ogle 


LIST  OF  EXTRA-TROPIC   WHST  AUSTEAUAN  PhAmB— Continued. 


UXOttOJi ;    UndMIl 
L.    iqiutlci :    LIddb 

Vkohoi  i    TouTDBfort 
V.    diftuui    Brawn 
V.     cbJtcIiu  ;    Brown 
V.     pengrliu;    Unno 

Bnioaimi :  Udiw 


Kntmtau ;    TouraafDrt 
K    Kkbn ;  'Brown 
OEOBANOKKAB-A.  L.  M.  J 


O;    AunnUana:    F.  t.  H. 
LEHTIBUr.ABlNAE.— L.     6. 
Utbicdlaiia  ;    Llnne 
V.    flsiuoa;    Viihl 
U.    tlmplu :    Brown 
V.    TOlublUi;    Brown 


POLTKmraoLTi :   LihmnaD 


u. 

potUl^rlu  i    r.  T.  M. 

H. 

S^hrll.:    B«U»« 

H. 

obonta:   r.  *.  U. 

H. 

oMuh;    BcDlham 

H. 

MriM>:  Boithui 

H. 

bubiu:    ButUns 

MTrtoii. .  r.  T.  M. 

a! 

ITBOl  i     F.    T-    M. 

H. 

«iiUi :    8.  Utxn 

«Mb»:    BMthu. 

h! 

hunilUil    BtothUD 

H. 

H. 

H. 

br»ohrphylU:   !■  ':"■ 

UioiocoBTa ;   Broi 
U.    IsngUolU :    Benlhun 
H.    lonciBon:    V.  t.  H. 
H,    unullolU :    Baithui 


glibn ;    BcnUiuE 
umtU:    BcdUiu 


Tiucmnm  i    Tounwfort 


j!    In 


LA  DIATA  G .— ADAjraoM. 
MiNTHi :    Toui-ncfort 
IL    ntureMdn ;    Brown 

Pbostanthdii  :    L*blUirdler 
WIlkiMna;    F.  t.  M. 
Bul«r1 :    CunninghuD 
CuDDtKlU:    F.  T.  M. 
eanillniUU:    F.  y.  U. 


VERBBNACRAK.— ADtMOB. 
Spi>i<>*bihnds  ;    Cunnlniluni 
.    teucillflorui ;    I.  t.  H. 

LIFFIl  :     IlOUICOII 

..  nodlflM* ;    CI,  Rldurd 

LlCHNOsTAruTS  i    Hnoker 

,  ■IMctni:    Hookrr 

.  CUtlonl;    F.  t.  U. 

.  TcrbMcUoUi ;    F.  t.  M. 

.  l«Tucln« :   Hooker 

,  WaleotUI ;    F.  *,  M. 

NntCAStU*  ;    F.  T.  M. 

«.  ctedotileh*:    F.  v   M. 

«.  bncteon:    F.  i.  M. 

•I.  chrjKilrfch»;    V.  ».  M. 

S.  heiirrhfM:   F-  ».  M. 

S.  ipodlotilcha :    F.  T.  M. 

IT.  cephiUntlu:    F.  *.  M. 


oy  Google 


UST  OP  EXTRA-TROPIC  WET   AnSTRAUAN   PLANTS — Continued. 
OKtjimai    DnuninorHl  mnd  Harrar 

'~  t    iVut^sTF.'  i 


X.  ElbbodroUn :  F.  t.  M. 

B,  homoplullra ;  S.  Monro 

E.  coeiHia;  9.  Itaae 

X.  VeronJca  ;  9.  Mnnre 

K.  mlcrothcei;  F.  v.  M 

B.  wlenotjiFtu  :  F.  v.  M. 

t  YournfU;  F,  t.  M. 

McopoRin  :  Binki  A  SalBiidtr, 

H.  Dtmptrrl;  Cunnlnffhun 

H.  Innilsrc ;  Brown 

JJ.  «wr«tum  :  Brown 

U.  oppoiltirollum :  Brown 

U.  humll; ;  Brown 

U.  plityrarpum :  Bmwn 

M.  Becker! :  F.  i.  il. 

U.  uluHoIdH :  Turcunlnow 

ASPBRIFOIJAE  — IIAI.LB. 

CTKoaumtrii : 
C    DrunuoondU :  B«nUwm 


CTuamiRU :    Turcunlnaw 
'   TurcunlnawU  ;    F.  t.  U. 
CLRODDDnuH :    Biirirunn 


MTOI^RINAE.  — BIOWK. 

BiaQ?sii.i:    Brown 

■   UicUnlvl^    F.  t.  M. 

—- CTlmihylU ;    F.  t.  M. 

ftalit:    RtaitMB 


Mridnori :  BcnUum 
cjin«:  UiVUcj 

UlYinduluu;  Bndllrtic 

XI ;  S,  Moore 
errims;  Eodllrlier 
Kiuoinoi-iuH ;  Toiim 

Eurorapum ;  Unne 
undaUlnm:  Vahl 
uptrrlmum :  Brown 


E  P  AC  R I DE  A  E. — Re  on 


A    Icniiltlor* ;  Undtqr 


LIST  or  EXTRA-TROPIC  WEST  AUSTEAUAN  PiJiSTS— continued. 


C^T  3i»^-  - 

8. 

S. 

mlerodoaU:    F.  t.  U. 
IMlUda;   Sprangal 

s: 

ESsS-i.'.i"- 

BcniiHcu:    Spnngcl 

8. 

dun :    ¥.  ..  M. 

huoiUuM^   PenoMi 

mliltlflon:    Sprengd 

SpMTldlt;    F.  Y.  M. 

a. 

obWeu;   F.  y   U* 

s. 

iin>»iloJU  :    F.  -.  U. 

mlerootlri :   F.  *.  H. 
Butffir  F.  T.  U. 

a. 

mnUbn:    F.  t.  H. 

longUlon ;    F.  t.  M. 

a. 

cocrnoarpi ;    F.  t.  M. 

TgrUdlUU:    Sprmgd 

8. 

Woodill;    F.  T.  11. 

•llemliSi;   ^S^ 

b: 

Icptanthi:    F.  t.  U. 

pttukl    Sprcnsct 

8. 

mUlDlU.;    aprengcl 

MmUan:    Sprenffd 

MptulkU  :    F.  T.  M. 

a. 

diprtMn;    aprwigd 

moluu:   Spraigol 

3, 

SKu;=rrt. 

OUOAMBLI*;    Brown 

J, 

pumlUo:    Brown 

hinuu  :   F.  T.  U. 

Bbachtlohi  :    Sonda 

«(iuiirf<»;   T.  >.  U. 

phfUMUclVi :    F.  V.  M. 

S.'Cni.J'.r-'lH. 

flonilHiui ;    F.  t.  M. 

1 

IMidulum:    Baithun 
^nui;    LIndLcr 

oirlniiu;    SpraigBl 
bncteolirli ;    F.  •.  IL 

phnUoUuBi:    F.  *.  M. 

C 

COLiAiiTiiinA :   StM^acln 

toiuLi:    F.  *.  H. 

QUbenJl ;    F.  t.  H. 

T 

PMTinon:    BcnUiiun 

gndKi',    aprmgU 

LTUNDIa:    Brawn 

teleuUrl.;    F.  v.  M. 

L 

VjipUnthi :    F.  i.  M. 

L 

gncUlliu.  :    F.  T,  U. 

dllitum  :    Brown 

aymbltmnli ;    F.  t,  M. 

L 

■picuLiU;   Sprtngd 

L 

Dlegana;    aondv 

'^Ml^'i'  ^^' 

ffiSIv'V.f-M."- 

C 

rubni    Brown 

Akdiuohu:    Brown 

eucuUiu:   BpiwEd 
obtuoM;    F.  T.  il. 

oolowB  ;    F.  T.  U. 

A. 

pilrld*  i    F.  ».  U. 

A 

flmbrUU :    F.  V.  U. 

A 

hUCoIIi:    Benthun 

A 

ln»olucr»U:    Sooder 

ptumlflore:    F.  t.  h. 

A 

A 

A 

liUflon;    F.  T.  U. 

ruUeuniU:   F.  t.  H. 

A 

gncUli :    De  Cuidolle 

bre.lcu«ili;    F.  ».  U. 

i 

Lin.1.;    Un.Ul7      ^^ 

EZliais;  It*!? 

A 

AlUltU;    F.  >.'»! 

I 

SSEJXI   B^ 

paidiiU;    Bpnngd 

* 

■ubuliU;    Bcnlhim 

..S..V  Google 


LET  OF  ETTBA-TROPIC  WEST   AUSIItAUAN    PUNTS -O'B/tfi 
Pusonnuni ;  Broirt 
I.  itrkhnitarh 


oiKulUuim:  O.  KftrhcfbM^i 


APKMLUI  anCR(WPKWUZ.-r.  > 


mMFERAR—HiLLDL 

a 

Cjunus:  Veni«»it 

PTDusTTira:  Bn>w<i 

Hod  ;  Bdithun  A  J.  HnokT 

r. 

«™^  Bwwn 

I- 

ntnii :  Bfown 

nrmam-.  BrowD 

f- 

{: 

tart-u;  Undk, 

nil»;  Brown 

P. 

fllUU;  UndlFT 

Niniu ;  Oacrtiwr 

CAm* :  Bro*n 

tt 

nlriU:  UndkT 

CTCADKAK-I.  C.  RiraAMi. 

Dkaiiu;  IJndlr^ 

FumM:  Mlqucl 

IX 

eUMka:  ijndkT 

DtmI:  F.  t.  H. 

aO»OOOTTI.SDOHXAZ.~B^, 

bHlTHM  PHl(7iiH-r.  1.  K. 

OKCHIDEA  B.  -  HiLLM. 

OAnaODia  :  Rnicn 

.    (nuDddia;  Brawn 

THBUITinu ;  R.  A  O.  Tonui 
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1 
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T. 

T. 
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T. 
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T. 
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InuUwi 
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10. -FOREST  RESOURCES. 


(By  Iht  UU»  J.  Ednie-Bro 
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I  have  much  pleasure 
Fonsta  of  Western  Australia,  which  however,  necessarilv,  cannot  be 
iti   comprehensive    as   one    would    wish   in    consideratiao    of    the 
ma^itude  and  increasing  importance  of  the  interest  involved. 

In  all  my  experience  of  forests  I  have  not  l>een  privileged  to 
deal  with  anything  ho  full  of  poBeibilities  towards  permaneot 
national  wealth  as  is  the  catte  with  those  in  this  State,  and  thus  I 
majr  be  permitted,  first  of  all,  to  indjcate  some  geaeral  facta  >;«*' 


upon  the  Bubject  and  appropriate  to  a  full  and  better  understanding 
of  this  branch  of  rural  economy  in  theae  days. 

A  few  jeara  ago  Australia  was  known,  to  the  great  productive 
population  of  the  world,  as  a  source  onlj  for  the  aupplj  of  gold 
and  wool  ;  and  to-dar  even,  Dotwithstanding  her  vast  natural 
forests,  she  has  no  statistical  position  as  an  exporter  of  timber  or  of 
materials  manufactured  from  it.  This  fact,  in  the  fa^  of  an 
estimated  area  of  47,000,000  acres  as  spread  over  all  the  States 
upon  which  useful  marketable  timber  ie  growing,  is  significant,  and 
shows  one  bow  low  we  stand  iatemationally  in  the  timber  trade, 
notwithstanding  our  great  advantagee  and  possibilities. 


quoted  in  our  cables  from  Europe,  America,  India,  and  Africa,  and 
we  read  of  it  in  the  most  important  scientific  journals  and  maga- 
zines of  the  present  dey ;  and  although  it  embraces  a  large  and 
comprehensive  subject,  and  one  of  very  great  importance  commer- 
cially to  these  States,  atill,  strange  to  say.  the  scope  of  its  applica- 
tion and  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  commodity  to  which  it  refers  are 
extremely  vague  to  tee  ordinary  reader,  who  is  equally  in  the  dark 
as  ref^ards  the  systematic  administration  of  the  forest  lands  as  a 

fiart  of  sound  economy.  We  have,  there  is  no  doubt,  to  acknow- 
edge  one  example  of  systematic  administration  in  the  States,  and 
to  recognise  its  existence  to  some  extent  in  two  other  caaes,  but, 
considered  as  a  whole.  Australia  is  practically  a  stranger  to  the 
science  and  art  of  Hrboriculture,  as  it  is,  unquestionably,  to  the 
value  of  its  6uO  species  of  timber  trees.  I  am,  nevertheless,  pleased 
to  be  able  to  state  that  the  forests  of  Weetem  Australia  are  yet 
practically  unharmed  fur  all  purposes  of  successful  conservation 
and  ordinary  thiuoings  and  clearings  of  the  matured  timber.  This 
fact  must  be  emphasised  to  the  people  and  to  the  markets  of  the 
world  generally.     The  other  States,  however,  cannot  say  the  same 

The  forests  are  Nature's  gift,  and  should  be  looked  upon  and 
dealt  with  accordingly,  as  an  inestimable  inheritaace  of  great  com- 
mercial and  climatic  value  j  besides,  much  of  the  land  upon 
which  the  best  timber  grows  is,  as  a  rule,  of  little  or  no  value  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  I  maintain,  without  any  fear  of  logical 
contradiction,  that  what  is  now  upon  it  is  the  very  best  kind  of 
crop  that  will  ever  be  seen  there.  To  destroy  it  therefore,  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  more  blades  of  grass,  is  suicidal  and  reprehensible  in 
the  extreme. 

I  want  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that,  although  I  touch 
upon  the  timbers  growing  upon  other  portions  of  the  State,  this 
is  practicallj[  a  report  upon  its  South-Western  District  only,  and 
as  this  district  emotaces  what  may  be  termed  the  only  real  com- 
mercial forests  of  the  territory,  the  purposes  of  this  contribution 
to  the  "Year  Book"  will  be  thereby  served. 
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The  Prthcipai.  Fobbst  Tebes  op  thb  State. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  members  of  our  forest 
flnr&,  ao  far  as  yet  koown,  giying  their  natural  orders,  Bystematic 
and  vernacular  names,  and  then  a  short  descriptive  reference  to 
each  tree  showing  its  uses  and  possibilities  : — 


SfMenutlc  1 


BiTCTliukiiL 

S«-nds  buikda. 
Nurow  t«Tad  banksiL 
Hfluiafl'  bantiift. 


sn.flowtrins  ffi 


GimtAt'Wood. 
BlnajniiD. 

Bad-IoimiBg  tUUM. 
Gjpr«u  PinB. 

Sandalwdod. 


The  forests  of  Western  Australia  contain,  as  we  see  in  this 
lilt,  a  very  considerable  number  of  genera  and  species  of  trees,  but 
of  theae  a  few  only  are  at  present  known  to  be  of  any  real  commer- 
cial value.  It  is,  of  course,  to  these  that  this  report  has  special 
reference,  and  in  order  to  clearly  specify  them,  I  shall  now 
enumerate  their  peculiarities,  properties  and  uses. 

Jarrdk 

This  is  without  doubt  the  principal  timber  tree  in  the  Western 
AustraUati  forests,  and  no  one  would  for  a  moment  dream  of 
speaking  of  it  in  other  terms.  It  is  predominant  above  all  others  in 
its  extent  of  forest,  the  various  uses  to  which  it  is  or  can  be  applied, 
the  part  which  it  ia  now  taking  in  the  ^reat  timber  export  of  the 
Btate,  and  the  esteem  in  which  it  is  locally  held.  Jarrao  and  Wes- 
tern Australia  are  almost  synonvmous  words,  and.  as  this  has  been 
tile  caae  from  the  earliest  days  since  tho  foundation  of  the  State, 
•0  it  will  now  remain  so  long  as  a  Jarrah  forest  exists.  I  do  not 
nmn  tnr  tbeee  remarks  to  AiapArage  in  the  least  degree  amy  ot  lAui 


other  commercial  woods  of  the  country,  but  simpl;  to  empliasiBe 
th>)  fact  that  Jarrah  is  the  principal  indiKenous  timber  of  thie  part 
of  the  AustniUaii  Contineat. 

In  general  uppearance  the  Jarrah  resembles  what  is  known  in 
the  other  States  as  the  stringj-bark.  Its  likeness  to  this  dirision 
of  the  Eucalyptus  family  is  very  marked.  The  bark  is  therefore 
persistent,  fibrous,  and  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  although  more  deeply 
indented  in  its  longitudinal  furrows  than  the  stringy-bark. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  fin  1  considerable  areas  of  Jaxrah  forest 
where  m^ny  uf  the  matured  trees  attain  heights  of  from  90ft.  to 
120ft.,  with  good  stems  3ft.  to  5ft.  in  diameter,  and  50ft.  to  60ft.  to 
the  first  branch.  Such  places  would  be  described  as  first-class 
Jarrah  forest.  Taking  an  average,  however,  of  these  forests,  I 
think  a  Jarrah  tree  of  a  gooiJ  healthy  stamp  and  one  representing  a 
fair  specimen  of  its  kind  would  run  about  90ft.  to  100ft.  in  height, 
and  from  2^(t.  to  3|ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base.  Under  such  con- 
ditions and  in  fairly  fiivourable  habitats,  trees  of  this  size  may  be 
expected  to  be  suund  and  convertible  into  good  marketable  timber 
without  much  wast«. 

The  Jarrah  is  confined  in  its  distribution  to  what  is  known  as 
the  South- Western  Division  of  the  State,  and  this  is  practically 
its  geographical  limit.  This  district  lies  along  tlie  Weat4?m  coast 
of  the  Statp,  between  latitudes  31  and  35  degrees  South,  and 
longitude  115  and  119  degrees  East,  and  repr^'sents  an  area  of 
country  extending  nearly  350  miles  from  North  to  South,  and  between 
50  to  100  miles  from  East  to  West,  embracing  all  that  portion 
of  the  country  upon  which  the  heaviest  rains  of  the  season  fall, 
the  iinnual  avera^y  r,iinfali  representing  40  inches  in  the  South, 
and  35  inches  in  the  North, 

The  Jarrah  is  purely  a  semi-coastal  tree,  by  which  I  mean  that 
it  is  not  found  anywhere  strictly  bevond  the  influence  of  the  sea, 
and  yet  is  not  at  all  partial  to  the  direct  effects  of  the  scA-breeMs. 
Perhaps  the  best  forests  of  the  species  are  found  from  20  to  30 
miles  off  the  coastal  line.  Whether  this  fatt  is  only  co-existent  with 
the  heavy  rainfall,  and  whether,  with  an  equal  rainfall  further 
inland,  the  growth  would  be  as  good  as  that  along  the  coast,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say. 

The  principal  habitat  of  the  tree  is  therefore  along  the  table- 
lands and  slopes  of  the  Darling  Range,  which  runs  through  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  South-Weatern  District.  Perhaps  the  best  areas 
of  Jarrah  lie  along  that  portion  of  this  range  from  the  Blackwood 
Biver  North  to  the  Helena  River,  with  the  choicest  portions  midway 
between  these  two  points. 

In  all  cases  this  tree  delights  in  an  ironstone  formation,  and 
it  would  almost  appear  as  though  the  rougher  and  the  more  the  site 
is  composed  of  ironstone  rocks  and  barren  of  almost  any  other 
T^etation,  the  better  the  tree  will  grow.  It  is  certainly  beyond  & 
doubt  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  timber  attains  its  greatest 
degree  of  soundness,  strength,  and  general  durability.     There  are. 
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it  is  tme,  some  fine  belts  and  patches  of  Jarrah  forest  to  be  found 
upon  man;  of  the  loner-lTing  portions  of  the  district  referred  to, 
ajid  where  the  gecJ<^cal  formation  is  composed  of  ironstone — 
as  for  instance  in  the  couatrr  iTiug  between  Quindalup  and 
Karridale — ^the  timber  is  t{ood  in  everr  respect;  bat  where  these 
lower-lying  portions  have  fairlT  good  sandv-loam  soils  the  timber  is 
sure  to  be  more  gummy  and  less  durable  than  that  on  the  higher 
ranges. 

Much  has.  of  course,  been  eaid  and  written  about  this  timber,  bat 
it  is  not  my  inteDtion  to  wade  through  these  details  and  give  the 
results  here;  suffice  it  to  sav  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
Western  Australian,  and  the  best  known  of  all  Australian,  timbers. 
My  own  opinion  of  it  is  that  it  is  one  of  great  excellence,  and  may 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  principal  timbers  of  Australia 
for  general  constructire  purpoHes.  I  have  been  shown  many 
specimens  with  surprising  records  of  durability  in  the  ground  and 
in  water,  salt  and  fresh,  and  these  of  themselves  testify  to  its 
wonderful  excellence.  I  have,  however,  observed  also  that  this 
timber  is  variable  in  its  chief  attractive  pro|.iertie8,  and  that  it 
is  sometimes  less  durable  than  at  others.  This  no  doubt  is 
accounted  for  by  cutting  at  the  wrting  season  of  the  year,  by  the 
character  of  the  soil  upon  which  it  is  grown,  and  other  matters 
which  I  shall  deal  with  later  on.  'Vhe  weight  of  the  wood,  when 
newly  cut,  is  a  little  over  TOlbs.  per  cubic  foot,  which  is  reduced  to 
601bs.  when  thoroughly  seasoned.  It  is  red  in  colour,  polishes  well, 
and  is  comparatively  easily  worked.  Some  of  the  principal  usee  t« 
which  it  is  as  yet  applied  are ; — Wood -blocking,  piles,  jetties, 
bridges,  boat- building,  posta,  furniture,  railway  slcepeni.  It  makes 
the  best  charcoal  of  any  timber  in  the  State.  It«  adaptability  for 
aU  kinds  of  out-door  work  is  well  known,  and  hence  it  is  considered 
the  staple  timber  of  Western  Australia. 

This  is  the  giant  tree  of  Western  Australia,  if  not  of  the  whole 
Australian  Coatinent.  The  latter  remark  is,  however,  disputed; 
but  the  assertion  is  made  without  niucJi  fear  of  contradiction.  It 
is  not  so  well  known  as  the  Jarrah,  owing  to  the  limited  field  of  its 
growth,  and  the,  at  present,  comparative  inaccPSBihility  of  its 
baUDts. 

There  is  much  t<i  be  said  in  favour  of  this  member  of  our  forest 
flora.  In  its  young  stage  it  lan  hardly  be  beaten  as  a  highly 
ornamental  tree.  Iieing  regular  in  its  growth,  stmight.  and 
umbrageous,  its  leaves  changing  in  a  few  years  from  being  of  an 
oval  shape  to  those  long  broad  ones  which  mark  its  more  matured 
condition.  I  consider  that  in  this  respect,  and  in  its  general  appear- 
ance as  well,  it  resembles  greaUy  the  sugar  (rum  of  South  Australia 
{E.  eorynocalyx).  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  fint>st  and 
most  grai-eful  tree  in  the  Australian  forests.  When  it  is  matured. «'-' 
has  attained  large  dimensions,  its  appearance  is  simply  grand  i 
extreme,  and  in  this  respect  at  least  the  Karri  puts  the  Jarr 
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into  the  sliade.  The  trees  are  almost  always  of  straight  growth,  aad 
tower  skjwards  for  great  heights  without  having  ereo  the  aembUnoe 
of  a  branch.  So  marked  are  they  in  these  respect*  that  they  look 
like  a  mass  of  upright  candles.  The  bark  is  smooth,  vellow-white  in 
appearance,  but  not  persistent  like  the  Jarrah.  It,  therefore,  peels 
off  in  flakes  each  year,  and  thus  the  tree  has  always  a  clean  bright 
appearance.  In  consequence  of  this  it  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a 
wmte  gum,  although  known  as  the  Kairi.  The  height  of  these 
trees  is  almoBt  phenomenal,  presenting  astonishing  productions  of 
nature.  As  a  rule  an  average  tree  may  be  put  down  at  200ft. 
in  height  and  4ft.  in  diameter  at  3ft.  to  4ft.  from  the 
ground,  and  about  120ft.  to  I50ft.  to  the  first  branch.  Trees  of 
this  size  are  generally  sound  in  every  respect,  and  may  be  expected 
to  turn  out  timber  free  from  the  usual  blemishes  of  dry  rot,  gum 
veins,  etc.,  to  which  large  trees  are  frequently  subject. 

Trees  of  the  size  indicated  are  common  objects  in  the 
Karri  forests,  but  much  lai^r  specimens  are  of  course  met 
with  now  and  again.  For  instanw,  on  the  Warren  River,  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  trees  which  attain  300ft.  in  extivme  height, 
over  180ft.  in  height  to  the  first  limb,  and  from  20ft.  to  30ft.  in 
circumference  at  ttie  base.  Of  course  these  are  eiceptional  cases, 
but  still  they  do  exist.  The  finest  tree  of  this  kind  wliich  I  came 
across  during  my  trip  was  at  Karridale  (M,  C.  Davies  &  Co.).  This 
is  called  "  King  Karri,"  and  the  following  are  some  measurements 
taken  in  connection  with  this  grand  specimen : — 

34ft.  in  circumference  at  3ft.  from  the  ground. 

160ft.  to  the  first  branch. 

14ft.  in  circumference  at  the  first  limb. 

Over  200ft.  in  extreme  height. 
From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bole  of  this  tree  from 
the  bottom  to  the  first  limb  contains  nearly  6,000  cubic  feet  of  timber. 
This  means  that  it  has  a  weight  of  over  40  tons  in  all ;  that  it  would 
take  one  of  our  ordinary  mills  at  least  four  days  to  convert  it  into 
sawn  stuff ;  and  that  it  would  form  about  a  quarter  of  the  loading 
capacity  of  one  of  the  ships  which  form  the  fleet  of  our  present 
export  timber  trade.  These  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  need 
no  comment.  I  question  if  there  could  be  found  appliances  in  the 
State  at  the  present  moment  to  deal  with  this  forest  monarch. 
Similar  cases  might  be  cited,  but  this  one  will  give  a  &ir  idea  of  the 
enormous  dimensions  to  which  this  species  of  timber  sometimes 
attains. 

The  "  Karri "  is  strictly  confined  in  its  range  of  locality  to 
the  South- Western  portions  of  the  great  South-Western  Division 
of  the  State,  or  thiit  part  of  the  latter  lying  between  Cupe  Hamelin 
on  the  West  and  the  Turbay  Estate,  near  Albany,  on  the  East.  Its 
geographical  condnes  are  embraced  within  longitudes  115  degrees 
and  118  degrees  East,  and  latitudes  34  degrees  and  35  degrei's 
South.  The  timber  is  red  in  colour,  and  has  verv  much  the  appear- 
aaoe  of  the  Jamb ;  indeed,  bo  like  are  the  two.  that  it  takes  a  good 
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jndge  of  both  to  distingxtish  each.  It  is  hard,  heaTj,  elastic,  and 
toi^i,  bat  does  not  dress,  nor  can  it  be  wrought  bo  easilj  as  its 
cont«inpbr&rT. 

It  ia  said  that  for  undei^ound  purposes  or  waterworks  the  tim- 
ber ia  certainly  inferior  to  some  other  kinds,  eapeciallj  to  that  of  the 
jamh,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  this  fact,  which  has  been 
demonstrated  time  after  time  in  the  State.  And  still  it  is  onlj 
fur  to  aaj  that  instances  have  been  brought  under  mj  notice  where 
.  posts  and  slabs  of  the  timber  have  been  known  to  have  been  in  the 
ground  for  30  and  40  jears  with  only  an  ordinary  amount  of  decay. 
This  ia  certainly  very  puzzling,  and  makes  one  doubtful  in  regard 
to  the  conclusions  generally  which  have  been  arrived  at  in  regard  to 
this  timber.  However,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  comparative  teats 
which  have  been  made  in  regard  to  its  tensile,  crushing,  and  break- 
ing etrengtb,  it  ranks  as  a  timber  of  a  very  high  order  indeed. 
We  must,  therefore,  pending  other  and  more  general  experiments, 
look  upon  the  Earri  timber  as  one  best  suited  for  superstructural 
works.  For  bridge  planking,  shafts,  spokes,  felloes,  and  lai^ 
planking  of  any  sort,  flooring,  general  wagon  work,  and  beams,  it  is 
oneqnalled  in  this  State.  For  street  blocking  it  is  also  valuable, 
and  for  this  purpose  seems  to  be  equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  its 
colleague,  the  jarrah,  in  that  its  surface  by  the  wear  caused  by  the 
traffic  does  not  render  it  so  slippery  for  the  horses'  feet.  As  is 
well  known,  this  timber  is  being  largely  eiported  for  the  Loudon 
street  paving. 

Titart 

This  is  another  of  ihc  commercial  trees  of  the  State,  and 
although  the  area  occupied  by  it  is  comparatively  limited  in  extent, 
still  its  importance  is  great,  and  hence  it  must  have  a  place  in  this 
section  of  the  class iticatton.  The  technical  designation  (gomphoce- 
phala)  has  reference  to  the  markedly  peculiar  swelling  or  hanging- 
over  appearance  of  the  lid  of  the  calyx  tube.  This  is  a  very  marked 
feature  of  the  species. 

This  handsome  Eucalypt  has  a  wonderfully  bright  and  cheerful 
appearance  in  the  forest.  The  hark  is  of  a  tcreyish-white  colour, 
and  is  smoothly  crinkled  and  persistent  throughout.  The  trees, 
therefore,  are  always  clean  and  bright  looking.  In  the  youug  stage, 
the  species  forms  a  very  ornamental  tree,  and  is  planted  as  such  in 
some  of  the  other  States.  It  is  straight,  well  clothed,  and  has  a 
heautiful  bright-green  leaf,  and  in  this  respect  is  not  unlike  the 
Karri.  When  the  tree  has  developed  out  of  the  seedling  and  sapling 
stages,  the  leaves  get  more  narrow  and  elongated  than  formerly. 
In  height,  this  species  attains  sometimes  to  150ft.,  and  in  circum- 
ference to  more  than  22ft.  at  the  base.  In  some  cases  the  trees  run 
up  to  70ft.  and  80ft.  without  a  branch,  hut,  as  a  rule,  they  have 
heavy  tops  with  boles  alwut  40ft.  to  the  first  branch.  They  do 
not  form  a  dense  forest,  but  appear  to  like  plenty  of  individual 
room,  although  this  observation  mar  be  only  one  of  conjeduTe  Itova 
the  present  Appearance  of  whut  remains  of  the  Tuurt  f  oresta.     - 


Sandalwood 

(Sanfolvm   ojfgnorvm). 

This,  although  only  a  tree  or  ehrub,  is  an  inaportant  factor  m 
the  timber  iodustry  of  Western  Australia,  and  therefore  has  a  place 
in  the  description  of  those  forest  products  which  have  assisted  to 
build  up  the  eiport  trade  of  the  State.  This  species  is  somewhat 
peculiar  in  its  appearance,  and  certainly  has  more  of  the  character 
of  a  large  bush  than  of  a  tree  proper.  It  haa  a  low  depressed 
habit,  and  is  conaequently  decidedly  branchy  and  heavily  topped.  It 
is  seldom  found  more  than  Sin.  in'diameter,  and  from  12ft.  to  ISft. 
in  heiffht,  with  stems  about  8ft.  to  10ft.  in  length.  In  a  good  many 
cases,  however,  stems  have  been  found  measuring  over  a  foot  in 
diameter  and  I2ft.  in  length,  these  weighing  from  Scwt.  to  €cwt. 
Trees  have  been  cut  which  produced  timber  weighing  more  than 
half  a  ton.  This  tree  is  found  fairly  distributed  over  the  mland  parts 
of  the  State,  except  in  the  South- Western  portion  of  it.  It  grows 
most  freely  on  barren,  sandy  soils,  and  is  frequently  intemiiied 
with  the  Wandoo,  York  Gum,  and  Morrell,  It  is  not  gregarious.  The 
present  revival  in  the  Sandalwood  trade  la  encouraging  in  view  of 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  experimeDt  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculture  in  Sandalwood  culture  at  Pingelly  which,  I  am  con- 
fident, warrants  further  efforts  in  this  direction. 

This  brief  review  of  what  are  at  present  Icnown  and  reci^nised 
as  the  trees  which  supply  the  export  timber  trade  of  the  State, 
does  not  comprise  the  whole  of  the  forest  wealth  of  the  territory, 
and  a  brief  reference  to  the  principal  members  of  what  may.  for 
distinctive  reference,  be  classified  as  being  of  a  secondary  type  is 
necessary  in  order  to  make  this  article  more  complete,  more  especially 
as  I  consider  that  some  of  these  trees  possess  timber  of  a  high  class, 
and  will  yet  become,  if  they  are  not  now,  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  SUte. 

Wattle 

{Aeacia  Hligna). 

The  word  '•  Wattle"  is  rather  ambiguous,  and,  in  Australia 
generally,  is  applied  to  any  species  of  the  Acacia  fiimily.  In  this  case 
its  application,  however,  has  reference  only  to  A.  toligna,  from 
which  the  bark  containing  the  mimosa  tannin  in  this  State  is 
obtained.  In  Mueller's  "  Select  Eitra-tropical  Plants,"  it  is 
designated  A.  hiophylla,  on  account  of  the  smooth  character  of 
the  leaves. 

The  Wattle  is  a  small  tree  at  best,  rarely  exceeding  30ft.  in 
height  and  one  font  in  diameter.  It  is.  however,  of  a  very  spread- 
ing hatiit.  with  timl)er  of  considerable  size  and  good  girth ; 
consequently  each  tree  Ijears  a  fair  quantity  of  bark.  In  appearance. 
it  is  a  somewhat  handsome  memlier  of  onr  forest  flora,  and  as  it  is 
umbrageous  and  lives  a  fairly  good  number  of  years,  jt  may  be  con- 
sidered a  fitting  subject  for  avenue  and  shade  purposes.  I  have 
Been  it  in  various  parts  of  the  State  South  of  the  30th  degree  of 
latitude,  bat  as  to  whether  it  was  in  all  cases  the  result  of  natural 
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f^wtb  I  am  unable  to  ea;^  ;  possibly  not,  as,  being  a  rather  hand- 
some tree,  it  ma;  in  some  instances  have  been  planted  for  ornamental 
porposes.  In  any  case,  however,  the  South- Western  District  of  the 
SU1«  ia  the  natuiul  habitat  of  the  species.  It  appears  to  frequent 
deep  rich  places,  where  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  moisture,  although  not 
of  4  Kt&gnant  nature.  A  special  feature  of  this  tree,  and  one  which 
commeadB  itself  for  cultuiul  purposes,  is  that  it  sends  out  suckers 
ftota  the  old  stump  after  the  parent  tree  has  been  cut  down.  This 
is  a  Talnable  peculiarity  of  the  species.  According  to  analysis,  the 
bark  contains  some  30  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid,  and  as  the  tannin- 
bearing  trees  here  are  somewhat  scarce,  its  cultivation  should  form 
a  fubject  for  industrial  attention. 

Ratpberry  Jam 

This  is  another  acacia,  and  well  known  in  the  Stat«.  It  is  a 
■mail  tree  of  about  30ft.  in  height,  with  stems  reaching  to  one 
foot  in  diameter,  and  boles  lOft.  to  I2ft.  in  height.  It  is  of  a 
handsome  rounded  shape  when  allowed  to  spread  out  its  branches, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  is  bright  green  and  somewhat 
pendulous.  The  vernacular  name  is  derived  from  the  peculiar  scent 
of  the  wood,  which  is  wonderfully  similar  to  that  of  raspberries. 
This  ia  truly  remarkable,  and  has  to  be  smelt  to  be  appreciated. 
An  oil  of  a  similar  flavour  is  obtained  from  the  wood  by  distillation. 
The  wood  is  very  dense,  and  is  largely  used  for  fencing,  survey  poets, 
etc.  In  the  ground  it  seems  Ui  last  for  ever,  and  has  the  peculiar 
hcult^  of  being  impervious  to  white  ants.  It  is  a  beautiful  wood, 
dark  m  the  middle,  with  a  white  margin  on  either  side,  very  heavy, 
and  would  make  an  eiceUent  timber  for  cabinet  and  ornamental 
work  of  all  kinds.  At  present  it  is  sometimes  turned  into  pipes  and 
walking  sticks.  A  large  quantity  is  now  being  yearly  cut  down  and 
burned  in  clearing  the  land. 

Badjong  ' 

{Acaeia  mierohotryc}. 

This  is  what  is  known  to  the  colonists  as  the  "  Wattle  Qrvm."  It 
ia  found  here  and  there  along  the  flats  and  river  banks  of  the 
homid  districts  in  the  South-West,  but  nowhere  in  the  dry.  hot  por- 
tions of  the  State.  Its  common  name  has  reference  to  its  distinctive 
peculiarity  of  yielding  or  exuding  large  quantities  of  gum  each  year. 
For  the  production  of  thin  useful  and  valuable  material  it  is  a  tree 
of  some  commercial  interest.  I  have  noticed  it  over  40ft.  in 
height  in  favourable  places,  with  a  diameter  of  nearly  18in. 
AJUiough  I  have  not  actually  seen  it  tried  for  the  tiurpose,  I  am  of 
Iheopinion  that  the  timber  of  the  species  might,  with  advantage,  be 
utilised  as  ordinary  barrel  staves  and  for  soft  wooded  turnery  of 
various  kinds. 

Pepperminl 

(j4f<mi>  fifKuota). 

This  is  sometimes  called  the  "Willow  Myrtle"  of  the  Soatii- 
Wwtem  portion  of  the  State,  but  it  ia  more  geaeraUy  V&omi 
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the  "  Peppermmt  Tree."  It  is  a  well-known  tree  here,  and  ie  found 
abtindantlj  along  the  sand  banks  and  river  estuaries  (rfthe  Western 
coast.  It  is  therefore  purely  coastal,  and  is  seldom  seen  further 
inland  than  15  or  20  miles,  and  then  only  in  the  fiats  and  sand-drifts 
or  washes  of  the  more  sheltered  portions  of  the  rivers.  In  excep- 
tional uases  I  have  seen  it  40  milea  from  the  coait,  but  only  a  few 
individuals  in  speciallj  favourable  spots.  The  species  is  very 
handsome,  and,  with  its  deuse,  drooping  foliage,  makes  a  fine  tree 
for  shelter,  shade,  and  ornamental  purposes.  As  a  tree  for  street 
planting  it  is  well  suited,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Albany, 
Bunbury,  and  Busselton,  where,  at  the  latter  township  especially, 
there  are  some  fine  avenues  of  it.  It  may  also  be  seen  growing  in 
Adelaide  Terrace,  Perth.  The  timber  is  hard,  durable,  and  makes 
an  excellent  firewood.  The  leaves,  when  crushed,  emit  a  strong 
perfume  resembling  peppermint,  hence  the  name.  The  oil  distilled 
rom  the  leaves  possesses  strong  antiseptic  properties.  The  "Pepper- 
mint Tree  "  often  grows  to  over  50ft.  in  height,  with  diameters  of 
stem  two  to  three  feet  at  the  bottom. 

Banana 

(B.  HHicttUla,  B.  liHonitii,  B.  ottniHto,  B.  Uduuni,  B.  iiMf/AU,  B.  fmidu,  B.  dnlola). 

These  trees  and  shrubs  form  an  interesting  feature  in  the  forest 
flora  of  this  part  of  Australia.  They  are,  however,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  more  ornamental  than  uttlit&rian,  and  I  shall  therefore 
only  refer  to  them  briefly  in  a  body,  and  not  individoally.  What  is 
known  as  the  "  River Banksia"(fi.  verticillata)  attains  the  dimensions 
of  a  fair-sized  tree,  and  ia  always  found  growing  on  the  rich  alluvial 
flats  or  banks  of  rivers.  It  is  a  rather  haudsome  and  well-grown 
tree,  and  when  tn  flower  with  its  yellow-red,  erect  cones,  combined 
with  it«  li^ht  green  leaves,  has  a  very  striking  appearance.  The 
wood  of  this  species  is  soft  and  light-coloured,  and  is  used  in 
furniture  making  and  for  some  purposes  in  house  fittings.  It 
would,  I  think,  make  good  staves  for  casks.  The  timber  of  all  the 
Banksias  is  largely  used  for  firewood. 

Sheaoak 

Of  these  Casuarinas  there  are  several  species  in  the  State 
which  come  under  the  category  of  trees.  The  ones  enumerated  in 
the  list  at  the  b^inoing  of  this  section  of  the  forest  tn^s  of  the 
State  are  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  family  here.  Ccuva- 
rina  Frateriana  is  the  species  chiefly  found  in  the  South-Westem 
Districts.  It  yields  a  good  timber  for  furniture  purposes ;  is 
fairly  light  in  weight,  and  beautifully  grained  in  its  growth, 
and  is  (or  was)  largely  used  for  shingles,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  well  adapted,  being  easy  to  split  and  durable.  It  is  also  a  very 
ornamental  tree,  and  is  therefore  suitable  for  planting  in  parka  and 
pleasure  grounds.  It  is  very  gregarious,  and  is  found  in  clumps 
here  and  there  through  the  Jarrah  and  Karri  forests.  I  have  seen 
it  on  dry  knolls,  upon  poor  soils,  and  upon  rich  river  flats  as 
well,  bat  klwara  of  greater  size  and  beauty  upon  the  latter.     The 
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otlier  Casnariuaa  meDtioned  in  mv  list,  as  well  as  other  species  not 
fmuneraled,  are  not  of  mucli  commercial  value,  although  each  has 
Ha  own  local  usee. 

Red  Gum 

{Sueaiyptut  OMtophtiUtt). 

Next  to  the  Jairah  there  ia  no  tree  which  is  bo  widely  distributed 
oTOT  the  timber  regions  of  the  State  as  the  Eed  Gum.  We  find 
it  iDt«rmised  with  the  Jarrah,  Wundoo,  Tork  Gum,  and  Karri.  In 
some  places  it  takes  precedence,  as  regards  numbers,  of  anj  of  the 
trees  roeotioned,  but  in  only  a  very  few  canes  can  it  be  lalled  gre- 
garious, and  even  then  only  upon  comparatively  small  patches.  All 
over  the  South -Western  Division  of  the  State  it  is  therefore  a 
craamon  member  of  the  forests,  and  this,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
embraces  the  extent  of  its  local  habitat.  This  gum  is  a  "  kino  "  of 
Knne  considerable  value  for  its  medicinal  properties.  It  exudes 
from  the  tree  in  a  thick  treacly  condition  during  the  summer — 
generally  from  the  trunk,  but  frequently  from  the  main  limbs  as 
well,  thus  giving  the  leaves  and  herbage  under  the  trees  the  appear- 
ance of  being  bestrewed  with  blood.  It  is  worth  about  £25  to  ^0 
per  ton,  and  is  easily  collected,  either  in  the  liquid  or  dry  stat«.  It 
is  used  locally  for  tanning  purposes.  The  bark  of  this  species  is  of 
a  bard,  rough,  and  irregularly-furrowed  or  broken  appearance,  there- 
fore adding  considerably  to  its  rugged  aspectr  Unfortunately, 
although  such  a  widely  distributed  species,  its  timber  can  only,  at 
present,  be  classed  as  of  second  rate  quality.  This,  of  course,  in  owing 
to  the  gum  veins  which  intersect  it  in  eveir  direction ;  otherwise  the 
wood  is  of  an  excellent  Idnd,  and  is  used  locally  in  short  lengths 
for  such  purposes  as  axe  and  other  handles,  spokes,  naves,  rails, 
harrows,  shafts,  and  other  farming  necessities.  It  is  not  used  for 
undei^round  work  of  anv  Idnd,  owing  to  its  ready  absorptinn  by 
white  ants.     It  makes  splendid  firewood. 

The  excellence  of  this  tree,  however,  lies  in  its  uniform 
umbrageous  and  spreading  character,  and  this  gives  it  the  unqualified 
name  of  being  the  best  shade  gum  in  our  forests.  When  standing 
slone,  and  allowed  to  spread  and  develop  its  branches,  this  tree  forms 
a  very  handsome,  picturesque,  and  shady  object.  In  those  portions 
of  the  country  which  are  devoted  to  stock  raising,  a  few  specimens 
uf  the  kind  become  a  necessity  in  the  summer  months.  The  flowers 
of  the  tree  are  large,  white,  prolific,  and  full  of  honey.  In 
eonsequence  of  this  fact  the  apiculturists  of  South  Australia  are 
plaating  it  round  their  holdings.  It  is  fast-gr.twing  and  highly 
raited  for  ornamental  planting. 

Wandoo 

(Biuutvliliia  mtimu). 

This  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "  White  Gum,"  but  more 
(generally,  I  think,  as  the  "  Wandoo."  The  specific  name  which  it 
bean  refers  to  the  curvature  of  the  lid  of  the  seed  vessel,  but  this  is 
hardly  sufficiently  pronounced  to  justify  tbe  deduction.  "  Wuadoo" 
is  the  kborijrioa]  term  Hpplied  to  tbe  Bpectes.     It  haa  a  T6T}  Ik.' 
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range  of  habitat,  and  may  be  aaicl  to  be  the  principal  forest  tr^e  on 
the  Eastern  slopes  of  the  Darling  Bauge. 

In  appearance,  it  hag  a  yellow- whitish,  blotchy  look,  not 
clean-white  like  the  Earn,  but  always  more  or  less  spectled. 
though  still  smooth.  It  is  a  well-balanced,  sturdy-looking 
tree,  and  ia  at  all  times  a  clean  bright  object  in  the 
landscape.  As  a  rule  this  tree  is  not  very  large,  but.  upon  an 
average,  specimens  60ft.  to  80ft.  in  height,  with  diameters  of  from  1ft. 
to  2|ft.  may  be  taken  as  fairly  repreBentative  of  the  species.  It 
is  true  that  I  have  seen  individual  trees  a  little  over  100ft.  high  and 
3ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  but  these  were  exceptionally  large  for 
the  class. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  timber  of  this  tree  is.  although 
occasionally  spoken  of  in  an  indifferent  manner,  of  a  rather  superior 
character.  It  is  hard,  very  dense,  somewhat  dull  yellow  or  darkish 
yeUow  in  colour,  durable,  and  remarkable  in  its  lateral  and 
compressive  strengths.  At  Pingelly  I  was  shown  a  fence  post 
which  was  said  to  have  been  nearly  50  years  in  the  ground ;  and 
Mr.  Warburton.  of  Teriminup.  gave  me  a  piece  of  white  gum  which 
he  said  had  been  in  the  ground  as  a  fence  post  for  over  40  years  ; 
this  appeared  to  be  in  a  perfectly  sound  condition.  For  naves,  cart 
and  buggy  shafts,  a[>okeB,  felloes,  and  other  rural  purposes,  it  is 
frequently  used,  'and  I  think  for  railway  truck  construction, 
receiving  buffers,  and  other  works  requiring  resisting  strength  it  is 
of  great  importance,  and  will  eventually  vie  with,  if  not  surpass,  the 
Tuart  timber  for  these  purposes.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  timber  highly 
suitable  for  mining  work.  It  weighs  over  701bs.  per  cubic  foot 
even  after  it  has  been  seasoned  for  a  considerable  time. 

York  Gum 

The  specific  name  given  to  this  tree  bears  reference  to  the 
oblique  veins  of  the  leaves.  It  setfms  to  be  scattered,  in  a  more  or 
less  degree,  all  over  the  country  occupied  by  the  Wandoo.  that  is  the 
Eastern  slopt's  of  the  Darling  Range,  and  occupies  a  distinct  tract 
of  coimtry  some  miles  in  width,  extending  from  North  of  Bejoord- 
ing,  running  Southwards  through  Northam,  York,  Beverley, 
Pingelly.  Bannister,  and  Ettakup.  and  thence  bearing  South-Eaat 
to  the  Pallinup  River,  The  l>ark  of  this  species  is  rough,  dark 
coloured,  and  persistent,  and  easily  distinguishable  from  the  Wandoo 
by  its  dark.  ruRged  appearance ;  otherwise  the  two  trees  have  a 
resemblance  iu  growth,  habit,  and  general  surrounclings.  In  height, 
tie  York  Gum  rarely  eicwds  100ft.,  and  a  diameter  at  base  of  3ft- ; 
more  generally  it  is  about  70ft.  to  80ft.  in  height  and  18in.  in 
diameter.  It  apjiears  to  grow  in  any  kind  of  soil,  but  certainly  has 
a  preference  for  the  richer  and  loamy  deposits  found  along  the 
depressions  and  watercourses  of  the  country.  The  wood  is 
exceedingly  hard,  heavy,  and  tough,  and  it  is  considered  one  of  the 
bett  in  the  State  for  the  ironstruction  of  naves,  felloes,  and  general 
wheelwright  work.    This  being  the  caw,  its  usefulness  might  he 
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«xteiided  to  works  where  toughneas  and  geneml    stren^b    are 
raqoired.     It  is  reddish  in  colour. 

MaUei 


There  is  not  much  to  say  about  this  member  of  uur  forests.  It 
is  found  rwi|;ing  in  different  parts  of  the  inland  scrubs  of  Auetmlia. 
I  haTo  seen  it  in  South  Austialia,  Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales, 
bat  alwajs  only  about  20ft.  to  30ft.  in  height,  and  with  pro- 
portionate girth  of  stems. 

Orimton  Flowering  Qvm 

This  is  referred  to  not  because  of  its  value  as  a  timber  tree, 
but  simplj  as  a  gorgeous  and  remarkable  specimen  of  th<^  forest 
Aowering-trees  of  Western  Australia.  It  is  a  very  handsome, 
btanchj,  and  umbrageous,  small  tree ;  its  foliage  is  dark 
ahiwitig  green,  with  the  leaves  staading  out  more  flat,  uud  not 
edgeways,  as  is  usual  with  the  Eucalyptus  fauiily  generally.  The 
Imens  which  I  saw  ranged  fmni  20ft.  to  lOft.  in  height,  with 
»  aTetaging  about  a  foot  in  diuiutitcr.  The  bark  is  rough,  and 
iwhat  l&e  the  red  gum ;  the  wood  is  a  dark  blood-like  colour. 
These  trees  had  their  branches  sweeping  down  to  the  ground 
amongst  the  ferns.  Elevation  of  the  site  above  the  sea  about 
100ft 

Flooded  Own  nftke  Interior 

(BBCnlVJilu"  nulriifni. 

This,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  Eucalypts 
on  the  Australian  Continent,  Having  now  seen  it  here,  I  can  affirm 
its  beinK  indigenous  to  all  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth, 
but  perhaps  under  different  physical  circumstances  in  each 
tcrhtorial  division  of  the  couutt^.  In  South  Australia  and 
Victoria  no  tree  has,  perhaps,  supplied  more  material  for  railways, 
bridges,  jetties,  piles,  and  telegraph  poles  than  this  has  done. 
In  uiose  States  it  is  the  principal  timber  tree  and,  although  it 
hac  not— through  want  only  of  convenience  of  land  carriage — 
been  much  used  in  the  public  works  of  New  South  Wales,  the 
foreata  of  it  along  the  Murray,  Darling,  Murrumbidgee,  and 
other  rivers  in  that  State  are  second  to  none  on  the  Continent, 
llua,  I  consider,  is  the  true  Red  Gum  of  Australia,  and  no  tree 
is  better  known  to  our  explorers  than  it.  Nearly  all  of  the  land 
marks,  and  camp  locations  and  "signs,"  left  by  these  intrepid 
adTenturers,  have  been  recorded  upon  trees  of  this  species. 
The  tree  appears  to  crop  up  here  and  there  along  the  watercourses 
uf  the  interior  of  Australia,  but  of  course  there  only  as  a  fringe,  and 
in  a  stunted,  hranchy,  and  gnarled  form.  In  those  portions  of  this 
State  through  which  I  have  travelled,  the  localities  upon  which 
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e  low-lying  parts  of  the  countir  where  claypans  exist,  and 

the  itonn  waters  lud  accumulated  and  Iain  for  some  time.    T^ 


bark  of  the  tree  is  smooth,  white,  and  deciduouB  each  jear.  The 
wood  IB  red  in  colour,  weighs  about  601b8.  per  cnbic  foot,  is  admir- 
ably adapted  for  conetructtve  works  of  all  kinds,  and  resists  the 
white  ant  and  teredo  as  well  as  most  timbers.  In  this  State  the 
tree  is  only  found  in  such  situations  as  those  indicated,  and,  I 
understand,  is  not  met  with  farther  South  thui  the  HurchisoD 
Rirer.  I  therefore  do  not  consider  it  as  one  of  tlie  timber  trees  of 
West«rQ  Australia,  and  dismiss  it  with  this  short  notice. 

Yaie  Oum 

IRutaimtw  nrnula). 

This  is  not  a. very  numerDus  member  of  our  forests,  but  it  still 
occupies  a  not  inconsiderable  place  in  the  list  of  our  valuable 
timbers.  I  have  found  the  species  here  and  tliere  all  ot^  the 
Southern  portion  of  the  State,  but  always  in  small  patches  only. 
It  seems  to  prefer,  and  delight  in,  the  low-lying  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  soil  is  deep  and  fairly  moist,  such  as  along  lake  banks, 
claypans,  and  river  depressions.  There  are  some  good  specimens  of 
the  tree  about  "  Lake  Muir,"  and  in  the  country  lying  between  that 
and  "  Forrest  Hill."  In  the  hollows  of  the  Wandoo  countrr  it  is 
frequently  met  with.  The  bark  is  persistent,  dark,  rough,  and 
rugged  at  bottom,  but  deciduous  at  top,  leaving  the  branch^  white, 
like  the  Karri.  The  species  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  very  large  tree,  but 
I  have  seen  specimens  3ft.  to  4ft.  in  diameter,  and  40ft.  to  the  first 
branch,  the  extreme  height  being  about  80ft.  In  South  Australia 
I  experimented  considerably  with  the  tree,  and  found  it  easily 
raised  from  seed,  a  fast  grower,  a  hardy  species  to  deal  witn 
generally,  and  readily  adapting  itself  to  situations  with  as  annual 
rainfall  ranging  from  15iu.  to  20in.  In  this  tree  we  possess  a 
most  excellent  timber,  and  one  highly  suited  and  used  for  shafts, 
spokes,  naves,  felloes,  boat  ribs,  and  ^ricultural  implements 
generally.     It  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

MorreU  Gum 

A  tree  50ft.  to  60ft.  in  height,  and  from  12ft.  to  18in.  in  diameter. 
It  seems  to  prefer  a  loamy  soil,  and  to  be  partial  to  soils  of  anv 
kind  which  are  good,  strong,  and  have  some  body.  The  timber  is 
hard,  heavy,  very  strong  in  every  way,  especially  in  its  lateral 
tension,  and  is  of  a  dark  reddish  colour.  For  such  works  as  general 
wheel  manufacture,  shafts,  blocks,  tool  handles.  maUets,  and  others 
requiring  timber  of  a  tough,  strong,  durable  character,  the  Horrell 
timber  is  highly  recommended.  The  leaves  are  especially  rich  in 
oil,  the  extraction  of  which  would  form  an  extremely  profitable 
industry. 

Bed  Flotoerin^  MaUte 

(Kuatyptw  pin-i/nrmii). 

In  my  "  Forest  Flora  of  South  Australia,"  this  small  tree,  or 
shrub,  is  fnlly  dealt  with,  described,  and  illustrated.  The  species 
ia  pmcti<»lly  A  Mallee  only,  and  is   here  referred   to  purely   on 
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koeoimt  of  the  beantj  and  Btrikiug'  chiiniiOter  of  it«  flowers.  These 
ue  lug^t  spreading,  and  red  in  colonr,  and  wonderfully  handsome. 
8n  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  is  only  found  in  a  dwarfed  form  in  the 
intarior  upon  the  South  AuBtrH.1ian  l>i>rder.  The  calyx,  or  seed 
TMael,  is  unusually  large  and  angular,  and  these  characteristics 
formed  the  basis  for  the  specific  name. 

BlacKmU 

This  tree  is  confined  in  its  habitat  to  the  South-Western 
portion  of  the  Stat«,  and  there  only  to  the  gullies  and  richer  parts 
of  it.  It  is  specially  abundant  at  Balbarrup,  Dingup,  and  along  the 
Kackwood  River,  especially  from  Bridgetown  down  to  the  Lower 
Blackwood.  In  the  Blackwood  gorge  proper,  the  tree  predominates 
abore  all  others,  and  there  grows  to  a  lai^  size. 

As  regards  the  timber,  it  is  light  in  colour,  hard,  tough,  and 
diusUe,  and  is  used  locally  for  such  purposes  as  the  construction  of 
wbeels,  shafts,  and  farming  implements  generally.  It  is  certainly 
k  good  timber  as  a  whole,  and  is  graduidly  taking  a  place  in  our 
locu  timber  market.  It  appears  to  last  well  underground.  An 
instance  of  this  was  shown  me  at  Dingup,  where  slabs  of  the  timber 
were  uwd  20  years  ago  in  the  construction  of  a  cattle  yard,  and 
tbeae  were  quite  sound  when  I  saw  them,  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  decay  between  wind  and  water.  Another  instance  of  its 
dmbility  came  imder  my  observation  at  Deeside,  where  Mr,  Muir 
showed  me  fence  posts  of  the  wood  which  had  been  in  the  ground 
for  50  years.  Of  course,  as  this  tree  is  only  found  growing  upon 
what  may  be  described  as  the  best  land  in  the  Stato,  it  is  bound  in 
time,  as  settlement  develops,  to  become  practically  exterminated,  or 
at  least  so  far  as  to  make  it  unavailable  for  marketable  purposes  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  It  is  very  difGcult  to  split  or  bum,  and 
h^ice  is  not  looked  upon  with  much  favour  by  the  settler,  although 
always  indicating  rJuh  soil.  It  is  often  to  l)e  met  with  140ft.  in 
hright,  and  4ft.  to  7ft.  in  diameter.  The  bark  is  jifrHistent.  hard, 
deeply  fissured,  and  dark  grey  in  colour. 

Blue  Qnm 

{Enealyplui  nu^tuar^). 

This  is  ucither  an  important  nor  a  numerous  tree  in  the  State 
and  is  therefore  only  referred  to  briefly  here.  I  have  seen  it 
occasionally  during  my  trip,  but  not  very  often.  It  occurs  in 
•mall  patches  about  Karridale.  the  Vasse,  Mount  Barker,  on  the 
Tone  and  Oordon  BiTers.  and  on  the  sandalwood  track  between 
Bunbury  and  the  Williams.  The  species  is  a  fairly  sized  tree  of 
about  70ft.  in  height,  and  from  1ft.  to  3ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  smootb. 
whito,  deciduous  barb.  The  setflers  do  not  use  the  wckmI  for  any 
{■articular  piiriHtse. 

Flooded  ChimM  of  the  South-  Wetl 

{EitcaiyptitM  miiM  and  E.  ddeipitnt). 

These  an.'  nut  of  any  marketable  importance.  ThcT  inhabit 
the  low-lying  flats  and  basks  of  tLe  riven  between  the  Svan  a»A 


the  Blackwood,  and  are  edmetimet  to  be  met  with  Eait  of  the  GvMt 
Soathem  Railway.  The  timber  of  both  is  inferior,  and  altogetiier 
the  trees  have  little  or  no  commercial  value. 

Sahum-Barked  Own 

(Ei«aln«.iHliuupU.i>). 

A  tree  nui^ng  from  itOtt.  to  70ft.  in  height,  and  I2iD.  to  SOin.  in 
diameter.  Its  name  refers  to  the  colour  of  the  bark,  which  is  of  a 
reddish  burnt  apj^earance,  fairly  smooth,  and  somewhat  persistent. 
The  principal  home  of  the  tree  is  Eastward  of  the  Darling  Range, 
from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Swan  to  the  dry  inland  districts  of 
the  go1d£elds.  and  is  found  intermixed  with  the  Uorrell  and  Q-imlet 
Onms.  It  is  a  common  tree  East  of  Newcastle,  Northam,  Torh,  and 
along  the  Yilgam,  Midland,  and  G-reat  Southern  Railways.  Along' 
the  Midland  Railway  the  trees  are  of  a  fair  size,  and  in  Beveral 
cases  there  the  timber  has  been  used  with  great  success  in  the  con- 
struction of  bridges  and  culverts.  The  species  prefers  a  good  stiff 
loamr  soil  on  top  with  a  clay  sub-soil.  The  timber  is  bard,  heavy, 
and  durable,  and  ie  used  upon  the  goldfields  for  mining  purposes. 

Oimlei  Gum 

(Eicalyptv  HiatriiJ. 

This  is  intimately  ae80ciat«d  with  the  Salmon-Barked  Qum,  and 
the  two  tt^ether  often  form  considerable  areas  of  forest  country. 
The  name  ia  derived  from  the  strongly  fluted  or  longitudinally 
twisted  character  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  stem  of  the  tree.  It 
is  very  peculiar  in  appearance,  and  ie  a  unique  and  special  feature 
of  the  species.  It  seems  to  prefer  good  retentive  soils,  and  its  chief 
habitat  is  in  the  dry  country  East  of  the  Darling  Range.  It  is  a 
common  member  of  the  forests  East  of  the  Meckeriog  Agricultural 
Area,  and  in  the  country  lying  along  the  route  of  the  Yilgam  Rail- 
way, from  which  it  Bpreads  out  North  and  South.  There  are  patches 
of  the  tree  at  Ciimainab,  on  the  Midland  Railway.  With  the 
Salmon-Barked  Gam,  it  is  found  beyond  the  Coolgardie  Gold&elds. 
The  timber  is  much  of  the  same  class  as  that  of  the  Salmon-Barked 
Gum,  and  is  in  general  use  upon  the  goldfields. 

Native  Pine 

(Fmita  Hmina}. 

These  trecB  seem  to  crop  up  here  and  there  in  various  parts  of 
the  State,  but  chiefly  in  the  sandy  and  poorer  portions  of  it  Of 
the  various  members  of  the  family,  the  one  in  my  list  ia  the  most 
important  and  the  most  widely  distributed  here,  as  well  aa  all  over 
the  Continent  of  Australia.  The  timber  of  this  apecies  is  of  splendid 
grain,  not  readily,  if  at  all,  attacked  by  white  ants,  is  hard,  light  in 
colour,  has  an  agreeable  scent,  and  weighs  about  401bs.  per  cubic 
foot.  For  bouae-building,  where  white  ante  are  numeroua,  it  is 
muticularly  well  auited,  as  was  found  hy  the  South  Australian 
Government  in  the  construction  of  the  etattons  and  other  buildings 
along  tbe  route  of  the  Port  Darwin  and  Pine  Greek  Railway.     It  is 
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>bo  soitnble  for  furniture   miLkin^.   yokes,  boat   kneeB.  watkmg- 
stick>.  door  panels,  wainecoting,  and  picture  frames. 

I  have  not  seen  it  to  the  humid  districts  of  the  South- West, 
bat  <m  the  Eastern  sand  plaiuB  and  elsewhere  in  aimilarlv  dry  and 
pirtiiklly  arid  country  it  forms  considerable  belts. 

Paper   Barks 

(IfilaUiiAi  Lfiuadnulrs'il. 

A  passing  notice  is  all  I  can  devote  to  these  trees.  There  ar& 
sev<nJ  binds  in  the  State,  and  these  are  always  met  with  in 
nramps,  on  river  banks,  and  in  the  moist  alluvial  flats  bordering' 
tbe  rivers,  and  all  chiefly  upon  the  sea  coast.  The  bark,  with  its 
nnmcTous  layers  of  a  paper-like  consistency,  is  a  marked  peculiarity 
<A  iba  tree,  and  for  packing  fruit  for  export  should  be  well  suited. 
The  timber  is  hard,  durable,  cross-grained,  lasts  well  undenfrouud, 
and  resists  the  white  ants.  It  is  ncit  much  used  here,  but  is  avail' 
able  for  ship-building,  posts,  short  piles,  and  fencing. 


According  to  detailed  inspection  by  me,  the  areas  occupied  by 
the  respective  principal  trees  of  Western  Australia  are  as  follow : — 

Jarrah  (with  Blackbntt and  B«d  Giim)           ...  8,000,000 

Karri            1,200,000 

Tuart           200,000 

Wandoo      7.000,000 

York  Qom,  Yate,  Sandalwood,  and  Jadi          ...  4,000,000 


As  to  the  estimated  quiantities  and  values  of  the  matured 
marketable  timbers  now  standing  in  the  forests  of  Western  Aus-. 
tnlia,  I  must  speak  with  a  considerable  amount  of  diffidence ;  not 
diffidence  in  exactly  the  literal  meaniug  of  the  word,  but  rather 
with  a  certain  feeling  of  caution  sjid  hesitancy  in  approaching  sneh 
a  oomprehensive  and  important  matter.  However,  whatever  be  the 
general  verdict  upon  my  figures  and  deductions,  I  am  assured  in 
my  own  mind  that  they  are  fairly  correct  and  may  be  accepted  as  a 
re^ble  approximation  of  what  th^  purport  to  be.  I  desire  it  to 
be  distinctly  understood  that  the  estimate  of  quantities  has  reference- 
only  to  those  lai^  trees  which  are  at  the  present  time  sufficiently 
matored  to  be  available  for  sawmill  purposes,  and  which  are  at  that 
stage  of  growth  when  they  should  be  removed  in  order  to  make- 
room  for  the  development  of  the  young  crop  coming  on.  In  no 
aeoae,  therefore,  do  these  figures  refer  in  any  way  to  the  permanent 
▼ahie  of  the  forests,  but  only  to  the  crop  of  trees  which  is  now 
available  for  utilisation.  I  have  hosed  my  calculations  in  tJiis 
MetioB  npon  what  I  consider  the  trees  contain  of  round  timber 
mitaUe  for  the  mill.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  timben  mns^  tit 
pMMDt  be  cut  io  mitaiMrket  requirementa,  without  refenneB  ,c 
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conaideratioQ  of  the  ]>roper  And  most  profitable  utiliaation  of  the 
timber.  This  is  one  of  the  disadvantaj^  attending  the  proaent 
market  for  our  timber,  but  it  is  one  which  will,  no  doubt,  graduallr 
remedy  itself. 

To  give  an  idea  of  tJie  waete,  unaroidablj  as  well  oti 
carelessly,  which  goes  ou,  I  should  think  that  something  like  tw(.>- 
thirds  ouly  of  the  timber  in  the  trees  are  utilised.  It  therefore 
follows  that  the  realised  output  from  the  sawmills  of  marketable 
stuff  is  not  so  much  as  it  would  be  were  we  in  a  position  to  oom- 
inand  a  market  for  general  timber  merchandise. 

With  these  few  ]>reliminary  remarks  I  now  submit  the  follow- 
ing aa  mj  estimate  of  the  matured  timber  at  present  growing  in  the 
forests  situated  upon  the  Crown  Lands  of  the  State : — 

Jairah 4U.0U0.OUU 

Karri          16.000,OOU 

Tuart         a>0,0UO 

Wiindoo.  York  Gum.  Yate.  Blof kbutt            ...  7.000,00(1 

Estimated  total  loads  of  round  matured 
timber  now  in  the  FoTHsts  of  Western 
AuBtmlia «2,300>X>0 


This  inmiense  quantity  is,  I  believe,  considerably  under  what 
actually  exists.  I  think  that  we  may  sufely  look  upon  this  timlMT 
as  worth  to  the  country  60s.  per  load ;  this  representing  the  aver- 
age amount  which  is  retained  in  the  Stat«  for  wages,  haulag<', 
trainage,  loading  on  board  ship,  and  profit  now  obtained  by  tbi>ii>- 
employed  in  the  trade. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  find  that  the  marketable  timber  now- 
growing  in  the  forests  of  Western  Australia  is  worth,  deductinij 
one-third  for  waste  in  sawing,  no  less  a  sum  than,  in  rouml 
numbers.  ±'124,000,000.  No  estimate  is  here  made  of  the  I^d 
Gum. 

In  taking  a  glance  at  the  prospective  value  of  the  Wf  stem 
Australian  forests,  this  must  be  gratifying  to  all  concerned,  and  is 
certainly  encouraging  to  those  who  will  have  the  privilege  and 
honour  of  instituting  such  a  complete  modem  system  of  forestry  in 
the  State  as  will  entitle  these  forests  to  be  recognised  as  one  of 
the  most  important  and  reliable  resources  of  the  country.  It  is  easy, 
of  course,  to  make  a  statement  of  this  kind,  but  to  carry  out  such  a 
system  successfully  will  be  found  to  be  a  work  fraught  with  diSicul- 
ties,  vexations,  and  disappointments.  Yet  I  maintain  that  all  tbe»e 
can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  overcome  in  the  interests  of  the  eountry  gener- 
ally. It  only  wants  awiseadministrativepowerand  a  strong  Govern- 
ment to  bring  about  what  is  here  indicated.  The  value  of  these  exten- 
sive Jarrah  and  Karri  forests  is  now  beginning  to  be  recognised  ;  they 
are  not  now  looked  upon  as  a  nuisance  and  hindrance  to  settlement, 
as  they  were  some  years  ago.  The  progress  of  events  has  entirely 
ebADgod  the  aspect  of  the  timber  question,  and  where  years  agii 
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forest  ams  could  be  obtained  for  almost  nothing,  these  are  now 
ea);:«rl5  Bought  after  at  fair  prices.  Tbe  indiTidua)  who  posBCBBes  a 
bit  of  good  foreat  land  may  consider  hiniaelf  fortunate  in  having 
thia  capital  at  bis  back.  A  be^nnin^  only  has  yet  been  made  in 
what  mar  be  described  as  the  timber  industry,  but  even  the  opera- 
tiouH  now  going  on  in  the  forests  give  iis  an  idea  as  to  what  ma^itude 
tber  will  aaeume  if  fostered  and  enuour^ired. 

We  have  aet'n  that  there  are  something  lite  60,000,000  loads  of 
matured  timber  uuw  in  our  forests.  1'his  timber  is  ripe  and  should 
be  removed  to  make  way  for  succeeding  crops.  It  will  take  many 
ftenentions  to  cut  out  the  Karri  and  Jarrah  timber  whiuh  is  qow  at 
unr  disposal. 

I  think  I  am  i^onsiderably  within  the  mark  when  I  state  that 
tbe  forests  of  this  State  are  capable  of  supporting,  and  keeping- 
in  fall  working  order,  a  mill  power  and  staff  at  least  five  times 
as  iMXfie  as  what  we  now  possess. 


Part  III.— GOVEKNMENT. 

1.— THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  THE  STATE. 
Since  the  let  January,  1901,  Western  Australia  has  become 
one  of  the  Federated  Australian  States.  The  idea  of  a  United  Aus- 
tnlia  was  suggested  by  Earl  G-rey  so  far  back  as  1847,  The 
scheme  was  then  strenuously  opposed  even  by  tbe  colonies 
themselves,  the  time  for  an  amalgamation  of  their  respective 
interests  evidently  not  being  yet  ripe,  although  the  queBtion 
of  a  uniform  tariff  was,  then  and  after,  frequently  discussed 
bv  colonial  statesmen,  and  though  for  more  than  thirty  years 
Federation  was  repeatedly  made  the  special  object  of  intercolonial 
conferences.  A  Bill  embodying  a  scheme  for  carrying  out  the  idea 
was  framed  by  Sir  Henry  Parken  in  1881.  but  did  not  gain  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  leading  politicians.  In  1883  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith  drafted  the  Bill  which,  in  1885,  created  the  Federal  Council. 
The  members  of  that  Council  met  for  the  first  time  in  1886,  at 
Hobart.  But  the  plan  of  Federation  which  it  w«s  intended  to  carry 
"int  did  not  satisfy  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  as  it  did  not  go  far  enough 
in  tbe  direction  of  unifying  the  interests  of  the  colonies.  He 
therefore  initiated  a  more  comprehensive  rival  scheme,  and. 
throwing  all  the  weight  of  his  personal  influence  into  the  scale, 
gained  that  popular  approval  for  his  ideas  which  alone  could  secure 
tneoeM,  and  the  lack  of  which  doomed  the  other  TDOvemviA  V> 
failnre.      A   Federation  Cotiferemx   took   place   in   MelAwuTttb  ' 


February,  1890,  and  waa  attended  bj  Sir  Hrary,  whose  far- 
reaching  propoBftle  triumphed  urer  the  more  timid  intentiona  of  tiie 
Federal  Council.  A  resolution  was  carried  to  the  effect  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Conference,  the  best  interests  and  the  present  and 
futuri' prosperity  of  the  Australian  colonies  would  be  promoted  by 
an  early  union  under  the  Crown ;  and  that  the  memben  of  tbe 
Cunferenc*-  should  take  steps  to  induce  their  respectiTe  I^cislatures  to 
appiiiut,  during  that  year,  delegates,  not  exceeding  seven  in  number 
from  each  colony,  empowered  to  consider  and  report  apou  an 
adequate  scheme  for  a  federal  constitution.  In  consequence  of  this 
resolution,  the  first  Federal  CouTention  met  in  Sydney  in  March, 
1891.  Both  at  the  Melbourne  Conference  and  at  the  Sydney 
Convention  Western  Australia  was  represented.  But  although 
favouring  the  general  idea  of  Federation,  her  leading  politicians 
realised  that  her  position  as  the  least  populous  colony  required  the 
most  careful  consideration  in  any  scheme  of  union,  lest  she  might 
jeopardise  her  commercial  interests  by  binding  herself  to  uniform 
If^islation  in  matters  of  trade.  Before  this,  in  Melbourne,  in  1890. 
Sir  James  Steere  had  expressed  his  doubt  whether  hie  colony  could 
afFord  to  sacrifice  her  provincial  tariff.  The  Western  Australian 
representatives  at  the  Sydney  Convention  in  1391  were:  Mr.  John 
Forrest,  Mr.  W.  E.  Marmion,  Sir  James  G.  Lee  Steere.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Wright,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hackett,  Mr.  A.  Forrest,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Loton. 
A  Bill  waa  drafted  by  this  Convention  on  lines  which  have  since 
been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  all  tbe  subsequent  stages  of  the 
movement.  Unfortunately,  however,  members  &iled  to  come 
to  an  agreement  with  regard  to  the  fiscal  ^licy  to  be  established. 
The  difference  of  population,  of  the  economical  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  various  colonies,  and  of  the  systems  of  a  more  or  lees 
prot^>ationist  or  free  trade  character  consequently  favoured  by  their 
respective  delegates,  luatle  a  reconciliation  of  opinions  almost 
impossible  for  the  time  being,  and  for  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Convention  would  have  no  results.  In  1893,  however,  another  meet- 
ing, that  of  the  "  Federation  Council,"  took  place  at  Hobart,  which 
paved  the  way  for  a  conference  of  tbe  Premiers  in  the  same  city 
two  years  later.  At  this  confereuce  it  was  decided  to  take  steps 
at  once  to  call  a  convention  chosen  directly  by  the  electors,  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  the  Federal  Constitution.  With  this  resolution 
Sir  John  Forrest,  then  Premier  of  Western  Australia,  disagreed, 
holding  that  the  draft  Commonwealth  Bill  of  1891  should  be  first, 
considered  by  the  Parliaments  of  tbe  various  colonies,  and  any 
amendments  made  by  them  referred  to  a  second  convention,  to  he 
appointed  after  a  i^eral  election.  Western  Australia,  however, 
fell  partially  into  line  with  the  movement,  and  on  the  27th 
October,  1896.  her  Qovernment  passed  an  Enabling  Act,  bv  which 
her  representative.s  were  to  l>e  elected  by  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  sitting  together.  Her  ten  representatives  to  the  Con- 
vention of  1897,  which  commenced  its  sessions  in  Adelaide  in 
March,  were  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Forrest,  KC.M.O.,  M.L.A. 
(Premier);  tbeHon.Sir  JamesO.L.Steere(Speaker);  Mr.Q.  Leake 
ML.A.  (Leader  of  the  Opposition) ;  the  Hon.  F.  H.  Piesse,  M.L. A. 
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(CommiMdoner  of  Railwave) ;  tbv  Hou.  J.  W.  Hackett,  H.L.O. ; 
Mr.  W.  T.  Loton,  M.L.A. '.  Mr.  W.  H.  Jamee,  M.L.A. ;  Mr,  A.  T. 
Hawell,  M.L.A, ;  Mr.  E.  P,  Sholl.  M.L.A.:  and  the  Hon.  J.  H. 
brlor,  M.L.C.  The  Uonvention  at  osce  applied  itself  to  draftin^r 
a  Bill  to  provide  for  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  this  Bill  a  Iwsis 
wu  fixed  for  diiitributing  the  surpluB  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth 
lutder  the  following  three  periode:  (i.)  Before  the  imposition  of 
nniAmn  duties ;  (z.)  for  five  Tears  after  the  imposition  of  uniform 
dotiea;  (3.)  subsequently.  For  these  three  periods  tbe  distribution 
aftned  opon  was  aa  follows: — (i.)  Duriuff  the  first  period,  that  is 
while  tbe  provincial  tariffs  remained  in  force,  each  Stat<>  was  to 
be  credited  with  tbe  rRvenue  collected  in  it  from  Customs  and 
Kxciie  duties,  and  the  perfonnani-e  of  the  sfrvices  transferred  to 
the  Commonwealth.  Each  State  was  to  be  debited  with  tbe 
expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  in  respect  of  these  duties  and 
•ervii-es,  and  also  with  a  share  upon  a  population  basis  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  in  tbe  exeri'ise  of  its  uriginal 
powers,  the  bab^ce  then  due  to  each  State  to  be  paid  montblj'. 
(i.)  During  tbe  first  five  jears  after  tbe  imposition  of  uniform 
duties,  expenditure  was  to  be  charged  in  the  same  way,  and 
revenue  was  still  to  be  credited  to  each  State  on  the  basin  of  its 
contributions.  But  as  wilb  a  federal  tariff  and  inteiyrolonial  free- 
tnde,  the  State  in  which  Customs  duty  was  paid  would  not 
necessarily  be  the  State  in  which  the  dutiable  article  was  consumed, 
it  was  provided  that,  notwithstanding'  the  abolition  of  inter- 
colonial tariffs,  an  account  should  be  kept  of  im[>urtcd  dutiable 
articles  passing  from  ouc  State  to  another,  and  the  duty  chargeabltt 
thereon  ebould  be  credited  to  tbe  consuming  State,  and  not  to  the 
State  in  wbicb  the  duty  was  (Collected,  (3.)  After  that  period,  all 
expenditure  was  to  l>e  charKed.  and  all  surplus  revenue  distributed 
monthly,  in  pnijiortiou  t^i  population.  On  the-  22nd  of  Apnl 
tbe  Convention  was  adjourned  till  tbe  5tb  of  May.  and  from 
that  day  further  till  tbe  2nd  SepturnVx-r,  when  the  delegates 
met  aftain  in  Sydnec.  Meanwhile  the  Western  Australian  Par- 
liament met.  on  tbe  17th  August,  and  its  consideration  of  the 
dnft  Bill  led  to  tbe  formulation  of  a  few  amendments.  Both 
Honaes  asked  for  a  guarantee  in  respect  of  the  return  of  siirpluB 
reraine  to  each  iudividual  State,  and  struck  out  tbe  sliding  suale  of 
distribution;  whilst  for  tbe  ultimate  basis  of  distriltution  the 
Aaaembly  rejected  the  per  cupiia  system  in  favour  of  a  return  in  pro- 
portion to  contributions.  The  Assembly  also  pmposed  to  charge  tbe 
Commonwealth  with  a  pro|>ortion  of  the  liabilities  on  the  basis,  not 
of  population,  but  of  adult  male  population.  At  the  Sydney  sessioD 
of  the  Convention  the  phutes  of  Messn.  Piesse.  Loton,  Shnll,  and 
fcjlor  were  taken  bv  the  Hons,  H.  BrifQ^.  M.L.C:  P,  T.  Crowder, 
1I.L.C.;  A.  H.  Henmng.  M.L.C;  and  H.  W,  Venn.  M.L.C.  Dnrinjr 
the  discussions  it  became  evident  that  tbe  opinions.  actTordiug  to  the 
nrying  interests  of  tbe  different  colonies,  were  still  widely  divergent. 
"At  one  end  of  the  scale,"  to  quote  a  well-known  account  of  the 
proceed ings,"  "stood  New  South  Wales,  with  a  purely  freetmda 
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tariff  and  a  ^fge  land  revenue ;  what  slie  feared  was,  not  a 
deficienLy  of  revenue  for  proTiucial  purposes,  but  an  unduly  largi; 
increase  of  taxation  throuffh  the  Customs.  At  theotherend  of  the 
scale  stood  Western  Australia,  with  a  ]a,rge,  unsettled,  mining 
population,  and  reiving  almost  entirely  on  Customs  duties,  a  great 
proportion  of  whicli  were  collected  on  int«rcoloaial  produce.  It  was 
recognised  that  her  abnormal  position  required  special  treatment, 
and  that  no  system  of  general  application  could  meet  her  ^eeds." 
The  discussions  resulled  in  the  opinion  that  a  baijie  of  experience 
was  necessary  to  Kuide  the  future  legislators  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  their  decisions  on  this  difficult  subject,  as  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  statisticians  and  actuaries  were  of  a  somewhat  con- 
tradictory nature.  In  the  end,  indeed,  it  was  left  to  a  Finan<»t 
Committee  to  suggest  a  solution  of  the  problem.  On  the  24th  Sep- 
t«mber  the  Convention  adjourned,  to  meet  for  its  final  session  in 
Melbourne  on  the  20th  January,  1898.  This  seesion  extended  to  the 
17th  March.  The  Finance  Committee  recommended  the  adoption 
of  the  system  of  "  book-keeping  "  already  suggested,  for  five  years 
and  thereafter  until  the  Parliament  "shoiJd  otherwise  pruvidt-." 
Id  other  words,  the  plan  proposed  was  that  of  1891,  which  ensured 
to  eaoh  Stat«  a  return  of  the  surplus  revenue  on  the  basis  of  its 
contributions  for  five  years,  leaving  the  ultimate  mode  of  distri- 
bution to  be  determined  by  the  Parliament.  To  meet  the  case  of 
Western  Australia,  a  clause  was  proposed  providing  that  in  the 
event  of  a  falling  off  in  the  proportional  amount  collected  in  that 
colony,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  Commonwealth,  such 
deficiency  should  be  made  good  by  the  Commonwealth.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  agreed  to,  but  it  was  decided  that  Western  Australia 
should  be  allowed  for  five  years  to  impose  gradually  dimiuisbing 
duties  on  intercolonial  imports.  The  Draft  Bill,  having  been 
adopted  by  the  Convention,  it  was  at  once  arranged  to  submit  it  Ui 
a  referendum  of  the  several  colonies  concerned.  In  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania  decisive  majorities  in  favour 
of  the  Bill  were  obtained,  but  in  New  South  Wales  the  requisite- 
minimum  was  not  attained,  whilst  the  Western  Australian  Go^-em- 
ment  held  aloof  for  the  time  being  from  the  movement.  At  Mr. 
Reid's  reijuest,  the  Premiei's  of  the  six  colonies  met  again  in  Mel- 
bourne on  the  29th  January,  189y,  when  Sir  John  Forreal  unsuc- 
cessfully asked  for  certain  concessions  to  be  made  to  his  coUmy. 
Some  amendments  were  then  introduced  into  the  Draft  Bill,  wliicb 
satisfied  the  people  of  New  South  Wales,  and  a  second  referendum 
being  Uken  in  that  colony,  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  was  secured. 
In  July.  1899.  the  Draft 'Constitution  Bill  was  submitted  to  the 
Western  Australian  Parliament,  and  refem-d  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  This  committee,  on  the  19th 
September,  reported  that  liefure  the  Ci)lony  could  safely  join  the 
Commonwealth,  four  amendments  in  llie  Cuustitution  Bill  were 
necessary:  (i.)  That  the  Colony  should  be  enabled  to  divide  itself 
into  electorates  for  the  election  of  Senators;  (2)  That  the  Federal 
Parliament  should  he  empowered  to  authorise  the  construction  of  a 
transcontinental  railway ;  (3)  That  for  five  years  after  the  adoption 
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of  the  Federal  Tariff  Western  Austmlia.  should  be  allowed  to  im- 
pose her  own  Customs  duties  on  intercolonial  and  other  importa ; 
(4)  ThA,t  Western  Autrtralia  should  be  exempted  for  five  veara  from 
the  jarisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commission.  The  Government 
then  proposed  to  submit  to  the  electors  both  the  Bill  as  adopted 
br  the  Premiers'  Conference,  and  the  Bill  with  the  Western  Aus- 
tnlian  Amendments,  and  this  proposal  was  carried  by  the  Legis- 
lutiTe  Assembly.  In  the  Le^slative  Council,  however,  no  agreement 
<>f  aoT  kind  was  arrived  at.  and  thus  the  submission,  of  the  Bill  to 
tbepeoplewasfortlie  time beinif  postponed.  On  this  an  agitation  woa 
almostimmediatelycommeDcedontheOoldfieldsto  obtain  a  separation 
tmm  the  parent  Colonv  for  the  Goldfields  and  other  districts,  with  a 
view  to  forming  a  new  colony  which  would  be  enabled  to  join  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  movement  began  with  a  meetiugat  Kulgoorlie  on  the 
3rd  of  Janunry.  1900,  when  a  resolution  was  passed  That  a  i>etitbn 
should  be  pn»ented  to  Her  Majesty  IheQueen  praying  her  to  exercise 
the  pteri>gative of  the  Crown,  under  which  (wwer  is  given  to  divide 
Miy  wilony  where  necessary,  and  U>  grant  a  separate  Government  to 
those  districts  which  wished  to  secede  trom  the  parent  Colony. 
Sir  John  Forrest  attended  the  conference  of  Premiers  in  Sydney  on 
the  *24th  of  January.  1900.  where,  aft(>r  some  discussion,  he  retin- . 
•[uisbed  three  of  the  amendments,  but  insisted  on  retaining  the! 
■  •ne  which  provided  for  five  years'  liljerty  to  impose  intercolonial! 
Cu8tom<j  duties.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  constitution  was  now 
St  compact,  to  the  terms  of  which  the  people  of  five  colonies  had 
iriven  their  approval-,  prevented  the  other  Premitrs  from  considering 
the  possibility  of  making  the  desired  concession.  In  the  meantime, 
the  si'heme  of  federation  had  I>een  placed  before  the  Imperial  Gov- 
•Tnmeut,  and  on  the  22nd  of  December.  1899.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in  a  telegraphic  desiw,toh 
>••  Earl  Beauchamp,  the  Governor  of  New  South   Wales,  had  ex- 

SivKsed  the  hope  that  delegates  front  each  of  the  colonies  which 
esired  to  federate  would  visit  England,  and  Ite  present  when  the 
Oiimiuonwcalth  Bill  was  submitted  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
This  proposal  was  dulv  discussed  at  the  Premiers'  conference,  and  it 
wu  arranged  that  Mr.  Edmund  Bartbn  (N.S.W.).  Mr.  Alfred 
Deakin  (Vic).  Mr.  J.  R.  Dickson  (Q.),  and  Mr.  C.  V.  Kingston 
(8. A.  I,  should  proceed  to  London,  where  Sir  Philip  O.  Fysh  (Tas.) 
mu  to  join  them.  The  Government  of  Western  Auatiulia  expressed 
a  de«ire  to  lie  also  represented,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
SecTBtorv  of  Stat*-,  despatched  Mr.  S.  H.  Parker,  Q.C.,  who 
left  for  England  on  Ihe  18th  February.  On  the  27th  March 
Mr.  W.  P.  Reeves,  the  Agent  General  for  New  Zealand, 
informed  the  coloDinl  office  that  he  hod  1)een  ap])ointed  a 
•letc)»te  for  that  colony,  and  on  the  30th  March  he  for- 
wanled  a  memorandum  of  amendments  d<>sired  by  New  Zealand. 
Or  the  same  day  Mr.  Parker  forivarded  to  the  Colonial  Office  a 
nN^norandum  of  the  amendment  asked  for  by  his  Colony,  namely 
that  Western  Aust^ralia  should  lie  empowered,  for  five  years  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  tariff,  to  receive  the  same  Custom 
dnti^s  as  wi're  in  fiirce  at  the  ]iasaing  of  the  Cwmmonire^lt^  J^ifj^m^ 


against.  The  following  tables  give  complete  particulars  of  the 
voting  in  Western  Australia,  and  an  analyeiH  of  the  entire  vote  of 
Australasia  on  Federation  : — 

PaHir-tdars  of  the  PoUing  at  the  Be/erendum  held  m  Hie  31tt  July,  1900, 
pvrtuani  to  "  The  Auttraianan  Federation  'Enabling  Act,  1900." 
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Jaoiyna  of  fA«  Fofe  o/  Au»trala»ut  on   "  TKe  Ati»lraianan 

Federation  EnaUing  Act,  1900." 

{CtmpiUd  by  lh«  Officer  in  Chargt  qf  Eltelaral  Mattert.) 
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And  thuB  WcBtem  Auatralia  having  decided  to  throw  in  her 
lot  with  the  other  Coloniee,  the  Commonwealth  union  became  an 
Mtablished  fact.  Sir  John  A.  Cockbum,  one  of  the  most  urdent 
adrocatefl  of  federation,  has  summarised  the  functions  of  tlio 
Commonwealth  in  the  following  worda: — "The  ruling  principle  on 
which  the  allocation  of  powers  has  been  conducted  is  to  vest  in 
the  central  authoritr  those  functions  only  which  are  incapable  of 
iodiTidual  exercise,  and  for  whose  efficient  performance  joint  action 
ia  neceMary.  External  relations  are  regarded  as  eeeentially  of 
Men.]  concern;  so  that  though  there  may  be  many  voices  as 
between  the  States,  the  pronouncement  of  the  Commonwealth 
shall  be  definite  and  coherent."  And  further  r  "  Absolute  freedom 
at  trade  is  set-ured  b^  the  inclusion  of  trade  and  commerce.  This  is 
the  goal  towards  which  the  federal  efforts  of  the  past  ten  years  have 
been  chiefly  directed."  The  principal  matters  with  which  the 
CiMDmonwealth  has  power  to  deal  are  naval  and  military  defence, 
•luanntiae.  lighthouses,  uatuialiution,  immigration,  postal,  tele- 
graphic, and  telephonic  services,  currency  and  coinage,  insolvency, 
patents,  ciipyrighta,  marriage,  census  and  statistics,  astronomical 
and  meteorological  wbservatione,  etc.  As  regards  the  much -discussed 
transcontinental  railway.  Sir  John  Cockbum  says:  "The  construction 
of  an  overland  communication  is  u  necessity,  both  from  the  points 
ol  view  of  internal  development  and  common  defence."  Already  the 
Quvemment  has  taken  a  practical  step  towards  the  realisation  of 
ihu  «b«me,  by  having  a  flying  survey  made  of  the  country  through 
which  the  railway  route  wUI  most  probably  lie. 

The  dat«  selected  for  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth 
waa  the  1st  of  Jsnuar^,  1901.      On  the  2iid  December,  \WK>, 


Lor<l  HopetoUD,  the  Governor  Qeneral  elect  of  the  federated 
States,  arrived  in  AiiBtralia,  and  the  inaugaration  of  the  union 
took  place  in  Svdney  on  the  first  da;  of  the  new  centtuj.  It 
had  been  officially  announced  on  the  17th  September,  1900,  that 
the  Queen,  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Salisbury,  bad  assented 
to  a,  Tidt  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  to  Austndia  early  in 
1901,  when  the  Duke  of  York  would  be  commissioned  b^  Her 
Majesty  to  open  the  first  session  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament 
in  her  name. 

It  now  remained  to  take  those  steps  which  were  neoessarr  to 
carry  out  the  measures  laid  down  in  the  Constitution.  The 
mitn^ement  of  the  federal  Customs  was  taken  oTer  from  the  States 
on  the  1st  of  Januarv,  1901.  The  Postal  and  Tel^rmpUc  and 
Defence  Departments  followed  on  the  1st  of  March.  Mr.  Barton, 
who  formed  the  first  Federal  Ministry,  asked  Sir  John  Forrest  to 
join  him  as  Postmast^^r  General.  Afterwards,  however.  Sir  John 
was  offered  the  portfoho  of  Defence,  itnd  on  the  1st  of  March  he 
assumed  the  control  of  the  Australian  Defence  Forces.  The  election 
of  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament 
took  place  in  March.  Each  of  the  six  States  is  represented  by  six 
senators  in  the  Upper  House,  the  State  formiu)^  iu  each  instonc*^  a 
single  electoral  district.  The  following  )^ntlemen  were  elected  by 
the  people  of  Western  Australia  as  their  representatiYes  in  the  first 
F<>d'Tal  Senate:— 

D«  Largit',  Hu;;li,  Esq. 
£wing,  Norman  Kirkwood,  Esq. 
Harney,  Edward  Augustine,  Esq. 
Mathe§on,  Alexander  Perceval,  Esq. 
Pearce,  George  Foster,  Esq. 
Smith.  Miles  Stauif»nh  Cater,  Ksiq. 
The  House  of  Bepresentatives  consists  of  75  members,  fire  of 
whom  are  sent  by  Western  Australia.     Under  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  t)4  Victoriie,  No.  6,  this  State  was  divided  into  thefollowing 
five  electorates  for  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  elections : — 

I.  CooLOAKniK.  comprising  the  following  ordinary  electoral 
districts : — Coolgardie,  Cue,  East  Kimberley,  West 
Kimberley,  Mount  Burges,  Mount  Hognet,  Mount  Mar- 
garet, Menzies,  North  Murchison.  Pilbara,  and  Yilgam. 
1.  FaEMANTLZ,  comprising  Claremont.  Cockbum  Sound,  Fre- 
mantle.  East  Fremantle,  North  Fremantle,  South  Pre- 
mantle,  Murray,  and  South  Perth. 

3.  Kaiaioorlik,  comprising  Boulder,  Dundos,  Hannans,  KaU 

goorlie,  and  Kanowna. 

4.  Swan,  comprising  Albany,  Beverley,  Bunbury,    Gaseoyne, 

Geraidton,  Greenough,  Irwiu,  Moore,  Murchison,  Nelsoa. 
Northam,  Plantagenet,  Eoeboume.  Soath-Weet  Mining, 
Sussex,  Swan,  Toodyay.  Wellington.  Williams,  and  York. 

5.  Pbbth.  comprising  Guildford,  Perth,   East  Perth,   North 

Perth,  West  Perth,  and  Subiaoo. 
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Hie  repreeentatiree  elect«d  for  this  State  were : — 

Witmat,     Et.     Hon.     Sir    John,    P.C.,   Q.C.H.G., 

Hiaister  of  St&te  for  Defence Swan 

Fowl«r,  Jamea  MBckinnon,  Esq.       ...         ...         ...  Perth 

Kirma,  John  Waters,  E«q KalKOoriie 

3biMHi,  Hugh,  Eiq Coolgardie 

Solomon,  Elina,  Esq,    ...         ...         ...         Fiemantle 

Tbe  electors  entitled  to  vote  for  the  Federal  Parliament  are  the 
wme  tta  those  on  the  electorul  rolls  for  the  State  L^§latiYe 
Anemblj,  witii  the  understanding,  however,  that  no  elector  is 
entitled  to  rote  more  than  once. 

Tbe  Sennte  is  elected  for  a  period  of  six  years,  the  House  of 
Bepnaentatiyes  for  three  years. 

Tbe  qualification H  of  a  Senator  or  of  a  memher  of  tbe  House  of 
Befwraentotives  are  aa  follow  : — 

I.  He  must  be  of  the  full  age  of  twenty -one  years,  and  must  be 
an  elector  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  a  person  qualified  to  become 
such  elector,  and  must  hare  been  for  three  years  at  the 
least  a  resident  within  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth 
as  existing  at  the  time  when  he  is  chosen  : 

t.  He  must  be  a  subject  of  the  King,  either  natural-lxtm  ur 
for  at  least  five  years  naturalised  under  a  law  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  of  a  Colony  which  has  become  or  becomes  a 
State,  or  of  the  Commanwealth,  or  of  a  State. 

Any  person  who — 

I.  Is  under  any  acknowledgment  of  allegiance,  obedience,  or 
adherence  to  a  foreign  power,  or  is  a  subject  or  a  citiien, 
or  entitled  to  the  rights  or  privileges  of  a  subject  or  a 
citizen  of  a  foreign  power ;  or 

1.  Is  attainted  of  treason,  or  has  been  convicted  and  is  under 
sentence,  or  subject  to  be  sentenced,  for  any  offence 
punishable  under  the  law  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  a 
State  by  iiaprisonment  for  one  year  or  longer ;  or 

3.  Is  an  undischarged  bankrupt  or  insolvent ;  or 

4-  Holds  any  ofBce  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  or  any  pensioa 
payable  during  the  pleasure  of  tbe  Crown  out  of  any  of 
the  revenues  nf  the  Commonwealth  ;  or 

5.  Has  any  direct  or  indirect  pecuniary  interest  in  any  agree- 
ment with  the  public  service  of  the  Commonwealth,  other- 
wise than  as  a  member  and  in  common  with  the  other 
members  of  an  incorporated  company  consisting  of  more 
than  twenty-five  persons; 
i*  incapable  of  being  chosen  or  of  sitting  as  a  senator  or  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  watt  opened 
in  Ifplbnume  liv  the  :Dulce  of  York.    Their  Royal  Hit;\iae«M«,^taft 
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aited  Wefltem  Australia,  where  they  arrived  on  the  20th  July, 
and  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome,  the  celebrations  eitendingt 
over  a  whole  week. 

The  Governor  Qeneral  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  G.G.H.G.,  visited  Western 
Australia  for  the  first  time  in  December,  1901. 


2.— GOVERNORS   OF   WESTERN   AUSTRALIA. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Governors  and  Acting  Govemom 
of  Western  Australia,  with  the  dates  of  their  assumption  of  and 
retirement  from  Office : — 


Ci^taia  James  Stirling,  B.N.,  Lieut. -Qovei^ 

nor,     Conunander-in-Cbief,    and      Vice- 

Admiral         80th  Dec,  1828a  Sept..  1832 

Captaio  Fredt;rick  Cbidley  Irwin,   Lieut.- 

Governor.etc Sept.,  1833     ...  Sept.,  1&.13 

Captain  Richard  Daniell,  Lieut. -Governor, 

etc Sept.U,lK33...  Hay,  18^4 

Captain  Piuton  Beete,  Lieut.-Ooveroor  etc.  Hay  11,1834  ...  Ma;,  1834 
Captain  Richard  DanieU,  Lient .-Governor, 

etc Maya4, 1334...   Sept..  1B34 

Captain  Sir  Jamee  Stirling,  Qovernor,  etc.    Sept.lA,  1S34...  Jan.,  18.19 

John  Hutt,  Esq.,  Qovemor,  etc Jan.  3,  1830  ...  Jan..  18441 

'Lieut.-Colonel  Andrew  Clarke,  K.H.,  Qov- 
emor. etc Jan.27,ltM6...  Feb.,  1847 

Lient.-Colonel  Frederick  Chidley  Irwin, 

Governor.etc Feb.  12,1847...  Aug.,  1848 

CaptainCharlee  Fitzgerald,  R.N.,  Governor, 

etc.     Aug.  12, 1848...  July,  1855 

Arthur  Edward  Kennedy,  Eaq.,  Governor, 

etc      JiUy23,  185B...   Feb.,  18tJ2 

Brevet- Lieu  t.-Colonel  Jno.  Bruce,  Acting- 

Qovemor,  etc         Feb.  20,1862...  Feb.,  t8li2 

John  Stephen   Hampton,  Esq.,  Governor, 

ote Feb.  28, 18C2...  Nov..  1868 

Lient.-Coloncl  Jno.  Bruce,  Acting  Governor, 

etc Nov.  2. 1868  ...   Sept..l8(i8 

Frederick  Aloyaius  Weld,  Esq.,  Qovemor 

and  Commander-in-Chief Sept.  30,18(i9...  Jan..  1875 

William    Cleaver  Francis  Bobinion,  Esq., 

C.M.G., Govemor,  etc Jan.  II,  1S7&...  Sept..  1877 
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Lieat.-Colonel   Edward    Douglas  Harvest, 

Actinc Governor. etc Sept.T.  1877  ...  Nov.,  1B77 

■lUior-QeneraJ  Sir  Hare;  St.  Oeor^  Ord, 

R.X.,  K.C.M.a.,  C.B.,  Lient.-QoTeriior, 

otc NoT.12.1877...  April.1880 

Sir  Willuuu    Cleaver   Francis  Robinson, 

K.C.H.G.,  OoTomor.  etc.  April  10,  1880    Feb..  16S3 

Henrj  Thomas  WrenforilBle7,EBq.,Admin- 

istrMor,  etc Feb.  14,  1883...  Jnne,  1883 

Sir  Froderict  Napier  Broome,    K.C.M.Q., 

Oovemor.  etc June  2,  1S83  ...  Nov.,  1884 

Alexander  Campbell  Unslow,  Esq..  Admin- 

iMntor.etc...         Nov.  13.  18S4...  June,  1885 

Sir    Frederick   Napier  Broome.    K.C.U.O.. 

Govemor.etc June  16,  188S.  .  Dec.,  1889 

Sir   Malcolm    Frascr.  K.C.H.Q.,  Adminis- 

tnrtor.etc Dec.  21, 1889 ...  Oct..  1890 

Sir  William   Cleaver   Francis   Bobinson, 

G.C.M.G..  Governor,  etc Oct.  20,1890  ...  Sept.,  1891 

Alexander  Campbell  Onslow,  Esq.,  Admin- 

irtiator,  etc Sept. 21,1891 ...  Jnly,  1892 

Sir   Williain   Cleaver  Praiicie   Robinson, 

O.C.M.G.,  Oovemor,  etc July,  9,  1892  ,.-  March,  1895 

Sir  Alexander  Campbell  Onslow,  Kt.,  Ad- 
ministrator, etc March  18,  1895  23rd  Dec.,  1895 

Sir  Gerard  Smitb,  K.C.M.G..  Governor,  etc.  Dec.  23.  1896...  June,  1900 
Sir  Alexander  Campbell  Onslow,  Kt.,  Ad- 

ministnttor,  etc Maroli  23,  I9D0  Marcb,  1901 

Edward  Albert  Stone,  Esq..  Administrator, 

etc Mftrch4,1901    April,  1901 

Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Idwley,  K.C.U.O.,  Gov- 

emor.etc May  I,  1901...  t 


3.— EAELY  CONSnTUnON. 

Capt&in  Stirling,  the  Superiuteudeut  of  the  First  Colonising 
Expedition,  was,  before  leavii^  England  in  Februaiy,  1829, 
appointed  Lieutenant- Gk>vemor,  although  no  com  miss  ion  was 
actuallj  issued  to  him  until  the  4th  March,  1831 ;  a  promise  wae 
made  that  a  Bill  would  be  submitted  to  Parliament  to  make 
provision  f»r  the  Civil  Qovemment  of  the  New  Settlement,  which 

fromise  wus  duly  fulfilled,   when,  on  the  14th  Mav,  1829,  The 
Otfa  Oeorge  IV..  No.  XXU.,  -An  Act  to  provide  itntU  Ae  tkirty- 

'  Ap|>aliit*d  Uoranwr  ud  CommuidarJii-Chlat,  SOth  Juiiai7, 1818. 

tBHOotet  onpagsm.  i    :     .J  ..vimi'^Li. 
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"fir§t  day  of  Deeemher,  1834,  for  th«  QovernmoU  of  Hit  Majeitg't 
"  Settlement  in  Weetem  Aiatralia,  on  the  Wenlern  Coatt  of  Nc» 
"  Holland,"  received  the  Royal  assent. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  first  Officials 
appointed : — 

Secretary  to  OoTurament  ...     Peter  Brown. 

Surveyor John  Septimus  Eoe,  Lt.,  K.N. 

AeiialaDt  Surveyor        H.  C.  Sutherland. 

Harbour  Master ..    Captain  Mark  Cnnrte.  R.N. 

Deputy  Harbour  Master  and  Pilot    . . .     Duiiel  Scott. 

Superintendent  of  Qovemment  Faioie, 
Oardena,  and  Plantations    ...         ...     James  Dm mmond. 

Superintendent  of  Qovemment  Stock     Qeor^  W.  Manglea. 

Storekeeper         John  Morgan. 

Civil  Engineer    ...         ...     H.  W.  Eeveley. 

Registrar William  Stirling. 

Surgeon Charles  SimmowU,  M.D. 

On  the  8th  June,  1829,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  issued  a 
warrant  for  the  eatabliahmeut  of  a  Board  of  ConunlBBioners,  who 
should  examine  into  and  report  upon  such  matters  as  mi^t  be  re- 
ferred to  it  relative  to  the  management  of  the  property  uf  the 
Crown,  and  of  public  propertv  within  the  settlement ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  auditing  and  passing  all  public  accounts ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  demanding;,  receiving,  and  dulv  apportioning  all  fines, 
fees,  forfeiturcK,  accruing  or  Iteconiing  due  to  the  Oovmiment, 
which  board,  as  first  constituted,  consisted  of  Captain  Hark  J. 
Ourrie,  as  Presiding  Commissioner ;  and  Commissioners  Lieutenant 
J.  S.  Boc  and  Mr.  William  Stirling,  the  latter  acting  as  Secretary 
pro  tem. ;  it  wan  called  the  Board  of  Council  and  Audit,  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  number  of  Commissioners  being  increased 
as  circumstances  might  make  it  ucn.'essarj. 

On  the  18th  June.  1829,  a  Proclamation  was  issued  Mtating 
that,  jiossetwioN  having  Ixten  taken  of  the  territory,  and  settle- 
ment being  actuallv  effected,  all  persons  were  required  t4> 
r^pilate  their  conduct  with  reference  to  His  Majesty's  authority 
representvd  in  the  Governor,  and  to  obey  all  such  legal  commaadLit 
and  r^nlations  as  he  might  from  time  to  time  see  fit  to  enact : 
and,  further,  that  by  the  establislinient  of  the  Boval  authority,  the 
territory  became  subjet^t  to  the  taws  of  the  United  Kingdom,  (w 
far  as  they  wer(>  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  Proclamation  made  provision  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Sheriff  and  his  officers,  and  also  of  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

Notice  was  given  that  persons  behaving  in  a  fraudulent,  cruel, 
or  feloniouH  manner  t4)wanls  the  aboriginal  natives  were,  on  con- 
Tiction,  liable  as  if  the  same  had  been  committed  against  any 
other  of  His  Majesty's  subjects. 

Compulsory  service  in  the  Militia  for  all  males  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  50  was  commanded. 

The  conditions  under  which  lands  could  U-  obtained  were  to 
be  exhibited  at  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  to  Government  and 
Surrey  or  Oeneral. 
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And,  further,  all  persons  were  required,  as  soon  lu  yiriLcticable 
after  their  arrival  in  tne  settlement,  to  obtain  permission  to  reside 
there,  as  persons  residing  in  the  settlement  without  permission 
rendered  themselves  hable  to  be  committed  to  custody;  and  no 
pcnons  were  allowed  to  quit  the  settlement  without  givin);  a 
mA'a  notice  of  their  intention  to  do  so. 

Executive  Codncil. 

Bj  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  the  let  November,  1B30,  the 
firft  Executive  Council  was  constituted. 

The  Order  set  forth  "  That  the  Governor  for  the  time  being 
"of  the  said  Settlements  of  Western  Australia,  or  the  Officer 
"  administering  the  Government  thereof,  the  Senior  Offi(«r  of  His 
"Hajeetj's  Land  Forces  next  in  command,  the  Colonial  Secretary 
"of  ue  said  Territory  for  the  time  beiu^.  the  Surveyor  General 
"diereof  for  the  time  l^eing,  aud  the  Advocate  General  thereof 
"for  the  time  being,  so  long  as  they  shall  respectively  he  resident 
"  in  the  said  Settlements,  or  any  three  of  them,  of  whom  the  Acting 
"  Governor  shall  be  oiii',  shall  Ua\v  authority  and  power  to  make, 
"ordain,  and  establish  all  such  Laws  and  Ordinances,  and  to  con- 
"  stttnte  such  Courts  and  Officers  as  may  Ite  necessary  for  the  peac4', 
"order,  and  good  government  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  and  others, 
"  within  the  Settlements,"  subject,  however,  to  the  Royal  preroga- 
tive of  disallowance:  and  the  Order  went  on  to  stat^-.  "that  no  such 
"  Law  or  Ordinance  shall  be  made  unless  the  same  shall  have  l^eeri 
"  first  proposed  by  the  said  Governor  or  Officer  administering  the 
"Government"';  iiud.  further,  that  ni>  Court  of  .Tustiw  was  to  lie 
WQstitated.  eii-cpt  by  a  Law  or  Ordinance  which  liad  icccivi-.!  the 
Royal  assent. 

The  first  Eiecutire  Council  appointed  ctmsisted  of — 
Csptain  James  Stirliii)i;.  R.N.  ('inver- 

nor)       ...     President. 

CaptAin  Frederick  Chidlcj'  Irwiu      ...     Comninndant. 

Pet«r  Brown       ... Colonial  Secretary. 

John  Soptimiui  Roc,  I.t..  R.N.  ...     Survfyor  General. 

Oeorgp  Fletcher  Moon-  ...  Advocate  General. 

In  the  coiifltitutiou  of  the  Executive  Council,  as  act  forth  in 
the  Order  in  Council  of  Nuvcml>cr,  1830,  uo  change  took  place  until 
June,  1847,  when,  under  the  authority  <)f  a  Royal  Order  in  Council, 
thi'  Collector  of  Revenue  was  appointed  an  Exi-i'utivf  officer. 

On  the  .'ith  of  June,  L852,  it  was  officially  notified  that  Her 
H'ljesty  the  Queen  had  been  graciously  |*leaM«>d  to  appoint  thn 
Comptroller  General  of  Conviirts  tii  Ije  a  niemlx'r  <if  the  Executive. 

Id  1855.  as  the  Boyal  instnictions  to  Governor  Kennedy  did 
not  include  the  senior  officer  in  ciimmand  of  the  troops  as  a 
member  of  the  Exeirutive  CiiiiiK^il.  LicuU'uaul -Colonel  Bruiv,  who 
at  the  time  held  that  appointment,  ceased  to  hold  office  from  the 
21at  July  ;  but.  the  omisHton  having  Iicen  rei^tified.  he  was  tc- 
appointed  a  member  on  the  28th  Deceml>er  in  the  same  year. 

B^  Order  of  the  Queen  in  Council,  dated  :lrd  April,  1871,  \ik« 
Execntive  CounwJ  msw  ivmodeUfd.     The  Governor  rvipiSi^n^^'^w^ 
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d«nt,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney  QeneraJ,  the  Senior 
Officer  in  command  of  the  lAnd  Forces,  and  the  Surveyor  Gleneral 
retained  their  seats,  whilst  those  of  the  Oomptroller  General  and 
Collector  of  Revenue  were  abolished. 

Under  tlie  Bojal  Instructions  of  4th  Julj,  1878,  the  Oovemor 
was  further  authorised  and  empowered  "  to  appoint,  in  addition  to 
the  ex  ofieio  members,  such  persona  as  he  may  think  fit  to  be 
Unofficial  Members  of  our  said  Executive  Councit,  but  so  that  the 
numljer  of  such  Unofficial  Members  shall  never  exceed  the  number 
of  two."  Every  such  appointment  was,  however,  to  be  provisional 
only  until  the  same  was  approved  of  bj  the  Queen,  and  could 
be  revoked  at  any  time  by  Royal  Warrant,  and  such  Unoffii-ial 
Members  were  to  take  rank  after  the  Official  Members  of  the 
Executive  Council,  and  as  between  themselves,  according  to  the 
order  of  their  appointment. 

The  Governor  was  also  directed  and  enjoined  to  attend  and 
preside  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  unless  prevented  by  some 
necessary  or  reasonable  cause,  when,  unless  he  specially  appointed 
some  particular  member,  the  Senior  Member  present  was  to  preside. 
In  February.  1879,  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  who  then  held  the 
vosition  of  Director  of  Public  Works  and  Commissioner  of 
Railways,  was  provisionally  appointed  an  unofficial  member  of  the 
Executive,  the  appointmeut  b^ng  changed  to  that  of  an  official 
member  during  the  following  May. 

By  the  additional  Boyal  Instructious  of  the  8th  April.  187!*. 
it  was  laid  down  that  the  Executive  CouucU  was  to  comprise  "bo 
many  persons  in  Our  Service  (not  exceeding  six  in  number  at  any 
one  time)  as  the  Governor  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint  to  lie 
members  of  the  said  Council  by  Instruments  under  the  Public  Seal 
of  the  Colony.  All  such  persons  shall  be  styled  Official  Members, 
and  the  persona  discharging  the  functions  of  the  offices  hereunder 
mentioaed  shall,  if  so  appointed,  take  precedence  and  seniority  in 
the  order  in  which  the  said  officers  are  named ;   that  is  to  say  :  — 

Colonial  Seoretar;. 

Attorney  Oeneral. 

Senior  Military  Officer  in  Conunaud  ot  Oar  Troops  within  the 
Colony,  not  beinf;  below  the  rank  of  Lientensiit-Colonel. 

Truoanrer  and  Collector  of  Internal  Bevanae, 
Official  members  discharging  the  functions  of  any  other  offices  shall 
take  precedence  and  seniority  after  the  foregoing  officers,  and  amongst 
themselves  according  to  the  date  of  their  respective  appointmenta." 
The  section  of  the  original  Instructions  of  the  4th  July,  1878, 
relating  to  the  appointment  of  two  "Unofficial  Members"  still 
remained  in  force. 

The  officers  first  appointed  were  :^ 

The  Governor  (PrvBident). 

The  Colonial  Secretary. 

The  Attorney  deneral. 

The  Senior  Military  Officer  CommaDding  Her  Majeaty's  Troops. 

The  Bnrreyor  Owieral  and  Conuuiaeioner  of  Crown  Lands. 

The  Director  of  Public  Works  and  Commiadoner  of  Bailways. 
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On  the  8rd  November,  1879,  the  officer  holding  the  appoint- 
ment of  Colonial  Treasurer  and  Collector  of  IntemaJ  Revenue  was 
iq^Kumted  to  a  seat  as  an  official  member  of  the  Council. 

Smx  1880,  when  Lieut.-Colonel  E.  D.  Harvest  left  the  Colony, 
the  offioe  of  Commandant  was  not  represented  in  the  Executive. 

On  the  5th  August,  1884p,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  James  Q.  Lee  Steere 
was  provisionallj  appointed  an  unofficial  member  of  the  Council, 
snt>ject  to  Her  Majesty's  pleasure,  the  appointment  being  sub- 
teqosntlj  confirmed  hj  a  despatch  from  the  Colonial  Office  dated 
9th  November,  1884. 

Hie  Executive  Council,  therefore,  previous  to  the  adoption  of 
Responsible  Government  on  the  21st  October,  1890,  was  composed 
of:— 

The  Govsmor  (President). 

The  Colonial  Secretary. 

The  Att«rnev  O^eneral. 

The  Colonial  Treasnrer. 

^le  Barve;or  Qeneral  or  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands. 

Tbe  Director  of  Pnblic  Works  and  CommiBsioner  of  Railways. 

One  unofficial  member. 

Lboislativb  Council. 
On  December  the  29th,  in  the  year  1831,  was  published  an 
Order  of  the  King  in  Council,  for  the  establishment  of  a.  Legislative 
Coundl  in  Western  Australia. 

The  Legislative  Council,  as  at  first  constituted,  consisted  solely 
itf  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  viz. ; — 
The  Oovemor,  Sir  James  Stirling. 
The  Commandant.  Captain  F.  C.  Irwin. 
The  Colonial  Secretary,  Peter  Brown. 
The  Surveyor  General,  John  Septimna  Roe. 
The  Advocate  General,  George  Fletcher  Hoore. 
On  the  3rd  January.  1839,  under  the  authority  of  a  Boyal 
Order  in  Council,  four  unofficial  nominee  members  were  added  to 
the  hst,  the  gentlemen  appointed  being : — 
W.  L.  Brockman, 
George  Leake. 
Tboraas  Peel, 
WJUiam  Tanner. 
In  June,  1847,  the  Collector  of  Revenue  was  added  to  the  ex 
afieio  members  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

In  1868,  under  an  Order  by  the  Queen  in  Council,  the 
Li^lative  Council  was  increased  to  six  official,  and  six  semi-elective 
unofficial  members,  the  latter  nominated  for  appointment  by  the 
districts  they  represented. 

By  a  notice  dat«d  the  7tb  July,  1868,  it  was  notified  for 
li^neral  information  in  the  QooemTnenl  Qaxetle  that,  "  By  an  Order 
in  Council  made  at  the  Court  at  Windsor  the  14th  May,  1868,  Her 
3[<»t  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  with  the  advice  of  Her  Privy 
Ci'DDcil.  did  order  that  the  Orders  in  Council  respectively  bewninit 


diite  th*;  20tJi  Murcii.  1857.  the  3rd  Maidi,  185!),  and  tbe  11th 
October.  1861.  und«r  which  the  late  LegislfttiTe  Conncil  waa  oon- 
iit,ttiit(!d.  xhould  be.  and  the  same  are.  thereby  reroked ;  and  that — 

Thi<   Oovumur  for  the  time    being    of  the    Colon;  of   Weateni 
Aiutialla.orthe  Officer  administering  the  Ooremment  thereof, 

Thii  Ktmiur  OScvr  for  tiie  time  being  Commanding  Her  Majeety's 
lAtid  Forc4n  in  the  said  Colony. 

Tho  Colonial  Secmtary  of  the  Mid  Colony  for  the  time  being, 

Tho  Hurroyor  Uon«iral  of  the  raid  Colony  for  the  time  being, 

'rhii  Attomuy  GenoTol  of  the  mid  Colony  for  the  time  being,  and 

11)1'   Treasurer   find   Collector   of   Internal   Beretine  of  tlte  said 
Colony  for  the  time  being  ;  nuA 

John  Wall  Hardoy. 

Julian  Ooorgo  Charli>R  Cnrr, 

Walb<r  Hatoman, 

JnliK'H  (lnorgf  Iji'u  8t<i'n>, 

William  Lovkc  Brockimtn,  and 

Rainui'l  Polo  Phillip*,  Esqatrea. 
Hhiiiild  Ih;,  iHid  the  Hiimo  are,  tlioreby  oonBtituted  a  LegialatiTe 
Coiinoil  witliiii  thi-  said  Colonj,  with  the  Powers  and  eubject  to 
the  ronditionH  and  rcHtrietinne  therein  contained;  and  that  the 
aupointineiit  of  tliu  alwive  Non-Official  Members  of  such  Coaucil 
Mhould  In-  for  u  period  not  exceeding  three  years.  The  above 
appointmcnta  to  taWe  effect  from  tht>  date  of  this  notice." 

Ill  AiiKiiHt,  18?0,  the  nominee  Legislative  Council  was  dissolved 
liy  the  iHRiii'  of  writH  under  38  Vict..  No.  13,  for  the  election  of  a 
Tit^futlHtive  Ooinu'il.  U>  i-onsiat  of  twelve  elected  and  six  nominated 
niembi'm,  the  tatter  to  cousiat  of  three  official  nominee  and  three 
unoSieial  ntuiiiiu-e  membera ;  the  Ciiuncil  to  be  presided  over  bv  a 
Speaker.  Tht>  elertiona  took  place  in  the  month  of  October,  and 
resulted  in  the  (.'oiincil  eventually  consisting  of  the  following 
niemlx'm : 

urrii-iAi.   NoitiMiEH 

Colonial  Sivretar;    Fi«d.  P.  Barlee. 

.Vlturafy  Uenenl       B,  J.  Walcott. 

Stttviiynr  <)unera]      M.  Praaer. 

rxovcKiAi.  N\.<iis*i;b- 

S.  V.  PhUbpB. 

M.  Brown. 

W.  E.  Mannion- 


J.  U.  C.  Cai 

•Xt  C<imuitt(<«i). 
Lttkp  S.  LMki-  iSprakn 
E,  Scwman. 
W,  l>,  )l^wn■- 

J.  HL  M.'«p-r 
Ja* .  IVummond 
IVw,  C  iJall, 

J.  U.  B«t««ll. 
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In  1874,  under  37  Vict.,  No,  22,  the  number  of  members  was 
fUMd  to  tweot^-one,  aeven  of  whom,  ur  one-third  of  the  whole, 
were  to  be  nominated.  The  two  districta  added  were  the  "  Mnrrav 
and  Williama  "  and  the  "  Northern  District." 

In  August,  1876,  Mr.  Luke  Samuel  Leake,  the  Speaker  of  the 
LflgitlatiTe  Council,  was  created  a  Kni)i;ht  Bachelor. 

In  1882,  under  the  4t>  Victoria,  No.  24,  the  numher  of  Coun- 
<illon  wa«  further  raised  to  twenty-four,  eight  of  whom  were  to  be 
nominated.  The  new  district  was  called  the  "  Qascoyne  District," 
and  oonsieted  of  the  Southern  portion  of  the  ■■  Northern  District." 

And  finallj.  in  1886,  an  Act  (SOVict.,  No.  10)  was  passed,  in- 
«reastug  the  number  of  members  to  twenty-sii,  nine  to  be 
nominated,  the  Northern  portion  of  the  Northern  District  beiof; 
taken  to  form  the  new  "  Eimberlej  District." 

The  iaat  Council  under  the  old  form  of  (ioverament,  which 
«xpinid  on  the  21st  October,  1890,  on  the  proclamation  of  the  new 
Constitution,  was  composed  as  follows : — 
Ofticiai,  NoKinia — 

Colonial  Secretsr;. 
Attome;  Qeneral. 
Director  of  Works,  Eagineer-iU'Chief. 

and  ConuniBBioner  of  Bailwaji. 
Surveyor    Qeneral  and   CommisoioDer 
nf  Crown  r«vnd8. 


Sir  Ualoolm  Fnuer.  K.C.M 

C.  K.  Warton    

J.  A,  Wright     

Ja*n  Forrest.  <^M.O.... 


UiiorriciAL  No-j<i 
air  James  O.  Lee  Steere,  Kt.  (Speaker). 

flir  Thomas  Cockbum-Campbell,  Bart.  (Chairman  of  Committees). 
O.BandeU. 


Elsctld  Mbhbi&s— 

L.  V.  DeHamel 

W.  B.  Uarmion 

W.  S.  Pearse 

E.F,  ShoU     

McK.  Grant 

W.  T.  Loton 

A.  Forrest      

W.  Pat«non 

A.  B.  BichardsoD     ... 

8.  Burt,  Q.C 

E.  Scott        

E.  Keane       

C.  H.  Bason  ... 

G.  Shenton    

8.  H.  Parker 

H.  W.  Venn 

C.  Harper      

The  Lt^pslative  Council  then  consisted  of  a  single  LegialatiTe 
Ohunber,  and  was  composed  of  Twentj-six  members,  presided  over 
bj  a  Speaker,  of  whom  four  were  of&cial  members,  fivo  were 
nominees  of  the  Crown,  and  17  were  elected  bv  the  different  con- 
sUtoeiicieB.    Tb^  gu^ScAtion  of  elected  memben  wu  tihe  \ 


OreenouKh. 
Kimberle;. 

Mnrraf  and  WiUiamg. 
North  District. 

Perth. 

Swan. 

Toodyaf. 

Vasse. 

Wellington. 

York. 
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iiion  of  ifl.OOO  freehold  property.  The  qualification  of  aa  elector 
wai  £50  freehold  or  ^10  nousebold,  or  the  lease  of  Crown  lands  to 
the  name  amount  of  annual  rental. 

The  elected  members  were  elected  tor  five  jears,  the  electoral 
VintM  Iwinff  made  up  on  or  before  the  10th  of  April  in  each  jeary 
and  all  voting  was  lij  ballot. 


*.— PRESENT  CONSTITUTION. 


By  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  Legislature  in  July, 

1887.  a  n>solution  was  agreed  to  affirming  the  principle  of  self- 
Gi)vt'niuu>»t,  and  the  Governor  was  requested  to  take  the  necessary 
■t«>ii«  to  t-arry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Legislature.    In  December. 

1888,  the  L^islative  Council  was  dissolred.  and  a  general  election 
taoV  place  in  Januair,  1889,  in  order  that  the  constituencies  might 
liavo  an  op|H>rtuiiity  of  expressing  their  views  upon  the  question 
of  thi>  tiow  Couatitution.  When  the  Council  re-assembled,  tbe 
Ki<s(tlul)tm  in  favour  of  Responsible  Glovemment  for  the  Colony 
was  i4r>uu  i-arrit'd.  this  time  without  a  single  dissentient  voict-. 
The  U'gistative  Council  met  in  April,  1889.  and  a  Constitution  Bill. 
draflM)  I'y  the  GoTvmmout,  wss  at  once  brought  forward,  after 
aiuondmoul  jia88«<<,l.  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colouitf.  the  ttovemor  (Sr  Frederick  Napier  Broome),  Hr.  S. 
H.  I>arkor.  and  Sir  Thomas  C<.x'kbuni-CampbAl  being  appointed  by 
Iho  lic^nitUture  to  pnx-eed  to  England  to  ai.1  as  del^ate«  on  behaff 
<it  the  Colony  whou  it  •.■ame  befoiv  the  Imperut  Parliament 
Much  diRit-iilly  wa»  ei|ieTien<:vd  iui'Mrrying  the  meaaaig  ihrongh  its 
vark^tis  st«g(<s,  8t]\>ug  opfxi«ition  faavini;  arisen  at  borne  to  tbe  grant  - 
tngof  Wi-ou'm  An»trklia'»  demands.  This  wss  dticfly.  if  sot  entii«ly. 
due  t»  a  mi»undor»tanding  of  questii^ns  relating  to  the  control  of 
the  t.V>wn  huhl».  Tho  Utter,  it  wss  held,  by  a  not  inwosideiable 
ami  d.viditlly  demon ^tiative  P*ny  in  England,  ««tr  tbe  "  heritage 
<«f  tfai-  HriliKh  )^\>)tle."  and  «houM  be  sT^sikble  and  ivtained  for 
wtlk-iueni  l«y  the  «uq>lu«  {it^pulaiitoa  »»(  the  mother  AMmtiy. 
Ti«  huht  oxer  a  miUtou.  x«r  even  half  a  milhoo.  ik)uaiv  auVe*  of 
A<uutri.  fav\Hireti  v;ih  a  teiu)vraie  elime.  to  the  -IaAV  [«>noQ» 
ihinh  s*-ai;er»'d  x-v,*  «,  was  re^aixled  a*  a  |*ve  .*f  f.<tfy  veryins 
on  |\>)it^«l  crime,  Tte  Bill  w»s,  lK'wev«-,  prferwi  V  a  i«k\^ 
<vitttmtiitv~  *rf  whii-h  Ban^:  di-  Wv-rta*  w»*  C?i*;ra»o— f\»r  tbe 
taking  x^f  evideow:  a2^.t  ».>  iBt|<tviSM\i  wvcv  ^  awvtwn  i,4' 
rJtis  Usir—^JUfT  Iteariac  what  the  wfwiiwtta:!***  %■*  the  0.>k»T 
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remit  from  giving  West  AustraliajiH  a  free  haJid  in  the  manage- 
nent  of  their  great  national  estate,  and  so  convinced  were  they  of 
ibe  errore  underlying  the  popular  op]K>sition  to  the  measure,  that 
tliej  returned  it  to  the  House  shorn  of  nearly  all  the  clauses  to 
which  the  Colony  had  previously  objected,  recommending  that  full 
and  complete  control  of  the  Crown  lands  should  be  vested  in  the 
local  Parliament  which  it  waa  proposed  to  establish.  Thus,  by  the 
exflrtions  of  the  colonial  delegates,  aided  by  the  influence  of  Sir 
William  Bobinson.  who  had  in  the  meanwhile  succeeded  Sir 
Frederick  Broome  as  Governor  of  the  Colony,  and,  opportunely, 
happened  to  be  in  England,  combined  with  the  inteihgence  and 
liberal-minded ness  uf  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
•elect  committee,  was  Western  Australia  "one  and  undivided" 
obtained  for  West  Australians,  Mention  should  also  here  be 
made  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  Ageuts-Oeneral  for 
the  other  Australasian  Colonies,  at  a  time  when,  owing  to  delays  due 
to  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  the  Bill  appeared  to  be  in  jeopardy.  In 
a  body  the  Agents  -  General  waited  upon  the  leader  of  the 
Government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  made  representations 
of  a  character  which  swept  away  final  obstacles. 

The  Bill,  enabling  Her  Majesty  to  grant  a  ComiUntion  to 
WiMfont  Avatralia,  passed  its  third  reading  in  the  Imperial  House 
of  Commons  in  July,  and,  meeting  with  no  opposition  in  the 
Lords,  received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  15th  August,1890, 

The  present  Constitution  of  Western  Australia,  as  provided  bv 
•■The  Constitution  Act  of  1889"  (52  Victoria,  No.  23),  "Th'v 
Constitution  Act  Amendment  Act,  1893"  (57  Victoi-ia.  No.  14). 
"The  Constitution  Act  Amendment  Act,  1896"  (BO  Victoria,  No. 
18),  and  "The  Constitution  Acta  Amendment  Act,  1899"  (63 
Victoria,  No.  19),  differs  but  little  from  those  of  the  other  Austra- 
Usiau  States. 


Executive  Council. 


The  Ouvemor  (Franident). 
The  Colonia!  Treasurer  (Fremior). 
The  Colonial  Secretur?. 
The  Attorney  GaDeral. 
The  Commiaaioncr  of  Crown  Lands. 

The  Director  nf  Public  Works  and  Commissioner  of  Railways. 
At  the  I'nd  of  1894,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Piirker, 
then  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Cabinet  was  reoi^^ised  as  follows :  - 
The  Gi)vornor  (Preiiidont). 

The  Colonial  Treaaurer  and  Colonial  Seoretftry  (Prvmier). 
rhv  Hinixter  of  Mines. 

The  I>ircctj>T  of  Public  Works  and  Commissioner  of  Railways. 
The  CouimiBBioner  o(  Crown  Lands. 
The  Ministiir  of  Edncation. 
The  Attorney  tieneni}.  .   . 


On  the  28tb  April.  1898,  the  Executive  Council  was  ugain 
reoi^^amsed,  and  aa  then  constituted  consisted  of : — 
Tha  Governoc  (Pieiident). 
The  Coloaial  IVeasiiTer  (Premier). 
The  Commusioner  of  Baitwaye. 
The  CoiuuiiBsionor  of  Crown  Lands. 
The  Minister  of  Hinea. 
The  Attorney  Genera). 
The  Colonial  Secretory. 

On  Mr.  Piesse's  resignation  of  the  portfolio  of  CommiBBiouer 
of  Railways  on  28rd  August,  1900,  the  Executive  Conncil  was 
again  reorganiB'.'d.  and  couHiated  of  the  following: — 

The  Governor  (President). 

The  Colonial  IVeaBUrer  (Premier). 

The  Commiuiioner  of  Crown  Lands, 

The  Slimster  of  Mines. 

The  Attorney  Qeneial. 

The  Colonial  Secretary. 

The  CommiBBioner  of  Bail  ways. 

No  further  change  took  place  until  15tb  February,  1901,  when 
Sir  John  Forrest  rescued  the  Premiership,  b&ndiog  over  the  officer 
fadd  by  him  to  the  Hon.  Geotye  Throssdl.  The  Council  then 
consisted  of: — 

The  Governor  (President). 

The  Colonial  Treasurer  (Premier  . 

The  Minister  of  ^nes. 

The  Colonial  Secrotarj. 

The  Attorney  General. 

The  Commissioner  of  Bailways. 

The  Minister  for  IdUids. 

On  20th  March,  1901,  Mr.  Pennsfather  resigned  the  Attomev 
Generalship,  and  was  succeeded  bj  Mr.  Sayer  on  25tfa  Uarch,  I90i. 
The  order  wb«  tht'ii  :— 

The  Governor  (President). 

The  Colonial  Treasurer  (Premier). 

The  Minister  of  Mines. 

The  Colonial  Secretary . 

The  Commissioner  of  BaUways. 

The  Minister  for  Lands. 

The  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Th  roHBell  tendered  the  resignation  of  himself  and  colleagues 
on  27tli  May,  1901,  on  which  date  Mr.  Leake  formed  a  Miniatrr, 
the  Executive  Council  consisting  of  the  following : — 

The  Governor  (President). 

The  Attorney  General  (Premier). 

The  Colonial  Treasurer. 

The  Minister  for  Works. 

The  Minister  for  Lands. 

The  Commiesioner  of  Bailways. 

The  Minister  for  Mines. 

Dr.  Jameson,  M.L.C.,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  James, lf.L.A.,«ei«appoiiit*d 
members  of  the  Coimiil  without  j.ortfolios. 
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Hie  Ije»kfl  OoTerument  went  out  of  office  on  21st  NovembeF, 
1901,  giving  place  to  the  Morgans'  Miuistr;.  The  order  of  pre- 
oedeace  in  the  Executive  Council  then  was : — 

The  Governor  (President). 

The  Colonial  Treasurer  (Premier), 

The  Attomej  General. 

The  CommisBioDer  of  Bailwaya. 

The  Minierter  for  Worka. 

The  Uinwter  for  Lands. 

The  Colonial  Secretary. 
Mr.  Moi^ans  resigned  the  Premiership  on  33rd  December, 
1901,  when  Mr.  Leake  formed  his  second  Ministry.    The  Executive 
Comicil  was  then  constituted  as  follows:— 

"Hie  Governor  (Preaident). 

The  Attorne;  General  (Premier). 

The  CommiMioner  of  Bail  way  a. 

The  Colonial  Treaaiirer  and  Colonial  Secretary. 

The  Minister  for  Hiues. 

The  Minister  for  Lands. 

The  Minister  for  Works. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Holmes,  M.L.A.,  and  the  Hon.  £.  M.  Clarke,  M.L.C., 
wtae  appointed  members  without  portfolio.* 


Sir  William  C.  P.  Bobinson  was  sncceeded  as  (jkivemor  on  the 
5th  October,  1895.  by  Sir  Gerard  Smith,  E.C.M.a.  The  new  Gover- 
nor arrived  in  the  Colony  in  December  of  that  year,  aad  took  over  the 
Government  from  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  Onslow,  who  had  acted 
as  Administrator  during  the  Governors  absence.  In  March,  1900, 
Sir  G«rard  Smith  left  Western  Australia  on  leave  of  absence,  and 
Sir  Alexander  Onslow  once  more  resumedduty  as  Administrator  till 
March,  1901,  when  he  also  left  on  leave  of  absence,  and  was  succeeded 
hy  His  Honour  the  Actinia  Chief  Justice  Mr.  E.  A.  Stone  fts 
Administrator.  The  Honourable  Sir  Arthur  Lawley,  K.C.M.G., 
arrived  in  Perth  on  1st  May,  1901,  and  was  sworn  in  as  Governor 
on  that  date.t 

The  first  Ministry  under  the  new  Constitution  assumed  office 
(m  the  29th  December,  1890.  At  the  time  of  its  formation  it 
consisted  of  :— 

John  Forrest,  C.K.G.,  Colonial  Treaaurer. 

Qeorge  Shenton,  Colonial  Seoretarr. 

Septimus  Burt,  Q.C.,  Attorney  General. 

William  Edward  MarmioD.  ConunissJoner  of  Crown  Lands. 

Harty  Whittall  Venn,  Commiiaioner  of   Bailways  and  Director  of 
Public  Works.  ' 


•  tTpon  U»  dwtb  ol  tha  Hoo.  Owrn  Lske,  S.G.,  o] 
HUvtoT  ndsnad.  ud  as  tha  lit  Jal;  Ur.  WalUr  Hurtwi 
K  maw  IttDistn.    Tlw  praMiit  EimhUic  Cotmoil  ooiulata  • 

Tha  OoTRnorrPraddeBt). 

Tha  AttORiu  Osnenl  (Pnmln). 

Tha  Colonkr  8MnUi7  ud  HlBliUr  for  Xdiua 


TWBoa.  Matthaw  Lawli  Moaa,  U.L.C.,  liamambvaa  MIdIiUt  wlthoatporttaUa. 

ilntad  Umlaut  QoTaniot  of  tha  nuunuO,  Wt  <n 
ir  Uw  OhUf  Jiwtio*,  BOW  Bbr  Xdwud  A.  Mob^  K1,  Is 


Sir  Oeoi^  Shenton,  wbo  in  the  meantime  had  been  Knighted, 
fuxepted  the  appointment  of  Pre§ident  of  the  Lefpslatire  ABSembly. 
and  was  euuceeded  oa  Colonial  Secretary,  on  the  11th  October,  1892, 
by  Mr.  Stephen  Henry  Parker,  Q.C.  On  the  4th  December, 
1894,  Ur.  Parker  and  Mr.  Marmion  resigned.  Mr.  Marmioii 
was  Bucceeded  by  Mr.  Alexander  Robert  Richardson,  whilst 
under  a  re-arrangement  of  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Edward  Home 
Witteuoom  was  appointed  Minister  of  Mines  and  Education  ou  the 
19th  December,  the  Premier,  Sir  John  Forrest,  undertaking  the 
combined  duties  of  Colonial  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  On  the  10th 
March,  1896,  Mr.  Venn  was  sueceeded  by  Mr,  Frederick  Henry 
Please.  In  March,  1897,  Mr.  Bicbardson  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Qeorge  Tbrossell.  In  May  Mr.  Henry  Bruce  Lefroy  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Education.  On  the  27th  October  Mr.  S.  Burt  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Richard  William  Pennefather. 

'  T  On  the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  E.  H.  Wittenoom  as  Agent 
General  for  the  Colony,  he  resigned  his  position  a^  Minister  of 
Mines,  and  the  Cabinet  of  Western  Australia  was,  on  the  28th 
April,  1898.  once  more  reconstructed  as  follows : — 

Premier  and  Colonial  Treararer,  The  Rifcht  Hon.  Sir  John  ForreBt, 

P.C.  K.C.M.Q.,  M.LA. 
CommiaBioDeT  of  Bailways,  The  Hon.  Frederick  Heary  PiesK,  M.I..A. 
Commiesioner  of  Crown  Lands,  The  Ron.  Qeorge  TbrosBell,  M.L.A. 
Minister  of  Hines.  The  Hon.  Hemy  Bruce  Lefroy,  M.L.A. 
Attorney  Qenenil,  The  Hon.  Bichud  WiUiaju  Pemnefsther,  11,L.A. 
Colonial  Secretary,  The  Hon.  George  EandeU,  H.L.C. 

Mr.  Piesso  resigned  as  Commissioner  of  Railways  on  23rd  AugUKi. 

1900,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Wood. 

On  Sir  John  Forrest's  resignation,  on  the  15th  February,  1901. 
Mr.  Throasell  became  Premier  and  Colonial  Treasurer,  tlie  personnel 
of  the  Cabinet  being : — 

pTi>mior  anil  Colonial  Treaaurer.  The  Hon.  George  Throesell,  H.L.A. 

Minister  of  Mine*,  The  Hon.  Uenij  Brooe  Lefroy,  M.L.A. 

Colonial  Secretaij.  The  Hon.  Ueorge  Bandell.  H.L.C. 

Attorney  Oi^DFtiU,  The  Hon.  Richard  William  Prnnefather,  K.C., 
M.L.A. 

Ooinmiuioner  of  Hailwapi,  The  Hon.  Baningtoa  Clarke  Wood,  H.L..A 

Mini«t<T  for  l.iuida,  Tho'  Hon.  Charles  John  Monn,  H.L.A. 

On  his  temiMrarv  elevation  tu  the  Judicial  Bench  on  25th  Manh. 

1901,  Mr.  Ponuefufher  resigned  the  Attorney  Generalship,  and  Mr. 
W.  F.  Saver  wa«  appointed  to  the  ]xisitiou. 

Mr.  Thros^H'tt  Cabinet  reeigned  on  27th  May.  1901.  and  wn» 
aucce<>»le»l  "n  that  date  by  the  Leak*'  Ministry,  whii-b  consisted  of: — 

Proinier  and  Atttirney  General,  The  Hon.  Owontv  Leake.  K.C,  M.L.A. 
Colonial  TpEWsurer  and  Colonial  Sivrvtary,  The  Hon.  Predmck  ILini;- 

worth.  M.L.A. 
Miniot-^r  for  Works.  Tht>  Hon.  Walter  Kingsmill.  M.L.A. 
Minister  for  Lands.  The  Hon.  Charh-*  Sommen.  M.L.C. 
CdmoiiMioDer  of  Bailw^s,  The  Hon.  JoMph  John  Holues.  M  J.^. 
Jfiniater  far  MiDes.  TIm  Hon.  H«U7  (irefptiy,  X.L.A. 
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lie  Honourable  Adam  Jameeon,  M.D.,  M.L.C.,  and  Mr.  Wtilter 
Hwtwell  Junes,  U.L.A.,  were  appointed  Ministers  without  port- 
folio on  28th  June,  1901. 

Owine  to  tin  adverse  *ote  being  carried  against  his  GoTemmmt 
in  the  Lu^slatiTe  Assembly,  Mr.  Leake  resigned  on  21st  NoTember, 
1901.  Mr.  Piesst  was  then  called  upon  to  form  a  Ministry,  but 
was  unsuccessful,  the  task  eventuallr  being  allotted  to  Mr.  A.  £. 
Moguls,  who  suticeeded  in  forming  a  Cabinet,  consisting  of  the 
fuQowing:  — 

Premier  tuid  Colonial  Treoaarer,  The  Hon.  Albert  Edward  Morgans, 
M-LA. 

Attorney  Qeneral,  The  Hon.  Frederick  William  Uoorhead,  S.C,  H.LA. 

Coininiesioaer  of  Sailwaya,  The  Hon.  Frank  Wilson,  M.L.A. 

Minister  for  Works,  The  Hon,  Timothy  Frands  Qninlan,  H.L.A. 

MiniBt^r  for  lAnda,  The  Hon.  John  Leightoo  N&nson,  M.L.A. 

Colonial  Secretary,  The  Hon.  Matthew  Lewis  Moaa,  M.L.C. 
At  the  •elections  consequent  upon  their  appointment  to  "ofBces 
of  profit  uader  the  Crown,"  two  of  Mr.  Morgan's  colleagues,  viz., 
Memrs.  Moss  and  Wilson,  were  rejected  bj  their  constituents. 
This  brought  about  another  change  of  Oovemment,  as  on  23rd 
December,  1901,  Mr.  Mot^ians  tendered  his  resignation  and  that  of 
his  colleagutes.  Mr,  Leake  was  then  again  sent  for.  and  formed  his 
second  Ministry,  which  consisted  of  the  following: — 

Premier  and  Attorney  Qeneral,  The  Hon.  Geor^  Leake,  K.C.,  H.L.A. 

Commisaioner  of  Kailwaya,  The  Hon.  Walter  Eingsmlll,  M.L.A. 


Miniiter  for  Mines.  The  Hon.  Henry  Gregory,  M.L.A. 

Miniiti!r  for  Lands,  The  Hon,  Adam  Jameson,  H.L.C. 

Minisler  for  Works,  The  Hon.  Comthwaite  Hector  Kason,  M.L.A. 
Mr.  Joseph  John  Holmes,  M.L.A.,  and  the  Hon.    Ephraim  Mayo 
Clarke,  M.L.C,  were  appointed  members  of  the  Ministry  without 
portfolio.  •  ' 

*  Sh  nnta  *  on  fare  381.    The  preaent  MiDiiitrT  coiwiita  of  thafollowliig;— 

Pianier  ud  Atlorncr  Onnenl,  Thg  Hon.  W&lUr  Hutwall  Jtm«,  E.C..  tf ,L.A. 

[htHFlmiKli  -Cruwn  Law;  AdmlniitntioD  of  JiuUn,  iDcluding  Buprem*  Caort, 
Oflclul  ReceiT«r  Id  Bsnkruntcj's  offi™,  Cmtor  ot  InUMiU  GMaUi  offloe, 
BberiS'infficf,  mnd  Sllpeudlu^  IIi«1itiuT :  AadJtoffln;  Fiiendlj  Socistle*' 
oSda  :  Lund  Titlai  ud  Dsedi  oBlse  :  1.011  PftMnU.  Dgilgiu,  ud  Trada  ICuki 
offlw. 
ColoBKl  SKTslarr  mnd  MinWar  for  Ednntfos.  Tha  Hon.  WiJMr  Kingnnlll,  H.L.A. 
DtHflmml.    Coloni'"        ■       ■      "  -  ■--■■'       -■---'-  ™-  — --  ^.--.— 

EiaalmB.'""'' 
MtnlaUrlor  HiMi,  Tb«  Hon,  Uwtj  OnxtDrr,  H.L.A. 

lH)MrlKf  nil  -Uinu.  Oealonioil  Sum;,  and  Btmm  BoUan  Act. 
WiniilH-  fnr  I..ii,1a,  Thp  Hnn,  Adam  Jmniwiu,  H.L.C. 

'"-- Wood!  and  Foroitii  and  Auric" 


iDcludinR  Airricuttanl  Bank,  Stock. 
Mnlatar  tor  Worku  nnd  RuJwaja,  Tha  Bon.  Coral 
&>l»rlm<nl*-publtc  Work*,  l>ubllo  Bnlldlnn. 
Colonial  Trwurar.  Tha  Hon.  Junaa  Oudinar,  H,L,A, 

Dipnrtmnfa-Traunrf,  Inelndln*  EiploalTca  and  Asalrtlsal.  Oofanusant 
Harbour  and  LiRht,  London  AgcoiOT.  and  Poat  OOca  BaTliica  Bank. 
MinlataT  wlthont  portloUo,  Tfa*  Bon.  H*ttb*<r  Lawts  HoM,  KX.C. 


I.EOI8LA.TIVE. 
The  L^utative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Parliament  oompoBeil 
of    two    HoQsee — the    L^Blatire    Council    and    the    LegislatiTe 
Awemblj. 

LKaiBLATIVX  COUKOIL. 

After  the  esteblishment  of  Besponaible  Ck>Teranieiit  the 
Legiilative  Council  vas,  in  the  firit  instance,  nominated  br  the 
Ckivemor;  but  it  was  provided  that  so  soon  as  the  populatiou 
of  the  Colon;r  reached  60,000,  it  should  be  elective.  On  Uie  18th 
July,  1893,  it  was  proclaimed  that  this  limit  of  population  wau 
reached,  and  Parliament  soon  afterwards  passed  an  Act  (57  Vict., 
No.  14)  amending  the  Constitution. 

The  first  Legislative  Council  under  Besponsible  Govemuiont 
was  composed  as  follows  :— 

Ambent,  Hon.  J.  O.  H.  :         Haidey,  E.  W. 
Brookman,  E.  B.  Leake,  O.  W. 

BnrseB,  T.  I         Monger,  J.  H. 
Bo^,  B.  B.  Hoore,  W.  D. 

Cookbam-Campbell,  Sir  T.      {         Horriaon,  J. 

Bart.  (PrMident).  Shenton,  G.  (Colonial 

Grant,  U.  Secretary). 

Hackett,  J.  W.  Wright,  J.  A. 

Ramersley,  E.  I 

By  "  The  Constitution  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1896,"  the  Colony 
was  divided  into  eight  electoral  provinces.  "  The  Constitution  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1899,"  divided  the  Colony  into  the  following  ten 
provinces,  each  returning  three  members  to  the  L^slative  Council. 


Swan,  Toodjaj,  and 
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Tivmi  OF  Sbat  (six  years). — At  the  eipiration  of  two  yeaxa 
fmu  the  date  of  election,  and  ever;  two  yeara  thereafter,  the  seoior 
member  for  the  time  being  for  each  province  retiree.  Seniority  is 
^fltennined  (i)  by  date  of  election;  (2)  if  two  or  more  members  are 
elected  an  the  same  day,  then  the  senior  is  the  one  who  polled  the 
least  number  of  votes ;  (3)  if  the  election  be  uncontested,  or  in  case 
of  as  eqaality  of  vot«8,  then  the  seniority  is  determined  by  the 
alphabetical  precedence  of  surnames  and,  if  necessary,  Christian 
names. 

QnAiiiriCATiOiTB  of  Mekbeks.— Being  (i)  a  man  of  30  years 
<rfage  and  free  from  l^al  iucapacity  ;  (2)  a  resident  in  the  State 
for  at  least  two  years  j  (3)  a  natural-bom  subject  of  His  Majesty, 
or  natnialised  for  five  yeara  aud  resident  in  the  State  during  that 
pariod. 

DisqcALiFiCATioM  AS  A  Mbubbb, — If  he  (t)  be  a  member  of 
the  L^eUtJTe  Assembly ;  (z)  be  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
{3)  be  the  Sheriff  of  Western  Australia ;  (4)  \ie  a  clergyman  or 
mmister  of  religion;  (5)  bean  undischarged  bankrupt  or  debtor 
against  whose  estate  there  is  a  subsisting  receiving  order  in  bank- 
ruptcy ;  (6)  has  been  in  any  part  of  Hie  Majeetv's  dominions 
attainted  or  convicted  of  treason  or  felony;  (7)  "he  directly  or 
indirectly  interested  in  a  Qovernment  contract  or  agreement ;  (8) 
■hall  hold  any  office  of  profit  or  emolument  under  the  Crown  other 
than  that  of  an  officer  of  His  Majesty's  sea  or  land  forces  on  full, 
half,  or  retired  pay,  except  as  one  of  the  six  Responsible  Ministers, 
or  as  President  of  the  Council. 

Qualification  of  Electors.  —  "  The  Constitution  Act 
Amendment  Act,  ItlSS."  has  extended  (he  right  to  vote  equally  to 
both  sexes.  Every  person  seeking  lo  be  registered  sh  an  elector 
most  ( I )  be  at  least  2 1  years  of  age,  and  not  subject  to  any  legal 
incapacity;  (1)  be  a  natural-bom  or  naturalised  subject  of  His 
Majesty,  resident  in  the  Stale  for  eii  months;  (3)  either:  (a) 
possess  within  the  electoral  pi'ovince  for  which  he  seeks  to  be 
registered,  a  freehold  estate  of  the  clear  value  of  ^100  ;  cr ;  (6)  be 
a  householder  within  the  province,  the  dwelling-house  being  of  the 
clear  annual  value  of  J^2h ;  or :  (c)  be  a  bolder  of  a  leasehold  of 
the  clear  annual  value  of  ^25 ;  or :  (d)  be  a  holder  of  a.  tease  or 
license  from  the  Crown  at  an  annual  rental  of  at  least  ^£10;  or: 
(e)  have  his  or  her  name  on  the  Electoral  List  of  a  Municipality 
or  Boads  Bourd  in  respect  of  pmperty  in  the  province  of  the 
annual  ratable  value  of  dt25.  When  registered  for  six  months  he 
or  she  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  each  of  any  number  of  candi- 
dates not  exceeding  the  number  of  members  to  be  elected  for  the 
province, 

DisquALiFiCATiOM  OF  Elrctobb. — Foreigners  or  persons  who 
are  not  naturalised  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  or  have  not  been 
naturalised  for  at  least  12  months  l>efore  timking  thi-  claim,  or  any 
pennn  who  has  been  attaint*^  or  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or 
any  iafamuua   oSesoe  in  uij  part  of   His   Majesty's  dotuuQ&Et 


nnlefls  be  or  she  shall  huTe  served  Ms  or  her  sentence  for  the  same, 
or  have  received  a  free  or  conditional  pardon.  No  aboriginal 
native  of  Australia,  Asia,  or  Africa,  or  person  of  the  half-blood, 
except  in  respect  of  a  freehold  qualification,  can  bo  n^stered.  No 
elector  can  be  restored  more  than  once  for  a  pioTinoe. 

The  folloning  is  a  list  of  inembers  conLpostng  the  Le(;3s]ative 
Council  at  the  first  session  of  the  fourth  Parhament,  in  December, 
1901:— 


ii-iii^lfi..m  Tha  Btnuxumbls  Ovagv 

Briggi.  The  Honounbto  Haor;         

Biimiiffa,  ^i*  HaoimimblB  Thonus  Pr«d«rlel 

Oatrldga 
BrookUMl.  Th*  Hononrmbla  WtUiBm  Oordoi 

Bam*,  The  F  " 

Clurkt,  Tb*  Eowni 
CaunoUT.  Tha  Hod 

Dainpvter,  Thm  Hanoi 
Draw,  Tha  Honoimb 

QlownTi  Tha  Hoaooi . 

HMkatt,  Tha  Honoanbto  Jobs  Wluthrop 
RBTDaa.  Tha  BoaotuaU*  Siohud  itaptimar 
BikjaM,  ThvHononr&blaHuuiiel  JobiiBOP.. 

Jamaaon.  The  H(aioanibIa  Ad*m      

J*aUiu,  Tha  HoikoiuBbla  Artbuj  Oaorgv  . . 
KldioB,  Tha  HomninMe  Alhnd  Bowmui  . 

tAoria.  Tlw  Honaimbl*  Robert        

Ualef.  Tha  Uononnble  Waller 
KoEu,  The  Hononnble  Itould  HeDoul^ 
Hctinr.  The  HoDounbla  Ednid    .. 
O'UtUiu.    Tha    HoDonabla     Bartholoiiwii 


SMbAinil.l! 


Sootli 

W««t 

South 

■|t>'D-Sab-| 

Southlwen!!! 


NoT.,lfi01    ... 
lull  Kit,  IBOO 

Do. 
Sth  Sept.,  1900 
Srd  Hv,  IMD 
a7t]i  Jutj,  ISM 
28thApnl,'im 
"— ■-  Aug..  ItOO 
Hit.  ISN  I 


Jnlj,  It 


nallna 

IB     PiHM.  The  tfononi 
31     Kuiditll.  Tha  Hanoi 
25     BiohkMKjn-.  Tha  Hi 
£S     S&undan,  Tha  Honoon 
B     Shanton,  The  Honoon 

fPiealdent) 
38     ttemman.  Tha  Honoan 
20     8pa*d.  The  Honnnnbli 
30     alone,  Tha  Hononmble 


ounbln  John  Elliott 


HenjrJtAn 


SlatAsrU.'lE 
'  ISthTuly.  16 


Xateoaalitan 
Nprth 

IJMb^oUtu 
MatzopoUten 

noTth-Ewt 

M-t-p'D«lb-B 

NocA 


By  the  "  Payment  of  Members  Act,  1900,"  it  was  enacted  that 
members  of  the  Lei^islative  Council  should  be  entitled  to  receive 
payment  at  the  rate  uf  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum ;  but  if  in 
reteipt  of  any  official  salary  or  annual  sum  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Revenue,  no  member  is  entitled  to  such  payment,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  may  exceed  the  amount  of  such  official  salary  or  annual  sum. 
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Leqiblative  Abbsmblt. 

The  first  Legisla-tive  AsBemblj  under  Reaponeible  Goremment 
I  compoaed  as  follows ; — 


Bftker,  W.  L.,  East  Eimberley 

Burt,  S.,  Q  C,  AabburtoQ,  Attor- 
ney Glener&l 

Cauniatr,  M.  ¥.  A.,  Eaat  Perth 

Cl&rkwm,  B.  D.,  Toodya; 

Cookworthy.  J.,  Sumei 

DwlAt,  E.  F.,  MnrcluBon 

DeHunel.  L..  KWumy 

FoTTMt,  J.,  C.M.Q..  BonbiiT;, 
PieDiier  and  Treaaarer 

FoneBt,  A.,  West  Kimbetle; 

HMper,  C,  Beverley 

bsMeU,  A.  T.,  Plantageuet 

Emus,  E.,  G«raldU>ii 

Leake,    Q.,    Boeboume 

Lotou,  W.  T.,  Swan 

Hmhuod,  W.  E.,  Fmnaiitlei 
ConuniBBioner  of  Crown  Laodi 


Parker,  S.  H.,  Q.C.,  York 
Patereoa,  W.,MtUT*y 
Peante,  W.  S.,  North  Fremantle 
Phillips,  S.  J.,  Irwin 
PipsBO,  F.  a..  WillUma 
Quinlan,  T,  F.,  West  Perth 
BacdcU,  G.,  Hoore,  ChadnnMi 

of  Committees 
Bichardson,  A.  E.,  DeGtey 
Scott,  E.,  Perth 
ShoU,  E.  F„  Owcoyne 
Steere,  Sir  J .  G.  Lee.  Kt,  Nelson, 

Speaker 
Symon,  D.,  South  Fremantle 
ThroBsell,  G.,  Northam 
Traylen,  W,,  Graeaongh 
Venn,  H.  W..  Wellington. 


"  The  Constitution  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1896,"  divided  the 
Colony  into  forty -four  electorates.  By  ■'  The  Constitution  Acts 
Amendment  Aft,  1899,"  Western  Australia  was  divided  into  the 
following  fifty  electorates  for  the  Legislative  Assembly,  each  repre- 
sented by  one  member: — 

LIST   OF   ELECTORATES. 


Albany 

Ht  Burgees 

Mt.  Magnet 

Bonlder 

Mt.  Mftiitatet 

Banbury 

HurchiPou 

Claremont 

HnrohieoD,  North 

Cock  bum  Sonnd 

Murray 

Coolgaidie 

Nel«>n 

Cue 

Northam 

Dundaa 

Perth 

Premsotle 

Perth,  Eart 

FremuiUe,  East 

Perth,  North 

Fremantle,  North 

Perth,  South 

Premantle,  South 

Perth,  West 

GMCoyne 
Oeraldton 

Pilbaia 

Guildfoia 

Somth-Weet  Mining 

BannauB 

Subiaco 

Ir-in 

Siuaoi 

KalRoorlie 

Swan 

Kanowna 

Toodyay 

WeUittKton 

Kimberley.  Wart 

Williams 

Hrniiei 

Yilpun 

Moore 

York 

The  memlters  of  the  LegisUtJvi 
period  of  three  yesrs. 


Astenbly  are  elected  (or  a 


QcALinoATioNS  OF  A  HsM BKB. — Any  man  who  has  resided  in 
the  State  for  twelve  months,  if  he  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
not  subject  to  any  legal  incapacity,  and  is  a  natural  bom  subject 
of  the  King,  or,  if  not  a  natural  bom  subject  of  the  King,  shall 
have  been  naturalised  for  five  years  and  shall  have  resided  in  the 
State  for  two  years. 

Difl4UALiFioATioK8  OT  A  MsKBBB.—If  he  (i)  be  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Council;  (2)  be  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ; 
'  (3)  be  Sherifi  of  Western  Australia ;  (4)  be  a  clei^ymac  or 
minister  of  religion;  (5)  be  an  undischarged  bankrupt,  or  debtor 
against  whose  estate  there  is  a  subsisting  receiving  order  in  bank- 
ruptcy ;  (f))  has  been  in  any  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominioDS 
attainted  or  convicted  of  treason  or  felony  ;  (7)  be  directly  or 
indirectly  concerned  in  any  contracts  for  the  public  service  *,  (8) 
shall  hold  any  office  or  place  of  profit  or  emolument  under  the 
Crown  other  than  that  of  an  officer  of  His  Majesty's  sea  or  land 
forces  on  full,  half,  or  retired  pay,  except  as  one  of  the  six  Respon- 
sible Ministers,  or  as  Speaker  or  Chairman  of  the  L^islative 
Assembly. 

Qualifications  or  Electoks. — Every  person  seeking  to  be 
registered  as  an  elector  must  be  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  a 
natural  bom  or  naturalised  subject  of  His  Majesty,  not  subject  to 
auy  legal  incapacity,  must  have  resided  in  the  yt&te  for  at  least 
six  months,  and  must  be  (1)  a  resident  in  the  district  at  the  time 
of  making  his  or  her  claim ;  or  (2)  have  a  freehold  estate  in  the 
district  of  the  clear  value  of  ^0  ;  or  (3)  be  a  householder,  the  house 
or  premises  being  of  the  clear  annu^  value  of  £10;  or  (4)  be  the 
bolder  of  a  leasehold  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  £\0;  or  (3)  be 
the  holder  of  a  lease  or  license  of  Crown  Lands,  at  an  annual 
rental  of  £5  ;  or  (6)  have  his  or  her  name  on  the  Electoral  List  of  a 
Municipality  or  Roads  Board  in  respect  of  property  within  the  district. 
When  registered  for  six  months  he  or  she  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
for  a  member  for  the  district. 

DiSQUALiriCATiONS  OF  Elkctors. —Foreigners  and  persons 
who  are  not  naturalised  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  or  have  not  been 
naturaliaed  fur  at  least  six  months  before  making  the  claim,  or  any 
person  who  has  been  attainted  ot  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or 
any  infamous  offence  in  any  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions, 
unless  he  or  she  shall  have  served  his  or  her  sentence  for  the  same,  or 
have  received  a  tree  or  conditionn]  ]>ardon.  No  aboriginal  native 
of  Australia.  Asia,  or  Africji.  or  peraooa  of  the  half-blood,  except  in 
respect  of  a  freehold  qualification,  can  be  registered.  No  elector 
can  he  registered  more  than  oni.'e  for  a  district. 

The  Electoral  Rolls  are  revised  during  May  in  each  year. 

Under  the  Constitution  Acts  Amendment  Act  ^,200  is  Secured 
for  the  payment  of  the  six  Ministerial  salaries. 
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The  following  Eetnm  for  the  year  1901  gives  the  names  of  the 
tnembcn  for  the  several  elector&tea,  with  the  date  of  election, 
number  of  electors  on  the  roll,  and  number  of  electors  who  voted : — 


M  tHamati.      SnccMdsd  bj  STdne^  CkiwlPiKVtt.  Evi.,  AugDH.ISOI. 

Mtftall  HdIidu.  DoMiDbw,  ISOI.       i  Dnauair      " ■-'   ■■-  " 

Bk|..  Octobtr.  IWI.        d  Baoeeaiai  hj  WiUiam 


Under  the  prorisions  of  "  The  Constitution  Acta  Amendment 
Act,  1899,"  the  number  of  electors  on  tiie  roll  rose  from  46,554  in 
April,  1900,  to  91,522  in  April,  1901.  Of  the  latter.  16,648  were 
female  electora.  In  the  41  contested  electorates,  out  of  67,967 
male  electors  only  29,832  recorded  their  votes,  or  4389  per  cent. ; 
whilst  out  of  14.775  female  electors.  8.255  voted,  nr  55-87  per  eeni.. 
The  percentage  of  total  votes  recorded  in  those  electorates  to  the 
total  number  of  electors  was  4603,  as  against  52'68  at  the  elections 
in  1897.  (>1'08  in  1894,  and  78-33  in  1890.  Allowance  must  be 
made,  however,  for  a  certain  amount  of  inaccuracy  in  the  electoral 
lists  in  April,  1901.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  December, 
1901,  the  total  number  of  electors  on  the  rolls  had  fallen  to  89,442, 
although  the  population  had  increased  by  nearly  10,000. 

The  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  receive  payment  at 
the  rate  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum;  but  if  in  receipt  of 
any  ofiicial  salary  or  annual  sum  out  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue, 
no  member  is  entitled  to  such  payment,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may 
-exceed  the  amount  of  such  official  salary  or  annual  sum.     A  free 

Cis  granted  to  members  of  both  Houses  over  all  Government 
I  of  railway,  and  by  courtesy  the  same  privilege  is  extended  to 
them  over  the  lines  belonging  to  private  companies. 


5.— LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

It  ia  only  to  be  expected  that  at  present  the  system  of  Local 
-O-ovemmeut  is  making  comparatively  slow  progreas  in  Western 
Australia,  where  a  mere  handful  of  people  are  thinly  scattered  OTer 
.80  vast  an  area. 

Taking,  however,  into  consideration  the  benefits  accruing  from 
a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  decentralisation  of  power,  par- 
licularly  in  a  countrv  of  very  vast  dimensions,  and  judging  by  the 
auccesB  of  similar  institutions  elsewhere  in  Australasia,  it  maj 
reasonably  be  expected  that,  as  population  increases,  the  people  of 
this  State  will  take  full  advantage  of  the  various  forms  of  self- 
government  at  present  provided. 


(A.>— MiraiCIPALITTES. 
Before  the  now  repealed  Municipal  Institutions  Act  of  1895 
■came  into  operation,  various  Ordinances  and  Acts  had  from  time 
to  time  been  passed  and  amended,  in  order  to  cope  with  the  gmw. 
ing  demand  for  self-governing  power,  which  asserted  itself  witfa 
the  increase  of  jxipulation. 

The  first  Act  relating  to  the  establishment  of  Municipalities 
ms  assented  to  on  (he  2nd  of  January,  1871,  and  under  its  pn>- 
"riaions  the  City  of  Perth  was  pTociumedi  &  l&fuai^'^lb^,  and  vmrj 
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ahortljT  afterwards  the  following  centres  were  brought  under  its 
operatioiu.  tjz.  -. — Framantle,  Albany,  Geraldton,  Bunbury,  Buaael- 
taa,  Guildford,  and  York,  all  of  which  were  gazetted  "  Municip&li- 
tiefl"  during  the  first  quarter  of  1871.  Since  then  the  list  haa 
been  added  to  from  time  to  time,  until  nn  Slst  October,  1900,  there 
were  39  declared  Municipalities  in  existence  in  Western  Australia. 

CoUie,  Faddington,  and  North  Perth  were  gazetted  muuici- 
paliljes  during  the  year  1901,  thereby  increasing  the  number  to  42 
at  the  end  of  that  jear*. 

The  laws  relative  to  municipalities  became  consolidated  and 
further  amended  with  the  )>aasing  of  "  The  Municipal  Institutiuna 
Act,  1900"  (64th  Vict,  No.  8),  under  the  provisions  of  which  their 
afburs  are  now  j^ided  and  determined. 

MumeiptdUitsf —Area,  Popuialitm.,  Building*,  etc.   (1900). 


*  Stae*  tha  and  ol  ths  fear  IM1,  South  Parth  ud  Kookrnit  ban  b«n  gaiattoJ  muoicipalitia*. 

t  OaOiatSttiof  Octoher.  1H7S.  lbs  Com  of  Nartbunpton  wu  decUntl  a  Haoldnaitr.  No 
adtvitvfv,  kDwarar,  havliiK  bean  takan  of  tha  PrDClaioatloa.  tfaa  dudb  of  tba  ICaaiclpBUtt 
kaa  baan  aicludsd  trom  Ibe    pnaent  retunia.  I  Supplied  bi  BuneT    I>«u^i> 

(a.)  CoBrtltoMa  ■  JtaoMtmltlj  ^  "Tb*  If nnldpal  luUtaOtKU  Aot,  ^SSl\  "  V^^lW 


CoKSTITUTIOH    or    MCNICIFALniBS. 

TJader  the  new  Consolidated  Act  the  Governor  ma;  from,  tima 
to  time,  hy  proclamation  in  the  Ooverumeni  Ocuetie,  declare  an; 
town  or  locautr  to  be  a  municipalitv  if  contaiiiin^  ratable  property 
capable  of  yieldin({a  sum  of  at  least  three  hundred  pounds,  calculated 
upon  a  rate  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  on  the  annual  value  of  such 
property.  The  Oovemor  maj  likewise,  \>j  proclamation,  define  the 
ix>undaries  of  a  municipality,  divide  any  municipality  into  wards, 
and  define  their  boundariea,  unite  contiguous  municipalities  into 
one,  or  sever  portion  of  a  municipality,  either  declaring  such  portion 
to  be  a  new  municipality,  or  annexing  it  to  some  other  contiguoas 
municipality  or  rosida  board.  He  may  also,  under  certain  circum* 
staoces  and  cosditions,  determine  or  alter  the  number  of  councillors 
constitutiug  a  council,  declare  certain  municipalities  to  be  "  cities," 
alter  the  name  or  declare  the  population  of  any  municipality,  appor- 
tion property,  rights,  and  liabilities,  and  give  any  directions  neces- 
sary to  do  justice  as  between  municipalities  and  roads  boards 
concerned. 

QuAi-rPicATroN  of  Maiob  amd  ConticiLLOBa. 

E»ery  owner  or  occupier  liable  to  be  rated  in  respect  of  land  of 
a  ratable  value  of  not  less  than  £10  shall  be  eligible  for  election  as 
a  mayor  or  councillor  for  a  muoicipality,  but  no  councillor  shall  be 
capable  of  being  elected  an  auditor  in  and  for  the  municipality  of 
which  he  is  a  councillor. 

Duqualijicatimu.  —  No  person  shall  be  qualified  U>  be 
elected  as,  or  hold  office  of,  mayor,  councillor,  or  auditor, 
in  any  municipality,  if  being  a  femfde,  or  a  Minister  of  religion, 
or  a  person  attainted  of  treas<m,  or  convicted  of  felony,  or 
perjury,  or  any  infamous  crime,  or  of  unsound  mind,  nr  a 
person  who  has  made  a  composition  with  his  creditors  under  any 
Bankruptcy  Act  in  force  at  the  time  being,  or  a  person  holding  any 
office  or  place  of  profit  in  the  gift  or  disposal  of  the  council  of  any 
municipality,  or  concerned  or  participating  in  any  contract  or 
employmentwithauy  municipality,  or  in  any  works  to  be  done  under 
the  authority  of  any  such  council.  Provided  that  such  disqualifica- 
tion shall  not  extend  to  any  mayor,  councillor,  or  auditor  by  reason 
of  bis  being  beneficially  inierested  iu  any  newspaper  in  which  the 
council  inserts  advertisements,  or  by  reason  of  being  a  proprietor  or 
shareholder,  or  a  shareholder  in  auj  duly  incorporated  company, 
having  at  least  twenty  bona  fide  shareholders,  during  a  contract  or 
contracts  with  any  council,  or  who,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  and  not  pursuant  to  any  written  contract,  bond  fide  sbUm 
goods  to  or  does  work  for  such  municipality.  No  pemon  elected  in 
be  mayor,  councillor,  or  auditor  shall  be  qualified  to  ant  as  such 
until  he  lias  first  taken  the  oath  or  affirmation  <>f  allegiance  to  the 
Sovereign. 

Supervening  Ditqwilificatuin. — Sfaould  any  mayor  or  coundUiw 
daring  hie  term  a£  xJEoe  be  «4i*kd^cated  a  bankrupt,  or  tnabe  any 
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it  to  or  ootnpontion  with  his  creditors  under  any  Bank-  . 
roptcj  Act  in   force,  or  absent  himaelf   without   leave  from   the 
meetingn  of  the  council  for  more  than  fojr  ordinary  meetinge,  or 
MBM  to  hold  the  qualifications  above  specifi*^,  he  shall  thereby 
eoBM  to  be  qualified  to  continue  to  hold  office. 

Pntaity  for  acting  whiltt  ditqualified.- — Any  mayor,  oonncillor, 
or  auditor  who  acts  in  such  capacity  before  he  bus  taken  the  pre- 
Kribed  oatli,  or  continues  to  act  after  diHqualifications  have 
aaperrened,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  Fifty  pounds  for  every  such 
tmtmcn. 

QuALiricATioN  or  Electors. 
Etott  British  subject  of  the  full  ajje  of  twenty-one  years,  being 
nsident  within  the  State,  and  not  subject  to  any  legal  incapacity, 
who— 

(i.)  On  the  first  day  of  September  in  any  year  ia  seised  of, 

or   in  occupation   of,    any   ratable   land    within    the 

limits  of  any  munici|>Blity  or  city  ;  and 

(i.)  Has,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September,  paid  all 

sums  due  and  paynble  by  him  in  respect  of   Health 

Kates,  and  any  rates  and  asseBsraents  ordered  to  be 

struck  by  the  louncil  for  the  current  year, 

shall    be  entitled    lo    have   bin  name   inserted   in   the   municipal 

electoml  list  for  such  municipality,  and  the  ward  electoral  list  for 

each  ward  in  which  any  such  land  is  situated ;  provided  that  in  no 

cue  shall  the  owner  of  land  and  the  person  in  occupation  thereof 

be   both  separately  enrolled  or  inserted   in  such  list  in  respect  of 

mch  land,  or  any  part  thereof ;  and  provided  also  that  the  person 

in  occupation  of  any  ratable  laud  shall  be  entitled  to  be  enrolled  la 

reopect  of  such  land  instead  of  the  owner  thereof. 

When  a  corporation  or  firm  is  liable  to  be  rated  in  respect  of 
land  in  any  municipality,  such  corporation  or  firm  may.  by  letter, 
delivered  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September  in  any  year  to  the 
town  clerk,  appoiut  a  person  to  be  enrolled  in  the  place  of  such 
mrporation  or  firm,  and  such  person  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  be  deemed  liable  to  be  rated  in  respect  of  land  in  such  munici* 
pality  of  equal  ratable  value  to  that  for  which  the  corporation  or 
firm  is  liable  to  be  rated. 

Where  more  persons  than  one  are  jointly  liable  to  be  rated  in 
remect  i)f  laud  in  any  municipality,  such  persons  may.  by  writing 
nnder  their  banda,  delivered  to  the  town  clerk  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  September  in  any  year,  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  be 
enrolled  in  respect  of  such  land,  and  such  i>erson  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  liable  to  be  rated  in  respect  of 
auch  land. 

Elections. 
EUction  of  Council  and  Auditorg.  —The   mayor  and  auditors 
ihkll  be  elected  by  the  persona  whose  names  are  un  the  Uuolcioail 
Sectoral  I^Bt  in  tone  for  the  time  being  within,  the  m^^^  „  ,^ 
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and  at  anj  such  elections,  and  alio  in  TOtJng  upon  the  question  of 
anv  proposed  loan,  each  purBon  shall  have  a  number  of  votes  pro- 
portionate to  the  ratable  value  of  the  land  of  which  such  person  is 
aeised  or  possessed  as  owner  or  occupier,  set  ajjaiost  his  name  on 
the  said  list,  according  to  the  following  scale  : — 

BiTiBLi  Vttaa  or  Lud.  Ncnsa  at  Yarn. 

Twenty-five  poniidB  and  nndsr         ...         ..,         ...         One 
Over  twenty-five  pounds  and  not  exceeding  fifty 

poonds       Two 

Kxoeeding  fifty  ponndsandnotexceedin^sevMi^- 

five  poonds  Thrue 

Exceeding  seventy-five  ponuds        Four 

The  councillors  for  each  ward  shall  he  elected  by  the  persona 
whose  names  are  on  the  Ward  Electoral  List  in  force  for  the  time 
being  within  such  ward  ;  and  at  anv  such  election  each  person 
shall  have  one  or  two  votes  proportionate  to  the  ratable  value  of 
the  land  of  which  such  person  is  seised  or  possessed  within  such 
ward,  as  owner  or  occupier,  set  against  his  name  on  tlie  said  ward 
elei:toral  list  according  to  the  following  scale-. — 

BiTiBLS  Vjkivi  or  Laid.  MnnBaot  Von*. 

Fifty  poondB  Bud  nnder         One 

EiceediDft  fifty  pounds  Two 

Prepara'ion  of  Electoral  LitU. — On  or  before  the  twentieth 
day  of  September  ia  each  year  the  town  clerk  shall  malie  out  a  list 
to  be  called  "  The  Voters'  List,"  of  the  names  of  all  pereons  entitled 
to  have  their  names  inserted  in  the  ward  electoral  list  as  voters  at 
the  election  of  louncillors  for  such  ward ;  and  also  of  all  persons 
entitled  to  have  their  names  inserted  in  thi)  municipal  electoral  list. 
as  voters  at  the  elt>ction  of  a  mayor  and  auditors,  and  shall  arrange 
such  list  according  to  the  alphabetical  order  of  surnames  contained 
therein,  and  shall  state  against  the  name  of  each  person  the 
particulars  required  by  the  Act.  The  said  lists  shall  be  signed 
or  initialled  by  the  mayor,  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  affixed  on 
some  building  in  each  ward. 

Appeal«  agaiii't  Votert  LUtt  ai  Prepared. — Any  person,  on  or 
before  the  thirtieth  day  of  September  in  any  year, — 

(a.)  Whose  name  hai  be^n  omitted  from  such  electoral  lists, 
may  apply  by  letter,  delivered  or  sent  through  the 
post  addressed  to  the  town  clerk,  to  have  his  name 
inserted  therein,  and  shall  give  particulars  of  his 
claim; 

(6.)  Whose  name  has  been  inserted  in  such  electoral  lists  as  a 
voter,  who  is  dissatisfied  with  such  lists  as  Dot.specifyinK 
the  full  ratable  value  of  the  land  of  which  he  is  seised 
or  possessed,  may  likewise  apply  to  the  town  clerk  to 
have  the  amount  of  such  ratable  value  altered,  and 
shall  give  particulan  oi  buc\i  <i^aim  \ 
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(c.)  Whose  name  appears  on  aach   electoral  lists,  or  who 
cl&uua  to  Iiave  his  name  inserted  in.  BUch  lists,  ma^ 
otgect  to   any  other  person  as  not  being  entitled  to 
have   his   name   retained   thereon ;    or  as  not  being- 
entitled  to  huve  the  number  of  votes  set  aj^nst  his 
name  therein ; 
(d.)  Whose  name  has  been  omitted  from  such  electoral  tistsF 
and  who  claims  to  be  entitled  lo  have  a  vote  or  votes 
for  any   ratable   land  for  which  the  name  of  some 
other  person  is  entered  in  such  lists,  may  likewise 
apply  to  the  town  clerk  to  have  his  name  substituted 
for  tie  name  of.  such  other  person. 
The  mayor  shall  cause  lists  to  be  miuie  showing  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  several  persons   claiming  to    bare  their  names 
inaerted  on  such  electoral  lists,  or  to  have  the  amount  of  the  ratable 
nine  of  the  lands  set  ^^nst  their  names  on  such  electoral  lists 
altered,  aad  the  particulars  of  such  claims ;  and  also  of  the  persons 
whose  namee.  or  the  ratable  value  of  whose  lands  have  been  duly 
objected  to  as  aforesaid ;  and  shall  cause  a  cnpy  of  every  such  list, 
with  appropriate  headings  tuthe  same,  showing  the  contents  thereof , 
to  be  affixed  on  some  building  in  each  ward  on  or  before  the  third 
day  of  October  in  each  year. 

Revition  Court. — Tlie  council  shall  hold  an  open  Revision 
Court  within  the  municipality  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the 
electoral  lists,  such  revision  to  take  place  at  such  time  and  place  as 
the  mayor  shall  appoint,  betneen  the  tenth  and  twentieth  days  of 
October  (both  inclusive)  in  each  year ;  the  mayor  shall  give  six  clear 
days'  notice  of  the  holdiug  of  such  Court  by  placing  such  notice  on 
■ome  building  within  the  muniiipidity.  and  by  advertisement  in 
some  newspaper.  The  Court  shall  consist  of  the  mayor  of  the 
municipality,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  a  chairman. appointed  by  the 
other  members  of  the  Court,  and  of  not  fewer  than  one-third 
of  the  councOlors. 

The  Revision  Court  shall  have  authority  to  hear,  receive,  and 
eiamine  evidence,  and.  by  summons,  under  the  band  of  the  mayor, 
require  all  jHirsons  as  the  Court  may  think  fit  to  appear  personally 
bvfore  such  Court,  at  a  time  ajid  place  to  I>e  named  in  such  sum- 
mons, and  to  produce  to  such  Court  all  books  and  papers  in  their 
possession  or  under  their  rontrol  as  may  appear  necessary  for  the 
piir))08e  of  their  examination ;  and  the  said  Court  shall  have  the  like 
powers  for  compelliQ)^  the  attendance  of  witnesses  summoned,  and 
their  eiainination  upon  and  taking  of  oaths  and  affirmations,  and  their 
answering  questions  touehing  the  premises  as  by  any  law  in  force 
for  the  time  being  is  vested  iu  Justices  exercising  summary  jurisdic- 
tion; and  the  mayor  may  issue  any  such  summons  at  any  time  after 
be  has  appointed  a  time  for  holdini;  the  Court,  and  the  Court  shall, 
bj  the  decision  of  the  majority,  det?i'uiine  upon  the  validity  of  all 
claims  and  objections,  and  an^  person  failing  to  obey  the  summons 
ot  the  said  Court  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  Ten 
popnds,  recoverable  before  &ny  two  Justices. 
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The  Bevision  Court  shall  insert  in  the  voters'  list  under  revi- 
aion  the  name  of  every  p«>rBon  who  has  claimed,  and  is  prored  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  to  be  entitled,  to  be  inserted  in  the 
voters'  list  for  one  or  more  votes,  and  shall  retail  on  the  said  list 
the  names  of  all  persons  to  whom  no  objection  has  been  duly  ma.de. 
and  the  number  of  votes  set  a^inst  the  same  unaltered,  and  shall 
also  retain  on  the  list  the  name  of  every  person  who  has  been 
objected  to  by  sjiy  person,  and  the  number  of  votes  set  agaiubt  the 
same  unaltei«d,  unless  the  person  su  objecting  appears  by  himself, 
ot  by  someone  on  his  behalf,  in  support  of  such  objection,  and 
proves  the  service  of  the  requisite  notices ;  and  when  the  name  of 
any  person  inserted  in  any  list,  or  the  number  of  votes  set  against 
the  same.  ha,s  been  duly  objected  to,  and  the  person  objecting 
appears  by  himself  or  by  someone  on  his  behalf  in  support  of  sucb 
objection,  the  Court  shall  require  proof  of  so  much  of  the  qualifica- 
tion of  the  person  so  objected  to  as  is  embraced  in  the  grounds  of 
objection  and  no  more  i  and  in  case  the  qualification  of  such  person 
is  not  proved  to  the  satiBfaction  of  the  Court,  the  Court  shall 
expunge  the  name  of  such  person  from  the  said  list,  or  shall  alter 
and  correct  the  number  uf  votes  set  against  the  same,  as  the  case 
may  require ;  and  the  Court  shall  also  expunge  the  name  of  everv 
person  who  is  proved  to  be  dead,  and  shall,  by  means  of  inspection 
of  the  voters'  list,  rate-book,  and  valuation  and  return,  correct  any 
mistake,  or  supply  any  omission  which  may  appear  to  such  Court 
to  have  been  made  in  any  of  the  said  lists  in  res^iect  of  the  name, 
place  of  abode,  or  trade  or  occupation  of  any  person  who  is  included 
therein,  or  in  respect  of  the  local  description  of  the  ratable  pro- 
perty, or  the  situation  or  the  ratable  value  thereof:  Provided 
always,  that  no  person's  name  shall  be  inserted  by  the  Court  in  any 
such  list,  or  shall,  except  in  case  of  death,  be  expunged  therefntm, 
unless  notice  has  been  given  aa  is  hereinbefore  required  in  each  of 
the  said  cases. 

Certificxte  of  revised  Voters'  List. — The  mayor  shall,  in  open 
Court,  write  his  initials  against  the  uame  struck  out  or  inserted, 
and  agaiust  any  pxrt  oE  the  list  in  which  any  mistake  shall  have 
been  corrected  or  omission  supplied;  and  shall  also  initial  every 
page  of  the  list  so  settled,  and  shall  then  cause  to  be  written  at  the 
foot  or  end  of  the  list  a  certificate  that  the  same  has  been  revised 
and  is  correct,  with  the  date  thereof;  and  the  mayor,  and  not  fewer 
than  two  other  members  of  the  Court,  shall  severally  sign  such 
certificate. 

Electoral  Roll. — The  list  so  signed  and  certified  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  town  clerk,  who  shall  copy  the  names  of  the  electors 
in  alphabetical  order  in  a  roll  or  book,  and  shall  prefix  to  every 
name  a  number,  beginning  such  numi)ers  at  the  first  name  on  the 
^11  with  the  number  oue,  and  continuing  them  on  in  regular  arith- 
metical series  to  the  last  name  thereon,  and  shaUcanse  a  sufficient 
number  of  copies  of  the  roll  to  be  printed,  and  shall  sign  and  deliver 
t&e  eaJd  roll  to  the  mayor  of  the  municipality. 
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Th«  printed  roll,  so  sigTied  as  aforesaid,  ehnll  be  the  ward 
clectotal  list  or  roll  and  munitipal  list  or  roll  respectivelj  for  the 
municipality,  and  shall  continue  in  force  until  new  lists  or  rolls 
have  been  mode  for  the  municipality,  under  the  pmvisions  of  the 
Act,  whether  the  same  have  been  duly  made  at  the  time  hereby 
appointed  or  afterwards. 

New  Municipalities. 
In  the  case  of  any  newly  proclaimed  municipality  where  there 
i>  no  council,  the  Acta  and  things  by  the  Municipal  Act  required  to 
tie  done  in  and  about  the  preparation,  settling:,  and  revision  of  the 
electoral  lists,  shall  be  done  by  such  person  nr  persons  at  such  time 
or  times  and  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Glnvemor  mny  appoint ; 
and  the  Oovemor  may  also  appoint  and  fix  the  date  on  or  before 
which  the  prescribed  applicfitions  and  objections,  may  be  lodged  in 
remect  of  such  lists,  and  may  substitute  for  the  prestribed  dates, 
tacn  other  dates  as  he  may  think  fit,  to  embrace  the  same  periods  of 
time  as  therein  specified. 

Tinte  of  holding  Eleetiom. — A  first  election  of  mayor,  coun- 
cillors, and  auditors  in  any  newly  constituted  muuicirality  bhall  be 
hrld  on  such  day,  not  less  than  forty  days  after  the  constitution 
thereof,  as  the  Governor  may  appoint,  and  all  subsequent  elections 
as  hereinafter  appointed. 

In  every  municipality  an  annual  election  of  mayor,  auditors, 
and  councillors  shall  be  held  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  November 
in  each  year,  at  such  place  or  places  within  the  municipality  as  the 
retuminft  ofBcer  at  such  election  shall  ajipoint. 

At  the  annual  election,  I'xrept  iu  those  cases  for  which  other 
eipresa  provision  is  made,  one-thinl  of  the  whole  number  of  couu- 
cillnrs  for  the  time  being  assigned  to  the  municipality  and  the  mayor 
and  auditors  shull  be  returned,  and,  in  case  of  a  municipality 
divided  into  wards,  the  councillors  shall  be  returned  in  equal  num- 
bers for  every  ward. 

On  the  occurrence  of  any  extraordinary  vacancy  in  the  council 
of  any  municipality,  a  mayor,  councillor,  or  auditor  shall  be  returned 
to  fill  such  vacancy  on  the  day  appointed  hereunder  for  holding  an 
election  to  fill  the  same. 


Tub  Council. 
The  council  shall  hold  two  meetingB  of  ratepayers  within  each 
year,  namely,  in  the  months  of  May  and  November ;  that  held  in 
the  month  of  Noveml«r.  hereinafter  called  the  annual  meeting, 
■hall  take  place  at  least  one  week  before  the  day  of  the  annuil 
«lection ;  and  also  special  meetings  upon  the  requisition  of  at 
leut  one>third  of  the  number  of  councillors,  or  ujion  the  reqo^ 
in  writing  of  twenty-one  latefwrers. 


The  couDcil  iball  bold  ordinarj  taeetinf^  for  the  traoaactioD  of 
general  business  at  the  office  of  the  council  on  such  da;  and  hour  id 
each  week,  or  such  other  time,  at  least  once  in  each  month,  as  the 
council  shall  from  tinte  to  time  a^ipoint. 

The  ma^or  maj  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  council  as  often 
as  ho  thinks  proper,  and  snail  call  such  meeting  on  receiving  a 
requisition  for  that  purpose,  signed  by  at  least  one-third  of  the 
number  uf  councillors ;  ur,  if  he  refuses  or  delays  to  call  such 
meeting  after  receiTing  such  requisition,  the  councillors  signing 
such  requisition  mar  call  such  meeting,  but  iu  that  case  at  least 
tweuty-fuur  hours'  notice  shall  be  given  to  each  counciUor,  signed  bj 
the  person  or  persons  calling  the  meeting,  and  stating  therein  the 
business  to  be  transacted. 

The  council  m&^  frum  time  to  time  appoint  a  committee  or 
committees  of  councillors,  of  which  the  Major  shall  ex  officio  be  a 
member,  and  may  fix  the  quorum  for  any  such  committee,  and 
may  del^^te  to  any  such  committee  or  committees  such  of  its 
powers  and  duties  as  it  thinks  fit,  and  may  from  time  to  time  make 
such  rulea  as  it  thinks  fit  for  the  guidance  of  such  committee  or 
committees,  and  may  from  time  to  time  remove  any  members 
thereof,  and  appoint  in  tbei  stead  of  them  or  any  of  them  other 
councillors.  A  member  of  any  committee  may  resign,  and  the 
resignation  shall  be  complete  on  tlie  Bam3  being  handed  to  the 
town  clerk. 

A  committee  mdy  appoint  a  sub -committee  of  its  members  to 
execu^  and  discharge  any  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  such  com- 
mittee; but  the  acts  of  such  sub-committee  shall  be  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  committee  by  which  such  sub-committee  is  appointed. 

Principal  and  maf»  important  PowarDof  the  Coyneil. 

JJy-Lauie. — The  Council  has  powers  to  make  by-laws  for  the 
Hunicipality  subject  t^i  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Act,  and 
may  from  time  to  time  alter,  modify,  amend,  ur  repeal  such  by-laws. 
The  specific  purposes  for  wbtch  by-laws  may  be  made  are  enumerated 
in  the  Act,  ana  generally  apply  tor  more  effeclnally  r^ulating, 
observing,  and  carrying  out  all  the  powers  and  authorities  given  to  the 
Council  by  the  Act,  and  for  insurmg  the  good  rule  and  government 
of  the  Municipalitr,  and  the  uonvenience,  comfort,  and  safety  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  nuisances. 
Any  by-laws  may  be  limited  in  their  application  to  any  portion  of  the 
Municipality,  or  to  any  catchment  area,  water  supply,  or  other  area 
under  the  control  or  jurisdiction  oE  the  Council. 

Lieentst.  —The  council  may,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  it 
deems  fit,  grant  licenses  to  persons  for  any  of  the  following 
purposes,  within  a  municipality  : — 

(a.)    For  the  erection  and  use  of  bathing-houaes,  sheds,  or 
machines; 
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(b.)  For  carrying  on  tbe  trade  of  cow-keepera,  dairymen,  or 
purveyors  of  milk ; 

(c.)  For  keeping  and  depasturing  goata  aud  keeping 
pigeone; 

{d.)  For  the  hawking  of  fruit,  fiBb,  and  vegetables,  or  any 
article  of  merchandise ; 

(«.)  For  movable  or  temporarily  fixed  stalls  in  or  near  any 
street  for  the  sale  of  meat,  fruit,  vegetablea,  drink, 
eatables,  or  artides  of  merchandise; 

(/.)  For  the  driving  and  keeping  of  passenger  vehi<-leB 
tram  and  motor  cars,  wagons,  drays,  carts,  or  other 
vehicles  fur  the  carrying  of  goods  and  merchandise ; 

(y.)  For  the  removal  of  the  tontents  of  any  drain,  water- 
closet,  earth-ctoaet.  privy,  cesspool,  ashpit,  or  other 
place  used  for  a  similar  purpose,  or  of  any  noxious  or 
offensive  matter; 

(A.)   For  the  erection  or  use  of  slaugbter-bouBes ; 

(i.)  For  carrying  on  the  trade  or  calling  of  a  chimney- 
sweep; 

(j.)  For  driving  and  depasturing  horses,  sheep,  cattle,  pigs, 
goats,  camels,  asses,  or  mules  over  aud  upon  park 
lands  and  public  reserves ; 

(i.)    For  the  use  and  employment  of  hand-carts  in  streets 

(I.)  For  keeping  aud  maintaining  any  suitable  premises  as 
a  bazaar  or  repository  for  tbe  sale  therein  of  horses, 
cattle,  larridges,  and  other  vehicles,  or  any  of  them, 
respectively,  as  the  council  may  deem  proper; 

(in.)  For  tbe  appointment  of  generul  porters ; 

(n.)  For  the  erection  in  any  public  place  of  one  or  more 
machines  or  engines  with  a  suitable  house  or  buildiug 
thereto,  for  the  wpighing  of  vehicles  conveying  any 
goods  or  merchandise  whatsoever ; 

tbe  trade  or   business  of   a 


(p.)  The  council  may  grant  licenses  under  tbe  C»rt  and 
Carriage  Licensing  Act,  1876 ; 

iq.)  For  the  posting  of  bills  or  painting  advertisements 
upon  buildings,  fenc-es,  verandahs,  or  any  otber.>pltiw 
abutting  upon,  or  facing  into  any  street  or  way  ■ 


(fl.)  For  thfl  cuttiDf^,  collecting,  or  remoTing  of  timber, 
firewood,  fltooe.  or  other  m&terial  from  or  on  public 
reaerret  or  commons. 
And  the  council  maj  fix  the  fees  for  ftU  such  licenses,  and  may 
prohibit  the  doing  by  unlicenaed  peraons  of  any  act  or  thing  for 
which  a  license  may  be  granted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
and  any  unlicensed  peroon  doing  such  act  or  thing  shall  be  guilty 
of  an  offence  agninxt  the  Sfunicipal  Act.  summarily  puniahable 
upon  conviution  before  two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  shall  be- 
liable  to  pay  any  sum  not  exceeding  Twenty  pounds  fur  every  such 
offent-e. 

Noaioxt*  Trades. — When  any  ocimpation  or  business,  established 
within  any  tnunici|)ality.  becomes,  ana  is  of  so  offensive  a  nature  aa. 
to  Im  a  public  nuisance,  the  Council  may  agree  with  the  person  or 
company  onrryintr  ou  such  offensive  occupation  or  business  not  to- 
carry  on  the  same,  or,  so  far  as  lies  in  the  power  of  such  person  or 
oompuny,  permit  the  same  to  be  carried  on  within  the  municipality, 
or  within  suuh  diattnce  from  the  boundaries  of  the  municipality,  aa 
mav  l)e  agreed  upon  in  such  contract,  and  the  Council  may  give  out 
of  the  municipal  fund  to  such  jicrson  or  company  such  reasonable 
immpfusation  by  way  of  consideration  for  such  contract  as  may  be- 
agreed  uptm  between  the  contracting  parties. 

Dancing  StUootu. — The  Council  may,  on  the  application  of 
twenty  householders,  resident  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
license  any  mom  or  saloon  not  licenwed  under  "  The  Wines,  Beer, 
and  Spirit  Sulcs  Act,  1880,"  or  its  amendments,  as  a  dancing  room 
or  saloon  where  payment  may  he  received  for  admission,  the  Council 
presi'rihing  the  conditions  and  fees  for  such  licenae. 

Land*  and  Property — All  lands,  tenements,  premises,  and 
pro{>ertT  of  every  description  whatsoever  veated  in,  belonging  to,  or 
under  llie  iiire,  cuntrol,  or  management  of  any  Council,  shall  so 
continue. 

Anv  Council  may.  with  the  consent  of  the  Governor,  sell  and 
convey  m  ftv  simple,  or  for  any  lesser  estate,  any  lands  parchaaed 
for  value  or  a^-^uired  by  sui-h  municipality  from  the  Sovweign  in 
Ct>unoil.  or  any  other  per^ou,  which  are  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Couudt.  Tvqiiiivd  for  the  purj.M>9e  of  any  und<>rtaking  for  which  the 

Any  Council  may  alib.)  let  or  le««e  any  lands  giaat«d  by  the 
Crv>wn.  or  any  (wierTw  or  commonaaw*  f'^  the  holding  of  sports,  on 
tvrms  and  i>>nditiou«  laid  down  br  the  Council :  ibould.  ho««ver. 
tbe  length  of  the  W«e  ex.ved  thive  y«ars,  the  cvnsHit  <>f  the' 
(KiTerm^r  mu$t  be  obtaioeJ. 

doim^-tf  -The  Ooimvil  may.  in  tbe  name  and  .«  hrfialf  of 
tbe  Municipality,  enter  into  ci^ntra^s  titr  tbe  parpMMs  of  tbe 
Jtfunh-itixlitieis  Act,  and  etvrr  such  ciintrart  any  hr  aadF.  varied. 
<»r  dM^r^fd  ms  pnwribed  by  tbe  Art- 
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Ptmer  to  take  Land  for  Workt  and  Und^riakingt. — Subject 
to  the  pTOTiBiona  of  the  Unmdpal  Act  the  CJoimcU  ma^,  witii  the 
canwnt  ot  the  GoTemor,  tulie  land  compulsoril^  within  the  Munici- 
pilitj  for  the  purpoae  of  executing  any  of  the  works  and  under- 
takings authoriBed  D7  the  Act. 

Dodieation  of  Pvblie  Highway ». —  The  Council  may  request  the 
Qoremor  to  declare  any  land  reserved,  used,  or  by  purchase  or 
•schange  acquired  for  a  street  or  way,  to  be  a  public  highway,  and 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Goremor  on  such  request,  by  notice  ib 
6ovamment  Oasette,  to  proclaim  such  highway  absolutely  dedicated 
to  the  public. 

The  Mailing,  Maintenance,  and  Mana^tltnent  of  Streett,  Bridget, 
ArrtM.  Water-eouTwet.  ete.^The  Council  may  make,  improve,  main- 
tain, alter,  level,  ^frade,  extend,  pave,  light,  water,  cleanse,  repair, 
Im-p  in  good  order  and  condition,  and  otherwise  improve  all  public 
places,  streets,  ways,  bridges,  culverts,  jetties,  ferries,  wharves,  and 
other  premiBCH  within  the  Municipality ;  and  may  plant  and  main- 
tain trees  on  public  plaices  and  streeta  or  ways,  as  seem  proper ;  and 
may  make  and  keep  in  good  order  and  condition  all  sewers,  gutters, 
dnuns,  and  water-courses  along  or  under  the  said  public  places, 
dtreetb.  ways,  whurvt^s,  and  jetties,  for  carrying  off  the  water,  mud, 
ur  other  filth,  and  again  ren<ove  or  alter  the  same  as  occasion 
requires;  and  may  place  bars  and  other  fences  across  or  along  the 
■aid  public  plaiies.  Btreets.  ways,  wharves,  or  jetties,  when  under  or 
preparatory  to  their  alteration  or  repair,  and  may  erect  posts  or 
taihugs,  and  suspend  chains  for  guarding  footways,  gutters,  or  the 
like,  and  generally  may  do  and  make  or  cause  to  be  made  and  done 
all  acta  and  things  whatsoever  that  are  necessary  and  proper  for 
accomplishing  the  seveml  purposes  aforesaid.  The  Uouncil  may 
also,  subj-ct  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  open  new  streets  and 
roads,  use  steam  rmA  rollers  on  any  road,  cause  streets  to  be 
watered,  close  roads  for  repair,  impound  cattle,  make  water-courses, 
aasigD  numbers  to  each  hnuae,  give  consent  to  posting  bills,  etc.,  in 
■ny  public  place,  lease  ends  of  streets  for  wharves,  etc..  etc. 


the  alignment  or  level  of  any  street,  cause  footways  to  be  flagged, 
kerbed,  and  paved  at  expense  of  owner,  determine  the  width  of  all 
footpaths,  fii  croBsiug  places  over  footpaths  on  either  side  of  any 
street,  improve  park  lajids,  appoint  and  fix  carria^^  stands,  etc.,  etc. 

Sewerage- — The  Council  may  cause  necessary  sewers  or  drains 
to  he  made  under  the  streete  or  ways,  but  are  responsible  that  all 
such  sewers  or  drains  be  kept  bo  as  not  to  be  a  nuisance  or 
injurious  to  health. 

Lighting. — The  Council  may,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  cause 
the  streets  and  public  places  to  be  lighted  with  gas,  oil,  elaetria 
tight  or  otherwise  during^  gucb  timet  as  are  requisite,  pX?^ 


no  contract  for  the  supply  of  light  for  &  term  exceeding  tliree  vetuv 
sbtill  be  made  without  the  oonaent  of  the  Governor. 

Water  Supply,  JYtm.— The  Council  may  restrain  uiyoue  from 
the  draining  of  lakes,  etc.,  to  the  public  injury,  and  may  coustruct 
and  maintain  dams,  tanks,  and  reservoirB,  cause  reservoirs,  tajiks. 
mains,  pipes,  and  fireplugs  to  be  constructed  or  laid  dovrn,  to  secure 
a  constant  and  ample  vater  supply  in  case  of  fire,  establish  fire 
brigades,  and  equip  such  with  necessary  machinery. 

Baths,  Waih-houtei,- etc. — The  Council  may  erect  butUings  to 
be  used  as  public  buths  and  wash-houses,  and  make  by-laws  in 
connection  with  their  use ;  construct  fountains,  urinalit,  and  privies 
in  or  upon  any  public  place,  and  manage  any  fountain  or  water- 
course which  is  surrendered  to  the  Goun^  for  public  use. 

Poundt  and  Ahattoin. — The  Council  may  conatzuct  and  erect 
buildii^,  ff  ncea.  and  appliances  necessary  for  poanda  and  abattoirs, 
and  may  lease  or  purchase  land  necessary  for  such  purposes,  and 
may  make  by-laws  for  all  purposes  connected  therewith. 

Weighhridge*  and  MarkeU. — The  CoudcU  may  erect  or  authorise 
to  be  erected  weighbridges  in  the  municipality,  provide  mnrket 
places,  and  construct  market  houses  or  other  convenienoea  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  markets  \  provide  houses  and  places  for  weighing 
carts ;  makt^  convenient  places  for  weighing  carts ;  make  convenient 
approaches  to  such  markets ;  with  the  consent  of  the  (jtovemor, 
lease  markets  for  any  term  of  years ;  and  provide  all  matters  and 
things  necessary  for  the  convenient  use  of  such  markets  and  weigh- 
bridges. 

Striking  Rateg. — The  Council>'may  order  a  OeneraURate  to  be 
struck  when  found  to  be  necessary,  but  not  to  exceed  Is.  6d.  in  the 
Ji  in  any  one  year  upon  the  annual  value  of  ratable  land. 

FtHAJlCB. 

Annual  Egtimateg. —In  November  in  each  year  the  Council 
shall  prepare  two  statements  in  writing,  signed  by  the  mayor,  tbe 
tine  showing  the  various  works  and  improvements  which  have  been 
efFect«d  during  the  current  year,  and  the  other  showing  those  which 
are  proposed  to  be  executed  during  the  year  next  ensuing,  and  the 
«stimated  cost  thereof.  In  the  month  of  December  in  each  year  the 
Council  may  determine  how  far,  if  at  all,  they  will  adopt  the  state- 
ment last  mentioned.  The  Council  may  also  during  that  month 
estimate,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  amount  which  wiU  be  required 
to  meet  the  liabilities  of  the  municipality,  and  to  carry  out  the  plajt 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  otherwise  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisiODS 
of  the  Municipal  Act,  and  how  for  the  sources  of  its  ordinary  income, 
independently  of  rates,  will  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  and  what 
sum  will  be  required  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  if  any,  found  to 
exist  on  comparing  the  sum  required  with  the  estimated  revenue  of 
tbe  municipalitv,  independently  of  rates.  After  ascertaining  such 
M/m  the  Council  abaJl  order  a  rate  to  be  struck,  not  exceedingu.  6d. 
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n  thA  poond  in  any  one  year,  upon  the  annual  valae  of  all 
iaU>le  property  to  make  good  sucti  deficiency,  euch  late 
to  be  called  the  "  Oeneral  Bate."  The  Council  of  any  newly- 
proclaimed  municipality  may  exercise  the  powers  and  carry 
out  tbe  duties  and  obOgations  granted  to  and  imposed  upon  a 
eoondl  as  soon  after  their  election  as  may  be  practicable,  having 
regard  to  the  intervals  of  times  respectively  assigned  for  the  doing 
(tf  any  act  under  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Act ;  and  the 
conncil  of  any  such  newly -proclaimed  municipality  ma^  therefore 
prepare  a  statement  and  estimate  in  respect  of  the  remaming  period 
et  the  then  current  year,  and  any  rate  struck  by  siich  council  shall 
be  payable  only  in  proportion  to  the  unexpired  period  of  the  year. 

Fund*  and  Beveuusa.  —The  ordinary  income  of  a  municipality 
■hall  be  made  up  of — 

He  rents,  issues,  profits,  and  dues  arising  from  or  out  ot 
any  real  ur  personal  property  of  whatsoever  description 
belonging  to  the  municipality,  blether  with  any  fines  or 
penalties  that  are  payable  in  consequence  of  any  injury 
done  to  the  same ; 

Fees,  profits,  or  rents  arising  from  or  out  of  any  land, 
reaervws,  or  commonagps ; 

All  dues  and  fees  authorised  by  the  Governor  to  be  exacted 
in  respect  of  any  building,  erection,  or  work  placed  by 
the  Governor  under  its  control  or  management ; 

All  fees  for  licenses  granted ; 

All  fees  for  licenses  and  registrations,  which  by  any  Act  or 
Ordinance  are  granted,  tfr  the  fees  whereof  are  made 
pajiableto  any  Municipality  or  Town  Trust ; 

All  fines  and  penalties  which  by  any  Act  or  Ordinance  are 
made  payable  to  any  Munici]Hility  or  Town  Trust,  except- 
insT  80  much  as  is  payable  to  any  informer ; 

All  fines  and  penalties  incurred  and  recovered  under  the 
provisions  of  "  The  Police  Act,  1892,"  within  the  Munici- 
pality, excepting  so  much  as  is  payable  to  any  informer ; 

AH  fines  and  penalties  that  are  incurred  and  recovered 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  within  the  Municipality ; 

All  moneys  payable  in  respect  of  any  general  rate  struck 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

In  addition  to  the  income  as  above  raised,  the  Government  at 
allows  a  subsidy  of  15s.  in  the  £  for  rates  collected  to  the 
of  ^0,000,  and  10s.  in  the  £  above  that  amount. 

Valuation. — The   Council,  may,    before   or   in   the  v 

-  '-  ir  in  each  year,  make  a  valuation  of  all  ratabWJ  , 


tlie  principles  set  out  in  the  Municipal  InBtitutions  Act,  uid  everj 
SDch  valuation  shall  remain  in  force  until  a  fresli  valuation  has  been 
made. 


ViLoiTioM  or 

nMK 

lIuiualHimlcllMUtJ. 

TuBlSaa- 

two. 

Mo. 

Annul  Valu. 

Itato  >b>i> 

l»pro«d 

Totkl 

Complfrted, 

PnpartT. 

£ 

£ 

Jt 

1 

Albany          

Ileverley       

Dec.  14.  1899 

24.384 

6.600 

39,884 

2 

Dec.,  1888 

ese 

796 

1,43» 

» 

Boulder         

Nov.  15,  1899 

6J.288 

2196 

63.484 

4 

Broad  Arrow 

Feb.  10.  IDOO 

a 

8.144 

e 

BoIonR           

Nov.  28,  lft99 

4,922 

965 

5,887 

6 

Bnnbury        

Dec.  15,  1899 

18  846 

3,040 

21.886 

7 

Boiwlton      

Oct.  27.  1809 

2,9a6 

110 

3,045 

8 

Carnarvon 

Dec..  1896 

a 

l,6i« 

9 

Dec  5.  1899 

11,321 

11.210 

2:1,531 

10 

Coolgiirdie     

Nov.  20,  1899 

54.748 

1,790 

56.538 

11 

Cossack           

Deo.  18,  1809 

2.438 

162 

2,600 

13 

Caeft            

13 

DayD«<vn     

Dec.  13.  1899 

2!e78 

"170 

2,843 

14 

Esperanceb 

... 

IS 

Dec.  16.  1899 

102,211 

'gieo? 

lii.Kis 

16 

Nov..  1899 

18.2G9 

17 

Fremnntle.  North    .,. 

Dec.  10.  1899 

16.020 

4.061 

20,081 

le 

iier»ldt<.n      

D*c.   4.   1899 

19,fi40 

2,851 

22.491 

19 

Gingin           

April  13. 1899 

679 

467 

1.036 

20 

Guildford      

Dm.  13,  18W 

7,626 

2.960 

10  5tl6 

21 

Holeua  Vale 

Oct.  30,  1899 

a 

16,697 

22 

Kalgourlieb 

23 

Kanownafc 

24 

Leederville 

Nov.  2;  1899 

l'^521 

2G 

26 

Malcolm  e      

27 

Menziea         

Dec.  i',  1899 

19,685 

28 

Mount  HaKnet 

Oct.,  11. 1899 

6,079 

366 

6,446 

29 

Mount  MorgMB  «    ... 

30 

Nanniae         

Dec.  19,  1899 

*2;476 

"272 

'2,747 

31 

Dec.  IS,  1899 

a 

2.876 

32 

Dec,   1,  1899 

7,519 

1,211 

8,730 

Northam        

Dec  20,  1899 

13.021 

4.450 

17,471 

34 

Perth 

Dec.  15.  1899 

a 

a 

286,088 

36 

Dec.  19,  1895 

2.724 

388 

3.113 

S6 

Southern  CroBB 

Dec  Ifl.  1899 

5,342 

727 

6,oe» 

37 

Subiacofr       

38 

Victoria  Park  b 

39 

York  6            

mfBbed  wfa«D  ftppUtd  lor. 
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Aetnal   Bevenue   of  Mvnieipalitiet  for   the  Financial    Tear  t 
31tt  October.  1900. 


«* 

Mum  oI  Ha-ldp.tt^. 

Total  lUto*. 

TOUI 
OnnU. 

LkHM.. 

•te. 

ToMl 

nuiBMI. 

£ 

JL 

* 

M 

Albwy       

3,581 

.   1,469 

726 

4,766 

Bererley 

62 

87 

10 

109 

Boulder      

8.969 

3.291 

6.866 

14,116 

BFOMlArrow         

496 

740 

M 

1,880 

Bnlong       

846 

886 

44 

1,276 

Bnnbnry 

1,840 

919 

289 

8,048 

150 

1,373 

118 

1.636 

Carnarron 

166 

29 

238 

482 

Clftremont...        

1,038 

1.230 

209 

2.477 

8,862 

8.164 

2,15G 

9,171 

(Wck      

86 

266 

40 

391 

Cnea          

Dmy  Dawn            

134 

214 

48 

■396 

Biper»iM» 

284 

369 

64 

717 

FremanUe 

ll,fl76 

3.800 

4,630 

20,296 

Fre mantle,  Bast 

1,303 

1,669 

3.348 

6,210 

Fremantle,  North 

2,039 

1,781 

1,271 

6,091 

is 

Qeraldton 

2.^28 

1,157 

612 

3,897 

ifi 

Qinpin        

61 

41 

24 

116 

ao 

GnUdford 

602 

1,927 

166 

2,666 

21 

Helena  Vale         

1,106 

791 

75 

1,97S 

22 

Ealgoorlie 

9,674 

6,655 

26.882 

42,111 

28 

Kmowna 

1,684 

901 

882 

3.467 

» 

Leedenrillo            

1,800 

2,104 

366 

8.764 

n 

Leonora  b 

28 

Malcolm  i 

27 

MeniiBB      

i,«i 

1,420 

767 

3.688 

28 

Hotint  Margaret 

439 

267 

184 

840 

29 

H oont  Morgana  h 

30 

Kannine     

■fi2 

"159 

20 

■'241 

31 

Newcastle 

149 

324 

86 

669 

32 

612 

266 

289 

1,117 

33 

Northam 

1,559 

1,308 

447 

3,314 

U 

Perth          

27,838 

18,219 

18,870 

64,427 

3S 

122 

83 

134 

839 

36 

:i30 

216 

647 

1,192 

37 

Subiaco      

1,8.50 

1,596 

9,118 

12,668 

38 

Victoria  Park       

992 

2.264 

178 

3,434 

39 

York  a       

la  for  iae».isoo. 


ot  <o  eiiitmot  lone  aBoafh  to 
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Attual  Expmtditwre  of  MuiUdpalttiet  during  the  Year  ended 
31«t  OcU^Mtr,  1900. 


ill 

Ifi 

ss!  y 

1 

5 

No. 

l-if! 

|ii 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

Albanj-      

2,752 

818 

1,290 

4.860 

2 

Bei'srley 

32 

64 

»ft 

a 

Boulder      

9,168 

1.198 

6fl61 

16,438. 

i 

Broad  Arrow         

649 

689 

1.188 

G 

Bulonj       

4U3 

4S3 

856 

6 

Bunbury 

1,106 

*io7 

1,140 

2,703 

7 

4t0 

298 

732 

S 

Coruarvon 

80 

301 

381 

9 

Clireiiiont .. . 

918 

220 

1,282 

2,420 

10 

Coolgardie 

6,113 

6.42G 

10,638 

11 

CoMact      

212 

190 

311 

13 

Cue«         

13 

Day  Dawn 

ioe 

330 

436 

14 

E*pen«ee 

371 

800 

671 

IS 

Fr.-mantle 

7,746 

4^ 

8,178 

17.B33 

16 

4,176 

160 

2,440 

6,766 

17 

1.987 

422 

2,878 

4,787 

18 

Gemlaton 

I.40S 

1,163 

1.198 

3,763. 

19 

Oxaspa        

59 

68 

117 

20 

Guildford 

1,»58 

1^08 

2,866 

81 

Helena  Vale          

9(» 

lfl73 

1.977 

22 

Kalgoorbe            

20,600 

3,794 

9,026 

38,419 

23 

Kanowna 

801 

GO 

1,918 

2.76& 

24 

Leederville            

3,384 

796 

824 

6.004 

26 

LBonnrab  

2t> 

Malcolm* 

27 

Menzies      

1.035 

3^68 

4,903 

2a 

Mount  Magnet     

4H7 

299 

7tMi. 

2B 

Mount  Morgans  t 

80 

NanniDe     

46 

241 

287 

81 

Newcastle 

2W 

205 

44a 

92 

•Hi 

583 

806 

83 

Northani 

\:>m 

197 

1.791 

8.277 

34 

Perth          

37,263 

0,571 

24,525 

71,369 

36 

Eoebourn* 

211 

166 

377 

36 

SonthPrn  Cross     

260 

641 

901 

37 

Subiaco      

5,327 

82 

2,261 

7,610 

3S 

Victoria  Part        

5,182 

210 

863 

6,246 

89 

Torko        

No  Betnnu  nippUtd  wt 


'im^' 
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Loans. — Subject  to  the  provisionB  of  "  The  Municipalities  Act, 
1900,"  the  CouQcil  of  a  Hunicipality  may  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  lueh  Municipality  for  permanent  works  or  undertaJdngB,  or 
to  liquidate  the  principal  moneys  owing  by  the  Municipality  on 
account  of  any  previous  loan. 

The  amount  of  money  eo  borrowed  at  any  time  for  permanent 
works  or  undertakings  must  not  exceed  ten  times  the  average  net 
ordinary  annual  income  of  the  Municipality  for  the  two  years  ter- 
minating with  the  yearly  balancing  of  accountd  next  preceding  the 
Oaaette  notice  of  such  loan,  or  in  the  case  of  any  Municipality 
already  indebted,  the  difference  obtaiaed  by  subtracting  from,  ten 
timee  such  average  net  income  the  balance  remaining  impaid  of  any 
prerious  loans.  The  amount  of  moneys  borrowed  to  liquidate  any 
loan  must  not  exceed  the  balance  of  principal  moneys  owing  on 
accoont  of  such  loan. 

The  works  and  undertakings  epeuified  below  shall  be  deemed 
permaoent  works  and  undertakings  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act, 
▼ia. : — 

(i.)  The  opening,  making,  paving,  or  partial  paving  of 
streets  and  footways,  the  diverting,  altering,  or 
increaains  the  width  of  any  streets  or  footways  or  the 
kerbing  thereof. 

(2.)  The  raising,  lowering,  or  altering  of  the  ground  or  soil 
of  any  streets. 

^3.)  The  construction,  purchase,  and  establishment  of 
bridges,  culverts,  ferries,  wharves,  and  jetties. 

{4.)  The  construction,  enlargement,  and  alteration  of  sewers 
and  drains,  and  works  connected  with  sew<>rage  and 
drainage,  and  the  purchase  or  erection  of  machinery 
for  the  treatment  of  refuse. 

{5.)  The  construction  and  purchase  of  waterworks,  or  the 
procuring  of  a  water  supply  by  auy  means  whaterer. 

(6.)  The  construction  and  purchase  of  tramways,  motor-cars, 
gasworks  and  electno  light  plant,  or  any  other  works 
for  lighting  the  municipality. 

(7.)  The  construction  and  providing  of  municipal  offices, 
pounds,  abattoirs,  market  places,  market  bouses, 
fountains,  urinals,  places  for  weighing  carts  and  their 
loadings,  and  the  making  convenient  approaches  to 
markets. 

(8.)  The  providing  of  liaths  and  wash-houses. 

<9.)  The  providing  of  pleasure  grounds,  libnriM,  top 

ana  placet  of  public  retort  and  recTe&tioii.v.iii>.i>^lc 


(lO.)  The  purchase  of  land  and  materiab,  and  the  tn«.lHng  of 
compeuaation  to  the  owners  of  any  land  purchased 
for  anj  of  the  foregoing  purposes. 

(it.)  The  parchase  of  organs  and  other  musical  instruments. 

(i2.)  Erection  of  lamp-poBts,  lamps,  and  all  necessary  con- 
nectioDB  for  lightini;  a  municipality  irith  gas  or 
electricity  or  otherwise. 

(13.)  The  construction,  purchase,  or  erection  of  plant,  pans,, 
and  appliances  for  the  removal  and  treatment  of 
nightsoil  and  refuse,  or  the  application  thereof  to- 
land  for  the  purpose  of  manuring  it. 

(14.)  The  purchase  of  stone  quarries,  and  construction  or 
erection  of  machinery  and  plant  in  connection  there- 
with. 

(1$)  The  purchase  of  steam  rollers  and  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances for  wateriDg  streets,  the  purchase  of  land  or 
buildings,  and  fire  engines  and  any  other  appliances 
for  preventing  and  extinguishing  fires. 

Provided  that  in  respect  of  the  matters  contained  in 
sections  tire  and  six  the  consent  of  the  Governor  shall  be 
first  obtained. 
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Mmudpal  Loant,   AnounU,   Daiet  of  Imim,  Currenctet,  BtUet  of 
Inierett.  etc..  Year  1899-1900. 


Munieipdl  Loam,  AmotnUt,    Dates   of  Is9ue,  Cvsrenoies,   Bata    of 
Inkreit,  etc.,  Year  1899-1900  -contiaaeA. 


m  Tak«  from  (tMemest  pabUihed  bj  MuDJcip^lr.       t,  Tlkan  Iram  itstenHnt  pnblithsd  ii 
Qatmumtml  i.'«il((.  e  So  return  furnishi^  nhni  applied  ^•T.         /  Dmattm  to  the  usDont  a 

H,«10  hul  >!■□  baeonowTed  prior  M  the  Slit  October.  IsaO.imiHpeot  or  ■lauotCSS.OOO. 

Sinking  Fundn. 
When  a  MuuicipiUitr  has  incurred  a  loan,  a  sinking  fund  shall 
be  formed  to  liquidate  the  same,  in  the  following  manner:  — 

The  Council  shall,  in  everv  rear  aftt-r  the  issue  of  the  deben- 
tures ^r  such  loan,  cause  a  buid,  not  less  than  two  pounds  per 
centum  of  such  principal  sum,  to  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  its 
own  Helientures.  or  consolB,  or  Goverument  stiK'k  of  this  State  or  of 
Aflf  BritiBb  State  or  colons  iu  Australasia,  or  on  first  mortgage  od 
avffbold  taod,  in  the  joint  names  of  the  GoltMual  Tr(«surer  and  of 
ifie  Muaicipality,  until  the  complete  'Uqind^taoii  ot  «>»ii\viwi. 
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AeanmU. — Evflry  council  shall  cau§e  tbe  accounts  of  the 
mmucipality  to  be  balanced  half -yearly  up  to  the  thirtieth  daj  of 
Afml  and  thv  tiiirtj-firBt  da;  of  October  in  each  year;  and  ti)» 
auditors  ahall  audit  tbe  said  accounts  as  soon  as  couvenientlj  may 
be. 

An  annual  statement  or  Bummary,  showing  the  financial 
fKMdtion  of  the  municipality  at  the  end  of  October  in  each  year,  shall 
be  prepared  by  the  council,  showing  on  the  one  side  the  amount 
raceired  from  each  source  of  ordinary  income,  and  from  the  special 
rate  (if  any)  struck,  and  on  the  other  the  various  matters  and  tjungs 
OQ  which  such  amounts  have  been  espende<l ;  and  in  the  case  of  any 
municipality  that  has  borrowed  any  money  during  the  year  ending 
on  the-81st  Aij  of  October  in  any  year,  or  has  brought  forward  any 
borrowed  money  from  the  preceding  year,  a  statement  shall  be  made, 
■bowing  on  the  one  side  alt  moneys  so  received  or  brought  forward, 
and  on  the  other  the  application  of  all  such  moneys  as  hare  been 
expended,  and  the  amount  remaining  unexpended  and  to  be  carried 
forward ;  in  the  case  also  of  any  such  muait-ipality,  a  statement  shall 
be  made,  showing  on  the  one  side  the  amount  received  from  any 
■pedal  rate  leTied  in  respect  of  any  loau  as  aforesaid,  and  on  the  other 
tbe  application  thereof,  and  tJso  a  statement  with  respect  to  each 
■inking  fund,  showing  as  to  each  of  such  funds  the  amount  standing 
to  the  credit  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer  and  municipality.  These 
aeveral  statements  shall  be  audited  by  the  auditors,  and  if  found 
correct  shall  be  certified  as  correct  under  the  bands  of  the  auditors. 

The  auditors  shall,  if  they  find  any  account  or  statement 
submitted  to  them  for  audit  to  be  erroneous  or  deficient  in  any 
particular,  unless  such  error  or  deficiency  be  at  once  made  good  by 
tbe  person  or  persona  liable  to  make  it  good,  instead  of  signing  such 
account  or  statemeat,  forthwith  make  to  the  mayor  a  statement 
■howing  in  what  respects  they  have  found  such  account  or  statement 
erroneous  or  deficient,  and  shall  publish  such  statement  in  tho 
Oooemment  Oaxetle. 

(B.)— DISTRICT  BO&DS   BOABDS. 

The  formation,  construction,  and  mainteaance  of  the  public 
roads  throughout  the  State,  excepting  those  withio  the  boundariea 
of  a  Municipality,  is  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Local  Boards 
appointed  to  represent  the  several  Boads  Boards  Districts  into  which 
the  Stale  is  divided,  and  which  it  ia  optional  for  the  Governor  to 
designate,  define,  or  alter,  at  any  time,  bv  notice  in  the  Oovemment 
QaieUe. 

Duriug  the  year  ended  Slst  December.  I9QI,  seven  Boads  Board 
Districts  were  gazetted,  viz.: — Broome,  Upper  Chapiuan,  Uelville, 
West  Guildford,  Upper  Irwin,  Mt.  Magnet,  and  PhiUipa  Uiver. 

During  Llie  same  period  one  Boads  Board  District  was  gazetted 
a  Muuiciiwlitv,  viz..  North  Perth,  There  were  92  Roads  Board 
Districts  at  the  end  of  tbe  year  1901* 


thaa  th«  B«da  BoHd  Stetrlat  of  Santli  Forth  ma  mtatl«l  k  HBi>\<AB^t.), 
ndaefagOmte^aamincalB/miM  Baud  DUtricU  to  »V  ,  m  „ , ,  ^ 
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The  following  is  a  return  relating  to  Boad§  Boards  for  the 
Tear  ended  81st  December,  1900,  cotnpUed  from  the  Yearly  Balance 
^hoets  published  in  the  QovemmetU  Oaaette,  and  from  Betiims 
supplied   by  the  various  Boads  Boards : — 

Area,  Population,   ValwUioti,  etc.,  1900. 


I  *M.  an-  tu  Ts««,  K^  Sk 


Area,  Popidatuin,  Valuaium,  etc.,  iSOO,— oontiuned. 


"  (M  VlDt.,  Ko.  H). 


Roads  Boards,  which  must  oonsiat  of  seven  persomi,  inclusiTe 
of  the  chairman,  whom  the  members  choose  from  amon^^at  them- 
■elTes,  are  elected  by  ballot  b;  those  ratepayers  in  the  district  whose 
names  are  on  the  Roads  Board  Electoral  List,  and  each  elector  has 
a  number  of  votes  proportionate  to  the  ratable  value  of  the  property 
owned  or  occupied  by  him  in  the  district : — 

If  ratable  value  of  proper^  is  JBi  and  not  exceeding  jElO,  1  vote. 
Exoeediiig  £10       do.         do.      £26, 2  vot«. 
Do.       £26        do.          do.      .£50, 8      „ 
Do,       .£10         *      „       ■ 
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Members  are  subject,  of  course,  to  disgoalificationB,  vhicb  are 
almost  tdenlical  with  those  oonnected  with  tLe  election  of  a  member 
of  a  Uunicipal  Council,  for  which  $ee  page  3d2. 

Any  person  whose  uune  is  on  the  existit^  electoral  list,  and 
who  chooses  to  give  thu  specified  seven  days'  notice  of  his  with 
to  become  a  candidate,  is  qusjified  both  for  election  as  a  member 
of  a  Beads  Board  and  as  chairman. 

Boards  have  (i.)  the  possession,  care,  control,  management, 
construction,  and  repairs  of  all  roads  within  the  district ;  and  all  the 
bridges,  drains,  culverts,  boundarj  posts,  fences,  and  gates  apper- 
taining thereto  are  vested  in,  exercised,  and  affected  bj  the  Roads 
Board  of  such  district ; 

(3.)  The  property  and  estate  in  the  soil  of  all  roads,  and  the 
bridges,  drains,  and  culverts  thereon,  is  vested  in  His  Majesty 
His  heirs  and  successors; 

(3.)  No  Board  can  expend  a  sum  exceeding  £100  in  the 
making,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a  bridge  or  culvert,  except  by  the 
direction  and  under  the  control  of  the  Director  of  Public  TCortis, 
or  his  deputy,  duty  authorised  by  him  in  that  behalf. 

The  ordinary  income  of  the  Boards  is  derived  from — 

I .  Bents,  etc.,  from  any  land  or  property  under  their  control. 
3.  Fees,  rents,  etc.,  arising  from  any  public  property  with 
which  they  have  been  endowed  ; 

3.  Fees  authorised  by  the  (Governor  to  be  exacted  from  any 

.ferrv.  jetty,  wharf,  etc.,   placed  under  the  control  of 
the  "Board ; 

4.  Fees,  liceases,  fines,  and  penalties  recoverable  under  any 

by-laws ; 

5.  Fines  and  penalties  incurred  under  "The  Boada  Act 

1888"; 
fi.  Any  general  rale  made  and  levied; 

7.  Any  voluntary  subscriptions  of  money  or  labour ; 

8.  Grants  from  public  funds  of  which,  however,  oot  leaa 

than  three-fourths  are  to  be  spent  on  mwn  roads. 

As  ivgarda  rates.  Boards  are  authorised  to  make  and  levy  k 
rate  within  the  limits  of  their  districta  not  to  exceed  One  shilling  in 
the  £  in  any  one  year  upon  the  annual  value  of  all  r&table 
property  within  the  district,  and  such  rat«  shall  be  c&lled  a  geaenl 
rate. 

All  Boards  are  required  to  furnish  an  annual  statement 
showing  the  financial  positionof  the  Board  as  on  the  31st  of  December 
in  each  vear.  which  statement,  after  beint;  audited  nnd  fortified  to  as 
correct,  oas  to  be  published  in  the  GovtrMme»l  QaiMt  and  a  news- 
paper circulating  in  the  district. 
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(C.)— LOCAL  BOARDS  OP  HEALTH. 

MttHteipal  Local  Boards  of  Seaith — Memberg,  Health  Mate,  etc.,  for 

Tear  ended  31H  October,  1900. 

The  tistical  U   '       of  the  transactions 

of  the  Tt  and  Extra- 


Public  Health  A 


e  I>atewheD  "The 
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Loeai  Baardt  of  Healih  outside    MunieipalUiei. — Memben,  SeaUh 
Bait,  etc. — contdnued. 
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(D.)— FIEE  BEIQADES. 
KrrvRNS  relatino  to  Fibk  BBiaA.DES  fob  thi  Tbab  1900. 

Sevenve,  Expenditure,  and  Estimated  Value  of  Land  and  BuHdingt, 
and  Plant. 
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The  deed  from  the  debtor  to  the  trustee  muat  be  asaented  to 
by  three-fourths  in  value  and  one-half  in  number  of  the  creditors, 
ererv  creditor  under  £X0  being  recorded  in  value  only. 

Under  the  Act  of  1892  the  debtor  was  required  to  submit  his 
proposal  to  the  "  Official  Receiver,"  who  called,  and  presided  at,  all 
meetings  of  the  creditore. 

The  Full  Court,  as  constituted  by  "  The  Supreme  Court  Act, 
1880,"  and  the  Amending  Act  (SO  Vicf-oria,  No.  28),  now  consists 
of  three  Jud|?eB,  who  ait  together  to  hear  and  determine  all  appeals 
frem  a  Judge,  or  from  any  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  Courts  of 
inferior  jurisdiction.  By  Order  LV.  of  the  Supreme  Court  Rules, 
it  is  provided  generally  that  all  appeals  from  Chambers  ;  appeals 
and  proceedings  relating  to  election  petitions  (whether  municipal  or 
parliamentary] ;  appeals  from  Justices;  applications  for  New  Trials, 
and  proi-eediuga  on  the  Crown  side  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be 
taken  before  the  Full  Court.  This  order,  however,  does  not  abridge 
the  right  of  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  hear  and  determine 
any  matter  which  he  had  previously  power  to  determine. 

By  the  Administration  of  Justice  (Civil)  Act,  the  Supreme 
Court  is  conatituted  a  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General 
Gaol  Delivery  in  and  for  the  State,  with  the  same  jurisdiction  as 
to  all  pleas  of  the  Crown,  Prosecutions,  and  Informations  as  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  in  England,  and  as  Justices  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  and  General  Gaol  Delivery.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  its 
Critninal  Jurisdiction,  sits  monthly,  except  during  the  Long 
Vacation. 

By  the  9th  Victoria,  No.  4,  provision  is  nwde  for  holding  Courts 
of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  at  such  places  as  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Such  Sessions  are  now  held 
quarterly  at  Albany,  Broome,  Bunbury,  Cue,  Coolgardie,  Derby, 
Esperance,  Oeraldtim,  Kalgoorhe,  Roeboume.  and  Wyndham,  and  in 
eacn  case  the  Guvernnient  Resident  or  Resident  Magistrate  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Court.  Such  Courts  have  jurisdiction  over  all 
felonies  not  punishable  with  death,  and  all  misdemeaDours ;  and 
also  have  pi>wer  to  remit  for  trial  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
at  Perth,  any  crime  or  offence  which  by  its  ma^itude  or  nature 
ought  to  be  so  tried. 

By  the  50th  Victoria,  No.  15,  the  Supreme  Court  or  any 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  may  reserve  tor  the  Pull  Court  any 
question  of  law  arising  on  the  trial. 

The  Governor  has  power  to  appoint  a  Special  Commissioner  to 
hear  Criminal  Coses  and  exereise  the  full  jurisdiction  conferred 
upon  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Admiralty  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  is  conferred  by  the 
Imi>erial  Statutes  53  £  54  Vict,  c.  27 — "  The  Colonial  Courts  of 
Admiralty  Act.  1890." 

The  Sheriff  has  jurisdiction  over  all  the  State,  and  is  per* 
manently  appointed  by  the  OoTemor. 
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Lftir  students  are  required  to  paea  a  preliminarf  examination 
ia  tbe  following  subjects  : — Aritbmetic  and  Algebra  (to  and  inclu- 
rirc  ot  quadratic  equations),  English  Grammar,  Analysis  and 
Conpooition,  Euclid  (first  two  books).  Outlines  of  English  History 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  present  time,  and  Latin.  In  Latin 
applicants  are  examined  in  Cicero  (Be  AmicUia)  ur  Virgil  (Sneid, 
SooHV.),  or  such  other  works  as  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time 
direct. 

The  Board  may  dispense  with  tbe  preliminary  examination  in 
&ToaT  of  any  candidate  who  has  matriculated  or  graduated  at,  or 
Mned  in  W^tem  Australia  the  matriculatiou  examination  of,  any 
UniTersity  recognised  by  the  Board  in  Great  Britain  or  any  of  thi 
Aiutrmlian  States. 

Every  student  must  serve  under  articles  for  five  years,  unless 
•Qch  person  has  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Iaw  at  any 
University  rei^ognised  by  the  Board  in  England  or  Ireland,  or  any 
of  the  AustraUan  States,  including  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand, 
in  which  case  he  need  only  serve  for  the  full  term  of  three  years. 

Every  articled  clerk  must  pass  an  intermediate  examination  in 
Stephens's  "  Commentaries "  and  Williams'  "  Seal  and  Personal 
Property  "  (modified  by  local  laws),  and  also  a  final  examination  in 
law  in  the  following  subjects  :^ContractB  and  Torts,  Real  and 
Psrsonal  Property,  Evidence,  Criminal  Law,  Equity,  Statute  Law  of 
Western  Australia,  Practice  and  Procedure  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Western  Australia,  and  any  one  of  the  following  subjects; — Juris- 
prudence.  Constitutional  Histoty,  Boman  Law,  or  International 

Every  applicant  for  admission  as  a  practitioner,  unless  a  locally 
articled  cleric,  must,  at  least  five  caleudar  months  before  he  applies 
to  the  Court  for  admission,  lodge  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board — 

(a.)  Ad  affidavit  with  reference  to  the  places  where  he  has 
practised,  as  to  the  nature  of  his  employment  after  the 
cessation  of  bis  former  practice,  and  as  to  his  conduct; 

(b.)  A  certificate  of  his  admission  to  practise  in  every  Court 
in  which  he  has  been  admitted  to  practise  ;    and 

(e.)  A  certificate  from  the  B^strar  or  other  proper  officer  of 
every  Court  in  which  be  has  theretofore  been  admitted 
to  practise,  or  from  the  Treasurer  of  his  Inn,  that  at 
the  date  of  such  certificate,  not  being  more  than  four 
months  prior  to  the  date  of  such  lodf^ment,  the  name 
of  the  applicant  was  still  on  the  rolls  of  the  Court 
or  Inn,  and  that  he  had  never  at  any  time  been  struck 
off  or  suspended,  nor  been  the  subject  of  any  complaint 
by  any  person  to  the  Court  or  Inn,  or  to  any  com- 
mittee or  body  having  authority  to  deal  with  com- 
plaints against  any  person  as  a  member  of  the  Inn,  or 
entitled  to  practise  before  any  such  Court  (as  the  cose 
may  be)  ;  and 


(d.)  A  certificate  of  two  persons  of  repute  who  have  known 
the  applicant  in  the  place  wherein  he  was  last  piactisiQe 
out  of  the  State,  certif  rind*  that  the  applicant  is  weU 
known  to  them,  and  in  their  opinion  is  a  fit  and  proper 
person  to  be  admitted  aa  a  practitioner  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Western  Australia. 

BTery  applicant  for  admission  as  a  practitioner  must — 

(a.)  LodgewiththeSecret&r^withinonecalendarmonthbefore 
he  applies  to  the  Court  for  admission  a  certificate  of 
two  persons  of  repute  who  hare  known  the  applicant 
in  this  State,  certifying  that  the  applicant  is  well 
known  to  them,  and  in  their  opinion  is  in  every  respect  a 
fit  and  proper  person  to  be  admitted  as  a  practitioner 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Western  Australia ;  and 

(6.)  During  one  calendar  month  immediately  preceding  the 
date  of  his  application  advertise  twice  a  week  in  two 
dailv  papers  published  in  Perth  and  in  such  other  paper 
published  elsewhere  in  the  State,  as  the  Board  may 
direct,  notice  of  his  intention  to  apply  for  admission  ; 

(c.)  Pass  an  examination  in  the  Statute  Law  of  the  State. 

Victorian  legal  practitioners  are  not  admitted  to  practise  in  the 
State,  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  reciprocity  between  Victoria 
and  Western  Australia.  New  Zealand  legal  practitioners  are  not 
admltt«d  to  practise  in  the  State  unless  they  were  admitted  in  their 
own  Colony  prior  to  thepassingof  the  New  Zealand  Act  (1882),  which 
dispenses  with  the  necessity  for  the  serving  of  articles  bj  students. 

Practitioners,  before  admission  to  the  Bar  of  the  State,  pay 
a  fee  of  thirty  guineas  (in  addition  to  the  Supreme  Court  Stamp 
Fee  of  ten  pounds  and  adTertising  chains  of  six  guineas)  to  the 
Barristers'  Board.  Law  students  pay  the  following  fees  to  the 
Board: — Before  preliminary  examination,  twelve  guineas;  before 
intermediate  examination,  three  guineas ;  before  final  examination, 
five  guineas. 

CIVIL    BITTINaS,   SUPREIIS  COUBT. 

The  Civil  Sittings  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  eleven  in  each  year, 
and  commence  on  Tuesday  after  the  25th  February  (except  when 
that  day  falls  on  a  Tuesday,  and  theu  on  that  day),  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  the  months  of  March  to  November,  both  inclusive,  and 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  December.  If  the  Civil  Sittings  fall  on 
Tuesdar  before  Easter,  such  sittings  will  not  be  held  till  Wednesday 
after  Easter  ;  and  when  any  sittings  would  commence  on  a  pubbc 
holiday,  they  are  held  on  the  following  day. 

Action  must  be  set  down  for  trial  within  six  days  after  giving 
notice  of  Isrial. 
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TIME  FOB  BNTEBINO  APPEA.EANCE. 

In  Western  Australia— 

Not  exceeding  200  miles  from  Perth         ...     10  days. 

Above  200  but  lees  than  400mileB  ...     16     „ 

,.       40O         .,         „       tiOO     „  ...     21     „ 

„      600  miles      30    „ 

Out  of  Western  Australia — 

Sucb  time  as  Court  or  Judge  may  direct.  The  discretion 
of  the  Judf^,  so  far  as  States  in  the  Federation  are 
concerned,  is  now  limited  liv  Section  6  of  the  Federal 
Council  Act,  49  Victoria.  No.  3. 

FULL   COUET. 

The  Sittings  of  the  Full  Court  are  fire  in  every  year,  and  com- 
mence on  the  third  Tuesday  in  the  months  of  March,  May,  July, 
September,  and  November,  and  on  such  other  davs  or  times  as  the 
Pull  Court  may  think  fit. 

CBIHItTAL   SITTINOS. 

Criminal  Sittings  are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  every  month, 
excepting  January  and  February. 

VACATIONS. 

The  Valuations  observed  in  the  Supreme  Court  are  the  Christmaa 
Vacation,  commencing  un  the  24th  De<tember  and  terminating  on 
25th  February,  and  the  Easter  Vac-ation,  commencing  on  Good 
Friday  and  terminating  on  Easter  Tuesday. 

No  pleadings  can  be  amended  or  delivered  in  the  Christmas 
Vacation  unless  directed  by  a  Court  or  a  Judge. 

HOLIDAYS. BUPRSME  COURT. 

The  8>'veral  offices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  open  on  every  day 
of  the  year  except  Sundays,  Good  Friday,  Eaater  Eve,  Eaater 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  Whit  Monday,  Christmas  Day,  and  the  next 
following;  working  day,  and  on  all  days  appointed  by  proclamation 
to  l>e  observed  as  days  of  generul  fast,  humiliation,  or  thanksgiving, 
and  every  public  holiday. 

COUBTB   OF   QUABTBB  SKBStOHB. 

Albiiiiy^Sits  3rd  Wednesday  in  February,  May,  August, 
November. 

I  February,  May,  August,  and 

Bunbury — Sits  3rd  Wednesday  in  January,  April,  July,  October, 
Cwlgardie — Sits  2nd  Wednesday  in  March,  June,  September, 
J)eceml>er, 

Crie— Sits  3rd  Wednesday  in  February,  May,  August,  November, 
I>erby—8ita  4th  WoinmAAy  in  Jaouary,  AgrU,  liA3,,0s* 


42o 
—Site  last  Wednesdaj  i 


February,  Mar,  August, 


NovemI 

Qeraldton— Site  lit  Weduesdaj  in  March,  June,  September, 
December. 

Kalgoorlie— Sits  3rd  Wedneeday  in  March,  June,  September, 
December. 

Boeboume — Sits  3rd  Wednesday  in  March,  June,  September, 

I  February,  May,  August, 


Sittings  Locai.  Coubts. 


LutTtanndkT 
2&d  W«diiMd*7 
Lul  ThomU; 
lit  WodoHdnT 


2nll  Uld  lut  HoBlIkJ 

andTniadiij 

3rd  Thondikj 


Sod  Tbnndaj 
itbThondsj 
iDd  TnsadiiX 
let  Wsdi»d>T 
IMThandxT 
3nl  Wadneauj 
LHt  WedaMd^ 

Sod  TuewUr 


MoaDtMimet 
Mount  Ualoaliu 


PtkkHiU        .. 

Parth 

PMIUf*  BItct 

BoflboimiB     ,.. 
BoiitliuiiCnna 

TietorU  Plalni 


WKiB... 

WiUiuiu 
minu 
Wjndhun 

fST... 


lit  Wsdngadir 

StdHoBday 

4tliriidBj 

ttid  Tneadu 

l*t  ThDTSd&T 

3rd  Fridv 

Sad  H^diT  in  Junuy. 
Muoh,  Mmj,  Jnl;,  St^ 
tcmber,  MoTetnb^r 

I(t  Wtdnaidv 

lit  Wsdnwlu 

Etut  «ltetiikt«  Tbund>r 

drdTofladij 

latTmdxj 

9nil  WsdUHdu 

|d3rdMd>} 


Sid  Wcdnai 

Xnrtl,  Jnlj,  u< 
SKBoMclbn 
Sri  Friday 

Ut  Wsdnaadaj 
tadThnndaj 
Do, 


The  jariadiction  of  Local  Courts  does  not  extend  beyond  £100. 
A  *acAtion  ia  observed  in  erery  Loo&l  Conrt  from  the  20tb   Deoemb«r 
to   18th   Janaarj,  both    days  inolnsire,   during    which  period  Uke    Court 
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7.— MILITARY   DEFENCES. 

B7  the  provisions  of  the  Conimon wealth  CoDBtitution,  the 
HilitauT  and  Naval  Defences  were  brousht  under  the  control  of  th« 
Federal  Government  in  1901.  Bach  Stat«  oontinuea  to  have  ita 
own  Uilit&rv  Defence  Force,  but  the  chief  command  is  held  at  the 
Federal  headquarters. 

The  Defence  Force  of  the  State  consists  of  a  Fennanent 
Artallerj  Force,  enrolled  March.  1693,  and  a  Volunteer  Force,  first 
enrolled  in  1S6I  under  Local  Ordinance  25  Yict.,  No.  3. 

An  annual  allowance  of  40b.  is  granted  for  every  efficient 
volnnteer  up  to  2091,  in  addition  to  which  each  corps  receives  an 
altuwance  for  the  maintenance  of  a  band. 

Each  man  has  an  annual  allowance  of  200  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion to  be  used  at  rifle  practice.  Target  practice  is  further 
encouraged  by  prizes  granted  by  the  Goremment.  Tvelre  parades 
per  annum  and  the  expenditure  of  40  rounds  of  ball  cartridges  at 
taivet  practice  entitle  an  efficient  to  capitation  grant;  inspection 
and  field  days  are  included  tn  this  number,  but  not  recruit  drills. 

King  Geoi^  Sound  is  fortified. 

The  Defence  Force  ts  commanded  by  a  Commandant,  who  is 
assisted  by  a  StaS  Officer. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Western  Australian  Defence  Force  are 
in  Perth.  There  are  now  Volunteer  Corps  in  all  the  principal 
towns  of  the  State,  and  Cadet  Corps  in  the  lai^r  towns.  Dunng 
1899,  1900,  and  1901.  six  Mounted  Infantry  Corps  were  sent  to 
South  Africa,  comprising  in  all  922  men.  All  these,  before  leaving, 
went  through  a  course  of  training  at  the  military  camp  at 
Earralcatta.* 

The  Volunteer  Corps  of  Garrison  Artillery  at  Albany  was,  on 
the  30th  June.  1901,  67  strong,  all  ranks. 


This  branch  of  the  service  has  been  organised  into  a  brigade  o 
five  battalions,  as  follows  :-^ 


BnnbnTf,  on«  company 
Oenldton,  one  oompaDy 
Guildford,  one  oompaay 
York,  one  oompany ... 
Perth,  four  conipuiiei 
Boulder,  one  oompMiy 
Broad  Arrow,  one  company 
Coolgardie.  one  compuiy 
Kanowna,  one  company 
Kalgoorlie,  one  company 
Heniies,  one  company 


*  Id  ndilitioD,  IJuvv  detmebanotM  of  luottiitod  Intuitu;  v«n  SMUi  d^aria^  ^^  ^XK,  O^ 


The  t^ital  Btrength  of  the  Volunteer  Force  on  the  30th  June, 
1901,  was  2,405  all  rankB,  as  li^^inst  1,801  on  the  corresponding 
date  of  the  previous  rear,  being  a  nett  increase  of  604.* 

VOLUNTEBB  BeSEBTB   FOBOS. 

Before  enrolment,  evory  person  shall  hare  serred  Her  Majesty's 
army,  navy,  or  auxiliary  force,  or  in  the  military  force  of  a  colony. 

Every  member  shall  perform  six  drills  a  year.  An  annual 
allowance  of  10a.  will  he  granted  t«  each  man  for  the  purpose  o£ 
providing  him  with  a  uniform,  but  no  uniform  will  be  supplied 
until  he  has  complet«d  two  years'  service,  unless  he  deposits  20s. 
with  his  commanding  officer,  which  sum  shall  be  refunded  him  on 
his  completing  two  years'  service. 

The  clothing  supplied  will  be  required  to  last  five  years,  unless 
the  member  shall  be  at  any  time  embodied,  when  he  will  come 
under  the  clothing  regulations  for  the  time  being.  No  person  over 
the  age  of  60  years  is  to  he  enrolled  or  remain  on  the  muster  roll  of 
the  Volunteer  Eeserve  Force. 


The  cost  of  maintenance  during  the  financial  year  1900-1901 
was  ^61,071  Ss.  5d.,  which  was  accounted  for  as  follows: — 


Maintenance  Lcx»l  Forces      

18,060    4    3 

Syndey  Continpfent  in  connection  with  iaau- 

tralU           

2,S84  18    6 

Melbourne  Contingent  in  connection  with 

opening   of     Federal   Parliament    by 

H.E.H.  the   Duke   of  ComwaU   and 

York            

5,701   14    6 

1.  Albany  Oarrison             

1,4W    «  11 

653  10    8 

3.  Dpkeep  Anstialian  Sqnadron  ... 

4,816    0    0 

Salary         

*    6     1 

Military  Units  sent  to  Sontb  Africa 

88,076    *    7 

Total 

61,071     6    5 

mlliUrj  foroH  o(  the  State  coniiitwl  of  1,881  of  KlInnkLl 
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Pabt    IV.— public   works    AND 
INSTITUTIONS. 


1.— HARBOUR  WORKS. 

(Fron  parliculart   mainly  tupptied  by   the  lalt  C.   Y.   (yCmnor,   M.I.CS., 

CM. a.,  Enginerr-irvCh^f.) 

FBEHANTLE   HAEBOVB  WOBES. 

The  Fremantle  Harbour  Works,  one  of  the  most  important 
works  ever  undertalieu  in  Western  Australia,  werecommenced  in  18t>2, 
Lady  Bobinsou,  the  wife  of  Sir  W.  0.  F.  Robinson,  Q.O.VS.Q..  then 
Ooremor  of  the  Colon;,  tippiu)^  the  first  truck  of  stone  into  the 
North  Mole  in  the  presence  of  a  lar^  and  representative  gathering, 
on  the  16th  November  in  that  year. 

The  scheme  of  works,  which  has  since  been  in  active  progress, 
was  designed  by,  and  until  recently  carried  out  under  ibe  direction 
of  the  Engineer-in-Chief  for  the  State,  the  late  Mr.  C.  T.  O'Connor, 
M.  lust.  C.E.,  C.M.Q.  It  aims  at  forming  a  safe  and  commodious 
harbour  within  the  mouth  of  the  Swan  River,  which  will  admit 
vessels  of  any  burthen  at  all  states  of  the  tide,  and  transfer  the 
work  of  the  Port  from  the  roadstead  and  its  jetties  to  quays  on  the 
river  banks. 

The  principal  features  of  the  scheme  are  as  follow : — 

The  throwing  out  of  two  Ocean  Moles  from  the  North  and 
South  heads,  tespectively,  of  the  River  Estuary,  to 
protect  the  entrance. 

The  blasting  and  dredging  of  a  Channel  4£0ft.  wide,  and 
having  a  depth  of  30ft.  at  low  water,  through  the  Rock  Bar 
which  crosses  the  whole  width  of  the  Estuary,  and  which, 
when  the  works  were  commenced,  was  mostly  awash  at  low 
water. 

The  dredging  out.  to  a  depth  of  30ft.  at  low  water,  of  an 
inner  basin,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length, 
and  1,400ft.  in  width,  between  Quays  constructed  along 
both  sides. 

The  Quay  on  the  North  side  to  have  three  Jetties  running 
obliquely  from  iia  faee,  a  distance  of  400ft.  into  the  Inner 
Basin,  and  3,178ft.  of  wharfage  along  face  of  Basin. 

There  is  also  a  wharf  along  North  Mole  1,000ft.,  and  along 
South  Mole  300ft.  The  length  of  whar^e  provided  for 
is  about  12,100ft.,  of  which  6,478ft.  U  or  Bortti  »4ft.  •—" 
S.625ft.  on  South  Bide.  i  :     i  .  •..vii.".;l>. 


The  reclamation  of  about  54  acres  of  Quay  and  Warehouee 
space  OD  the  South  aide  of  the  river,  and  of  about  20  acres 
OD  the  North  side,  making  about  74  a«rea  in  all. 

The  levelling  down  of  Arthur's  Head,  over  most  of  its 
extent,  bo  form  additiuoal  space  for  Btulway  Sidings  and 
Giiods  Sheds,  etc. 

Tt  is  also  proposed  to  construct  a  Uraving  Dock  and  Slip. 

The  Molbs. 

The  Moles  have  been  built  ou  the  "  Pierres  Perdues  "  system, 
the  stone  used,  which  is  limHStoue  and  sandstone,  with  the  exception 
of  a  comparativelv  small  quantity  of  similar  stone  from  Arthur's 
Head,  being  brought  from  the  quarries  at  Rocky  Bay,  about  2^  miles 
up  the  Swan  Biver  from  its  mouth.  The  quarries  are  connected  by 
railway  lines  to  both  Moles.  The  line  to  the  South  Mole  crosses 
the  river  by  a  bridge  built  alongside  the  previously  existing  railway 
bridge,  which,  while  in  the  first  instance  it  served  for  passage  of 
the  stune  trains,  was  designed  to  ultimately  form  part  of  the  intended 
duplication  of  the  main  line  from  Fremantle  to  Perth,  to  which  use 
it  is  now  applied,  the  Mole  having  been  completed. 

North  Mole. — This  Mole  was  commenced  in  November,  1892. 
It  was  originally  intended  that  it  should  extend  out  from  Rous 
Head  for  2.934ft. ;  but  in  January,  18S5,  when  that  length  had 
been  attained,  it  was  dei^ided  to  further  extend  it  to  a  total  length 
of  3,450ft.,  terminating  there  in  a  rouuded  head,  faced  with  selected 
stone,  which  length  was  attained  in  November,  1895,  Here  the  top 
of  the  Mole  stands  about  12ft.  abi>ve  the  highest  recorded  ur 
observed  tide,  the  height  above  same  at  shore  end  being  10ft.  The 
depth  of  water  alongside,  at  the  ocean  end.  is  28ft.  at  low  vrater. 

The  width  of  the  Mole  on  top,  at  the  shore  end,  is  about  30ft., 
and  at  the  ocean  end,  exclusive  of  the  rounded  head,  about  52ft. 

The  slope  on  the  North,  or  exposed  side,  throughout  is  pro- 
tected  with  the  largest  and  heaviest  stone  obtainable  from  the 
quarries,  varying  from  about  12  to  20  tons  in  weight,  having  a 
batter  at  present  of  about  2  f o  1 ;  the  slope  ou  the  South  side  having 
a  batter  of  about  1^  to  1. 

Since  Noveml>er,  1895.  a  parapet,  in  the  shape  of  a  rubble 
mound,  has  Ix-en  put  along  the  North  side  of  this  Mole,  increasing 
in  height  and  width  from  the  shore  end  to  the  ocean  end. 

As  regards  the  North  Mole  and  its  present  top  widths  and 
batters,  the  original  design  was  for  a  uniform  top  width  of  30ft,, 
and  this  will  probably  result  iu  due  course  by  the  gradual  flattening 
out  of  the  North  slope  (through  the  wave  action  induced  by  the 
winter  seas  from  North  to  North-West),  proportionately  as  tlie 
depth  of  water  increases,  so  that  ultimately  the  Mole  will  probably 
assume  the  uniform  top  width  of  30ft.,  the  slope  at  the  ocean  end 
Battening  Dut  to  an  average  of  about  3  to  1,  and  at  shore  end 
reaaiaing  Ht  about  2  to  I  as  At  present. 
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About  hlh^l  cubic  yards  of  rubble  stone,  measured  in,  ntA, 
-were  deposited  up  to  the  31st  December,  1898,  at  an  average  tot&l 
«ost  per  cubic  yard  of  3s.  6^d.,  the  original  esumate  being  4b.  per 
«iilnc  yard. 

A  farther  exteusion  of  1,350ft.  IkaTing  been  authorised,  a  com- 
menoement  was  made  in  July,  1899,  to  tip  the  stone  Iwyond  the 
3.450ft.  length.  Up  tii  28th  Decenilwr.  1901,  374,515  tons  were 
tipped,  for  a  total  cost  (including  preliminary  expenses  in 
re-<>pening  and  extending  quarry)  of  ^90,955,  or  an  average  cost  of 
58'29  pence  por  ton. 

In  July,  it  being  found  necessary  ia  utilise  a  heavier  claM  of 
stone  for  protecting  the  Sfole  from  the  winter  gales,  a  supply  of 
this  material,  sufficient  for  immediate  requirements,  was  obtained 
&om  the  Collie  quarrv.  The  total  quantity  of  Collie  stone  tipped 
at  the  Mole  was  2.880  tons,  for  a  cost  of  £1,736,  an  average  price 
of  14467  pence  per  ton. 

In  September  a  start  was  made  to  Up  the  stone  from  the  new 
quarry  at  Darlington.  Up  to  the  28th  December,  1901.  11.348 
tons  were  tipped,  for  a  total  cost  of  £4.051,  or  an  avera^ 
pricf  of  85'67  pence  per  ton. 

A  breakwind.  in  the  form  of  an  embankment,  composed  of  20.202 
cubic  yards  of  quarry  refuse,  faced  with  stone  on  both  sides,  has 
l>een  constructi'd  along  the  low-Iviug  headland  at  the  base  of  the 
North  Mole,  known  as  Rous  Head,  for  a  length  of  2.200ft.  to  a 
height  of  30ft.  alwve  low  water  mark.  On  tlie  top  of  this  has 
been  erected  an  ojk!U  picket  fence,  15ft.  in  height,  as  a  further 
protection  to  the  inner  harbour  from  the  North- Westerly  gales. 

As  the  North  Beach,  which  is  a  narrow  neck  of  sand  dunes 
resting  upon  a  rock  shelf  at  about  low  water  level,  and  connecting 
with  the  mainland  Rous  Head,  also  all  composed  of  rock,  showed 
signs  iif  weaknosij,  it  lias  l>ceu  protected  from  the  sea  by  an 
enbankuient  face<l  with  rubble  stone. 

H'iMh  Afo^f.— TLis  was  commenced  in  August,  1894,  and 
eiti-udH  out  from  Artliur's  Head  for  2,040ft,  terminating  in 
about  24ft.  of  water  at  low  tide.  It  was  at  first  slowly  pushed 
out  with  the  material  obiained  from  the  levelling  down  of  Arthur's 
Head,  In  November,  1895,  nowever,  on  the  completion  of  the 
North  Mole,  the  stone  trains  from  the  Rocky  Bay  Quarries  com- 
mence<l  running  to  this  Uole,  which  then  advanced  much  more 
rapidly,  aud  reached  iU  ultimate  length  of  2,040ft.  on  J9th 
August.  189?,  The  width  on  top  is  altout  25ft.  for  the  first 
I,lij0ft.  of  its  length,  and  from  thence  it  increases  gradually  to  a 
width  of  40ft,  at  the  commencement  of  the  rounded  head.  The 
slupeH  ou  iHith  sides  arc  about  1^  to  1.  Tbe  islands  to  the  South 
and  .South- West  form  a  natural  l>reakwater  against  storms  from 
those  quarters,  and  the  North  Mole  protects  it  from  tbe  ^otVh  uA 
North- West^es,  «t>  (Aai  /uss  resisting  power  is  reqtt\r©At\»a»'~ 
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coat  of  1492  penue  per  cubic  yard,  fpTiDg  a.  total  of  1,058,579 
cubic  yards  of  sand,  at  an  average  coat,  aUowiug  for  depreciation 
and  intereat,  of  982  pence  per  cubic  yard. 

The  "  PrieBtman  "  grab-dredge  has  been  engaged  in  removing 
rock  and  sand  in  positions  inaccessible  to  the  other  dredges.  Since 
August,  1894,  to  September,  1900,  when  the  dredge  was  transferred 
to  Banbury  for  simUar  work  there,  she  lifted  17,482  cubic  yards  of 
rock,  at  an  averse  coat,  allowing  for  depreciation  and  interest,  of 
51'98  pence  per  cubic  yard,  and  114,754  cubic  yards  of  sand,  at  an 
average  cost,  allowing  for  depreciation  and  interest,  of  17'89  pence 
per  cubic  yard,  or  a  total  expenditure  of  £12.344  198.  3d. 

The  worka  inside  the  Bar  have  now  assumed  definite  shape, 
the  sand-pump  dredge  "Premier"  having  been  engaged  in  excavating 
tiie  Swinging  Basin,  and  reclaimiug  the  foreshore  on  the  South 
aide.  The  total  amount  of  sand  removed  and  deposited  at  sea  by 
this  dredge  has  been  3,395.852  cubic  yards,  at  an  average  cost, 
allowing  for  depreciation  and  interest,  of  522  pence  per  cubic  yard; 
2,817,269  cubic  yards  of  this  was  carried  to  sea  in  her  own  hoppers, 
at  an  averse  coat  of  5'01  pence  per  cubic  yard,  and  578,583  cubic 
yards  was  diachai^ed  into  hopper  barges,  towed  to  sea  and  dis- 
chai^ed  for  6'28  pence  per  cubic  yard.  In  addition  to  this,  243,119 
cubic  yards,  at  an  average  cost  of  16'00  pence  per  cubic  yard,  nere 
pumped  to  the  back  of  the  Victoria  Quay  to  reclaim  the  foreshore. 

The  sand-pump  dredge  "  Governor,"  similar  in  design  to  the 
"  Premier,"  but  somewhat  larger  and  more  powerful,  having  two 
aeAa  of  pumps  and  twin  propellers,  started  work  in  the  Swinging 
Basin  in  November,  1 899 ;  the  total  amount  removed  and  carried  to 
sea  to  March,  1901,  when  she  was  transferred  to  Albany,  waa 
1,534,847  cubic  yards,  at  an  average  cost,  allowing  for  depreciation 
and  interest,  of  520  pence  per~cubic  yard;  338,180  cubic  yardi 
were  pumped  into  her  own  hoppers  and  carried  to  sea,  at  an  average 
eost  of  392  pence  per  cubic  yard,  and  1,196,667  cubic  yards  into 
hopper  barges  towed  to  sea  and  dischai^ed  at  an  average  cost  of 
5'57  pence  per  cubic  yard. 

The  suction-pump  dredge  "Canning,"  in  August,  1898,  was 
transferred  to  this  branch,  and  until  September,  1899,  when  jhe 
was  transferred  back  to  Perth,  she  was  engaged  in  excavating  sand, 
etc.,  from  under  the  Victoria  Quay,  the  wharf  having  been  con- 
structed in  advance  of  the  dredging.  The  excavated  material  was 
discharged  into  wooden  hopper  barges  and  towed  to  sea  to  be 
deposited.  During  this  period  she  removed  60,725  cubic  yards  for 
an  expenditure  of  .£3,418  8s.  Id.,  equivalent  to  an  average  cost  of 
13-51  pence  per  cubic  yard. 

After  the  transfer  of  the  "  Canning "  to  Perth  it  was  found 
necessary  to  construct  a  small  suction -dredge,  somewhat  similar  in 
dedgn,  to  complete  the  work  under  the  Quay.  This  dredge  was 
named  the  "  Perth."  and  she  baa  lifted  and  discharged  into  ho^^c 
barges  3,108  cubic  yards  for  an  expenditure  of  £330  \7a.  diL.,  wn. 
hvertif^  cott  of  2S-33  pence  per  cubic  yard.  '  vn  n  j^.;Tv^ 
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Temporary  Slip,  Bovt  Head, — This  slip  waa  completed  in 
December,  1899,  since  which  date  it  ba«  been  of  great  service  to 
both  Government  and  private  ownerB  of  veswU.  Vessels  up  to  850 
tons  burden  having  been  taken  up  on  it. 

The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  that  had  made  use  of  the  wharves 
in  the  harbour  up  to  28th  December,  1901,  was  4,268,691  tons. 

LeveUing  Down  Arthur'a  Head. — This  work  (so  far  as  at  present 
intended  to  be  carried  out)  has  been  completed,  and  the  levelled 
ground  thus  obtained  forms  one  of  the  busiest  parts  of  the  railway 
station  yard  at  Fremantle. 


General  Pbookbbs. 

Instead  of  the  low  sandy  shore,  known  to  the  old  residents  as 

Willis  Point,  there  are  now,  at  the  river's  mouth,  substantial  quays 

and  jetties,  with  sailing  vessels  and  steamships  berthed  alongside, 

recdring  and  discharging  cargo  for  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  was  on  4th  May,  1897,  that  the  first  practical  demonstration 
of  the  satisfactory  progress  of  the  works  was  given,  when  the  b.b. 
"Sultan,"  of  the  Western  Australian  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  1,270 
tons  roister  (2.062  tons  gross),  from  Singapore,  entered  the  harbour 
and  berthed  at  the  Victoria  Quay. 


The  crowning  proof  of  the  success  of  the  harbour  is  now  being 
amply  demonstrated,  when  we  see  the  English,  Glerman,  and  French 
mailboats  making  this  their  first  and  last  port  of  call  in  Australia, 
entering  with  impunity  in  all  weathers  and  at  all  hours.  These 
vessels  vary  in  size  from  6,000  to  12,000  tons. 

The  works  are  progressing  rapidly  towards  completion,  the 
various  portions  of  tlie  scheme  being  pushed  forward  simultaneously. 
About  4^  men  are  employed  altogetber,  either  at  the  quays,  or  on 
dredging  and  miscellaneous  works. 

The  works  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Engineer- 
in<Chief,  assisted  by  a  Besident  Engineer. 
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BDNBUET  HAEBOUE  WOEKS. 

WLeu  Harbour  Works  at  Bunbury  nere  first  proposed,  the  late 
Engineer-in -Chief.  Mr.  C.Y.O'Connor,M.Inst.C.E.,C.M.G.,  prepared 
altamatiTe  designs  for  them  as  follows  : —  i .  For  an  inner  naroour, 
similar  in  conception  to  that  being  constructed  at  Fremantle,  with 
two  ocean  moles,  and  an  entrance  to  Leschenault  Estuaiy  at  the 
embouchure  of  the  Preston  River,  estimated  cost  £430,000.  2. 
For  a  mole  reaching  out  from  Casuarina  Point  for  a  length  of 
8,000ft.  to  shelter,  to  some  extent,  the  existing  anchorage  j  esti- 
mated cost  £100,000.     The  latter  alternative  was  adopted. 

The  work  was  commenced  on  the  27th  of  April,  1897,  when  the 
first  load  of  stone  was  tipped  into  the  sea  at  the  root  of  the 
breakwator,  the  ceremony  being  performed  hj  the  then  Premier,  Sir 
John  Forrest,  K.C.M.G. 

The  scheme,  so  far,  is  comprised  in  the  construction  of  a  mole 
running  out  into  the  ocean  from  GaBuarina  Point  in  a  North- 
North-Easterly  direction,  thus  partly  enclosing  Koombana  Bay, 
and,  to  some  extent,  protecting  the  shipping  from  the  force  of  the 
West  to  North- West  gales. 

The  Mole  is  of  the  "  Pierres  Perdues "  type,  and  follows 
generally  along  -x  currs  of  about  balf-a-mile  radius.  Its  founda- 
tion for  the  whole  distance  is  bare  rock,  the  mole  reaching,  in  21ft. 
of  water,  a  length  of  3,200ft. 

The  top  of  the  breakwater  rises  from  12ft.  above  low  water  at 
the  shore  end.  to  16ft.  at  a  distance  of  1 ,500ft.  seawards,  and  then 
continues  level.  Rise  of  tide  4ft.  The  width  on  top.  as  constructed, 
is  25ft.  at  the  shore  end,  and  thence  increases  to  56ft.  at  the  ocean 
raid.  A  parapet  is  now  being  constructed  on  the  West  side  of  the 
breakwater  from  the  ocean  end  to  the  shore  end.  It  is  formed  of 
rough  rubble  work  with  stone  ranging  up  to  20  tons  in  weight,  and 
decrieases  in  height  and  width  a»  it  extends  ahorewards. 

The  inner  slope  will  probably  be  Ij  horizontal  to  1  vertical, 
and  the  outer  slope  1^  to  1  from  top  of  mole  to  near  high-water; 
thence,  downwards,  the  slope  will  be  such  as  the  action  of  the 
waves  may  produce,  probably,  on  the  average,  about  S  to  1. 

The  stone  is  granite,  having  an  average  specific  gravity  of  2'73, 
which  is  equivalent  to  1313  cubic  feet  to  the  ton.  In  the  form  of 
a  mass  of  rubble,  as  it  stands  in  the  mole,  it  is  found  to  weigh 
I'26  tons  ]>er  cubic  yard  of  mole.  The  stone  is  brought  from  a 
distance  of  15^  miles,  the  quarry  being  2^  miles  North- East  of  the 
Collie  station  on  the  South- Western  Railway.  The  tramway  from 
the  main  line  to  the  quarry  is  on  an  up  grade  of  1  in  25  for  the 
whole  21  miles. 

The  stone*  composing  the  breatwater  Tary  {rom  \(nit.^iV 
£0  tona,  the  majority  w^bing  from  thi«e  to  aix  tont.  *" 
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On  the  Slat  December,  1898,  namelj  at  the  end  of  20  montha 
from  the  commenceinetit  of  the  work,  the  leo^h  of  breakvater 
constructed  was  3,200ft.,  at  which  length  it  will  remain  for  the 
present,  representing  a  total  weight  of  stone  deposited  of  298,281 
tons ;  and  the  parapet  was  carried  back  a  distance  of  220ft.  from  the 
end.  The  rate  of  progreaa  per  dny  averaged  6ft.  6in.,  the  work 
having  been  much  interrupted  by  heavy  gales  during  the  winter 
months.  The  ciist,  to  same  date,  j£6 7, 401.  which  is  eiclusiveof  any 
chai^  for  the  tramway,  first  cost  of  plant,  or  opening  of  the  quarry, 
was  equivalent  to  is.  7d.  per  ton.  This  includes  Is.  Id.  per  ton 
freight  paid  to  the  Railway  Department  for  carnage  of  stone 
between  Collie  and  Bunbury. 

The  work  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1899,  consisted  in 
widening  the  Mole  to  the  full  width,  as  originally  designed,  so  that 
it  at  present  varies  from  a  width  of  25ft,  at  the  shore  end,  to  an 
attuijly  measured  width  of  57ft.  at  the  sea  end.  The  Break- 
water was  at  first  run  out  at  a  narrow  width  so  as  to  attain  shelter 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  it  was  breached  and  flattened  down  for 
a  considerable  distance  by  storms  of  great  severity  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  1898  ;  but  it  was  soon  restored  again  to 
its  original  height.  A  slight  ulteration  of  the  centre  line  enabled 
all  the  stone  disturbed  bv  the  sea  to  be  utilised.  As  an  additional 
protection,  a  parapet  of  loose  rock  has  been  constructed  from  the 
sea  end   bai:k  to  1,520ft.  from  the  shore  end. 

The  total  expenditure  on  the  Bunbury  Harbour  Works  Scheme 
h  IS  been  as  follows  ;— 


Total      ^116,705 

The  jetty  is  constructed  of  timl>er,  and  consists  of  a  neck  or 
viaduct  2,01Ctft.  long,  running  from  the  sliore  in  a  North- Easterly 
direction  to  a  head  1.140ft.  long,  running  North  and  South. 
Tlie  head  affords  berthage  for  two  steamers  and  two  sailers  on 
the  East,  and  one  steamer  and  three  sailers  on  the  West  side,  the 
depth  of  water  at  low  tide  ranging  from  14  to  20  feet.  A  viaduct 
2,500ft.  long,  partly  in  stone  and  partly  in  timber,  connects  the 
lines  on  the  jetty  head  with  the  main  railway  system  of  the  State. 
With  the  exception  of  Northerly  gales,  the  jetty  is  protected  from 
all  weather. 
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DoMOARA,  7-8-90. — All  that  piece  of  water  embraced  within  a 
ndiua  of  three-quarters  of  a.  mile  from  the  present  Dongara 
Ligbthouae. 

Bdhbdbt,  21-4-55. — The  Port  of  Buabury  eitendB  from 
Point  Casuarioa  to  a  part  of  the  sea  coast  one  league  North  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Leschenault  Inlet. 

Vasse,  4-9-78. — ^Bounded  by  lines  starting  from  the  (Juin- 
dalup  Jetty,  and  extending  due  North  three  miles ;  thence  to  a  point 
three  miles  due  North  from  Ijockeville  Jetty ;  thence  to  a  point  on 
the  shore  '20  chains  North- Eastward  from  the  entrance  to  Vasse 
Inlet. 

Flinders  Bat  oa  Poet  Auqusta,  21-4-55. — Includes  all 
the  space  lying  to  the  West  of  a  line  from  the  Southernmost  dry 
rock  of  the  Alouarn  IsleB  to  a  spot  one  league  Eastward  from  the 
mouth  of  Hardey's  Inlet, 

EsPEEANCE,  1-8-94. — All  that  piece  of  water  within  a  radius 
of  10  miles  from  Western  Entrance  Point  of  Bandy  Creek. 

Perth,  21-11-81. — All  that  piece  of  water,  being  part  of  the 
Swan  River,  and  know  n  as  Perth  Water,  bounded  on  the  North- East 
by  Perth  Causeway,  on  the  Southward  by  the  left  bank  of  Swan 
River  downwards  to  Point  Belches ;  on  the  South-West  by  a  North- 
westerly line  from  Point  Belches  to  the  right  bank  of  Swan  River; 
and  on  the  Westward  and  Northward  by  the  said  right  bank 
of  rirer  upwards  to  the  North-West  end  of  the  Causeway  aforesaid. 

Port  Hedland,  23-12-98. — All  that  piece  of  water  within  a 
radius  of  five  miles  of  Hunt  Point  at  the  entrance  of  Port  Hedland. 
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5.— WATEE  SUPPLY  AND  ARTESIAN  BORES. 
CPartietUor*  mainly  lupplied  by  Public  Workt  Deparlmtttt.) 

WATER  SUPPLY  FOK  THE  GOLDFIELD8. 

It  is  not  only  dtsimble,  but  al>a«lutely  aecessarj,  in  a  dry  zone 
auch  as  is  the  interior  of  Westem  Australift,  to  provide  a  water 
aiippl;  adequate  to  the  demands  of  a  rapidiv  increasing  population. 
Communicatiou,  tranaport.  even  life  itself,  de|>ead  so  much  on  water 
that  the  greatest  deBideratum,  in  every  district,  is  consequently 
a  gfHid  water  sujiply. 

On  the  gnldfielda  it  is  not  only  for  drinking  or  sanitary 
purposes  that  water  is  required,  but  also  £<)r  the  production  of  gold. 
The  niimber  of  dividend -paying  mines  is  at  present  small.  The 
average  of  gold  obtainable  per  ton  is  as  good  as,  if  not  better  tb&n, 
that  in  other  Australasian  States,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  suitable 
water  to  produec  satisfactory  crushings.  Water  is  found  in  many 
plaees,  but  most  of  it  contains  such  an  exceii«ive  quantity  of  salt  and 
other  impurities  that  it  is  unsuitable  for  battery  purposes.  That 
the  importance  of  overcoming  this  difficulty  has  been  promptly 
and  thoroughly  recognised,  is  shown  by  the  Government  of  the 
State  having  undertaken  the  great  task  of  pumping  water  from 
the  coast  to  Coolgardie.  The  scheme  was  designed  by  the  then 
Engineer- in-Cliief  (,the  kle  Mr.  C.  T.  O'Connor,  C.M.G.)  and 
approved  of  by  several  of  the  leading  engineers  in  the  English- 
Kjit-akrng  world. 


COOLQARDIE  WATER  SCHEME. 


In  the  projei't  known  aa  "  The  Coolgardie  Water  Scheme  "  it 
i<  pr<)jHiserl  tn  deliver  to  the  goldfields  of  Coulgardie  and  Bur- 
muuding  dist'ictH  a  supply  of  five  million  gallons  per  di^m  of  fresh 
water,  t"  lie  piunpei]  from  a  storage  reservoir  on  the  Helena  River, 
aliout  23  miles  from  Perth,  and  328  miles  from  Coolgardie.  The 
works  coutempluti'd,  and  now  in  course  of  cim8tructi<m,  consist  of; — 

(a.)  Sti)rn«e  reservoir  on  the  Helena  River, 

(b.)   Pumping  installations  at  eight  stations. 

(r.)   M:iin  conduit  of  steel  pipes. 

(fi.)   KiiM-iving    tanks,   minor   reservoirs,   and  service  reser- 

(^.)  Diutrihatioff  pipes  on  goldSelda.       \  ■.     j  .  vivn  j'^li. 
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boilers,  euf^aes,  and  pumps — two  aete  to  work  and  one  to  spare — 
and  each  set  will  be  capable  of  puiuping  2,800,000  imperial  gallons 
per  diem  aj^inst  a  head,  inuludiug  friction,  of  460 feet.  The  second 
ptunpinK  station  is  located  ua  the  pipe  line  at  a  distance  of  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  first  pumping  station.  The  machinery 
at  No.  2  will  be  precisely  similar  to  that  at  No.  1,  and  will  raise  the 
water  to  a  hig^h  point  on  the  Darling  Ranfies  (22  miles  from  pump- 
ing Station  No.  2),  from  which  the  water  will  gravitate  (through 
pipes  laid  t^nerally  alongside  the  railway  line)  for  a  distance  of 
about  54  miles  to  pumping  station  No.  3.  the  machini^ry  of  which 
will  be  precisely  similar  to  that  at  No.  1  and  No.  2.  From  station. 
No.  3  the  water  will  be  pum|ied  to  station  No.  4.  which  is  140  miles 
(ram  the  head  works,  and  the  machinery  of  which  will  be  similar  to 
that  of  stations  Nos.  1  to  3.  Stations  5  to  8  (inclusive)  are  located 
clow  to  the  railway,  and  at  the  following  mileages  on  the  pipeline: — 
No.  5,  172  miles';  No.  6,  218  milea;  No.  7.  250  miles;  No.  8, 
295  miles.  At  stations  5  to  8  (inclusive)  the  machinery  will  bo 
■imilar  throughout,  but  there  will  be  only  two  sets  of  boilers, 
enfrioeB,  and  pumpn  (one  to  work  and  one  to  spare)  at  each  station. 
and  the  total  normal  lift  provided  for  at  each  is  225  feet,  but  with 
the  further  provision  that,  while  each  set  of  pumping  engines  will 
be  capable  of  raising  the  full  supply  to  a  heignt  of  225  feet,  it  will 
also  be  capable  of  pumping;  past  one  station  or  reservoir  a  reduced 
supply  corresponding  to  the  increased  head. 


MAIN    CONDUIT. 

The  main  conduit  consists  of  steel  pipes  of  the  Mephan 
Fei^sou  patent  locking-bar  type.  The  internal  diameter  throughout 
ia  90  inc-hes,  the  minimum  thickness  a  quarter  of  an  iqch, 
and  the  m:iximum  thickuess  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  Qenerally, 
the  pipes  will  l>e  laid  in  trenches,  aud  connects  by  double  socketed 
aleeves  or  thimbles  with  lead  joints. 


BECEIVINO  TANKS,  MIMOK  KBSBBVOIBS,    BTC. 

At  the  pumping  stations  2  to  8  (inclusive)  receiving  tauks 
will  be  constructed  (excepting  cases  where  suitable  reservoirs 
already  exist)  of  sufllcieut  capacity  to  provide  for  irr^ularities  in 

the  pumping  and  for  other  contingencies. 

Strviee  Retervoir. — A  service  reservoir  of  1.000,000  gallons 
capacity  is  l>eing  constructed  on  Toorak  Hill,  Coolgardie,  which  is 
about  150  feet  alwve  the  level  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  town. 

Works  beyond  Cooli^nlie.— Besides  the  above,  the  original 
■cbeme  provides  for  the  expenditure  of  £160,000  for  works  beyond 
Coolgardie,  including  distributing  mains  to  rariouB  minm^  ceiATw. 

and  a  service  reservoir  at  K&igoorUe.  v-..-.-  ,...\  .,  vnn  jvli. 
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Gbhebal. 
Generally,  the  pipe  maio  will  be  adjacent  to  the  railway  line 
thrOuithout.  and  the  pumping  arrangements  are  such  that  a  reduced 
<)iiaDtity  of  water  can  be  pumped  from  station  Nu.  5  past  station 
No,  6  to  No.  7.  also  from  No.  6  past  No.  7  to  No.  8,  and  from  No.  7 
^'jist  Nu.  8  to  the  main  service  reservoir.  With  the  pumping 
uiatihinery  arranged  at  above,  and  the  storage  capacity  provided  fur 
&loag  the  route  and  near  the  terminus,  the  contingency  of  cessation 
of  pumping  at  any  one  station  for  a  period  of  seven  days  is  provided 
for.  It  is  estimated  that  water  will  be  supplied  to  domestic  con- 
sumers at  a  price  ranging  from  6s.  to  8s.  per  1,000  gallons,  according- 
to  the  quantity  consumed. 

pRooBEss  OF  WoBK  TO  31bt  Dbcbhbbb,  19u1. 

BESEBVOIBS. 

Hehua  Weir. — About  65,976  cubic  yards  of  rammed  con(T«te 
have  been  laid  in  position  in  the  weir  wall,  inner  valve  tower, 
aqueduct,  retaining  wall,  and  outer  valve  house,  all  of  which  are 
practically  completed.  The  wall  itself  has  reached  its  full  height 
(R.  L.  420  feet),  and  the  piers  and  gangway  are  now  being  con- 
structed. All  the  valves,  outlet  and  iidet  pipes,  and  scour  pipe, 
have  been  placed  in  poaition.  The  whole  of  the  reservoir  basin, 
covering  an  area  of  about  1,000  acres,  has  been  cleared. 

Baifr''  Hill  and  Wed  NoHham  ftegulaling  r.ini«.— The  work 
of  eicavation  for  these  tanbs.  which  are  each  to  be  of  -500,000 
gallons'  capicity,  is  in  progress. 

Bulla  Buliing  Wain  Sercice  Rteervoir.—Tbe  site  for  this  reser- 
voir, which  is  to  have  a  capacity  of  12,000,000  gallons,  has  been 
-cleared,  and  satisfacloir  progress  is  being  made  with  eicavation. 

TViriiit  Hill  Minor  Sfrvire  fle»CT-roiV.— The  excavation  of  this 
reservoir  (.of  1,000.000  gallons  capacity)  has  been  completed. 

CONDUIT, 

The  whole  of  the  pipes  required  for  the  main  from  the  weir  to 
C(H>lgardie  (328  miles)  are  now  built,  and  abont  100  miles  of  these 
have  Iteen  hiid  und  jointeil.  and  an  additional  21,5  mites  are  distri- 
buted along  the  line  ready  for  layiug  and  jointing,*  Nearly  all  the 
pipes  for  the  branch  from  Co<»Igardie  to  KalgoorUe  (23|  milea) 
have  al^i  lieen  n):tnuf,ictnred,  but  have  not  yet  been  distributed. 
The  wh'le  of  the  trench  to  Coi>l(rardie,  with  the  exception  of  about 
2"  miles,  bus  als  ■  been  esi-avated, 

PCJIPIXO    SIATIOSS. 

Siding*  iiKif  C'mI  Bint. — -\II  the  sidings  from  the  main  lioe 
to  the  several  pumping  stations  are  practically  completed,  and  cott) 
bins  at  stations  Sos.  2,  3.  and  4  are  under  construction. 

Boiler  F'>NHcf.i/i<.H#.--.\t  stations  Noe.  1.  2.  3,  and  4  tbeee  ue 
^rompleted.    .\ll  the  lioiWrs  are  in  [n-isition.aad  chimney  stacks  erected. 

Emffim*  FonnJatioat.—At  Station  Xo.  1  tbefoundationaforoiM 
•of  the  thrw  pumps  are  practicaUy  completed,  and  thoae  for  the 
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other  two  u«  nearing  completion.  At  station  No.  2  foundationft 
for  the  whole  of  the  machinery  are  completed.  At  station  No.  Sail 
the  foundation B  are  completed,  with  the  exception  of  laying  the 
bedotoneii.  At  station  No.  4  foundations  are  completied,  with  the 
nception  of  building  piera  BJiil  pla-cin^  bedstones.  At  stations  Nos. 
5  and  6  eKoavationa  for  foundations,  both  for  engines  and  boilers,, 
are  in  hand. 

Steeiving  Tank*. — At  station  Nn.  2  excavation  is  completed. 
and  about  half  the  concrete  walls  are  built.  At  station  No.  4  exca- 
vation for  tank  is  completed,  and  all  the  broken  st<>ne  and  sand  for 
M>n(T«te  work  is  now  on  the  site.  At  station  No.  5  construction  of 
tank  is  in  hand. 

Engine  and  Boiler  Somen. — At  stations  Nos,  1  and  2  these 
are  under  construction.  At  stations  Kos.  3  and  4,  foundations  are 
completed  up  to  level  of  brick  work, 

Employeet'  Cotta-get. — Plans  and  drawings  are  ready  for  inviting 
tenders  for  quarters  at  stations  Nos.  1  and  2.  They  are  practically 
completed  at  stations  Nos.  3  and  8.* 

OTHER  WORKS. 

During  the  year  1896-7.  jtrior  to  commencement  of  the  works 
deecnbed  abovt-,  works  of  a  varied  character  wore  carried  out 
by  the  General  Water  Supply  Branch  of  the  Public  Works. 
Department,  with  a  view  to  tj;mi)orarilv  overconiiuii  the  "water 
difficult  1  "  on  the  goldflelds.  TTiese  works  comprised: — General 
water  supply ;  shallow  and  artesian  boring' ;  cousLTvation  and 
protection  of  water  in  reservoirs,  tanks,  soaks,  lakes,  la^^oons,  and 
claypans ;  construction  of  wells ;  erection  of  condensers ;  survey 
and  construction  of  roads ;  making  of  stock  routes ;  reporting 
on  applications  for  grant  of  private  water-rights  Tinder  "The 
Goldfields  Act,  1895,"  and  reiwrtingon  applications  for  concessiona- 
for  private  water  supply  schemes. 

BejMtrt  ott  other  Ooldfieldit  Water  Supply  Work*  for  the  three 
ymrs  endtd  Hlet  Deeemhtr.  UtOl  .— 

The  o])er.itions  of  "General  Water  Supply"  Rranch  were 
carried  on  in  the— 

(a.)  Coolgardie  Goldfielda  Water  Supply  District ; 

{h.)  Murchison  Goldfields  Water  Supply  District ; 

(c.)  PillMvra,  Goldfields  Water  Supply  District ;  and  on  the 

((/.)  Northern  Stock  Routes. 

The  expenditure  incurred  through  the  Goldfields  Water 
Snpply  Brnncli  of  the  Public  Works  Department  during  the  three 
years  ended  31st  Decomlier,  1901,  amounted  to  about  ^£132,000, 
and  the  gn)s-t  revenue  therefrom  was  ^18.900. 

As  tlic  total  maintenance  expenditure  was  .£28.(>00,  and  the 
actual  revenue  i:id,900,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  di8|iro]>ijrti<>n 
between  iiiuintcuance  and  revenue  is  in  favour  of  maintenance 
•zpenditiiri'  ;    but    it    should    not   be   overlooked  that   the    large 
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indirect  revenue  from  the  works  of  this  branch  was  by  far  the 
more  important  factor. 

It  has  been  found  possible  to  lease  many  of  the  watering 
stations  advantageouBlr,  and  the  system  is  found  to  work  well. 
The  total  number  of  leases  executed  for  the  three  years  is  105. 

Shallow  hand-boring  operations  to  the  extent  of  l5,000ft.  were 
carried  out  during  the  period  under  review. 

A  number  of  water  reserves  bad  to  be  surveyed  by  quali- 
fied surveyors  attached  to  the  branch,  for  gazetting  purposes ; 
some  of  these  reserves  contained  considerable  areas,  and  caused 
a  large  amount  of  work  in  the  field,  as  well  as  in  the  office. 

Works  on  Northern  Stock  Routes  were  carried  out  during  the 
three  years,  and  an  examination  of  a  proposed  E;i,st«rly  deviation 
has  been  effected. 

Altogether,  about  70  new  wells  were  constructed,  and  about 
40  were  improved  and  repaired  along  the  various  routes. 

The  number  of  tanks  completed  is  18,  with  a  capacity  of 
87.871,900  gallons  1  the  total  estimated  cost  was  ,£228.592.  The 
tanks  are  located  at  the  following  points  : — Parker's  Range 
(4,963,000  gallons),  Londonderry  (3.098.200  gallons),  Bulong 
(3,027.200  gallons).  42-Mile  (3,121.700  gallons),  Kanowna. 
(3,691.800  gallons).  Black  Flag  (3.244.400  gallons).  Broad  Arrow 
(10.060.800  gallons).  Siberia  (1.575,500  gallons).  Speakman's 
(1,008,500  gallons),  Mulline  (1.502.700  gallons),  Bardoc  (2,045,400 
gallons).  Goongarrie  (1.048,300  gallons),  Kalgoorlie  (1.634,000 
gallons),  Menzies  (3.049,400  gallons).  Niagara  (38.750.000  gallons), 
Widgemooltha  (3.026,000  gallons),  50-Mile  Rock,  Winganiie 
(3,025,000  gallons),  Norseman  (3.000.000  gallons). 


AETESIAN  BOEES. 

(By  J-  Oibb  Maitla-id.  C.B.,  P.Q.S-.  Qoi>eraiiw»t  QtoUjiit.) 

Artesiak  Wells,  Recokdb  op   Bx>bes,    Analtbes  of    Artesian 

Water. 

In  its  broader  t)po^raphical  features.  Western  Australia  falls 

naturally  into  three  divisions  of  different  physical  character:  — 

(a.)  The  CoasLal  Plain.  This  consists  in  reality  of  a  fringe 
of  strata  around  the  coast,  with  a  mon-  or  le^s  gentle 
slope  to  the  seaward  It  is  formed  foi-  the  most  part  of 
shallow  water  dejHisits.  sandstones,  conglnmerates,  and 
thin  shales,  with  occasionally  incoherent  sand  and  claya. 
It  has  a  width  of  60  or  70  miles  in  places  on  the 
Western  Coast,  though  in  the  country  at  the  head  of 
the  Great  Australian  Bight,  being  absolutely  devuid  of 
rivers,  it  extends  some  200  miles  into  the  interior.  Its 
inner  margin  reaches  an  altitwle  of  600  feet  above  sea- 
level  in  certain  localities.  TbeOoutal  Plain  is  separated 
from  the  interior  by  a  belt  of 
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(b.)     Hill  KaQf^.  which  form  what  ma,y  be  called  the  eacorp. 

ment  of  the  Plateau  and  PUins  of  the  interior.    The 

Hill  Ranges  have  an  average   elevation  of  about  1,200 

feet,  though  isolated  Eangee  reach  altitudes  of  4,000 

feet  above   sea-level.     This  esi;arpment  has  a  short  or 

steep  slupe  down  to  the  edge  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  into 

which   it    gradually    inevgea.     This    belt    of    country, 

drained  bv  the  rivera  of  the  State,  is  formed  of  granitic 

and  metamorphic  rocks,  the  dpcay  of  which  produces 

eiuellent  Miil ;  it  comprises,   owin^  to  its  rainfall,  the 

principal  Ajjricultural  Districts  of  the  State. 

(c.)     The    Plateaus  and  Plains  of  the  Interior   consist   of   a 

broken  talileland,   from    which  rise  isolated  hills  and 

rid)^B  of  metamor|)hic  rocks,  often  separated  by  sand- 

plains   of   some  considerable    extent,    and    containing 

depressions  occupied  l>v  saline  marshes,  clay  flats,  brine 

lakes  or  deposits  of  salt.     There  are  no  rivers,  and  the 

rainfall  is  alight.     This  plateau  foi-nn.a  the  chief  miurral 

re^fion  of  the  IState. 

The  Cloastal  Plain  is  of  considerable  economic  importance,  in 

that  the  certainly  of  obtainiiis  artesian  water  from  the  underlying 

strata  has  now  been  thorouu^hly  established.     The  system  of  boring 

for  artesian   witter.  however,    is  cjqiable  of  great  expansion  in  the 

State,  and  is  limited  only    by  locality,  in  respect  to  the  area  over 

which  the  artesian  w.iter  strata  extend. 

A  glance  at  any  Q-f  ological  Map  of  Western  Australia  showu  an 
enormnuB  extent  of  Leceiit  and  Tertiary  Strata  entering  the  Stale 
Kt  its  Eastern  border,  in  the  Nullaiior  Plains,  and  extending 
without  iiny  int^irruption  us  far  as  Israelite  Buy.  'I'hese  strata 
consist  of  porous  limestones  associated  with  beds,  into  which  the 
nunfall  is  rapidly  absoibed  and  discharged  seawards  in  the  form  of 
freshwater  springs.  Where  these  strata  have  been  pieri^d  on  the 
South  Australian  side  of  the  border,  the  section  invariably  shows 
from  300  feet  to  .50(1  feet  ot  sandy  water- bearing  beds,  of  undeter- 
mined ajje,  covered  by  a  variable  thickness  of  calcareous  strata  of 
both  Older  and  Newer  Tertiary  a^.  The  beds  have  a  prevailing 
dip  towards  the  Great  Australian  Bight,  and  water  rises  iu  the  bore 
boleatoa  height  ecjuat  to  that  of  the  sea  level.  So  far,  however, 
the  water  obtained  has  pn)ved  to  he  either  salt  or  brackish,  but  at 
any  rate  suitable  fi.>r  stock  purposes. 

The  whole  of  the  area  of  these  Iteds  in  the  Southern  portion  of 
tbis  Statt."  may  \k-  deacriWdas  iin  artesian  water  area,  though  there 
may  be,  and  undoubtedly  are  conditions  affecting  the  water  supply, 
such  as  local  variations  in  the  thickness,  the  relative  porosity  of  the 
beds,  and  the  unevenness  of  the  floor  upon  which  they  were  laid 
down,  which,  with  our  present  meagre  knowledge,  can  only  be  set  at 
net  by  the  operations  of  the  drill. 

The  strata  of  the  Coastal  Plain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Swan 
Biver  have  proved  that  in  certain  areas  they  possess  all  itw  <»iiA^- 
tions  necessaj;F  tor  fielding  an  orerflowing  supply  ot  V^iff,,>ii^ 
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structure  of  thi-  Coastal  Plain  differa  in  some  respects  from  the 
tyi>ica,l  areas  iu  which  artesian  water  has  been  obtaine'l  in  the 
EasterD  portions  of  AustriiUa.  The  strata  are  horizontal  or  nearly 
BO,  though  there  is  a  slight  local  dip  of  about  five  dcKreea  in  places. 
The  effect  of  this  horizontality  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  water- 
ca^^Til^:  beds  do  not  crop  out  on  the  surface  at  the  foot  of  the 
Darling  Kange,  but  inipii^  directly  against  that  portion  which  is 
now  ooucealed  from  view.  These  beds,  clays  (marlai'),  and  sand- 
stones with  occasional  limestones,  do  not  maintain  a  uniform 
thickness  throughout,  but  are  disposed  in  the  form  of  lenticular 
beds,  some  of  which  apjiear  to  have  exceptionally  absorbtive 
properties. 

'I'he  bores  which  have  alrt-ady  been  put  down  between  the 
Darling  Range  and  the  Coast  have  shown  how  irregular  are  the 
strata  from  which  the  water  ha^  been  obtained,  and  what  is  of 
further  moment,  they  also  demonstrate  that  in  no  instance  has  the 
base  of  the  water-carrying  beds  l>een  reached. 

The  Erst  supply  of  artesian  water  in  the  vicinity  of  Perth  was 
obtained  some  time  during  the  year  18?3,  in  a  bore  put  down  in  the 
search  for  coal,  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  H.  Y.  L.  Brown,  then 
government  Geologist.  The  situation  of  the  bore  was  somewhere 
ne.ir  the  Canning  River,  a  few  miles  South-Ga«t  of  Perth,  and  close 
to  the  foot  of  the  Darling  Kange.  The  following  is  a  description  of 
the  material  brought  up  from  time  to  time,  as  determined  by  Mr. 
Brown  : — 

Canning  River  Bore. 

Nature  of  StntL  i  Thlckoew.       Depth.     L  Reiuarks, 


Boundcil  KTHiiit«  pehhleB,  aod 
gmvul.  ^t.MupcJay.and  ahnle 
containing  ca^boIli^ed  niatt^T 

Gravul,  Band,  nnd  picCi'B  of  (|iiartz 
fmd  iirnnitc  ;  black  claj  with 
pyrites 

Itoundod  i|iiiirCz.  granite,  crit, 
qunrtxito.  and  blaok  do;  with 
pyrit*d 

Riiundud  pieces  of  granite,  and 
igneons  rocks,  f^avel.  Band, 
qiiurtz,  (>tc.,  with  frugmuDts  of 

Eoimded  fraKiiii'Qt^  ol  igneous 
rochs.  Kiind,  eto.:  yvllow  aand- 
stone  at  i;tH  f(«t;  coarse  grit 
nnd  Ban<l  at  171  foot 

Total         


1    ft 

1  If' 

o'l 

" 

in. 

I  ^^ 

0 

16 

0 

aa 

•.; 

41 

0 

29 

0 

B4 

0 

3.1 

0 

93 

0 

*^ 

"; 

laa 

0 

171 

« 

171 

0 

Lie«h  worked  up  iiy  th« 


n :  On  M  Osoloffinl  Biplontlim  to  tha  N.E.  of  Chunpion  B 
vloMiatta.   Pirtln  By  Aothori*!,  Wl,  pp.  10-11. 
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In  tlie  /ear  1885.  Mr.  E.  T.  Ilardmaji  of  Her  Majesty's: 
QeologicHl  Survey  of  Irelaiid,  who  at  that  titne  acted  as  Gtorernmeat 
Qeolo^t,  dealt  fully  with  the  questioa  of  supplying  the  eity  of 
Perth  with  artesian  water,  and  alt#r  dealing  with  the  principles  of 
the  construction  of  artesian  wells,  conctiidi-d  thnt  it  would  he 
hopeless  to  eipect  an  overflowing  supplv  of  wat«r  auywliere  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  conclusion  was  tte  only  one  which  could  be 
le^tiinately  arrived  a,t  so  long  as  it  was  asBumed  that  the  mater- 
curying  strata  must  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  one  of  those  ideal 
hosinB,  seutioas  of  which  have  done  duty  for  many  years  in  geological 
m&niials.  Recent  observatiima  have  shown  that  this  condition  rarely 
obtsiDB  in  Nature,  and  that  in  all  the  important  artesian  areaa  the 
porouB  beds  are  Bo  arrauRe'l  that  there  is  only  one  side  of  a  synclinal 
trough  present,  and  the  water  has  abundant  facilities  for  escape  at 
a  much  lower  level  than  that  at  ~hicli  it  is  received. 

So  far,  in  this  State,  what  may  be  called  a  true  {i.e.  a  t«xt-book) 
artesian  basin  is  only  known  to  occur  on  the  Collie  Kiver,  where  a 
copious  supply  of  water  is  at  present  flowing  from  Bores  Nos.  2  and  3, 
put  down  with  the  object  of  testing  the  coal  measures.  From. 
observations  which  have  been  made  it  would  seem  that  the  amount 
of  water  flowing  from  the  bores  on  the  Collie  Kiver  increases  and 
dimiiiishes  in  a  manner  which  points  to  dependence  upon  seasonal 
variations. 


All  the  available  information  abmit  artesian  wells  hiia  been 
coUetied  and  is  jjresented  for  reference  in  the  following  tables.  So 
far  as  oflicial  data  show,  thei-e  are  23  artesian  wellti  m  the  State, 
reaching  an  aggregate  depth  of  25,742  fi-et,  and  yielding  a  total  flow 
of  5.192.504  gallons  per  diem,  which  ia  equivalent  to  1.995,263,960 
gallons  per  annum.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  five  sub-artesian 
wells,  of  an  aggregate  depth  of  4.574  feet,  from  whiuh  1.637,700 
gallons  of  water  can  l>e  pumi.ed  daily,  or  597.760.500  gallons  per 
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The  Pound  (near  the  RaUui^y  Staiion 

.  PertiJ. 

Nmtii»ot8tnt>. 

TbietDM*. 

Dwth. 

Bamark.. 

Clay 

Clay 

Dnrk  grey  landatone        

CUy 

Sottgandy  tum\ 

3B    0 
27    0 
W    0 
18    0 
9    0 
110    0 
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as"  0 

66    0 
83    0 
101     0 
110    0 

Tutal        

220    0 

220    0 

Wett  Perih 

Hallway 

Station. 

Kitor*  of  Stnu. 

TM«h.-. 

D-pth. 

B™-rt.. 

Drift  Band 

Clay 

Drift  «aiid  (incoheTent  sandiitoDe) 

Clay 

Coiree    drift    (incoherent   sand- 
atone)       

»hale)       

H.    in. 
36     0 
14    0 
9    0 

25    0 
20    0 

718    0 

ft.  In. 

36    0 
60    0 
69    0 

63    0 

88     0 

106    0 

Altttnda  of  bore.  OT'TI 

Total        

826    0 

826    0 
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Cauaevay  Bore, 

Perth. 

K»tiir«o(atBit». 

n.in. 

Dn^. 
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n.ia. 

Slwlk  and  aand     
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1     0 
13     0 

42  0 

43  0 
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rs    0 
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17    61 

06    0 
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IW    61 

122    0 

Whit*»nd            

fid    3 

241     6| 
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9    8) 
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307    0 
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33    a 

336    0 
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0     » 

3Se    3 
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390    0 
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640    6 
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16  11 

641     6 

187    8 
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1     1 

746    0 
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lie  9 

747     1 
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10    9 

86fi  10 

109    6 

87(i    7 

Total        

986    0 

066    0 

Perth  Raeecourae  Bore. 
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29    0 

11    0 

29    C 

Altitude  of  bora.  40  fHt 

Still  clay     

4    0 
260    0 

40     0 
44    0 

S38.00D    gillou     p«r 

Sandy  Bhalo  with  bands  of  «and- 

154    0 

304    0 

[«t    (tboie    nufus. 

SandatoEo 

Sandttone   «itfa    bonds    of  clay 

309    0 

463    0 

332    7 
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Total        
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LeederviUe  Bore. 
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Tiald.   188.000    gUknu 
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23     0 

IW     0 
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691     6 

2oa  0 

Kn.iind»bore«8a  level 

8    6 
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Calcareous  Hhaleg,  with  one 
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KgM«ta,l.U2Steet." 

of  calcareous  undstiDu 

9W    0 

bauds  of  BandBtoDa 

103  11 

1,00«    4 

Total        

1,113     S 

1.U3    3 

South  Perth  Bore. 


Sand  (incoherent  gnndatoQe  '■')    ... 

Calcareous  ehale 

Sand  (incoherent  Bondatone  ?)    ... 
Calcareous   shales   with    fiye  (8) 

hard  bands         

Sand  (incoherent  6andHt4>ne) 

Total        


TLI*». 

Depth. 

ft.  in. 

75  U 
1*2  0 
263    0 

1.351    0 
29    6 
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1,860    6 
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Melville  Water  Park  Eitate  Bore. 
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ft 
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0 
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91=  Fahrenheit. 
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t( 
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Drift   sand  and  shale,  with  no- 

dules of  pyrites  and   quartz 

16 
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H 
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78 
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l> 
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6 
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Water  HaU  Ettate  Bore.  Ouild/onl  (J.  Aforrison). 

NatimorStnU. 

ThtckiKH. 

Depth.     1             Bemulu. 

D»rk«oU     

3     0 

AlUtodt  o(  bor..  3S-01 
51     0                                 ?T<^ 

188    0       iutic  h«d.   te  tMt 

389     0         presmie,  *;Slb».  par 
squHeinch. 

450    0  j 

Olaj,  gravel,  and  cement 

CUy            

CUyrfuOo 

Cljiy.hale 

AlternationB     of    eandabone  and 

48  0 
77    0 

105  0 
30    0 

1:26     0 

C7    0 

235     0 

Bebo  Mora  Bore,  (JhiiUford  {H.  E.  B.  GuU). 


Natura  of  SCnta. 


'-I 


Clay  

Band  and  claj        

Sandstone  ...         

CUy  

L-'UDi  and  sand     

BlAckclay 

White  Band   (?  incoherent  BHnd- 

BWkrlay    " 

Cliiy  and  loam        

Drift  Hand    (?   incoherent   sand- 


101    0 1    im 


8     0  '     310     0 
33     0  !     318     0 


diem.       Ujdro- 


Woodbri-liie  Extnte  Bore,  OuUdford  (C.  Harper). 


1.-) 


{?   incohi>mnt  land- 


t.'liiy  nad  loam 

iJrih    Hand  (I-   incoherent   a 

c^lay  and  loam        

Drift  Band  ... 

Total  


'  TlikliD 

«-.. 

Depth. 

id 

d 

ft.  io. 

69 

0 
0 

10    0 
ti»     0 

18 
13 
78 

0 
0 
0 

129     0 

H7    0 

100    0 

236 

0 

236    0 

la  lU.OUO  nllou 
diem,  fljdn- 
e   b«Ml.    JS   iMt 
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Municipal  Bore  at  Ouild/ord. 


Lockeridge  Etlate  Bort.  OuiUford  (H.  ^^SJ^Sg^'J 


ft.    in. 

ft. 

in. 

Sopfftce  d<6rii         

1     6 

nnd  (f   Incoherent    saiid- 

13    9 

i 

" 

^P^g^^r 

•tone)       

25    0 

15 

0 

lu»d.lll>M>baieH« 

CI»y(?Bhftle)         

Sand  (?  incoherent  Bandstone)   ... 

la  0 

27     6 

40 
56 

0 

1erel.ud7leetiihoTe 
pnnan.  J-OSlb..  per 

2    0 

83 

•qiunlDoh. 

ith  cool* veins* 

146    0 

85 

6 

saidatone)  ... 

7     6 

231 

6 

Clayihftle 

12    0 

239 

0 

stonft)      

10    0 

231 

0 

Clayehftle 

I*     0 

261 

0 

Btone)       

2b    0 

275 

0 

CUy.hftle 

16    0 

303 

0 

Drift  land   (?   iacoherent   satid- 

Mtaw)       

50    0 

810 

0 

three  thin  bajids 

301    0 

369 

0 

32    0 

673 

0 

8     0 

705 

0 

Cl»y 

23     0 

713 

0 

with  bands  of  clay  shale) 

62     0 

736 

0 

Total            

79S    0 

798 

0 
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/.  B.  Munday't  Bore,  Ouildford. 


MatanotStntK. 

TMctaum. 

Depth. 

Banurki. 

ft.    in. 

ft.    in. 

Oooobtowil       

2    0 

Ctaj            

28    0 

2    0 

2    0 

25    0 

BhckeUy 

58    0 

27    0 

OoBiM    BuDd    aai]     wBtorwom 

Bfadi  cUr  with  groeD  bonds      ... 

I    0 
103    0 

85  0 

86  0 

One^.fllar  and  Band        

10    0 

279    0 
28»    0 
291     0 

16    0 

Drift«uid 

16    0 

307    0 

2  10 

322    0 

Total            

321  10 

324  10 

Midland  Junction  Bore. 


((«nre<rfBl«bi. 

Thick™. 

Depth. 

BMMlta. 

ft.    in. 

ft.     in. 

8Mid  and  clay   ..- 
Sandy  sbale 

21     0 

86    0 
59    0 

21 '  0 

107    0 

Betw^ SO  t^ >»1  tTioJi,  bfimt^7ni 
of  wBl«r  per  diem  roie  to  *  (oet  abotB 

80     0 

166    0 

ArenwHwua     tlaj 

Grit  and  day  shale 

68    0 

21)2    0 

hTdrott.ti<!  h«d  of  la  f«,t.     Batweeo 

CI*  J  shale 
Sandstone  and  clay 

13    0 

350     0 

of  ISl.OOU  iplloui  per  diem  overflowed 
Between  Sea  («te  luehea,  aid  *19  (eet. 

shale 

56    0 

flay  shale 

81     0 

419    0 

dlsm  OYOirflowed  with  a  hjdroetatio 
theMldlud  Juoctiou  mpply,  .n.  thaw 

par  eqture  inch. 

ToUl        ... 

6C0    0 

600    0 

zed  oy  Google 


Hampton  Road  Bore 

No,  1.  FVemanile. 

Katun  ot  Stnta. 

™.kne-. 

D^th. 

Remirki. 

ft    in. 

ft.     in. 

AltitnOo  of  bore.  63  f.et  .ho™  «  IsnL 

Sandstone 

69    7 
2    0 

34*  0 
103     7 

Yield!  1  inb  uleaiui  Kupplj  of  608,000 
.ISO feat  above  so  level.    D^pth  o(  tke 

7     3 

10  ■    7 

water leiel  below  the mrfico  38Sn  (est. 

LimeBtone 

7     2 

112  10 

The  tempentnre  of  tbe  mts  U  Hf 

Fahnnbtic 

GreTnandslone... 

11     6 

12u    0 

3    2 

131     6 

Grey  anndntoBe... 

5    8 

134    H 

2  11 

130  11 

2    (> 

142  10 

Sandstone 

145     4 

Limeitone       con- 

2     0 

148     i 

Sftttd          

5     7 

160     4 

Sandstone 

6     0 

155  11 

160  11 

27    6 

1G4  11 

Black  clay 

78    9 

1B2     5 

Sandstone 

60  11 

271      2 

Black  clay 

14    0 

322     1 

Dark  sandstone  ... 

42     4 

336     1 

White  sand 

31     7 

378    5 

25     0 

410    0 

Coarse  sand 

20    6 

435     0 

Total 

455     6 

455    6 

Several  borea  have  been  put  down  in  the  oeicbbourhood  of 
Bunburv,  and  artesJHn  water  obtained  at  comparatively  shallow 
di-pthd.  Southwards  from  Point  Casuarina,  and  to  tbe  West  of 
the  town,  is  a  narrow  frinfje  of  I'olumnar  basalt  rising  from 
l>enealh  tlii^  sea  IdvpI.  liiit  forniing  no  conspicuous  elevation. 
Basalt  is.  however,  known  at  Black  Point,  and  at  one  or  two  places 
on  the  niaiuland  between  that  place  and  the  town  of  Bunburr, 
To  the  Ixisalt  snci^eed^  ii  lon;r  irregular  bneof  sand  dunee.  upon 
the  bigheat  point  of  which,  Marlstoo  Hill,  the  liKht-house  is 
pliteed.  B_v  far  the  larmier  portion  of  Bunburv,  however,  is  butit 
upon  an  extensive  nlluvial  flat,  whose  surface  is  raised  hut  little 
al>ove  ihe  hi^h-water  mark. 

Bore  No.  1.  situate  at  the  Eastern  end  of  Stephen  Street,  and 
al-out  half-a-mile  West  of  the  outcrop  of  the  bnsaltic  lava.  wajH 
carried  down  to  a  depth  of  3(>ft.  The  drill  entered  the  basalt  after 
passing  tbmugh  lOft.  of  aui)crfii'ial  deposits,  and  was  carried 
down  thnuiffh  it  for  a  further  distance  yf  20fl.,  when  operations 
ceased,  therv  being  8i>nie  doubts  as  to  whether  the  rock  was  dU- 
/x'jted  is  the  form  of  a  bed  or  beds.  The  serUon  in  bore  at  tbe 
Saaburr  Brewerj,  beiow  MuUtan  W\.  pfot«a  thkt  tbe  bftsalt  is  in 
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the  form  of  beds,  but  borjng  ;9peratioa»  ha.ye-  not  been  carried  deep 
mongh  to  show  whether  the  clay  beneath  the  U>Ta  is  merely  a  thin 
bed  mridiag  two  individual  laira  Sows,  or  is  the  old  floor  upon  which 
the  basalt  was  laid  down. 

The  following  are  the  particulara  in  connection,  with  the  strata 
pierced  in  these  bores,  together  with  other  cognate  points : — 

Bwiintry  Bore  No.  1. 


Nitun  ot  Strabb 


BO     0  i        10     0 
30     0  I       30     0  ; 


Bunhury  Bore  No.  3. 


ThlckUBM.         Dctith. 


Cement 
CiMirae  sand 
Yellow  clay 
Sand 

Hard  yellow  clay 
Coarae  white  luiDd. 
Cemented  jand 
StiS  dnrk  cUy 
Coarae  sand  and 
Cemented  sand 


Altlluda  ol  ban,  S  taet 
I  ttboTeiwWeL  At  it 
I  detitli  ol  87  leet  a 
mib-arteiUn  •Dpnli. 
I     opabia    or    rlildliuc 


8 
5 

o' 

67 

fi7 

« 

S 

HVI 

« 

36 

• 

ffj 

c 

101 

»i 

101 

0 
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Bunbury  Bore  No.  3. 


MaturaotBtmla. 

™— 

D.p»k. 

Bmufc*. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

Ye^owwnd" 

10    0 

Altitadtotbon.  lh>t 

14    0 

lo"  0 

>bo**Hkmd.     Tb* 

0  10 

24    0 

Hwdolaj 

Sfuid  And  cement 

4    0 

24  10 

2    0 

2S  10 

8    U 

30  10 

C:«y  (ih»»e  !■)                  I'.'. 

S    0 

32  10 

Sfwdrtone 

H    0 

37  10 

CUT(ihale?)         

H    0 

45  10 

Sx^dtbM*  ...         

13    0 

sa  10 

CI»7(iIwter)        

4    0 

tW  10 

SMd>toae 

23    0 

70  10 

yBllowoUr(«haleFi        

6    0 

93  10 

Coarw   Mud    (inooherent   und- 

■tone)      

18    0 

99  10 

Hard  yellow  day  {iihale  P) 

16    0 

117  10 

Coanu    sfind    (inooherent    nnd- 

ttone)      

17    0 

133  10 

Yellow  oUydhMe  Ft        

6    0 

160  10 

Cottrw    und    (inooherent    land- 

•tone)      

26    0 

IBS  10 

es  0 

ISO  10 

) 

2    0 

248  10 

f) 

8    0 

260  10 

23    0 

252  10 

1     0 

276  10 

3!    0 

276  10 

71     0 

308  10 

0    4 

370  10 

iandetone) 

se  8 

380    2 

Total            

416    8 

4ie    8 

Btmbury  Bretoery  Bore. 


of  the  coaati 

of  Q«r&ldton, 

been  put 

Dongara,  ne&r  the  mouth  of  the  Moore  Hirer. 


Torth.  in  the 
lana  of  bores, 
and  one   at 
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The  countrr  in  the  vicinh;  of  Oeraldton  is  composed  of  sand; 
limestoneB,  very  little  disturbed  from  the  position  in  which  they 
wen  originiilly  laid  down.  The  calcareous  strata  are  in  placra 
covered  with  deposit"  of  blown  sand.  To  the  East  of  Oeraldton  the 
limestones  rest  upon  the  old  cryatalline  rocks,  which  are  absolutely 
impervious  to  water  below  the  zone  of  decomposition.  Owin^  to 
the  borizontality  of  the  strata  the  baeal  beds  of  the  coastal  lime- 
stone series  do  not  crop  out  anywhere  near  the  junction  of  the 
limeiitone  and  the  older  rocks,  but  merely  abut  against  the  under- 
ground cnntiauatton  thereof.  'Horizontal  tablelaflds  of  (grit. and 
conKkiin«at«,  nfatin^  on  gTauite'«nd  ^neissiu  rock,  form  conftf^iii^us 
landmarks  in  the  neighbourhood.  Siime  of  the  tablelands  rise  to 
considernble  elevations  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Uany  of  the  grits  are  sufficiently  open  and  jMrous  to  be  capable  of 
absorbing  and  transmitting  water  were  thej  disposed  in  such  a  way 
as  tA  admit  of  this. 

A  Kjre  was  put  down  in  the  station  yard  at  Geraldton,  and  opera- 
tions were  continued  to  a  depth  of  420  feet,  when  the  old  granitic  floor 
was  reached.  The  strata  pierced  were  shales  and  sandstones  of  the 
ordinary  type.  None  of  the  beds  yielded  a  supply  of  artesian  water. 
Oeraldton  Station  Yard  Bore. 


Satnreof  atmU. 

ThlcksMi. 

D.pth. 

B*muki. 

n.  In. 

tt.    JD. 

Sand            

24     0 

^ll't"^'.!^"^*^' 

Conglomerate         

42    0 

24"  0 

lOtsatsbnTeaw  leiaL 

Soft  sandstone      

10    0 

66    0 

CoDKlomerate        

le   0 

76    0 

Ssndrtone 

10    0 

Bl     0 

Shale            

3     0 

101    0 

SnndBtnne  and  ehsle         

26    0 

104    0 

ConKtoiueratfl       

0    4 

129    0 

Coal 

0  ]0 

129    4 

Snndstone 

4    0 

130    2 

Clay  with  coal  vein^         

3    6 

134    2 

Coarse  white  sand  with  boalderB 

23    0 

137    a 

Clay  with  coal  veins         

0  10 

160    8 

Clay 

r,   0 

161    6 

Pyrites  (;-) 

2     1 

166    6 

<Jrey  ihale 

29    0 

168    7 

fi    0 

197    7 

SandBtone  (soft) 

20    0 

206    7 

■Whiteclay 

12    0 

226    7 

2    0 

2a8    7 

Sandstones  ttnd  pyrites 

5    0 

2*0    7 

Sandstone 

6    0 

245     7 

Clay 

26    0 

261     7 

SnndstoDe  and  shale        

42    0 

276    7 

Whiteday 

a    0 

318    7 

Clny  with  san-btoue  and  pyrites 

C-l.  in  bands        ... 

38    0 

323    7 

Clay 

17    0 

366    7 

BlneshaW 

46    0 

872     7 

<iraniU,        

2    6 

417    7 

Tota2       

480    1 

430     1 

Google 

The  Bc^neof  borii^K.Qperatioiu  v«.^  OTentua^j  shifted  to  th» 
Ttkfi^toan^  at  Q«nddtoii,  and  a  d^pth  of  1 J53  feet  obtained-  The 
neult  proveH  tne  existence,  bitKerto  i^nsuBpected,  of  a  siibtemuieaii 
graqitic  ridge,  which,  on  carefullv  weighing  all  tbe  evidence,  seeras 
to  trend  generally  North  and  South.  Tbe  following  are  the 
pfuticulare  in  connection  with  the  strata  pierced  :— 

Oeraldlon  Baeeeourte  Bore. 


'■  .  Kutnt*  of  StfoU. 

ThlokDW 

orstnu. 

OapthfTom 

,  .,  , 

,t 

iD 

«,  in. 

B<>dknd  yetiow  sands 

5 

0 

Attltn<le  of  borp.  &{  tfM 

29 

0 

5*  0 

•bo™    M    iBiel.       A 

Redolay      

2 

0 

34     0 

Gravel        

0 

(i 

36     U 

Bln«  uid  red  days            

E*d  gravel    with    fr^nnent*   of 

7 

6 

36     6 

The    nun-   ro«  to  m 

dec  •mpoced  limentone 

5 

0 

44     0 

«w*irt»n..  "* 

Sand 

4 

4fl     0 

BtaocUja 

U 

53     0 

SMid  with  amall  bands  of  day 

and  pyrites  iatermized 

72 

0 

65     0 

13 

187    0 

FetruifiDous  oontclomerate 

3 

6 

ISO    6 

S>iKUt»De 

12 

0 

154    0 

CUy             

1 

16«    0 

19 

0 

167    0 

ShtiU  lim^tone      

Z\ 

0 

1B6    0 

2U7    0 

0 

211     0 

Bine  day 

5 

ai6    0 

SbeU  liu^stune      

3 

0 

221    0 

3 

0 

224     0 

with  kiixLi  iif  ehuU'  istermiied 

4 

237     0 

SbelUim.'!.t..ne     

2 

231    0 

Con)tl-^>Q<^rat<' 

SanddtoQ.-  with    Imnds  of  didl. 

■hale.  aa<l  pyrites         

ST 

239    0 

C«ngloai<-mt<'  onotainin);   petri- 

fied xxmI            

0 

296    « 

Sandstone  ooatiiiiiin);   hands   of 

ahalf  and  pyritvd          

39 

297    0 

•tone!')  with  c<»l  seams  inter- 

laiwd      

9 

0 

336    0 

Aale        

13 

0 

U4    0 

Coaglomerate        

12 

0 

357    0 

Dark  shale             

h 

0 

369    0 

Coalseam 

6 

374    0 

Daitahale 

«.> 

374    6 

Sh^  with  hand,  of  coal  inter- 

1 

6 

377    « 

■uied      

1* 

-■I7»    0 

Ar?il)a<-eon^      Jarnlston-       with 

lMn.b  .'f  prHles 

.eu    i> 

Zii«,f-r.vtf  wi'th  haiid«>/KTvv  shale 

a.1 

4t>i     l> 

nw*.iA«A-                             .           . 

iw 

0 

4a.i  w 
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Geraldton  Raceeourte  Bore — continued. 

raotStiktL  TliickaeH  Oepih  tnjm 


ofStnti.       Boifiice. 


Limestone  with   bnnds   of  li^bt 

grey  shale         j 

Shale  with   frai^ents   of    cordl  I 
limeatone 

Lime«b>ne I 

Dftrk  shale  with  bands  of  sand- 
Shale                                   '.'.         '.''.  , 
sandstone?)  ...  | 

sandstone ?)  ...  I 


'ith     bands     of 
sandstone  ?)  ... 


/t.  in. 
16     0 


n.  in. 
430    0 


6     0  i     725     0 


:, 

'> 

7;«i 

y 

K«l8halp 

0 

733 

Siinclstoiiu-  with  lianrls  of  shale  ... 

6 

6 

736 

Ked  shale 

3 

« 

740 

:^«n.|st«^e  with  bands  of  shale  and 

conKlouiuratu  intermixed 

219 

0 

74* 

Shah-           

4 

0 

9tI3 

« 

Mandst<.ne 

IG 

9B7 

0 

Shal-           

2 

tlH2 

0 

.rfHllllIf 

27 

VKi 

0 

Re-Uhak- 

12 

0 

1,011 

0 

tinnilxUmowith  thin  bandsof  shale 

44 

0 

1,023 

0 

H..-i»hftI,! 

U 

1,«J7 

0 

Siindst.in..  and  shale        

4 

1,070 

0 

0 

1.080 

0 

bands   of  shale 

nnd  i>yrih»         

70 

l.UUI 

Nlulk.             

1.167 

0 

S;.ndst..n.;«  imd  thin  shales       ... 

75 

1.1H4 

tw                         

10 

»' 

1.2311 

Alt^Tnatli.iiH   of    KandstoDO    and 

-hti].-        

177 

1.2«fl 

liin.Mt.ptii>            

2K 

0 

1.44t> 

SandKton.- 

.-,2 

1,474 

0 

limestuoe  ... 

0 

9 

1.IJ2H 

H 

'■""■                                      

* 

3 

1.527 

■•' 

Goo 

TofaJ       

i.5ai 

e 

i,&ai 

A 
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The  whole  country  along  the  coast  from  Ckr&ldton  to  Dongara. 
ia  made  up  of  the  coastal  limestone  series  vhich  rise  in  the  form  of 
sand  plains  to  an  altitude  of  about  500ft.  These  beds  efEectualljr 
concetu  the  underlying  rocks,  aud  at  the  few  places  where  these  are 
seen  a  low  dip  to  the  West  is  observable.  From  Oeraldton  the 
coastal  hmestone  series  widens  out  and  covers  an  extensive  area  of 
country,  which  attains  its  maximum  width  on  the  Irwin  Biver. 

A  Qovemment  bore  was  put  down,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Irwin 
Biver  at  Dongara,  to  a  depth  of  2,111ft. 

Thu  following  is  a  section  of  the  strata  piereed  as  compiled 
from  the  bore  journals  Bupplieil  by  the  Department  of  Public- 
Works  :— 

Dongara  Bore. 


N&tore  ot  Stnta. 

Thlclniea. 

D^ 

Bemuki. 

rt.  tu. 

ft.   tu. 

8Md                

6    0 

At  K  depti  of  1«  t«t. 

Clay            

Sandatone 

3    6 
SO    ti 

b"  0 
g   6 

nUr  wu  met  w  th  in 
ft  bed  or  Biidroue. 
mi  itADd  mt  17  fwt 

Limeatone 

12    0 

80    0 

fram  the  mrfKO.    On 

23    0 

72    0 

s'^HsM 

Clay            

46    0 

93    0 

Micaceous  sandstone        

90    0 

140    0 

tat   «  in<:h»  or  Ihe 

30    0 

230    0 

"u»t«tTn  ii™r^. 

45    0 

2tiO    0 

Carbonacaous  shale          

4     0 

305     0 

no  0 

30B    0 

nter  roH  lo  the  aur- 
fv».  The  first  o.w. 
flowliiir  hijiipl).  wftsen- 

16     4 

419    0 
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A  bore  was  put  down  at  Oualow  to  a  depth  of  about  1,729  feet, 
Wt  it  was  not  very  succeaaful,  hence  its  abandonment.  The  pax- 
'ticulars  in  connection  with  this  l)ore  are  as  follows : — 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  numenms  shallow  bores  have  been 
put  down  in  the  Eastern  A^ricnltiiral  DistrictB.  The  wells  put 
diiwnliave  derived  their  supplies  from  those  superticial  deposita 
whicli  are  Murchar^^ed  with  water,  and  whieli  cover  an  extensive  area 
of  countrjr'.  The  supply  yielded  by  these  wells  is  directly  dependent 
upon  the  saturation  of  the  k'''^<^i*'  immediately  Hiirroundintc  them, 
and  is  in  no  sense  artesian.  Full  details  in  connection  with  these 
wi'lls  have  alri'adv  l>een  published, 'and  need  not  lie  further  referred 
to. 

The  information  in  connection  with  this  subject  has  been  thrown 
into  a  talndar  form  for  convenience  of  reference. 
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The  following  l^ble  n'lves  the  analveea  of  water  from  certain  of 
the  arteaian  wells  of  the  State.  These  were  made  for  the  sole  par- 
pose  of  determiniiig  the  siiitubility  of  the  waters  for  domestic  use, 
and  arc  in   mau/  particulars  incomplete  from  a  mineral  point  of 
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THE  HBTBOPOLITAN  WATEB  WOEES. 
(Portientar*  ttpflUd  fry  tlM  Btentary,  Mtimpolitan  Wmtenearkt  Board.} 

Active  work  in  connnctioa  witli  the  Perth  Water  Supplj 
CompMij  started  in  May,  1889,  the  reservoir  being  GOinpIet«d  and 
water  delivered  into  the  town  in  October,  1890. 

The  Metropolitan  Water  Works  were  purchased  for  the  sum 
of  Je220,000,  under  Act  No.  19  of  the  60th  Victoria,  assented  to 
8th  October,  1896. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Works  Board  were  empowered  ^subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
GoremoT — to  borrow  ^50,000  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.  £>er 
annum,  the  monej  so  borrowed  to  be  expended  in  the  first  plutx  od 
the  purchase  of  the  worka.  which  theo  belon^^  to  a  private 
corporation,  the  balance  being  devoted  to  their  extension  or  to  such 
other  purjMtse  as  the  Governor  might,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Board,  authorise  and  approve.  An  amending  Act,  passed  in 
1898,  sanctioned  an  increase  of  the  capital  to  .£400,000. 

The  Board  up  to  the  30th  of  June,  1901,  had  expended 
jE^i86,951  on  construction,  and  i:91.022  on  maintenance,  etc., 
making  a  total  expenditure  of  X477.973. 

The  works  are  intended  to  supply  the  City  of  Perth  and 
Buburbs  (including  Subiaco,  Leederrille,  Victoria  Park,  and  North 
Perth)  with  water  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  site  and  source  of  supply  is  at  Mundy's  Brook,  in  the  Darling 
Bange,  where  water  is  impounded  by  a  concrete  dam  capable  of 
holding  200,000.000  gallons,  tbis  being  augm<-nted  by  a  further 
supply  taken  from  three  artesian  bores.  It  is  now  proposed  to  con- 
stni^.  a  voocrete  w^r  in  the  Canning  Elver,  100ft.  bigb,  with 
a  gross  storage  capacity  i>f  1.554.4S2,000  gallons.  This  proposnl 
has  not.  however,  as  yet  been  authorised,  but  surveys  have  been 
made  and  plans  prepared  for  the  information  of  the  board. 

There  are  two  mains  from  the  supply  dam  to  the  Perth 
Service  Reservoir  on  Mount  Eliia,  overlooking  the  city,  which 
has  a  capacity  of  2.413.000  f^allons,  one  of  12in.  pipe  17  miles  in 
length,  and  the  other  21in.  in  diameter  and  Ib^  miles  in  length. 
The  reticulation  pipe^.  from  Sin.  to  12in..  are  79  miles  long,  in 
addition  to  which  there  arv  23^  miles  of  tubing  from  ^in.  to  'iiu. 
in  diameter.  During  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1901.  seven 
milea  and  seventeen  chains  ot  tHping  from  lin.  to  8in.  in 
diameter    were    laid    in    Perth  and   suburbs.       During  the  same 

Sriod  the  Board  supplied  541.592.245  gallons  to  its  customers, 
this  quantity  161.589,245  gallons  were  artesian  waters  obtaiued 
from  three  bores— one  in  WeUingtcm  Street.  Perth,  one  in  Leeder- 
ville,  and  one  in  Subiaco. 

The  revenue  of  the  board  from  the  1st  NoTember,  1896,  t«> 
the  9M  huK,  1901,  was  .£97,740. 
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FBEHANTLB  WATER  StJPPLT. 
Fremantle  and  its  suburbs  are  supplied  frum  wells  located  in 
the  Prison  Reserve  ;  the  water  is  pumped  b^  hand  and  st^am  power 
into  two  serviue  reservoirs,  one  situated  in  the  Prison  Reserve  and 
the  other  near  Monument  Hill ;  these  reservnirs  have  a  capacity  of 
330,000  and  1,000.000  gallons  respectively.  From  thence  over  38 
miles  of  pi|>es  are  laid,  and  water  is  supplied  by  gravity  for 
domestic  purposes,  the  railways,  shippin)^,  and  harbour  works. 

The  works  are  completed,  with  the  eiii;eption  of  further  reticu- 
lation extension.  Since  December,  1898,  26  miiea  of  main  and 
reti<mlatioQ  pipes  have  been  laid,  and  tht-  soakage  drives  were 
extended  400ft.,  making  the  piteeut  total  length  of  these  drives 
2,80yft. 

Two  triple-expansion  condensing  pumping  engines  were 
installed  in  1898,  capable  of  raising  1,000,000  gallons  of  water  jier 
day  of  Iti  hours. 

Ad  elevated  tank  of  12,000  gallons  capacity  has  been  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  reticulating  the  higher  portions  of  the  town. 
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6.— BOYAL    MINT. 

(PERTH  BRANCH.) 
(It^ormaiitm  tuppUed  by  J.  F.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Dtjrut]/  MasUr.J 
"Eiarij  in  18M  bji  applicsition  wa,a  uia.de  hy  the  G^ovemment  of 
Weetern  AuatraJia,  to  the  Home  G-ovemment  for  the  establishmeiit 
•if  a  brajich  of  Her  Majeaty'a  Mint  at  Perth,  The  asseat  of  tlie 
LcH^B  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
having  been  obtained,  the  Parliament  of  Western  Australia 
paased  an  Act  entitled  "The  Perth  Mint  Act.  1895,"  by  which 
"  there  shall  be  payable  to  Her  Majesty  in  every  year  out  of  the 
CoDBolidated  Revenue  Fund  of  Western  Australia  a  aum  or  sums  not 
exceeding  in  the  nhole  in  any  year  the  aum  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
for  defraying  the  salaries,  contingencies,  retiring  and  other  allow- 
ances and  expenses  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  Perth 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Mint,"  and  "  aU  auma  by  way  of  feea,  dues,  or 
diarges  lawfully  received  or  collected  at  the  Perth  Branch  shall  be 
from  time  to  time  accounted  for  and  paid  over  by  the  Deputy 
Master  ....  to  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  to  be  paid  by  him 
into  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  of  the  Colony." 

To  meet  the  cost  of  treating  the  increased  output  of  gold,  the 
Mint  annuity  was  subsequently  raised  to  ^£20,000  a  year  (Perth 
Mint  Act,  of  2nd  August,  1899). 

On  the  13th  October,  1897,  Her  Majesty  the  late  Queen  passed 
an  Order- in -Council,  approving  a  draft  proclamatiou  establishing  a 
branch  Mint  at  Perth.  This  proclanyition  was  published  in  the 
London  Qatette  on  the  l5th  October,  18;)7,  and  was  promul- 
gated in  Western  Anstr^ia  on  the  l<!th  July,  1898.  It  ordains,  among 
other  things,  tliat  "  The  gold  coins  coined  ....  at  the  branch 
Mint  at  Perth  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  issued  from  tmr  Mint, 
and  shall  !«  cum-nt  and  a  le^tal  tender  in  like  mauuer,  and  to  the 
like  extent  as  if  they  had  been  coined  and  issued  in  Enijland." 

The  iie<»*Hsity  for  having  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint,  and  not 
a  UhSiI  instituticm.  isdue  to  thi?  fact  that  coin ai;e  is  (meet  thepreroga- 
tivL-M  of  the  Crown,  and  can  only  be  conducted  m  the  British 
dominions  by  othcui's  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Lords  Ooni- 
miasioneris  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury.  The  Mint  buildings  are 
(Mlonial  property,  but  the  Mint  aa  an  institution  for  the  con- 
version of  bullion  into  coin  ia  in  every  sense  a  dejkartmtnt  nf 
the  Im[>eniil  Government.  When  the  applictition  for  the  establish- 
ment of  till'  liriLUch  Mint  was  made,  the  prndiictinn  of  gold  in 
Western  Austnilia  waa  in  its  infancy,  and  it  was  ex[rteted 
that  the  c)ul-turti  of  the  precious  metnl  would  reach  a  totnl  of 
^l.OOd.iHid  during'  the  then  current  year,  lUit+.au  eiis>ctation  whieU 
waa  not  fully  realised,  the  value  of  the  metal  jn'oducw\  Wma  B,Vuvk^ 


^80,000  only.  Since  thftt  time,  however,  the  output  of  gold  has 
been  increasing:  rapidly ;  that  for  the  year  1900  amounted  to  a  little 
more  than  jee.000,000. 

The  main  object  in  view  in  baring  a  Mint  established  in  the 
Colony  was  to  provide  a  market  where  the  miner  would  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  his  ^old  at  the  sterling  value  of  the  metal  (£3  17s.  10|d. 
per  ounce  of  gold  l^ths  fine)  and  would  obtain  that  value  after  the 
delay  of  only  a  few  dnys,  instead  of  having  to  muke  the  best  bar- 
gain he  could  with  his  bank  or  with  a  private  dealer.  Prior  to  the 
opening*  of  the  Mint  a  miner,  who  did  not  care  to  accept  a 
rou^h- and- ready  valuation  of  the  metal  he  had  won,  was  compelled 
to  either  arrange  for  it  to  be  sent  to  one  of  the  existing  Mints  in 
Australia,  or  to  Home  firm  of  refiners  in  London  or  elsewhere. 
Eithf^r  alternative  involved  delay  and  considerable  expense  in  freight, 
loss  of  interest,  etc. 

The  opening  of  the  Mint  has  therefore  directly  benefited  the 
mining  industry  and  indirectly  the  State  as  a  whole.  When  con- 
sidering the  value  of  the  Mint  to  the  State  it  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  that  the  form  into  which  most  of  the  metal  is  converted  is 
one  which  has  advantaRea  over  any  other  shape  in  which  gold  can  be 
commercially  dealt  with.  Ingots,  except  when  they  hear  a  {!h>vem- 
ment  stamp,  as  iu  the  case  of  those  issued  by  the  Australian  Hints 
for  use  in  India,  and  those  made  at  the  Mints  of  the  United 
States,  are  not  saleable  without  being  assayed  and  re-assayed  almost 
every  time  they  thauge  hands.  The  sovereign,  however,  is  not 
only  the  standard  of  value  and  the  chief  current  coin  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  <)f  moat  of  the  British  colonies,  but  is  accepted  as 
bullion  throughout  the  world  without  question  as  to  fiuenese. 

The  Mint  was  opened  br  His  Excellency  Sir  Gerard  Smith,  the 
thenOovemorof  the  Colony*on  the  21st  June,  1899.  The  Eeeeipta 
and  Issues  from  that  date  to  the  Slst  December,  1901,  were 
as  follow : — 
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7.— THE   WESTEEN   AUSTRALIAN   MUSEUM   AND   ART 

GALLERY. 
(Information  tupplUd  bv  Btmard  H.  Woodward,  Biq.,  F.Q.8.,  etc.,  Dirictor.) 

The  Museum  ie  situates!  about  250  yards  North  of  the  Perth 
Central  Railway  Station,  at  the  corner  of  James  and  Beaufort 
Streets.     The  entrane«  in  from  Beaufort  Street. 

As  its  name  implies,  it  is  essentially  a  Westero  Australian 
Museum,  the  collections  already  contaioinff  speoimens  of  the  greater 
nnmber  of  the  indigenous  mammals  and  hirds,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  reptiles,  fish,  etc.  Full  particulars  of  these  will  be  found  in  the 
chapters  on  "  I'auna,"  and  of  the  timbers  and  plants  under 
"  Forestry  "  and  "  Flora." 

In  the  year  1860  a  number  of  the  residents  of  this  State 
resolved  to  eatablisb  a  Museum,  and  for  that  purpose  opened  a 
subscription  list,  obtainin^r  altogether  the  then  large  sum  of 
jC340  19b.  lid.,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  40  years  ago  the 
population  (15,227)  was  smalt,  scattered,  and  far  from  w^thy. 
The  list,  however,  was  a  long  one,  showing  how  general  was  the 
interest  taken  in  the  movement. 

To  the  then  Surveyor- General,  Captain  John  Septimus  Roe, 
R.M..  who  died  in  1878,  at  the  age  of  81  years,  must  be  accorded  the 
chief  credit  for  the  work,  for  he,  in  addition  to  subscribing,  gave 
valuable  collections,  and  devoted  much  time  to  their  arrangement. 

The  Museum  thus  formed  was  attached  to  the  Swan  River 
Mechanics'  Institute  until  1892,  when  the  Government  purchased 
the  collection  for  £400,  so  that  it  might  be  incorporated  with 
others.  In  1881,  the  Ilev.  C.  G.  Nicolay  had,  at  the  suggestion 
and  with  the  help  of  the  late  Sir  W.  C.  F.  Robinson,  established 
a  Geological  Museum  in  the  Old  Guard  Room  at  Fremantle,  where 
he  arranged  and  added  largely  to  the  geological  collections  made  by 
Dr.  F.  Von  Sommer ;  by  Messrs.  Gregory  Bros. ;  by  Mr.  H.  Y.  L. 
Brown,  F.G.S.  (now  liovemment  Geologist  of  South  Australia) ;  and 
by  the  late  Mr.  K.  T.  Hardman,  F.K.G.S.I.,  Qovemment  Geologist 
of  Western  Australia  in  1882-3.  The  collection  in  the  Fremantle 
Museum  was,  in  1889,  transferred  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Harry  P. 
Woodward,  F.G.S. ,  then  Government  Geologist,  and  was  removed 
to  Perth  and  placed  in  the  room  formerly  used  as  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  (now  the  Ethnological  Gallery),  Mr.  Bernard  H. 
Woodward,  F.G.S.,  being  appointed  Curator  of  the  Geol<^cal 
Museum.  This  title  was,  in  1892,  abbreviated  by  the  omission  of 
the  word  "  Geological,"  when,  as  before  mentioned,  the  Ckivemment 
purchased  the  Museum  of  the  Swan  River  Mechanics'  Institute,  as 
the  collection  then  obtained  included  Zoological,  Botanical,  and 
Ethnological,  as  well  as  Geological,  specimens. 

In  the  same  year,  the  lata  Colonel  Phillips,  the»  Commissioner 
of  Police,  deposited  in  the  Museum  the  valuable  collection  of  native 
weapons  and  implements  that  bad  been  gradually  gut  to^'etia*'"  ^'' 
ioB  department.  r.:-  ...i  .,  v>vn  j'^li. 


In  1895  the  control  of  the  Huaeum  was  transferred  tram 
the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Mines  to  a  committee  uominated  hj  the 
OoTemment,  oonsiBtingof  the  following  gentlemen: — The  Honour- 
able Sir  James  O.  Lee  Steere,  Chairman;  His  Honour  Mr.  Justice 
Stone,  the  Honourable  Sir  George  Shenton,  the  Honourable  J.  W. 
Hackett.  M.A.,  MeHars.  M.  F.  A,  Cauniog,  Chas.  Harper,  His 
Honour  Mr.  Justice  James,  B.A,,  and  Dr.  Harvey.    Two  additional 

filler ies  were  then  added,  one  for  zoology,  opened  by  His 
rcellency  the  Administrator,  Sir  A.  C.  Onslow,  on  the  Slst  July, 
1895,  and  the  other  for  Art,  the  latter  o£  which  was  not  opened 
until  the  following  year.  The  Government  then  increased  the 
annual  grant  from  £200  to  £4,000  per  annum,  at  which  amount 
it  remained  until  18d8-99. 

In  1897  Parliament  agreed  to  the  erection  of  further  buildings, 
and  a  Bubstautia)  atone  edifice  of  two  stories,  containing  two 
galleries,  182ft.  by  88ft.,  with  offices  and  store  rooms  in  the  base- 
ment, was  erected  at  a  cost  of  £20,000.  The  ground  floor  and 
basement  have  been  temporarily  lent  to  the  Victoria  Public 
Libmry  uutil  its  own  building  shall  be  erected,  for  which  purpose 
Parliament,  in  1900,  voted  the  necessary  money,  as  also  at  the 
same  tiuie  that  for  the  building  of  an  Art  Gallery,  which  is 
to  comprise  two  floors  150ft.  long.  The  foundation  stone  of 
this  winjt  was  laid  by  H.R.H.  the  Dute  of  Cornwall  and  York 
on  the  25th  July,  1901,  but  nothing  further  has,  as  yet.  been  done, 
although  the  galleries  are  ur^ntly  needed.  At  the  present  time 
the  various  collections  of  objects  of  Art,  of  Ethnology,  and  of 
Natural  History  have  had  to  be  arranged  in  the  manner  best  sultod 
to  their  display  in  the  limited  space  available,  rather  than  in  strict 
accordance  with  scientific  order. 

The  collections  iu  this  Museum  are  arranged  in  three  sections. 
Til.,  Art,  Ethnology,  and  Natural  History. 

Section  I.  (Art). — Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting. 
Section   II.  (_Ethnolt>m/).—Tbe  study  of  the  history    of 
man,  or  more  fuUy  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  civili- 
sation, as  exemplified  by  the  works  (^  tnau. 
SeclioH  III   (NalHTal    EUtory).— This  term  is   used   to 
describe  all  the  processes  or  laws  of  the  TJniverve.  and 
the    results    of  those  proceeaes  or   laws   upon    the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  which  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  agency  of  man. 
Ari  Sfflion. — During  the  past  T«^r  many  important  additions 
have  l)een  made,  notably  in  the  oil  paintings,  namely,  works  by 
Creswick,  Earl  HefFner.  and  Scherrewitt ;  and  in  the  subsection  of 
"  Arts  and  Crafts,"  of  Hammered  Iron,  br  Nelson   Dawson  and 
St&rkieGardner:Cloissone  Enamels,  by  Edith'Dawson:  Beuten  Silver, 
bv  Liberty ;  China,  from  Cauldon ;  Pottery,  f mm  the  IVUd  Robbia 
jWtory.  ileisacn.  Ceylon,  etc. ;  Glass,  fn^m  Veoiw  and  Bi^hemia. 
ftAao/'Hry.— The  collection  of  Weet«n)  Australian  Implements 
»Bd    Wemptina   bta    been    largely   incKMsed.  and  many  specimMiB 
Jtdded  to  the  jjeuenU  coilectiun. 
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The  Sarlj  History  of  WeaterD  Australia  is  Illustrated  by 
nnmerons  relics,  the  most  interesting  of  which  are  those  of  the 
Dutch  Tessel  "Zeewjli,"  wrecked  ou  the  Abrolhos  in  1727.  They 
were  nnearthed  most  carefully  by  Messrs.  BroadhurBt,  McNeil 
&  Co.,  and  it  is  through  their  courtesy  that  this  Museum  has  been 
enriched  by  these  valuable  additions. 

Natural  HiHory. — Reference  to  the  Mammals  and  Birds  has 
already  been  made.  Of  forms  not  found  in  Australia,  all  the 
most  important  orders  are  aow  represented. 

A  moat  valuable  "  index  "  case  has  been  added  to  the  Mollusca. 
It  contains  sections  of  shells  with  all  the  parts  named,  *bo  that 
■tadenta  can  easily  comprehend  the  various  technical  terms  used  in 
text  books. 

The  Paleontological  collections  contain  the  historical  collectiou 
of  S,400  fossils  made  by  the  late  Professor  Tennant;  of  these  the 
vertebrates  were  named  by  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Davies,  P.Q.S.,  and 
the  invertebrates  by  the  late  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  F.O.S.,  both  of 
the  British  Museum.  This  collection  bad  been  in  the  Geological 
Department  of  the  British  Museum  for  some  years,  as  its  purchase 
was  contemplated  by  that  institution  because  it  contains  so  many 
"type"  specimens. 

The  chief  interest,  however,  of  most  visitors  to  the  State 
centres  in  the  rich  gold  specimens  from  the  Coolgardie,  Yilgam, 
Murcbison,  Pilbara,  Boeboume,  Kimberley,  and  other  gold- 
fields.  These  have  nearly  all  been  presented  by  directors  of  mines 
or  by  residents  in  the  State. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience  the  rock  specimens  of  the  State 
are  arranged  geographically,  while  the  minerals  are  arranged 
as  follows : — Metallic  ores,  gold,  tin,  copper,  antimony,  zinc, 
lead,  iron,  plumb^o  (black  lead),  earthy  minerals,  asbestos, 
mica,  etc.,  as  being  the  best  for  practical  purposes,  while  the 
Woodwardian  collection  of  ores  and  minerals  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  is  arranged  on  the  chemico-crystalli^raphic  system 
adopted  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Herbarium  has  been  re-arranged,  and  all  the  plants 
remounted.  The  donations  of  Dr.  Diehland  Mr.  W.  D.  Campbell 
have  been  very  large  and  interesting. 

The  Museum  is  open  to  the  public  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  every 
week  day  except  Friday,  and  on  Sunday  afternoons  from  2'SO  to 
5.  Friday  is  reserved  for  cleaning  in  the  morning,  and  for  students 
(permission  to  be  obtained  from  the  Director)  who  desire  to  copy 
the  works  of  art,  or  make  drawings  of  the  Natural  History  specimens, 
a  privilege  which  is  much  appreciated. 

The  avera^  attendance  of  visitors  is  about  4,000  per  tnoath. 
That  on  Sundays  varies  from  800  to  600. 


8.— VICTORIA    PUBLIC    LIBRART    OF   WE8TEEH' 
ADSTBALIA. 
[Founded  1887.] 

(CompiUd  by  Jot.  B.  Battye,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Librariati.) 
The  Eetimates  for  1887,  laid  before  the  Legulative  Council  in 
1886,  contained  pTovision  for  the  Bum  of  ^^,000  to  be  expended  on 
the  celebrations  in  Weetem  Australia  of  Her  Majesty's  Jubilee. 
As  no  decision  was  arrived  at  in  the  Council  regarding  the  objects 
to  which  this  monej  should  be  devoted,  a  Commission  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  members  of  the  Council  and  other  gentle- 
men, with  the  then  Governor,  Sir  Frederick  Napier  Broome,  as 
chairman,  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the  erection  of  a  fitting 
memorial  in  honour  of  the  event.  The  Commission  met  on  the 
Slst  December,  1886,  and  various  prtmositions  were  made,  but 
ultimately  it  was  decided  that  £2,000  of  the  amount  should  serve 
as  Western  Australia's  donation  towards  the  Imperial  Institute, 
and  the  balance  should  be  devoted  to  the  foundation  of  a  Free 
Public  Library  to  be  established  in  Perth. 

A  conmiitt«e  was  then  appointed  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
to  have  chaise  of  the  arrangements  in  connection  with  the  choice 
of  a  site,  preparation  of  plans,  and  the  foundations  of  the  institute; 
and  they,  in  their  report  to  the  Legislative  Council,  recommended 
that  the  site  of  the  old  O-overnment  Boys'  School  would  be  the 
most  suitable  on  which  to  build,  the  library  i  but  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  funds  they  suggested  that  the  foundations  only  of  the 
building  be  laid,  and  that  the  premises  lately  used  by  the  Western 
Australian  Bank  should  be  leased,  and  books  to  the  value  of  £1,000 
be  ordered  from  England  and  placed  therein  to  serve  as  a  tempo- 
rary library,  pending  the  completion  of  the  structure. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  were,  in  the  main, 
adopted,  and  on  the  2lBt  June,  1887,  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
institute  was  laid  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  in  the  presence 
of  representative  of  all  the  public  bodies  of  the  Colony.  The 
Victoria  Public  Library  Bill  was  placed  before  tlie  Legislative 
Council  soon  afterwards,  but,  although  it  was  passed  through  all 
st^es,  it  ultimately  failed  to  become  law. 

A  committee  of  management,  consisting  of  Sir  Malcolm  Eraser, 
K.C.M.G.  (chairman)  ;  Septimus  Burt,  Esq.,  Q.C.;  J.  W.  Hackett, 
Esq,,  M.A.;  M.  F.  A.  Canning,  Esq.,  and  F.  J.  Hickling,  Esq.,  was 
appointeid  in  May,  1888;  and  on  the  26th  Januair,  1889,  the  library 
wag  opened  with  1,T96  ToMmei  on  the  shelves.  Mr.  W.  C.  Towns- 
^od  was  appointed  clerk  to  the  comsdtbee,  b«  ^iag  succeeded  in 
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ICucb,  1890,  b;  Mr.  Basil  Porter,  who  held  the  position  until  1894, 
when  he  resigned  owing  to  Iobs  of  eyesight,  and  the  present 
librariaD  was  appointed. 

In  Uay,  1896,  the  original  site  being  considered  uneuitable,  a 
commencement  was  made  with  the  building  in  James  Street,  which  the 
lahrtaj  now  teroporarilj  occupies ;  the  foundation-stone  previously 
laid  in  St.  Cfeorge'e  Terrace  was  removed  to  its  new  position,  a 
tbrtber  stone  commemorative  of  the  Diamond  Jabilee  of  Her  late 
Uajestv  being  placed  with  it,  and  the  two  were  unveiled  by  His 
Excellency  the  Governor,  Sir  Gerard  Smith,  on  the  22nd  June, 
1897,  the  function  forming  part  of  the  celebration  in  Western 
Australia  of  the  completion  of  the  sixtieth  year  of  Her  late 
Majesty's  reign.  In  August,  189?,  the  Library  was  moved  from 
the  old  premises  of  the  Western  Australian  Bank  in  St.  Geoige's 
Terrace  into  the  basement,  and  twelve  months  later  to  the  ground 
floor  of  the  building  now  used. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  growth  of  the  Institution: — 


Teu. 

Tolunw*  DD  Shelves. 

1893-4 

6,723 

18M-6 

8,300 

2,672 

1895-6 

13,085 

4,786 

1896-7 

16,246 

8,210 

1897-8 

23,600 

7,256 

83,612 

10.112 

1899-1900 

36,728 

1900-1 

43,940 

6,212 

Tmx. 

TWton. 

1B92-3 

23,714 

29,164 

1894.6 

36,396 

1896-6 

41,767 

66,628 

1897-8 

69,674 

1898-9 

106,839 

1899-1900 

82,414 

1900-1 

121,268 
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enbjKt. 

TolnniM. 

2^78 

692 

HirtoiT 

«.921 

Biogmphy         

2,260 

Science 

ArUMidTndea 

6,600 

Social  Science 

11.006 

731 

Total 

4S.910 

9— THE  OBSERVATORY. 

fSy  W.  E.  Cookt,  Oovtrnmmt  Arirmemtr.) 
Towards  the  close  of  187-5  the  Hon.  Sir  MaJcolm  Fraser, 
K.C.M.O.,  tbeD  Surrejor  Qeneral.  established  Eb  meteorulc^ical 
atadon,  fitted  with  first-class  iiiBtruiueiits,  in  connection  with  biB 
department  and  under  his  own  personal  superrision.  Since  then, 
aa  opportunitj  offered,  Torious  second-class  stations  have  been 
added,  equipped  witJi  the  followiuf^  instruments '—Mercurial 
barometer,  dry  and  wet  bulb,  and  maximum  and  minimum 
thermometers,  wind  vane,  and  8-inch  rain  gauge  ;  and,  in  addition, 
rain  gauges  have  been  freely  distributed  to  reliable  observers 
throughout  the  8tat«. 

In  1896  the  building  of  on  Astronomical  Observatory  was 
commenced  on  Mt.  Eliza,  a  bill  overlooking  the  city,  and  the 
HetAOFological  Department  was  transferred  to  the  Government 
Astronomer.  Many  fresh  stations  have  been  equipped,  and  every 
observer  is  visited  occasionally,  an  inspection  being  made  at  le<ut 
osoe  a  year  to  every  station  South  of  the  tropica,  except  a  few 
outlring  ones  in  the  extreme  South-East,  which  are  very  difficult  to 
reach.  There  are  now  35  stations  of  the  second  order,  nine 
Mt»tioiu  eqwpped  with  twH^im'""  and  minianiin  thermometer  and 
oa^M  Aueeii,  id  addition  to  the  nu  shi«o  (UteM  ore  colled 
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climfttological  atatioue.  ttai  it  is  propoaed  to  increiiBe  their  number 
«a  npidl;  m  circtunBtances  permit),  and  295  furnished  with  rain 

The  equipment  of  the  Perth  Observatory  ia  ae  follows : — 
A»tron»mical. — Astrographic  equatorial  of  13  inches  aper- 
ture, with  a  10-inch  visual,  by  Sir  Howard  Grubb; 
6-inch    transit    circle,     b;    Troughton    and    Simms ; 
coeloetut,    and    8^-inch    reflecting    telescope;    spectro- 
scope;    chront^raph,     fitted     with    Grubb's    control; 
sider^  and  mean  time  clocks  and  chronometers,  etc. 
The  transit  room  is  of  a  new  pattern,  designed  bj  Sir 
David  Qill,  Astronomer  Royal  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  constructed  bj  Sir  Howard  Grubb, 
Meteorological. — ^Barograph    (Bedier)  ;  thermograph    (Rich* 
ards);  sunshine   recorder;  set  of  platinum   resistance 
thermometers;    standard    barometer;    standard    ther- 
mometor;  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers;  maximum 
and  minimum  dry  and  wet  self- registering  thermometers; 
solar   radiation    self- registering    thermometer;    anemo- 
graph;    evaporation  tuik;  pluviometer;  evaporimeter ; 
rain  gauge  (Todd's),  eight  inches  in  diameter;  ozone 
ca^   (Sir  James     Clarke's) ;    Negretti  and  Zambra's 
papers,    and     scale     of    tints;    seiamc^raph    (Uilne's 
pattern). 
The  hours  of  observation  for  record  purposes  are  9  a.m.  and 
3  p.m.    These  are  two  of  the  hours  adopted  by  the  Intercolonial 
Meteorological  Conferenc-e  of  1881. 

The  barometers  used  are  in  all  cases  mercurial,  and  the  readings 
are  corrected  for  index  error,  temperature,  and  mean  sea  level. 

In  astronomy  the  main  work  consists  of  this  State's  contribution 
to  the  International  Photographic  Durchmuatemng.  The  zone  of 
the  aky  allotted  to  Perth  liea  between  the  parallels  of  32deg.  aod 
40d^.  South  declination.  The  astrograph  is  used  for  obtaining 
two  series  of  photographs,  each  plate  covering  a  celestial  area  of 
2d^.  square. 

For  the  first  series  three  exposures  of  six  minutes,  three 
minutes,  and  20  seconds  respectively  are  given  on  the  same  plate, 
the  telescope  being  moved  very  slightly  in  declination  between 
successive  impressions. 

The  positions  of  all  the  stars  which  give  satis&ictory  im^^ 
ore  measured  and  will  be  published.  This  publication,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  similar  one  to  be  issued  by  17  other  co-operating 
observatories,  will  contain  the  positions,  reduced  to  the  1st  01 
January.  1900,  of  all  objects  in  the  sky  as  bright  as  a  star  of  the 
1  Ith  magnitude.  The  second  series  of  plates  receive  three  expo- 
sures of  half  an  hour  a-piece,  the  telescope  being  slightly  moved 
between  successive  impressions,  so  that  the  image  of  each  star,  whOL 
closely  examined,  consistx  of  three  dots  formiog  the  ^la^^  tff  "* 
equilateraJ  tivuigle,    ZSsis  platoa  will  not  be  mfiuoxcA,'^       ^ 


hoped  that  ibejmay  m  time  be  printed  in  aa  enlarged  form  for 
diatribntion.  The  poaitione  obtainable  from  these  photographa  will 
of  courae  be  onlj  relative,  and  in  order  to  make  them  abaolute  it  is 
necessaty  to  observe  a  few  in  each  area,  and  obtain  their  poaitions 
hy  means  of  the  transit  circle.  For  this  purpose  three  stara  of  a 
ma^itude  not  leas  than  the  ninth  are  selected,  in  each  degree 
square,  and  the  right  aacenaions  and  the  declinations  of  these 
standard  stara  are  being  obtained  by  observations  with  the  transit 
circle. 

This  repreaenta  the  main  astronomical  work  of  the  ObserTatory. 
In  addition,  a  verv  practical  feature  is  the  maintenance  of 
correct  time,  which,  prior  to  the  establiahiuent  of  the  ObaerTatory, 
waa  an  unknown  quantity.  The  standard  clock  is  regulated  to 
keep  true  time  of  tne  120Ui  meridian  (eight  hours  ahead  of  G-reen- 
wich),  and  by  means  of  electric  currenta  performs  the  following 
functions : — 

(i.)  It  drops  a  time  ball  at  Ih.  daily  at  Fremantle,  and  at 

such  other  hours  as  may  be  asked  for  by  commanders 

of  mail  steamers, 
(z.)  It  drops  a  time  ball  in  Hay  Street,  not  far  from  the 

Town  Hall  Clock,  which  now  keeps  good  time. 
(3.)  It  controls  a  public  clock  at  the  front   gates    of   the 

Observatory,  immediately  opposite  the  gates  of  the 

King's  Park. 
(4.)  It  controls  a  parent  clock  at    the   Principal    Railway 

Station,  Perth,  whence  signals  are  transmitted  once  a 

day  throughout  the  Railway  Department  of  the  State. 
(5,)  It  controls  two  clocks  in  the  Telegraph  Operating  room, 

Perth,  whence  aignals  are  daily  transmitted  to  eveiy 

Telegraph  Station  throughout  the  State. 
The  admission  of  visitors  to  inspect  the  inatrumeuts  and  view 
such  of  the  Heavenly  bodies  as  were  fevourably  situated  for  obser- 
vation, has  in  the  past  been  quite  a  feature  of  the  work,  but  faciUties 
are  now  of  necessity  aonLewhat  restricted.  Three  evenings  per 
month  are  atill  reaerved  for  this  purpose,  previous  application  in 
writing  to  the  Government  Astronomer  being  required ;  and  on 
every  Tuesday  afternoon  the  grounds  are  opened  to  the  public  and 
an  assistant  is  ready  to  show  and  explain  the  uses  of  the  various 
instruments. 

The  Meteorological  work  consists  in  the  maintenance  and 
occanonal  extensioD  of  the  system  of  observatinns  already  established, 
every  means  being  taken  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  the  records. 
Beadinffs  of  barometer,  thermometers,  wind,  rain,  weather,  and 
State  of  the  sea  are  telegraphed  daily  not  only  from  all  the  stationa 
in  this  State,  but  from  a  selected  number  in  the  other  States,  and 
from  these  a  general  weather  report,  a  special  raiofatl  report,  an 
iaobar  map,  and  a  forecast  of  the  probable  weather  for  the  neit  24 
hours  are  prepared.  These  are  all  eshibited  at  several  places  in 
both  Perth  oad  Fremuitle,  and  the  f  oreout  is  in  additioo  tol^^aphed 
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to  ecTeral  Beaaide  etatione.  A  copy  of  the  map  and  forecast  ie  hIbo 
preaented  to  the  commaDder  nf  any  loail  bout  wltii-h  mav  happen  to 
be  in  Fremantle  at  the  time  nf  issue. 

A  number  of  stations  in  this  State  also  telegraph  readiujfs  at  6 
p.m.,  and  from  thitse  a  Hup)>leraeutary  report  in  prepared  and  contri- 
outed  to  the  doily  papers  for  the  next  mornin(;'s  isaue. 

The  forecasts  on  the  whole  have  been  bo  correct  and  popular 
that  several  places  have  asked  for  special  ones  to  lie  prepared,  and  at 
present  the  following  are  distributed  daily  : — 

(i.)  (3encral  forecast  for  the  whulo  State,  iitBUed  at  noon, 
exhibited  at  many   public  plu<M»  in  Perth  and  Fre- 
maiitle,  and  telegraphed  to  several  seaside  towns, 
(i.)  Special  forecast  for  the  Ooolgardie  Goldiields,  wired  at 

noon,  and  published  in  the  Boulder  Bveninf^  Press. 
(3.)  Special  forecast  for  the   Afun^hisou  Qoldtields,  win>d 
daily  at  noon,  and  publiclv  exhibited  at  the  Cue  Post 
Office. 
(4.)  General  forecast  for  the  whole  Stat*,  isbiim]  at  8  p.m.,  to 
iKivcr  the  weather  for  the  followiu}:  day,  published  in 
the  Perth  daily  papers. 
(5.)  Sfiecittl   forecast  for  the  next  day  for  the  Coolgardie 
Ooldfields,   wired    at  8  p.m.  to  the  daily    press   at 
Southern  Cross,  Coolgardie,  Kalgoorlie,  Uenzies,  and 
Kanowna. 
(6.)  SiMK'ial  fore«iBt  for  Perth  and  its  immi>diate  neighlKiur- 
hnod  only.  tclephonc>d  daily  at  S  a.m.  and  exhibited,  in 
conjimclinn    with    a    pictorial     illustration,    in    the 
vicinity  of  the  Town  Hall,  in  Hay  Street, 


10.— -^HK   ZOOrX)GI0AL  AND   ACCLIMATISATION 
GARDENS. 

r/'nr*if-ii/,,ri'  t><,>plif.l  i.y  fh.'   IHrtdor.  Zixilo-jitnl  n.ir.leai:) 

The  Zooln^W.-al  Gardens  are  I<K-aled  in  South  Perth.  The 
^ronii'lH.  <-omprisint;  42  acn.'s,  have  litrn  cleareil.  fenced,  and  laid 
out  suitably  fiir  the  progx.T  reception  of  a  large  and  varied  col  lei-t  it  in 
of  aniuiiils  and  birds.  Amongst  the  animals  bred  in  the  Ganlens 
siniH-  tlii-ir  eitfjiblishment  may  lie  mentioned  tigers,  leojiards, 
dingiH's,  bufFiilo.  vhHdus  lattle,  deer,  wild  swin<>,  whilst  many  1i-hk 
hiiportjint  auitnalM  havt-  also  proved  pndifii-.  Many  liirds  huvo  alito 
Ix^-n  bn-<l.  including  ostriches  and  emus.  An  I'xcellent  supply  of 
artt'sian  water  wan  Ktmrk  in  the  gardens  on  27th  Febniary.  IHflO, 
at  a  depth  of  l,)^f>Oft.  The  flow  is  estimated  at  ;j.'><MHHI  gnllomt  \>n 
■lay.  and  as  t.Iie  water  is  warm,  lieing  lOildi'K.  &1  tW  \wil^.  \&«ia!Oa,''A- 
in  Very  miiliiUa  for  keepian  up  the  tenipentttire  ol  xv\A\\b  asA  lO 
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The  extreme  Uteoees  of  the  ftppeoranoe  of  the  present 
Olume,  which,  tofcether  with  Volume  I.  of  the  "  Tear<Book  Cor 
J900-01,"  forms  the  complete  12th  edition  of  tlie  Western  Auh 
ralian  Year-Book,  is,  I  refpvt  to  sar,  primarilj  due  to  the  reutioaa 
nd  unne«e8sarv  del^ivs  experienced  in  obtaining  the  requisite  infor- 
A&tion  from  some  of  the  official  departments,  whose  ready  and 
wrdial  co-operatiou,  it  will  be  at  once  recognised,  is  absolutely 
Hsential  to  the  prompt  publication  of  a  work  of  this  nature ; 
ind  in  the  second  insUtncf  to  the  unexpected  heavy  preesnre  of  work 
rtich  has  recentlr  occurred  in  the  Oovemment  Printing  Depart- 
Bent.  Tlie  delav  hux.  however,  been  taken  advantage  of  to 
bring  the  book  well  up  to  dat«,  and,  wherever  possible,  ioforma- 
4ion  to  the  end  of  l!)u3  has  either  been  included  in  the  text,  or,  if 
1  kut  there,  added  iu  the  '■  Appendices."  The  adoption  of  this  course 
'lias  coD8e<|uentlv  (enabled  me  to  make  the  volume,  notwithstiinding 
its  title,  a  well  up-to-date  publication. 

i  A  feature  of  especial  interest  noticeable  in  this  issue  is  the 
.|tDclusiou  of  the  "  Budget  Speech  "  for  1903-1904,  reprinted  as  an 
vkppendix,  vividiv  de)ti<:ting,  as  it  does,  the  Tiewa  of  the  existing 

,   'Oovemment  on  thf  past,  present,  and  future  progress  and  pros- 

1    perity  of  the  State. 

Tbe  resultj  »f  the  Censun  of  1901  are  fully  dealt  with  in  the 
'chapter  on  "Population  and  Vital  Statistics,"  and  to  this  chapter 
■  is  ap|>ended  a  ■'  Western  Australian  Lite  Table"  by  Mr.  0.  H. 
i-  Wickens,  A. I. A.,  the  Actuary  of  the  Statistical  Department,  a  com- 
f  pilation  which  is,  I  understand,  the  first  one  of  its  kind  ever 
puliliahed  in  this  State. 


To  the  CummisHiouer  of  Railways  I  am  indebted  for  a  com- 
prehenxive  and  moat  valuable  article  on  the  "  Government 
Railways,"  the  Govcriiment  Geologist  has  kindly  contributed  an 
instructive  scientific  chapter  on  "  Mineral  Production,"  I  have  to 
thank  the  Acting  Director  of  Agriculture  for  a  moat  useful  contri- 
bution on  tile  agricultural  and  pastoral  industry  and  capabilities  of 
the  Statu,  iind  my  thanks  are  also  due  to  various  ot^ier  'B.eftAa  Cil 
Depurtaienta  for  tbe  raluBMe  items  kindly  supplied  \fs  tWtn  ■,  ■wVtiaV 


08  r^arde  contributions  from  outside  sources  I  most  gratefu^r^ 
acknowledge  tvo  extremely  int«reatiu^  chapters  by  Mrs.  Daisy  T.f 
Bat«a  on  "The  Poisibilities  of  Tropica.1  Agriculture  in  the  Nc' 
West,"  and  on  "  Stock  Eoutes." 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  express  my  narmest  thanks  to  Mr.  ^ 
Siehenhaar  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  assisted  me  thronghut 
this  work.  A  book  of  this  nature  is  not  one  which  can  bv  compile 
haphaaard.  and  to  Mr.  Siebenhaar's  unremittisg  care  and  attenlao 
any  credit|tbat  may  attach  to  it  as  an  official  work  of  referenc 
is  undoubtedly  due. 

MALCOLM  A.  C.  FRA8ER, 
Qovemment  Statistician  and  Registrar  Gt;neml. 
11th  March.  1904. 
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ToL.  I. — Page  27S,  IStb  line,  omit  the  following  words :  "  Finclieq  ant 
Doves  (leth  AprU,  1902),"  and  between  the  36th  and  87ti 
lines,  read:  "For  Finches  and  Doves  (ISth  Aagtut,  1902) 
within  the  Kimbarley  Diviiioii,  from  1st  August  to  SOtl 
November,  both  inoinaive." 

Vol.  II.— Page  BO,  4th  line,  for  " 413,600,000"  rtad  "  18,BOO,0001bB." 

I,  for  "  .£6,454,171 "  nad 

Vol.  II.— I^ige  169, 21et  and  22iid  lines,  omit "  and  the  exi)enses  have  since 
been  defrajed  from  the  Consolidated  Bevenne." 

Vol.  II.- -Page  160,  last  line,  tor  "  12,886"  r«ad  "  12,296." 
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WESTERN    AUSTRALIAN    YEAR-BOOK 
1900-1901." 

'VOLUM  E    II. 


Part    l.-POPULATION    AND    VITAL 
STATISTICS.* 

I-I>()PULATIOX, 
The  number  of  the  population  is  used  us  u  Imsis  in  neiirlv  nil 
statistical  investigations  concerning  any  couatry,  und  a  knowletlge 
of  it  is  therefore  indispensable  to  the  proper  consideration  of  many 
ijuestions — political,  social,  and  economical.  It  is  thus  of  the  uimuet 
importance  that  it  should  be  ascertained  with  the  greatest  attninable 
accuracy,  and  consequently,  in  alt  civilised  commnnities  an  exact 
enumeration  of  the  population  is  made  regularly— usually  at  intenals 
of  ten  years.  A  proposal  to  take  a  census  of  all  civilised  countries  on 
aist  December.  11)00,  the  last  day  in  the  nineteenth  century,  was 
under  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  International  .Statistical 
Institute  held  at  St,  Petersburg  in  August,  ]S97,  but  from  the  replies 
that  had  been  received  from  the  various  authorities  it  was  found  to 
be  impracticable. 

The  system  followed  in  England  since  IHOl  has  been  to  take 
a  census  on  the  night  of  the  first  Sunday  in  April,  in  the  first  year 
of  each  decade,  a  slight  variation,  however,  being  made  in  the  case 
of  the  last  census,  which  was  taken  for  the  night  of  Sund:iy.  3l8t 
March,  I'JOl.  This  course  has  also  been  latterly  adopted  throughout 
the  Australian  States,  and  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  ;  the  Inst  men- 
tioned taking  an  additional  Census  in  the  sixth  year  of  each  decade. 
The  C'onference  of  Statisticians  which  met  in  Ilobart  in  .January, 
1902.  after  long  discussion  and  careful  consideration,  unanimously 
passed  the  following  resolution  :— 

"Tiiat  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  cstinialing  the  number  of  the 
■■  people  at  lonp  intervals,  it  is  desirable  to  take  an  inter* 
■  mediate  Census— five  years  after  each  general  Census— 
"  showing  at  leasl  the  names,  sexes,  and  upcx  of  the  people, 
"and  distinguishing  Chinese  and  the  coloured  rnees,  so 
"  that  it  may  be  possible  ti)  separate  them  from  the  general 
'  population,  if  thought  desirable." 

*   Far  flitum  TFlnlIng  to  lOOZ.  trf  "  Mitliiiol  Appmdil." 
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Up  to  the  present,  however,  no  further  action  hae  been  takfltts 
the  matter,  although  the  information  to  be  obtained  by  the  iiiIiiiiImii 
of  the  suggestion  would  undoubtedly  prove  of  inestimable  valiu  to 
the  Commonwealth  and  State  Exeoutiveg,  for  financial,  political,  »m^ 
educational,  and,  if  necessary,  military  purposes. 

The  disturbing  influences  of  both  external  and  internal  migratkn, 
resulting  from  the  present  increased  facilities  both  of  sea  and  land 
travel  which  cause  a  constant  interchange  of  population  betT^-een  tht 
various  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  also  between  the  varidM 
districts  of  each  State,  such,  for  instance,  as  ttiat  brought  about  in  thi 
State  by  the  rushes  to  new  gold  discoveries,  the  undertaking  of  grat 
engineering  or  other  public  works,  and  the  opening  up  of  large  n«v 
industries  like  the  timber  and  coal  trades,  etc.,  supply  ccgcnt 
reasons,  which  used  not  to  exist  in  years  gone  by,  for  the  imniemalt 
establishment  of  a  quinquennial  Census. 

The  importance  of  possessing  an  approximately  accurate  leoori 
of  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  its  distributka 
throughout  the  six  Federal  States,  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged,  when 
it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  nearly  every  provision  made  for  tJM 
welfare  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  administration  of  the  depufr 
ments  under  its  control,  and  for  the  representation  of  the  individu^ 
States  in  the  Federal  Legislature,  either  is  at  present,  or  probably 
eventually  will  be,  arranged  for,  as  far  as  poesiole,  on  a  population 
basis,  whilst  for  State  purposes  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  in 
population  and  its  distribution  over  the  various  portions  of  f  he  co  untn, 
is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  Executive  for  the  proper  performanos 
of  all  internal  administration. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  accurate  results  would  be  obtained  by 
reducing  the  interval  between  the  Censuses  as  much  as  possible,  butil 
is  very  generally  agreed  that  a  period  of  five  years  would  be  sufHcientlj 
short  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  date  on  which  each  Census  has  been  taken  in  Western  Aiu- 


tralia,  and  the  population  then  returned,  will  be  seen  i 
Ubie  :— 

n  the  tol 
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Ibreh  31.' 
April  3.  IS) 
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For  intercensal  years,  recourse  must  be  had  to  Mtinintes.  txnd 
various  methods  arc  adopted  in  making  these.  The  method  riiiplo\'ed 
hv  the  A^gistnir  General  in  England  is  to  Mtunw  that  the  ralf  of  in- 
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«r«aM  shown  to  have  been  in  force  during  the  previous  census  period 
will  operate  during  the  current  one,  and  from  this,  on  the  basis  of  the 
result  of  the  last  census,  to  calculate  the  estimated  population  for  each 
vear.  Another  method,  which  is  in  use  in  one  at  least  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  is  to  assume  that  the  numerical  increase  during 
the  current  census  period  will  be  equal  to  the  numerical  increase  for 
the  preceding  one,  and  to  distribute  that  increase  uniformly  over  the 
period.  In  other  words,  the  former  method  asaumefl  that  the  popula- 
tion is  increasing  in  geometrical  progression,  and  the  latter  that  it  is 
inoreaailig  in  arithmetical  progression.  Neither  of  these  methods  is 
'Cmidoyed  in  Australia,  where  an  endeavour  is  made  to  ascertain  the 
«zact  population  at  any  required  date  by  means  of  statistics  of  births, 
deaths,  immigration,  and  emigration.  If  these  statistics  were  perfectly 
reliable,  it  ia  evident  that  the  true  population  would  be  found  by 
Adding  to  the  population  shown  at  the  last  census  the  number  of 
births  and  arrivals  that  have  occurred  since,  and  deducting  the  number 
of  deaths  and  departures.  The  registration  of  births  and  deaths  is, 
in  most  cases,  fairly  complete,  but  the  records  of  arrivals  and  depar- 
tures by  sea  are  hardly  so  satisfactory,  although  very  great  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  them  of  late  in  this  State,  owing  to  the  cordial 
assistance  which  has  been  rendered  to  the  Statistical  Department  in 
this  matter  by  the  various  shipping  offices  represented  here.  There 
are  also,  doubtless,  inaccuracies  due  to  unrecorded  migrations  by  land. 
In  the  case  of  Western  Australia,  however,  since  practically  all  ex- 
tamal  migration  is  by  sea,  this  latter  has  little,  if  any,  appreciable 
«ffect 

In  order  to  allow  for  the  tendency  to  over-estimate  the  population. 
it  is  the  practice  in  several  of  the  States  of  AustraUa  to  make,  during 
•each  intercensal  period,  an  adjustment  of  the  migration  figures,  which 
usually  takes  the  form  of  adding  to  the  number  of  departures  recorded 
a  percentage  based  on  the  experience  of  the  pre(»ding  intercensal 
period 

So  far  as  the  total  population  of  Western  Australia  is  concerned, 
although  no  adjustment  for  imrecorded  departures  had  been  made 
during  the  deccnnium,  the  result  disclosed  by  the  Census  of  .^  Ist  March. 
1901,  agreed  very  closely  with  that  obtained  for  the  same  date  by  the 
ordinary  method  of  estimating,  the  number  actually  enumerated  being 
184,124,  as  (■onip:irpd  with  the  estimate  of  184,537,  an  over-estimate 
of  less  than  \  per  cent.  As  regards  the  distribution  according  to  sex, 
liowever.  the  results  were  not  so  satisfactory,  the  male  population 
being  found  to  Imvc  l»een  over-estimated  by  no  less  than  ti.S'.n;,  und 
the  females  to  hiive  been  under-estimated  by  6, 4)^3.  This  error  In  sex 
distribution  has  probably  arisen  through  the  absence  of  indications  na 
to  sex  on  certain  of  the  pasat^iiger  lists,  and  the  consequent  inability 
to  distinguish  between  males  and  females. 

As  soon  as  the  final  Census  resiilts  had  been  ascertiiintii.  the 
figures  for  the  ititerccnsal  period  were  subjected  to  revision,  the 
adjustments  made  l>eing  based  on  the  assumptions  tliat  tW  o\«- 
B  in  the  total  population  was  due  to  vmrcconV'A-(VTO"tV\w«.>», 

I,:      U...O>SgtC 


and  that  the  sex  discrepancy  wu  due  to  female  arrivals  and  depat^ 
as  male.  The  facton  contributing  to  the  inoroMM 
[  the  decennium  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
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%niUr  information  for  the  year  ended  3lBt  December.  1901, 
as  followB : — 
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The  population  of  Western  Australia  on  31st  December,  1830. 
v/aa  eatimated  at  1,767,  exclusive  of  aboriginals,  and  also  exduan 
of  a  detachment  of  troops  and  their  families.  The  following  table 
shows  the  increase  since  that  date  as  ascertained  by  eatimatM  and 
actual  enumerations : — 


iDCnUKOIl 

Tow. 

Numertetl. 

1,767 

544 

5.S86 

3,S7S 

9,341 

2S.084 

9,857 

27,838 

517 

28.1G6 

338 

502 

29,019 

361 

30,01.1 

994 

31,71)0 

934 

3a,!)58 

35,186 

2.228 

39,584 

4,398 

2.904 

42,137 

•  351 

43,698 

46,290 

2.692 

63,279 

1 6.989 

65,037 

6,379 

82,014 

1U1.143 

19,129 

137.796 

36,653 

1830 
1840 
1830 
1660 
1870 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


1893 
1894 
1S9S 


3,576 

9,629 
16,474 
16.16S 
16.326  I 
16,409  1 
16,628  ] 


18,623 
19.989 
33.044 
24,807 
34,276 
29.066 
2C.794 
32,054 
36,632 
40,182 
9.3,121 


HI5,440 
105,708 
100,92.1 


9,610 
11.156 
11.912 
11,757 
12,040 
12,460 
12,797 
13,219 
1.1,695 
1 1.335 
15,197 
16.540 
17,681 
17,862 
18,6.13 
19.496 
31.325 
23,026 
24.855 
28,893 
34,564 
46,210 
.^7.M14 
62.370 


i9,7rt5 


164-69 

198 '70 
64-73 
8-92 


2-51 
3-04  ' 
3-97  ' 
6-76   ' 


26-10 
33  ■  32 

.16-24 


170  I 
^,943  , 


167,810  ■ 
170.651  i 

179.71)8  I 
194.RH9 


70-ai 

71  W 
72-41 
78-25 
74-33 


76-03 
71-78 
71-27 
73-98 
74-33 
72-76 
66-22 
64-62 
6I'Si6 
64  39 
51  91 
50 '46 
59-65 
59  19 


61-4 
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*  DnruM.         ;  £.3U3  penoni  idded  an  account  o[  und«.eiUm«tc  rerultd  bf  Obiuui. 

It  will  be  seen  from  t)ic  foregoing  table  that  the  number  of  females 
to  each  100  maips  in  the  population,  which  had  increasid  from  61  in 
1840  to  77  in  ISSi,  diminished  with  ;i  sliglit  fluctuiition  from  the 
latter  date  till  .'ilst  December.  1^'.)0,  when  it  stood  as  low  as  50. 
From  that  date  onward  the  number  increased  continuously,  and  at 
the  end  of  1901  had  reached  «4.  The  great  disproponion  between 
the  sexes  brought  about  during  the  period  1H84  to  ISltG  was,  of 
course,  due  to  the  rush  to  the  goldfields,  the  immigrants  bang 
necessarily  principally  males.  Now  that  that  portion  of  the  country 
has  become  more  settled  and  huHtable.  the  influx  of  women  U> 
join  their  husbands,  or  to  obtain  employment.  conibin<-d  with  tbt 
diminution  in  the  number  of  male  immigrants,  has  tended  slightly 
towards  the  gradual  wiuiilisation  of  the  proportion  of  the  soxis.  One 
effect  produced  on  the  constitution  of  the  population  by  the  large 
proportionate  adult  male  immigration  is,  tliat  at  the  present  tinif  the 
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population  of  Western  Australia  contains  a  much  larger  proportioD 
of  adult  males  than  any  other  St«t«  of  Australasia.  This  fact  must 
be  taken  car^ully  into  account  in  dealing  with  all  queationB  relating 
to  Revenue,  Expenditure,  Indebtedneaa,  or  Taxation  per  head,  as  it  i» 
evident  that  a  community  comprising  a  very  large  pAiportion  of  males 
in  the  prime  of  life  is  of  greater  economic  value,  that  is,  has  greater 
powers  of  producing  wealth,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  than  one 
in  which  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  women,  children,  and  old  men. 
Hence,  for  instance,  a  rate  of  indebtedness  per  head  which  would  be 
excessive  in  the  case  of  the  latter  might  be  merely  normal  as  regarda 
the  former. 

Mean  Popalation. 

As  the  population  varies  during  the  course  of  the  year,  it  ia 
necessary  in  making  use  of  the  figures  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
results  per  capita  to  obtain  the  average  or  mean  papulation  for  each 
year.  The  methods  adopted  for  this  purpose,  unfortunately,  are  not 
uniform  in  the  different  States  of  Australasia,  and  as  a  consequence 
give  results  not  strictly  comparable. 

The  method  in  use  in  Western  Australia  is  as  follows : — The  mean 
for  each  month  is  obtained  by  adding  the  population  at  the  beginning 
to  that  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  dividing  by  two ;  the  twelve 
monthly  means  are  then  added  t^^ether,  and  divided  by  twelve,  to 
get  the  mean  for  the  year. 

The  following  table  gives  the  mean  population  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia for  each  of  the  ten  years,  1693  to  1901 : — 


1802 

18!>.% 
18!« 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  mean  population  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  arithmetical  average,  since  it  represents  the 
number  of  years  of  male  and  female  life  spent  in  the  State  during 
the  years  under  review.  Thus  in  the  year  1901,  the  aggr^ate  num- 
ber of  years  of  male  life  apent  in  Western  Australia  was  115,391, 
whilst  the  female  was  73,212.  partly  contributed  by  those  who  passed 
the  whole  of  the  year  in  the  State,  and  partly  by  those  who,  owing  to 
birth,  arrivnl,  death,  or  departure  during  the  course  of  a  year,  had 
spent  in  Western  Australia  only  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  whose 
individual  rontributions  to  the  aggregate  were  consec^uftntVy  l'metAQTu\. 


- 

F».^. 

Tool. 

(oioolbki. 

33.836 

33.011 

SS,847 

63-30 

48.361 

36,794 

78,055 

SS-53 

68.791 

31.357 

90.148 

82,267 

49- 14 

102.403 

83,180 

165,063 

10S.160 

60-36 

109,122 

S7.951 

177,073 

63-45 

"S'^ 
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Pofjulatia.  '  Auttratasia. 
Tlie  estimated  population  oi  'h  of  the  aiz  States  of  the  Coni- 
monwealth  of  Australia,  and  the  Cokmy  of  New  Zealand,  on  the  SUt 
of  December,  1901,  and  the  percentage  <d  the  population  of  eachon 
the  total  population  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Australasia,  reepec- 
tively,  were  as  folbwe : — 


SUtr  or  t.\i>ony 


Pcvuktlon  on  Slit  Denmber,  1901. 


FmalH. 


Wnl« 


AmlralU 


New  SouUi  W*ki 

Tunante 

Nrw  ZoaUiid 
TduI.  Ai 


7n.m  iM.oae  I 

«ae.MO  UTo.Too 

«01.42S  1,20S.T06 

1M,1IK  610^15 

1TS.423  304,796 


90.M7 

88,«V1 

1T4,ra3                4 

M     !           3-77 

W»H.T(H 

1.324,040 

3,B3£337          IIO 

00                H20S 

414,283 

373.4i>4 

787,1157 

170S 

2.«3,014 

£.197,430 

4,eso,4(M 

i   ^"«» 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  population  of  each  of  the  Aus- 
tralasian capitals  on  Slst  December,  1001  :— 


C*ni*L  (Inrtuditu  mhaitm). 

Poptitati™. 

Kime. 

*"•  'JJ*!""" 

»,.. 

PtmaM. 

Tol«l. 

Perth        

26 

20.21(1 

18,170 

.■is.4on 

142 

246,160 

250,93(1 

l!t6,9!Ml 

Briitwne 

306 

•59,245 

•60,IH3 

•1UI.42B 

■2S2 

78,278 

lfi.1.4.W 

16,4J3 

WellinRton 

■21 

t 

•43,.-144 

*  PopultUnnnnain  Htrrli,  1901.  I  IMilli  i^       vtllible. 

The  estimated  population  within  »  radius  of  i.i  miles  from  the 
Perth  Town  Hall  on  .list  March.  1901.  was  (;«.«32.  of  whom  .((l.r.l,") 
were  males,  and  30,217  females.  The  area,  exclusive  of  ocean  and 
river,  compriaed  within  this  circle,  is  approximately  2iU  sijniiiT  miles. 


2.— I.MMK; RATION  AND  EMKiRATION. 
The  phenomenal  increase  in  the  popiilalion  of  Western  .\iiiitr;ili 
during  the  past  de<'ii(l(:  lias,  of  course.  I>ecn  very  lnrt;cly  due  h<  th 
excess  of  the  nmnlxT  nt  Immifrranls  to  tlieiie  shonw  over  tli.il  c 
Emifirants  thercfrimi.  From  ihe  annexe<I  table,  however,  sli'uviii, 
iDimigration  and  Kinigratitm  particulars  for  the  ten  yearn   \f''-l  t 
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lUOl,  it  will  be  seen  thai  this  excess  did  not  exhibit  any  approach  to^ 
iiniforniitj-  during  the  period,  but  as;,  ,  considerable 

A  The  to  population 

s?!aii3  imii,  to  the  number  of 

ivdsrei  of  «j  19,3 


the  net  g 


returns  for  I 

nPt  gain  of  5.843  being  recorded. 

1!.!I82  was  miide  :— 


to 

later,  in  I8tl9,  when  the  number 

number  of  arrivals  bv  9.    The 

a  considerable  improvement,  a 

ivhile  for  1901  a  further  advance  to 
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The  partacul&i;s  relatuig  to  Immigntion  and  Emigration  for  each 
month  of  1901  are  as  followa : — 


BuounoH. 

Uonth. 

Adull.  (12  Y»r.  «>d 

upwud.). 

™,d»^i. 

,^ 

Milet. 

rCDUlH. 

UalH. 

Feuwla. 

Htla. 

— 1 

Toul. 

1901. 

ri39 

46G 

122 

129 

1.061 

694 

1,655 

1,121) 

503 

113 

125 

t>28  1 

1,861 

iC 

887 

455 

85 

97-i 

643 

IJilS 

631 

235 

SO 

52 

liSl 

287  ■ 

968 

737 

.■!4'» 

sn 

802 

429 

1.231 

885 

71 

970 

509 

1,479 

1,230 

590 

1,<I38 

885 

212 

311 

2.140 

l.<l!.rt 

3.236 

ToW 

12.425 

S.SOO 

1.278 

1.277 

13,703 

7..  177 

20.780 

AxsUled  Immigratum. 

gthe  ten  yeans  1893  to  1901,  Free  and  Nominated  Inimi- 
^ranta. to  the  number  ol  1,557  mie  tntrodnecd  into  WeatfimAustntlia. 
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The  fdlowing  table,  which  diBtinguiahee  between  males  and  females 
and  adults  and  children,  gives  the  particulars  for  each  of  the  ten 


AdUlUL 

Children  under  IS 

Onad  Tout. 

'" 

Ui>hii. 

F.m.1... 

"-■ 

M^ 

Fenu** 

ToUl 

Ham. 

rcoHkL 

ToUI. 

ISM 

M 

132 

186 

18!M 

33 

110 

i;w 

ft 

R 

1 

VH 

116 

144 

9 

117 

i^fi 

3 

7 

n 

134 

136 

isa? 

17 

24 

41 

4 

4 

» 

?i 

38 

4» 

i:m 

2S 

70 

9n 

?1 

37 

87 

124 

nwi 

^ 

6V 

30 

2B 

an 

69 

3— NAITTRALISATIOX. 
In  the  tabfe  given  below  the  number  and  birthplaceB  of  the  per- 
sons who  have  received  certificates  of  naturalisation  in  Western 
AuHtralia  since  the  passing  of  "The  Naturalisation  Act,  1871'  (36 
\'ict..  No.  2),  are  shown  ; — 


53   I  22   '  44 
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4.— THE  CENSUS  OF  1901. 

At  a  meeting  of  Australiiaian  Premiers  hf^ld  in  Sydney  on  the 
25th  Janiiarj",  19(H>,  it  was  decided  that  a  Conferetiee  of  (loiernment 
Statisticians  slioiild  be  held  to  arrange  for  the  (.'olleetion  ;ind  Com- 
pilation of  the  Cenaus  of  lOOl  upon  a  uniform  principle.  In  com- 
pliance wijli  this  decision,  a  Conference  took  place  in  Sydney  on  tlie 
2l)th  February  and  the  following  days,  each  of  tlie  seven  Atistratasinn 
Colonies  being  represented  by  the  officer  in  cliarge  of  tlie  Stiitiatica) 
Department  of  his  Colony. 

The  business  of  the  Conference  consisted  in  discussing,  and  agree- 
ing to,  such  measure«  <ts  would  lead  to  uniforniit\'  in  the  following 
particnlars:  (I.)  The  diite  of  the  Census.  (2.)  The  Questions  to  he 
asked.     (."(.)  'I'lie  methods  of  coinpiling  tlie  results. 

The  practice  iidopted  by  tlin  Imperial  (fovernment  of  hiking  the 
Census  f()r  the  night  of  the  first  Sunday  in  April  would,  it  was  felt, 
be  extremely  inconvenient  im  this  occitsion.  as  It  would  result  in  the 
Census  Iwinir  tiiken  for  the  night  of  Kaster  Sundny.  ;i  diite  on  which, 
owing  to  the  holitliiyn,  the  population  would  lie  considerably 
displaced. 

As  ;i\m  the  climatic  conditions  usually  experienced  in  the  Xortb- 
ern  and  Interiiir  portions  of  Australia,  representwl  i-espectively  by 
floods  and  drought,  are  such  as  to  render  travelling  during  March 
both  diUicult  and  dangerous,  it  was  thought  advisable  that,  if  any 
departUM'  wnn  made  fnmi  the  usiiiil  custom,  a  later  rather  than  an 
earlier  d;il.-  bad  better  be  cli..seii,  .s..  Sunday  the  2'*tb  ..f  .\|iril  was 
selected. 

This  sclecliiiii  wHssuhsniueiilly,  however,  "ver-rul.il  by  a  d.-cision 
on  the  part  of  the  Premiers  of  the  several  Slates,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  recognised  objections,  ibc  (Vnsus  should  be  taken  on  the  date 
fixed  bv  the  Imperial  authoritii'M  for  the  Census  of  the  Tnited 
Kingdom,  nnm.'ly.  on  Sun<lay  the  :ilst  March. 

The  results  aehievi><l  liy  the  Ciinference  may  Im"  briefly  stated  as 
being  the  mutual  adoptioii  of  a  uniform  procedure,  by  which  the 
Census  authorities  throughout  .Aur^tralasia  agreed  to  ask  tlie  same 
questions  on  the  sanie  date,  and  present  the  residts  in  the  various 
reports  drawn  upby  ibrm  iis  nearly  as  practicable  in  the  same  manner. 

The  folliiwing  summaries  furnish  a  few  of  ihe  principal  results 
obtained  uniler  each  bead  of  eni|uiry  in  this  State,  but  if  more 
detailed  information  is  rcipiinf!  reference  nnist  be  made  to  the  Ccnsua 
Report. 

The  original  rTilention  in  eotinecriim  with  the  Census  r)f  this  State 
was  to  exelnde  all  :iI)orii;in.ik  whi'ther  fnll-bliiode<l  or  half  caste,  fiiim 
the  returns  of  general  |>'>pulatiim.  and  deal  sep;irately  with  the  infor- 
mation respecting  them.  When,  however,  the  tabulation  of  i>:irticul;ira 
relating  t()  Habitations  had  Is-en  practically  complete<l.  a  notificatiim 
nas  received  that  an  opinion  had  been  given  by  the  Honourable  the 
Artomer  General  of  the  CommonweaU\\  toiW  cBwaiWa"  '\ti  ti^vVimx- 
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ing  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth,  half-costea  are  not  aboriginal 
□atires- wiXhin  the  meaning  of  Section,  127  of  'the  Commonwealth  of 
Aiutralia  Conatitution  Act,'  and  should  therefore  be  included."  In 
order,  coasequently,  to  avoid  the  creation  of  two  set^  of  popula- 
tion tiguree,  half-caste  aboriginals  have  been  included  in  the  total 
of  the  general  population,  and  in  all  detailed  tabulations  except 
those  relating  to  habitations,  while  particulars  concerning  full-blooded 
Aboriginals  have  been  excluded  from  all  tables  with  the  exception 
of  those  specialty  dealing  with  Aboriginals. 

C'la^fied  according  to  place  of  atjode,  the  total  popnlatiun  of 
1^4,124  was,  at  the  date  of  the  Onsiis,  distribnted  as  follows  : — 


I 


InniKtee  of  IlabiUtiunii        I  178^9!! 

PerwinB  camping  uut  {incJudint;  railvay  CravelJera} 710 

Shippinsr    p"?"!"!'""             1  4.168 

Ilaff-caate  .Xhnrifciiutls  (ni>t  included  in  fr>re(-"iiiR|                           ,.  '  'JSl 

Tnta]          I  184.12^ 


Habilalious. 
Thia  table  gives  thi'  number  of  houses,  the  outer  walls  of  which 
were  constructed  of  one  of  each  of  the  diflerent  classes  ot  miitennl 
specified,  the  particulars  being  further  sub-<iivided  s<)  .is  to  show  the 
number  Occupied,  Tlnwcupied,  and  Being  Built: — 


M.terUl., 

Occuplid 

^pT' 

IIOUH* 

beliw 
" 

TM.I 

P 
J 

zS 

"J 

Stone         

»-», 

122 

18 

.i.;>:n 

7 -Til 

H,050 

241 

Ml 

M.a7a 

5.^44 

.1.,'SS'l 

1107 

lUt)4 

I'llJ 

I2.2nr. 

n«tU«  and  l»b.  .\liid. 
etc                ... 

Hark. 

4li4 

.1(1 

! 

411.-) 

18.li2H 

:!(i-!M) 

Total  specified 

4K,1(17 

2.1 2r! 

18.1 

nit,47,-> 

IIO'OO 

t:iui»ci(led 
GntnilTotal  ,.   I    48,.V>tl  ■    2,2r.;)       aol   I    .111,117(1 

It  will  be  seen  tbut  no  fi'wer  tbiiii  lH.li2K  i>f  rbo   liubiliitions 
enumerated,    or    alxmt    .'17   per    cent,   of  the  total    8|)e('itinl.   were 
built  of  "  calico,  canvas,  or  heaalan."  const itutin)!;  tlw  \w\Vk\V  V«wia» 
Town  of  a  goid  rush.    In    a    very  great   nun\\wt  *ti  t:Ki«b  "i^* 
dwdlinga  ao  designated  ate   not    what   are  imWuivriXy   VuwftT 
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tcmti,  but  ooosist  of  &  vooden  fnm«  oorered  with  head&n,  and  itk 
Bom«  iofltancea  contain  several  roonu.  The  number  ot  wooden 
bouBM  amounted  to  rather  more  than  21  per  cent,  of  the  total 
•peafied,  while  the  number  of  houses  built  of  etone  and  brick  wa« 
almost  identical  with  the  number  built  erf  wood,  the  figures  being- 
■t<me  und  brick,  12,303  ;  wood,  12,296. 

From  the  subjoined  table,  which  gives  the  nuniber  of  inmates  of 
bouses  of  varicHis  materials,  it  will  be  seen  that  rather  more  than  37 
per  cent  Uved  in  houses  built  of  stone  or  brick,  about  26^  per  cent, 
in  wooden  houses,  and  about  21^  per  cent,  in  those  constructed  of 
calico,  canvas,  or  heeaian..  The  average  number  of  persons  to  an 
ocoumed  dwelling  was  highest  for  stone  houses,  and  lowest  for  those- 
of  calico,  canvas,  or  heesian,  being  3'77  in  the  former,  and  214  in  th» 
latter  case. 


In  the  following  table,  houses,  occupied,  unoccupied,  and  bein^ 
built,  have  been  classified  according  to  the  number  of  roams  contained : 


Pematan 
gn  totiJ 

I    numbar  ot 
IbUtaUoni 

ot  (pHtflcd 


One  ruum 
Two  rooms 
Three  mnd  four  ruor 
E1v«  and  aix  rooms 
Stv*D  to  MR  moms 
Eteren  to  titMen  roo 
SixtMn  to  twenty  m 
Over  twenty  rooms 

Total  qiedfied 

natptei/M 

OnndTolai 


& 

^ 

76 

6.7S5 

522 

31 

7,308 

14 

16,5<M 

80 

17,378 

34 

31 

-2,814 

62 

10 

1 

336 

0 

45 

■.m 

1 

309 

0-4'J 

48,07p 

a.i08 

170 

00^6 

i(H)-on 

481 

IBS 

as 

612 

iua 

\  VA\  mtsnfi 

\_ 
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About  13  per  cent,  of  the  dwellings  contained  leaa  than  three 
Tooms,  and  about  57  per  cent  three  rooms  and  upwards.  The  great 
proportion  of  houses  containing  a  email  number  of  rooms  is  prin- 
«ipiiiljr  due  to  the  large  number  of  temporary  residences  of  caJico, 
■canvas  and  heeaian  in  use  on  the  various  goldfields  of  the  State. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  inmates  of  houses  of  various  sieefl  are 
furnished  in  the  annexed  table,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  about 
21  percent  were  Uving  in  residences  containing  lees  than  three  roonu, 
and  about  79  per  cent,  in  those  consisting  of  three  rooms  and 
upwards ; — 


Occutded 

HWUH. 

lnm.t... 

"""S^WuitoJ^""  '" 

S^n.^. 

toUl 
•pecUlHl. 

"SIS?' 

fe=.    :: 

Three  Bud  four  rooms 

Five  Mid  six  rooms 

.Seven  tu  ten  rooms 

Eleven  t"  fifteen  rooms 
.Sixteen  to  twenty  rooms 
Ov«r    twenty    rooms 

13,804 
6,75B 

16.504 
7.129 
2,814 
640 
221 
208 

18.987 
17388 
66,930 
38,619 
19,168 
6.I<I2 
3„109 
5.776 

10-73 
10 '12 
37-84 
21-84 
10-83 
3-51J 
1-87 
3-27 

1-38 
2-65 
4-06 
5-42 

6-81 
!r67 
14-97 

27-76 

Total  Bpecilied       

48.078 

17G.868 

100-00 

3-68 

Unspecified           

431 

1,431 

3-32 

(!r«nd   TnUI 

48.506 

178.289 

3  68 

In  addition  to  those  residing  ashore,  there  were  at  the  date  ot  the 
Census  4,101:4  persons  living  on  board  of  vessels  of  various  kinds  in 
Western  Australian  waters,  particulars  relative  to  these  being  as 
follows : — 


.StMmers  

Sbipa,  Uarcgues,  and  Rani uen lines 
Brigs,  Unganlinee  and  Srliouners , , 
Ketches,  Cutters.  Smscks.  Liiggen, 

etc.  

Uulka  and  Dredges 

Total       I 


N.l 

Penon.  on  Bo«d. 

Tqnnsgf. 

Mala.  1  FcniiJn.     ToUl. 

46 

39.664 
28.932 
2.147 

1369  1        485       2^(44 
363  !           5         368 
618  '          15           533 

183 

a 

2,402 

898  ■            -1  '        !MMI 
19  1            4             23 

«» 

73,145 

3.657  ,        5U        4.168 

Ages.  '■'i  "1    "" 

The  following  table  furnighes  details  conceming.the  ages  of  the 
people :  — 


..'..   ... ■  ■ 

.     ¥*!-■ 

FernalH. 

TaUL 

Under  1  >-«i,r         

2,572 

83S6 

17,747 

0  re»rs  and  under  15           

Sywn&nilunder3U 

5.84H 

12lil37 

W    ..               ..      21               

1.957 

1.278 

3.235 

T.rt»l  under  21         

36^9I> 

33.552 

69.442 

■21  ytttrxand  under  2B 

9S84 

6.<l(ll 

1S3S6 

14345 

7.298 

22,143 

35    „                 „      40 

12.441 

5^122 

17,763 

4;i    ..                 „      « 

.1„191 

43    ,.                 „      B» 

5.22(1 

2,151 

0"    ..                 ,.      55 

3.4fi3 

1.678 

fi.131 

5S    ,.                 ,.      611 

1.177 

.t.488 

711    ..                 .,      75 

6'I2 

27)1 

73    ..                 ..      8(1 

433 

H5    ..              „     im 

.1(1 

21 

51 

IMt     ..                   „       its 

.1 

!)S     „                    ..     HHI 

rnspe-ifipl   AdiiltR            

261 

31 

2!»2 

Tr.tal  '^1  and  iipwanla 

7(J.!I85 

37.(.,7 

1I4.(W2 

<:raN<l  Total         

113.875 

71.24!t 

lH4.r24 

Out  of  tile  tiitjii  population  iif  1H4.124,  no  fewer  thiin  ll4.5K2.or 
iibout  (12  per  ci'nt..  were  of  the  «ge  of  2 1  and  upwards,  the  percentiiges 
in  the  nises  of  itndes  nntl  feitmles  sepnrutely  being  GK  anil  .5.'t  respec- 
tively. 'Die  ({iiiiiijiienninl  age  group  containing  the  lurgest  number 
of  pcrwuiH  wiia  tlmt  of  "  2.5  years  and  under  ;f(l,"  the  t<ital  therein 
amounting  to  24,411!!,  while  the  group  -  .10  years  and  under  .'15,"  with 
22.14.'(.  Hjin  second  in  order  of  iiiiportiince.  Between  the  ages  of  21 
and  4.">  tiiere  were  »2.40-1  persona,  or  almost  exactly  50  per  rent,  of 
the  totiil  population  The  average  ages  at  the  date  of  the  Census 
were  :   Males,  2H-01  ;  Fediales.  2;t-21  :   Persons.  2(il."). 

A  popidar  division  of  the  male  jiupulation,  based  on  their  bread- 
winning  ea])abilities.  ge|>arates  them  into  three  groups,  according  ns 
they  are  of  "dependent  age."  "supporting  age."  or  'old  age."  The 
result  of  such  a  classifieation  for  this  State  is  aa  follows : — 


Prriod  »(  UIp. 


I'nder    13   ymw 
/.J  ,i«ra  a/irf  iinrler  (i.l 
ffS  ymrs  ami  apwaribi 


Dependent  tge 
SupportinR  •«• 
Old  ■■• 


Tlie  following  is  a  aomewhut  similar  clasaiti cation  of  the  female 
pupulution.  based,  however,  on  reproductive  instead  of  on  bread- 
winninf:;  capabilities : — 


II  ■tatS' 


15   years  and   uniler  All 
511  years «nd  iipnarcts  .. 

..      Immature 

..      Iteprcsluctive     .. 

..   '  KlerilP 

2C.42S 

4,8ati 

37  OH 
5614 

6-77 

Total 

71.24!l 

100  0(1 

TliP  number  nf  persons  aged  fi5  years  and  upwards  at  the  dot« 
of  till-  (eneiiH  was  .'l.:t2'2.  of  whom  2.2i>V  were  males,  and  l.Oli.^  fenialee. 

The  nmnlier  of  males  at  what  hiis  Iwen  termed  "  Military-  age," 
that  is.  between  20  and  40,  was  at  the  ilatf  of  the  C«nBtia  54.9411.  or 
iiImiuI  .Hi  per  cent,  of  the  U>Ui\  population. 
liirlhi-laff.!. 

The  following  table  givi«  ;i  eliissificiition  of  t!ic  population  aotoul- 
iiig  lo  biithpliite  ;— 


mmimaiaUh  :f  Anitln 
Wmtern  .Australia 
Nnw  ((••■itli  Wain 


«*J.'>. 

Kr.n^, 

Tuul. 

2ii,5«P 

20.134 

5:i.r>6.t 

I4.i:i2 

1.474 

1,1  :it 

2.5i)r> 

!M>Wi 

r,jti;4 

u\:itiM 

«1 

Ml 

7!..'.5H          T,ii.X>: 

\2t\,\l&2 

1.7.-.7 

•2\ 

7:!.ri:tii 

5ii;t57 

i-jti.ri!).'! 

Knnlai"l  (iiiHudi 
lsl»i.ai<'llHle' 

^altw  liTii-liKlini: 
So.lla.iiHmHii.li 

\tatil      . 
Isle  ..{  Ar 
t-Sliptlan 

Islw.  SHIly 
■B?!T()rk.ipy 

lr«lan.< 

(Jreat    llritain  (. 

mlHirif^l)' 

Ilmmark  lindn. 

iii>r  Irrlsii 

) 

Birtl^iacM  — continued. 


BmhpiH. 

lUlM. 

F,u^ 

IMd. 

367 

1,396 

S8 

1.354 

16 

3 

143 

9 

ISl 

39 

764 

1       Other  Earop«MO  oWtriw 

39 

117 

TotoJ.  Europa 

33,632 

13.996 

47,637 

A«l— 

British  India            

625 

123 

748 

Btnita   SettlamenlB            

323 

9 

332 

AlrhftniBtui              

361 

209 

867 

226 

330 

Other  Asiatic  Countries 

427 

16 

443 

Total,  Aaia           

4,416 

394 

4,810 

Amu— 

Ohw  Culony             

16 

43 

Othei-  African  Countrie* 

Tfl 

47 

133 

ToUJ,  Africa        

160 

83 

243 

626 

132 

668 

Other  American  Countries 

187 

39 

326 

Total,  America 

918 

233 

laoi 

182 

136 

317 

i:M.jdfied             

200 

42 

243 

(JHAND  Total 

113,878 

71,249 

184,134 

The  We«t«m  Australian  bom  portioD  of  the  population  at  the 
date  of  the  Census  numbered  only  55,61)3  persons  (26,529  males  and 
26,134  females),  or  less  than  211  per  cent,  of  the  total.  As  regards  the 
remainder  of  the  population,  Victoria  was  the  ]&rgeBt  contributor,  the 
number  who  claimed  that  State  as  their  birthplace  being  39,4r91,  of 
whom  24,342  were  mules  and  15,149  femalea.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  number  of  Western  Australian  born  malee  exceeded  the 
aumber  of  Victorian  born  by  only  2,187.  Next  to  Victoria  the  largest 
coDtributor  to  the  Western  AuitnUHi  po|nil&tMm.  wblb  England,  with 
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a  total  of  25,376  persons,  17,212  beiiig  males,  and  8,164  femalee. 
Thenloliowed  South  Aiistralia,  16,250;  New  South  Wales,  14,132: 
Ireland,  9,862;  and  Scotland,  5,400.  The  number  of  AustralasiaD 
born  wae  129,693,  or  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 

The  population   under  21   years  of  age  and  of  21   jreare  and 
upwards,  for  variouB  birthplacea,  is  as  follows  : — 


it 


nfitiNeo        gotopSt-g 


s|8s-sa 


Ml 


_■!   !        s-   n- 


I    -". 


fF^^li 


ii0  \    \ 


so 

Between  the  dates  of  the  Censuses  of  1 S9 1  and  1 901  the  popuhtJOB 
of  Western  AuatraUa  increased  by  134,342  persona,  of  whom  onlf 
34,838  were  what  may  be  t«rraed  the  natural  increase  of  the  State, 
bong  the  e.^c«e8  of  those  born  within  its  boundaries  over  the  number 
of  Western  Australian  bom  who  died  or  left  the  Ktate  during  the 
decade,  whilst  those  residents  of  Western  Australia  who  claimed  to 
bave  first  seen  the  light  in  one  or  other  of  the  five  remaining  States 
of  tliB  Commonwealth  increased. during  the  same  period  by  71,319. 
If  to  these  figuns  there  be  added  the  increase  of  2,5u7  amongst  those 
who  recorded  their  birthplaces  as  New  Zealand  or  Fiji,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  has  been  in  all  a  net  gain  of  9S,fil4  in  the  Australasian  bom 
population  of  the  State,  leaving  a  balance  of  35.728  due  to  increases 
amongst  those  born  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Of  this  balance,  32,148  are  accounted  for  by  additions  to  the 
numbers  of  European  birth,  the  number  bom  in  Ureat  Britain  having 
increased  by  no  fewer  than  27,015,  those  bom  in  Italy  by  1,318, 
those  in  Germany  by  1.232,  and  those  in  Sweden  and  Norway 
by  970,  while  increases  of  3M  and  318  were  experienced  in  the  number 
who  hailed  from  Auatria-Hungarj-  and  Russia  respectively.  The 
nativesof  Denmark  showed  an  advance  of  278,  France  1H2,  and  Oreece 
131,  the  remaining  31o  )>eing  distributed  amongst — Switrerlund,  10.1; 
Spain,  C2 ;  Portugal.  30 ;  Belgium ,  2(> ;  Holland,  22 ;  and  other  minor 
European  States.  72. 

Of  the  remainder,  the  .Xsiatic  born  were  responsible  for  an  in- 
crease of  2..'J41.  the  principal  contributors  thereto  being  .lapan,  HOT  ; 
China,  5ril  ;  and  British  India,  503.  Those  bom  in  Africa  increased 
by  only  124,  while  the  n»ml>er  of  American  born  experienced  a  gain 
of  77.3".  of  which  1H9  were  due  to  Canada,  .\dvnnw8  of  13  in  the 
number  born  in  Polynesia,  203  in  the  number  bom  at  se;i.  and  I2li  in 
the  number  of  th<«c  whose  birthplaces  were  unspecified,  make  up  the 
342  which  constitiU«  the  balance  of  the  Uital  gain. 

I'artiiHil.irs  n'liitivc  to  religions  are  as  follows  ; — 


— CimiHTUs— 

Church  i.f  Knirland 

.Ueth'idint 

Prmliyterian 

OinirreKatiiiiiaJ 

Ita'itist 

Cliiin-h   nf  Christ 


■2.<JU 
1  M!i 
l.ll!Nl 
1,70,1 
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Hel  ill  iints — c  on  ti  n  ued. 


— Chrbtia  s— (««(in  ued. 

Pralwtant  (un'lenned)  " 
BiHnan  Cktholic 
Greek  Cathcilic     .. 
CathiJtc  (undefined)      .. 
Other  ChnstianB 

— XOS-TII BWTIA  N  — 

Jew,   Hebrew,   Israelite 

MBhimwd&n 

»ud.lhi8t 

Oitifurian 

Knvtlunker 

-So    IlKLUlUlN- 


M 

24.623 

1S.!I61 

3-2.1 

•"" 

_  .     i.. 

In  the  case  of  tlie  i|Ticrv  relating  to  religion,  it  nas  iigreod  iit  the 
Conference  of  StatiHticiann  thct  the  fnrnighing  of  an  aiiKwi'i-  sluuild 
be  optional,  and  that  anv  [M^rson  having  an  objeclion  l<>  staling  liJB 
or  her  religions  belief  might  wrile  the  word  ""  ohjeel  "  in  the  colnnin 
provided  for  Religion,  ;t.or»;!  jieraons  availed!  theriis.-lves  -i  iliis  jiro- 
viaion.  and  as  in  l.()2l>  other  eauen  no  enlrv  of  anv  wnt  "as  tnaile, 
there  remain  INO.Ill.")  pci'sons  who  pinfeiwed  sonie  fonn  cither  of 
belief  orihshelief.  Of  lliis  nninber  7-"i.r,.-)l  pn.fessMl  adhereiK'e  to  thi- 
Chnrcii  of  Kngland.  H).:>H4  |i,  the  iioiuari  (■atb..lie  Clinrch  ;  ■J-I..-.40 
to  the  viirinns  divisions  of  the  now-  amalgamate!  .\h-th'-li=ii  Chiireb. 
and  14.71)7  to  the  Prenhyterian  Chun-h.  In  ad.litioii  to  the  4i)..">s| 
ahown  above  as  lielr.nging  to  ibc  Itomaii  ("atholie  ( 'liinrh,  (h<'r.-  «ere 
1,309  relumed  simply  as  "  Calholies."  the  iiiiijoritv  "\  \\\w\\\  swu- 
probably  Roman  CrtthoJics,  If  these  l>e  iKWe»\  \n  A,  \\w  \V»\\«^ 
Caiho/ic  total  will  than  amount  to  41,W!I3,  '         '     '-"^"^'c'^"- 


Conjugal  CondiHon. 

The  attached  taUe  furDishes  particulaiv  coQceriuDg  Conjugal 
Condition  in  conjunction  with  age ; — 
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Under  the  law  of  England,  which  in  this  respect  holds  good 
:al8D  in  this  State,  an  infant  who  has  reached  the  age  of  14  years, 
if  a  male,  or  13  years,  if  a  female,  can  contract  a  valid  marriag& 
The  youngest  age,  however,  at  which  persons  were  returned  on 
the  Oensua  Schedules  of  this  State  oa  married  was  15  in  the  case 
-of  females  and  16  in  the  case  of  males,  there  being  one  recorded 
in  the  former  instance  and  two  in  the  latter.  Mty-five  only  (A 
the  married  males  were  under  21  yeais  of  age,  as  compared  with 
720  of  the  married  females,  whilst  there  were  in  the  State  5,020 
more  married  males  of  all  ages  than  married  females.  The  dis- 
proportion between  the  number  of  the  "  never  married "  males 
and  females  of  adult  age  is  very  marked.  Thus,  the  number  of 
never  married  males,  aged  21  and  upwards,  was  41,624,  while  the 
number  of  females  of  31  and  upwards,  ajmilarly  situated,  amounted 
to  only  8,176,  proportionately  about  one-fifth.  A  sUght  excess  of 
females,  however,  occurs  in  the  case  of  widowed  persons,  the 
number  of  widows  exceeding  the  number  of  widowers  by  180; 
but  amongst  the  divorced,  and  also  amongst  those  whose  conjugal 
-condition  was  unspecified,  the  males  again  largely  preponderate. 


In  the  folbwing  table  the  population  has  been  tabulated  accord- 
ing to  Education  in  conjunction  with  age : — 


DtflM  (4  EduMUon. 

3j°ttit. 

under 

"uE" 

"ST 

S 

|| 

Total. 

B««d  and  Write— 

Malm      .. 

Femalea.. 
BmkI  only— 

Mala      .. 

FsmalBB.. 

fortifK  Langvate  onlv— 
R«ad  and  Writ«— 

Main      .. 

204 

an 

340 
313 

11.006  i    9.885 
11,031  1    8^36 

687            « 
679           24 

1 

14  '     ai4 

69.759 
3B.682 

558 

488 

3.576 

223 

49 
5 

3.3U5 

1.071 

481 
197 

114 

28 

10 

33 
14 

112 
3 

90,968 
S5,138 

1.627 
1.404 

V313 
241 

Bl 
6 

1«.«87 
14.048 

739 
362 

FeinalM.. 

CtaDot  read- 
Malm      .. 
FeraaJw.. 

Not  Btated- 
Halrn      .. 
Fttnaie... 

6.S36 
6,741 

4.S03 
4,653 

21 
44 

..                     2 

1,430         280 
1.434          13S 

77             .18 
77  ,         41 

Total- 

SS=.::    :;J 

6.836 
6,741 

B.368 

aj2i 

13.214 
13,121 

10, MM 
&.4&4 

"Ci.TU 

^■^^1 

Out  of  the  total  population  of  184,124.  the  degree  of  educatioQ 
(rf  l.Oill  was  unspecified.  Of  the  remaining  183,033.  there  wore 
I4li,15(>  who  were  able  to  read  and  write  English,  ,').031  who  oould 
read  English  bnt  not  write  it,  3054  who  could  read  and  write  aome 
Foreign  Language,  but  could  not  read  English,  and  57  who  could 
read  some  Foreign  language  but  could  not  write  it  nor  yet  read 
Bngtish.  while  .')0,735  were  returned  as  being  unable  to  read  any 
language.  Of  these  latter,  however,  no  fewer  than  23,033,  or  about 
75  ppr  cent.,  were  under  the  age  of  6  years. 


I'arEicuUrs  relative  t<i  the  number  of  children  recdving  instruc- 
n  arc  as  follows  : — 


PI 

r,.  of  Iiulr 

,„.,. 

S 

:-: 

nynn 
under  £1. 

"ss^- 

Total, 

«,.,.  Sr..,.. 

(Main 

ezii 

0.0*7 

603 

ia476 

))2S 

S.OSI 

0,404 

PHv.lv  Nfho 

;uiio>   .. 

•'penMik*.. 

.146 

■.11  IMVM 

(Main      .. 

I.77« 

ISl 

tlM 

■SFMn.l«.. 

I8fl 

tOM 

&a46 

Al  IKMn" 

36& 

1 

.228 

.4S» 

HrliffH  iiiK  Kl 

21 

"i 

142 

i<  liHIr,,.. 

-(PonilH.. 

100 

u 

T.1U1    nT,'lv 

~^to" 

!S 

AV 

i 

Iti 

It  will  he  8f.'ii.  therefore,  tliat  out  of  a  total  of  2il,432  children 
receiving  instnifiiiin  at  the  date  of  the  Census.  iy,!l7ll,  or  about  r.8 
percent.,  were  being  educated  at  State  Schimls;  4,7Wt.  or  almost  ifl  per 
cent.,  lit  Denimii national  Schools  ;  S.'ifiT,  or  slightly  over  9  per  rent., 
at  home  :  1.'*]7.  or  rather  more  than  li  per  cent.,  at  private  schools; 
while  ill  the  cnw  of  37H  children,  or  somewhat  lee^  than  one  per  cent, 
of  the  lotjil.  the  wortl  "  scholar  "  was  inserted  on  the  schedule,  but  the 
nature  of  the  place  of  instruction  was  unspecified. 

The  number  iif  chilrlren  of  school  age  (l5  years  and  under  14)  who 
were  not  recunletl  us  receiving  instruction  of  any  kind  was  2,002,  of 
whom  '.tS4  were  males  and  ].HIH  females. 


I^iKfth  of  Httidence. 

The  nnir  qimtinn  asked  on  the  1901  Census  Schedule  that  was 
nut  hielndni on  that  for  1891.  wM(«»«4»^i»(lto\h%  W^Vot  v«iv- 
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(ience  in  Western  Australia  of  persona  not  born  in  the  State. 
result  of  the  iniguirv  was  as  follim-s  : — 


r^iKtli  of  Knlilciii 


Unde^  5  y(»rs 
5  ycare  and  unii 


60    „  „      «B 

65    ,.  „      711 

70  yf&rs  and  upwards 


L'nBpecitied 
n  extern  AiiR 


T.rtal 


5,1143  I 
3,352  ; 
4,036  I 


D  I    184.124 


Excluding  from  the  total  population  of  184,124  the  niinil>er  of 
Western  Australian  born,  viz.,  52,K().'!,  and  also  ],5C4  whoee  length 
of  residence  was  unspecified,  there  remain  129,897  inimiierants  to 
Western  Australia  whose  length  of  residence  therein  was  duly  supplied. 
Of  this  number.  lifi.liOS.  or  more  than  51  per  cent.,  had  resided  in  the 
State  le«s  than  five  years,  while  4 7, 12S  others,  or  about  ;!t;  per  cent., 
had  been  more  than  five  but  less  than  10  years. 

,Vj'cjtn<ss  and  Infirraily. 
One  of  the  heads  of  int|niry  on  the  Census  Schedule  related  to 
the  number  of  persons  who,  at  the  date  of  the  fensiis.  were  laid  up  or 
unable  to  follow  their  usual  oeeupations  owing  to  aipkness  or  the 
result  of  accidents,  and  also  the  number  who  at  that  date  were  deaf 
and  dumb  or  blind.     The  particulars  furnishe<l  were  as  follow.*  :— 


1.144 

4S2 

20 

10 
34 

l.4!P5 

:,:,2 

,,Gt>oglc 


The  fdlowing  table  fumishee,  in  a  summatiBed  form,  a  classifica'- 
tioa  of  the  popubtion  according  to  occupation  :— 


Oeoupatlon. 

Ftmiia. 

Tow. 

am. 

SMOOK  A.-BEKAD.WINNKES. 

ToUl.  Clu)  I 

6.103 

1,9M 

7.067 

Toui,ciMn. 

1,M0 

3:662 

6:661 

*STa 

M)30 

11.303 

SHcnliUn  on  ijhinee  sTinU 

tfiii[a«Hl  In  ttong*         

T<>tal,aMiin. 

71 

.' 

io,£ao 

1.623 

n.«w 

„        poital.     Itkgrmph.    ud     telephone 

228 

tlmmBgt«.ac 

.  ■Mti.atmrv. 

1 

10,730 

266 

10.9W 

use 

J 

Engaged  li.  con.In.rtlOD  of  buUdln^  ro>d>. 

Ur^aSTmUndi^tHUlpunnlu     ,.         .. 

3.016 

11 

T-«'  ^  ^ 

1«.«02 

2.208 

21.810 
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Occupations — con  tin  ued . 


Cll». 

M^. 

r«^. 

ToUJ. 

VI. 

P«nauiT  PBODvonu— 

KniMnd  In  uricultunl  pnniilu 

■■        lomtrjr 

mining  and  quuirlnj 

T0UI.C1U1VI 

Ssinioii  B.— DEPBNOBKT9 .-   NON-BRKAD 
WIN  NEBS. 

B.322 

86 

106 

a|i78 

I'.na 

i 

j|l77 

36.081 

*n 

36.572 

vu. 

207 

.17 

32. 

8S.38£ 

13.480          B8.871 

■vnL 

DtpMdent  oa  DMunI  luudlwu 

20.000 

67.036 

B2.0B6 

i.floa 

Crtmlrul  eU«  (under  kgil  deWoUoni 

QUMD  TOIIL                

'■Jii 

XT,1M 

67.871 

S4.S0O 

SM 

ISO 

463 

112,876 

Ti.MO 

184.1E4 

It  will  be  seen  thst  98,871,  or  about  63  per  cent,  of  the  total 
populatioD,  have  been  classed  as  bread-winners,  and  84.800  as  depend- 
«nta  Of  the  453  who  did  not  supply  the  required  particular*,  tbf 
majority  would  probably  be  found  to  belong  to  the  former  class. 

The  number  of  male  bread-winners  was  85.382,  or  about  76  per 
•cent  of  the  total  number  of  males ;  while  in  the  case  of  females  the 
nwnber  of  bread-winners  amounted  to  13.489.  or  about  19  per  cent, 
■of  the  female  total. 

Amongst  bread-winners,  the  class  which  contained  the  largest 
number  of  persons  was  that  of  Primary  Producers,  which  embraces 
the  occupations  connected  with  the  Agricultural,  Pastoral,  Timber, 
Mining,  and  other  natural  rcsourcea  of  the  State.  The  aggregate  for 
this  class  was  35. .^72,  or  about  38  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
liread -winners.  Mining  and  Quarrying,  with  10.8.18.  and  .Agricultural 
Pursuits,  with  8,fi07,  being  the  largest  contributors. 

The  next  in  order  of  importance  was  the  Industrial  Class,  with  a 
total  of  21.810.  followed  in  order  by  the  Commercial,  with  11,811.1 ; 
Domestic,  with  11.303  ;  Transport  and  C'Ommunication.  with  10,1>92. 
and  Professional,  with  7.0fi7.  while  324  were  retrimed  as  l)eing  of 
independent  meAns. 
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Chinm.  '      -[ 

With  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  number  of  persons  of  Cliinew  net 
in  the  commimity,  iustnictions  were  given  in  connection  vrith  tlw 
Census  enumeration  that  all  Chinese  should  on  the  Schedules  b» 
marked  C,  and  all  half-caste  Chinese  C.H.C.,  whether  bom  in  ChuM 
ot  not. 

The  result  of  the  investigation  was  as  follows : — 


»Um, 

nolle*. 

Tol»L 

Chinae— 

Full-blood«d 

Hdi-nrte 

l.fi03 
33 

18 
25 

1.521 
48 

TirtmJ 

1.B26 

43 

l.S6l> 

.  Of  the  1,531  full-bloodod  Chinese,  l,4Gr>  were  bom  in  China,  44 
in  other  Asiatic  countries,  and  11  in  Australasia,  while  in  one  case  ths 
birthplace  was  unspecified.  Of  the  48  half-castes,  43  were  bom  in 
Australasia,  three  in  China,  and  two  in  other  Asiatic  countries. 

Aborigivals. 

As  mentioned  on  page  13,  particulars  relating  to  full-blooded 
Aboriginals  have  been  excluded  from  all  the  tables  respecting  the 
general  population,  given  on  the  foregoing  pages. 

Instructions  were  given  to  the  Census  Sub-enumerators  to  count 
all  civilised  or  senii<iviliged  Aboriginals,  that  is,  all  who  were  either 
in  the  employ  of  whites  or  else  were  living  in  close  proximity  to  the 
settlements  of  whites.  They  were  at  the  same  time  instructed  that 
no  attempt  need  be  made  to  enumerate  those  who  were  living  in  a 
wild  state.     The  numbers  recorded  were  as  follows  r — 


P«1H:ul«.. 

lU^ 

F«nu«. 

ToUl. 

AhoriginaU— 

HM-aau- 

2,!>33 
492 

2,338 
459 

6.261 
Ml 

TnUll 

3,425 

2.787 

fi.212 

Of  the  5,201  full-blooded  .Aboriginals  shown  above.  5,158  were 
born  in  Western  Australia.  77  in  South  Australia.  24  in  Queensland, 
and  two  in  New  ISrnith  Wales.  Of  the  !)51  half-castes.  SI 3 9  were  bom 
in  Western  .\ustralia.  nine  in  South  Austrnlin,  two  in  Victoria,  and. 
one  in  \ew  .South  Wales. 
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5— VITAL  STATISTICS. 
A.— Birth-*. 

An  interesting  fart  noticeable  in  all  birth  statistics,  and  one  which, 
tip  U>  the  present  time,  eannot  be  said  to  have  been  in  an}*  way  satis- 
factorily  explained,  is  the  preponderance  of  male  over  female  births. 
Several  ingenious  theories  have  l)een  advanced  to  account  for  it,  hut 
the  difficulty  of  practically  testing  any  of  them  has.  np  to  the  present 
at  nil  events,  prevented  the  solution  of  (he  problem. 

The  total  number  of  births  (exclusive  of  still-births)  legistertd  in 
Western  Australia  during  1901  was  5.71?*,  consisting  of  2.!)4(i  boys 
and  2,772  girls — an  inci-ease  of  204  on  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  registered  in  each  of  the  ten 
years.  1«92  to  ISKtI.  the  birth-rate  per  1,000  of  the  mean  population, 
or  "  crude  "  birth-rnte,  and  also  the  numt>er  of  male  births  to  each 
100  females  for  each  year ;— 


Vcur 

cluilTe  of  lUl 

-blrttiu. 

pupiiU- 

miluto 

M^. 

Femtln. 

TOUJ. 

laaHet. 

IH'J-i             

18!»3             

1,U7() 

3,113 

34-24 

9T3B 

1S'J4             

28-2!» 

ISlKi             

1,435 

2,782 

22-67 

106-03 

■i.mti 

4.021 

20-80 

l.-*'J!»             

2.r^i(i 

•2.s:^s 

0,174 

:i()-7» 

103-86 

HXIIl             

■J.7H'J 

2,660 

0,404 

30-80 

104-60 

■2. '.mi 

2.772 

311-32 

1116 -28 

TuUl 

IK.71« 

l7,H6fi 

3li.eT.T 

■J«-!I2 

104-83 

The  highest  point  reacht^l  by  the  birth-rate  during  the  ten  years 
was  that  attained  in  IKll.'t,  when  the  rate  Bt<xid  at  34*24  per  1,000  of 
mean  population  During  each  of  the  three  succeeding  years  a  rapid 
decline  was  experienced,  the  lowest  rate  for  the  ten  years  being  that 
recorded  for  IH'JIJ,  which  amonnted  to  no  more  than  22-li7,  or  about 
two-thirds  of  that  for  1H'J;(.  From  IK'JH  onwards  to  I'JOO  a  con- 
tinuous improvement  tiwk  place,  the  rate  for  the  latter  vcar  reaching 
.{0  HO.  In  lllOl  there  was  a  slight  decline  t«  SO.'iS.  The  rapid  fall 
and  subseijuent  rise  in  the  birth-rate  between  the  years  If'.l.'i  and 
1900  were,  of  course,  due  ti)  the  variations  in  the  constitution  of  the 
jiopiilation  dnring  these  years.  Im>nglit  about  by  migration.  Tlie 
large  influx  <if  males  during  the  earlier  years  increiised  the  mean 
population  on  which  the  rutcH  were  based,  without  exerting  ii  corres- 
[londing  infliieme  on  the  numlier  of  births  In  the  later  years,  the 
diminution  in  the  stream  of  male  immigration,  eornbinetl  with  the 
advent  of  the  wives  of  married  men  and  the  prospective  wives  of  those 
who  were  unmarried,  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  rate  to  gradually 
rise  a^in. 
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It  wiU  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  female  lutha  ei- 
eeeded  the  male  in  only  one  year  out  of  the  ten  under  review,  vii., 
in  the  record  year  of  1893  ;  whiUt  in  the  yean  immediately  [oweding 
and  succeeding  this,  the  preponderance  of  male  births  was  ezception- 
•Uy  large.  'Dddng  the  total  births  for  ten  years,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  mole  births  exceeded  the  female  by  rather  more  than  IJ  ptt 
cent 

The  number  of  births  per  1,000  of  the  mean  population,  or  vhat 
is  known  as  the  "  crude '  birth-rate,  is  that  whicn  is  generally  given 
in  stBtistical  pubUcations  as  the  birth-rate  of  any  particular  com- 
munity. When  referring  to  the  same  place  for  periods  not  far  apart 
such  rates  are  no  doubt  useful  and  comparable,  though  this  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  when  the  rates  of  different  countries,  or  of  the 
same  country  at  periods  far  apart,  are  compared  with  a  view  (o 
ascertaining  the  relative  fecundity.  In  such  cases  it  is  evident  that 
allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  distribution  of  population 
according  to  age,  sex,  and  conjugal  condition.  Probably  the  most 
correct  method  of  exhibiting  the  true  birth-rate  is  by  what  is  termed 
the  '  refined  °  birth-rate,  namely,  that  based  upon  the  number  of 
women  in  the  population  of  child-bearing  age,  that  is  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  50,  the  legitimate  birth-rate  being  based  upon  the 
number  of  married,  and  the  illegitimate  rate  upon  the  number  cf 
unmsjried  women.  The  difficulty,  however,  of  obtaining  statistics 
of  the  ages  and  conjugal  condition  of  the  population  for  interoennl 
years  prevents  this  method  from  coming  into  general  use. 

On  page  37  will  be  seen  a  table  giving,  for  the  year  1901,  legiti- 
mate and  ill^timate  rates  at  various  ages,  based  on  the  results  of 
the  Census  of  3Ut  March,  1901. 

Births  in  Seatont. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  births  registered  quar- 
terly in  Western  Australia  for  each  of  the  ten  years,  1892  to  1901  :— 


1693 
IS93 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1S98 
1899 
1900 
1901 

Total 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  births  are  most  i 
the  September  quarter,  and  least  frequent  in  that  ending  31st  March. 


Numter 

of  Blrthf  nslilcm]  lo  Um  quutct 
CDdtd  on  ttM  UM  day  ol 

"■•SX" 

tsr 

Much. 

Dsonber. 

2.^6 

48.1 

531 

578 

1,848 

478 

354 

581 

502 

-2,113 

4!P7 

fiOl 

m\ 

2,173 

.^71 

fi!l5 

7fil 

7S5 

2,783 

834 

1.117 

1.031 

*m\ 

1.151 

1,187 

\^92 

1.268 

4,<168 

1.327 

i.:!i)8 

5,174 

1.M1 

1.4112 

1.339 

I..?fi2 

5,454 

i,:t7i 

1,455 

1.538 

l^t-W 

5.718 

H.lVl 

,.»r 

!>,900 

9.2n4 

36J17$ 
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The  following  table  shows  the  average  number  of  births  regis- 
tered in  each  month  during  the  four  years,  1898  to  1901  :— 


Fabriury 
Ibrch 

July 

S«pt«[nber 

October 

Novembar 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  July  is  the  month  in 
which  births  are  moet  numerous,  the  average  for  that  month  for  the 
four  ye&rs  under  review  being  485.  This  was  closely  followed  by  the 
August  average  of  479.  May  and  September,  with  450  each  (only 
d  above  the  monthly  average  of  444),  came  next  in  order;  whilst 
February,  partly  on  account  of  it«  being  the  shortest  month, 
averages  the  least,  namely,  397.  The  daily  average  birth-rate  of 
the  State  for  the  four  years  is  14'60. 


MetTopolilan  and  ExtTa-Melropolilan  Birth-rales. 
The  metropolitan  and   extra-metropolitan  birth-rates  for  each 
of  the  four  years,  1898  to  1901.  are  as  follows:— 


Birttu  nfrirtcred. 

1  Perth  ind 

Suburt.. 

Tlig  whole  StaU. 

'surab^r 

Ptr  1.000 

Number. 

Ftt  IfiOO 

1  Per  1.000 
Number,      ol  mMO 

i.2sr. 

1.240 

1       1.3(14 

37-42 

36-58 
35  02 

3.629 

.1.90R 
4.214 
4.414 

27-24 

29-18 
29-74 

Tim 

4.96ft           29-40 
S.174         30-70 
5.454         30-80 
5.718         30-32 

Thrmighout  the  period  imder  r 
suburbs  lias  exci.-edcd  that  of  the  r 


pw  the  birth-rat*'  of  Perth  and 
ainder  of  the  Stjite.  the  excess 


per  1,000  of  the  mean.pppulatioii  varjiing  {Fom  1018  in  1898  to  S-38 
in  1900,  and  averaging  7'lli  for  the  four  years. 

The  excess  of  the  metropolitan  over  the  extra-metropolitan  birth- 
rate is  due  to  various  causes,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  ths 
age  and  sex  constitution  of  the  respective  populations,  the  existenoe 
in  Perth  of  an  institution  for  lying-in  caites.  and  the  fact  that  medJcal 
and  other  attendance  are  more  readily  procurable  in  the  city  than  in 
some  of  the  outlying  districts. 


TiviTu  and  TripUtt. 

During  the  five  years,  I8D7  to  1901.  317  instances  of  twins  and 
two  of  triplets  were  registered  in  Western  Australia.  In  each  of  the 
cases  of  triplets  all  three  of  the  children  were  born  alive  ;  but  out  of  the 
317  ca«ea  of  twins  no  fewer  than  3<)  of  the  children  were  atill-bom, 
IS  being  males  and  11  females.  The  following  statement  gives  the 
number  of  cases  of  twins  and  triplets  which  occurred  in  each  of  the 
live  years,  and  the  percentage  of  the  mothers  who  bore  more  than  one 
child  at  a  birth  on  the  total  number  giving  birth  to  children  during 
each  year : — 


Vbt. 

Numbs  al  LItc-UMIh. 

M.ln.    1  Ttaakt. 

ToUl. 

1897       

1898       

1899       

1900       

1901 

46 

68 
•68 
64 

-J 
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67     1         64 
66     '         66 
72              SI 
69             71 

88 
131 
133 
123 
140 

1-18 
]-3» 
1-33 
119 

1-29 

T..t^  for  5  years  .. 

31!) 

324            290 

614 

1-2T 

Slill-birlli*. 

In  dealing  with  statistics  of  births  and  deaths,  care  must  be 
taken  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  stillbirths  have  been  treated 
in  tb^r  compilation.  In  Rngfand.  as  is  also  the  cusr  in  most  of  the 
British  posscasions.  ineiuding  Wealprn  Australia,  stillbirths  :ire  ex- 
cluded from  all  ordinary  returns  of  births  and  deaths,  whereas  r>n  the 
Continent  of  Phiro|)e,  they  are  in  some  ciisi«  inclnde<l  in  knh.  The 
r^stratioii  of  Htill-births  is  not  praetiseri  in  any  of  the  Australasian 
States  exce|)t  U'estcrn  .Australia,  where  they  are  registeretl  both  aa 
births  and  also  as  deaths,  hut.  im  before  stated,  are  excliidiil  friim  all 
returns  of  births  and  dciUlis.  except  those  specially  dealing  witii  still- 
births. 
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The  foUDwing  tftUe  showB  the  number  of  atiU-fairthi  tegiitered  in 
eaeh  of  the  five  yean,  1897tol901,  the  percentage  of  the  total  number 
of  Inrthi  (including  still)  in  each  caae,  and  abo  the  number  of  males 
to  each  100  fem^es :— 


Tsa- 

Svmlmit 

^ 

1S9S 

74 

M 

138 

137-04 

18B9 

sa 

77 

1S« 

3-98 

fW-4S 

97 

1991              ..         .. 

103 

m-67 

ToU      .. 

410 

301 

711 

3-7S 

136-31 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  during  the  five  jtan 
under  review  about  2}  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  (tf  births  ware 
stilt-bom  cases,  the  percentage  varying  from  year  to  year  within 
Mrly  narrow  limits.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  preponderance 
of  males,  which  has  already  been  commented  on  in  the  case  of 
live-births,  is  very  much  more  marked  amongst  the  stiU-bont,  the 
mtiea  exceeding  the  females  for  the  five  years  by  more  than  36  per 
cent. 

tUeffilimiuy. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  number  of  illegitimate  births 
r^;ist«red  in  each  of  the  ten  years,  1892  to  1901,  the  percentage  on 
the  total  number  of  births  in  each  case,  and  the  number  o{  mues  to 
each  100  females : — 


■sw 

hliihi. 

lOOIciuln. 

.6 

109 

1893 

40 

48 

4-17 

83-33 

48 

SI 

99 

1S96 

60 

96 

IH 

6-61 

63-60 

98 

189S 

111 

248 

133-43 

1899 

I'J4 

130 

■2tH 

4-91 

99-38 

120 

•263 

1901 

111 

100-00 

ToUl 

890 

867 

1,7«7 

4-80 

W2-65 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  number  of  illegitimate 
births  has  varied,  during  the  ten  years  under  review,  between  the 
timits  of  3}  and  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  ref^stered,  the  maxi- 
mUffl  percentage  being  that  of  1892.  and  the  minimum  ^.Wv  ^  \^\. 
In  four  out  of  the  ten  years  the  number  of  ten\a\^  \i\tt.W  ^>^:ff9J^«f^'C&A 


injj  order  of  the  rate  ot  Illegitimacy  for  1901 : — 


a»t«  or  Cdonr. 

"gsr- 

'S^' 

l.-New  South  WaJM 
2,— Tasnonia 
a,— Queensiand 

6,— New  Zmland 
6. -South  Australia 
7.— Weslerti  Australia 

2,712 
293 

848 
1,729 
937 
361 
222 

% 

7-16 
5-94 
5-93 
9 -98 
4-57 
3-96 

Total  Australaf 

ia 

7,102        (        5-75 

It  is  iDteresting  to  note  that,  id  the  case  of  illegitimate  births,  the 
percentage  of  still-born  ie  somewhat  higher  than  amongst  those  that 
are  legitiniate,  although,  as  far  as  the  experience  of  this  State ezt^oda, 
the  difference  is  not  so  marked  as  might  be  expected.  Thus,  for  the 
five  years,  1897  to  1901,  the  figures  are  as  follows  :— 


tttr. 

Urt.    \    8UII-       .^. 
born.    1    bom,    1    '""■ 

d  SUU-born 
on   101^, 

Live- 

still-  '  y  ^,   J^JS?!!*! 

B    .vi 
ISS!    ::j 

s.soe  1      03       3.902 
4,nO       117        4,837 
<m>/     IM        0.008 

M«  /   i*t      s.3aa 

d^tM  /     IBS         B.001 

2-42 
S-0S 

-;(lc 


AnU-nuptial  Conception. 

DurinK  the  year  1901,  out  of  a  total  of  5,718  births  r(»ist«red, 
1643.  or  about  29  per  cent.,  were  Intimate  first-births ;  and  id  413 
of  these  cases  the  birth  of  the  child  occurred  within  nine  months  of 
thexiate  of  marriage.  The  following  table  gives  particulars  for  1901. 
classified  according  to  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  date  of 
marriage  and  that  of  the  birth  of  the  first  child : — 
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Assuminf;  thnt  all  illegitimate  births  arfi  ftTat-\virt\\!v.  »,wi\Va.V  v& 
births  occurring  within  nine  months  of  the  AuVc  ol  «\att\vi^*  ftXft  0ns. 


iflfult  of  sntft-nuptial  oODoeptioD,  the  foUowing  results  for  1901  sn 
obtained: — 


PiMliiiikn. 

Knmli*. 

Urthi. 

1.330 
413 
223 

SS-9B' 
33- IS 
U-90 

Totel,  fint  births 

1386 

100*00 

Aga  of  ParetiU. 
The  ages  of  the  mothers  of  children  vfaoae  births  were 
duiing  1901  were  as  follovs  : — 
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2 

16 
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19 
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16 
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la 
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SI 
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31 
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2 

17 

17 
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2 

4 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  out  of  218  mothers  of 
Ul^timate  children,  no  fewer  than  fil,  or  about  28  per  cent.,  were 
under  the  age  of  21. 

The  ages  of  the  fathers  of  illegitimate  children  arc  not  suppUed 
on  the  birth  certificates  ;  the  ages  in  the  case  of  legitiinat«  births  for 
1901  were  us  follows  : — 
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The  ioUowing  table  exhibits,  for  oertftin.  groups,  the  rdatirfl  sgM 
(tf  the  fathen  and  mothers  of  children  whoae  births  .were  registered 
in  1901 ?- 
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llie  following  table  furnishes  for  1901  the  number  of  legitimate 
iRrths  per  1,000  married  women  in  Tanous  age-groups,  and  th« 
number  of  ill^timate  births  per  1,000  unmarried  women  in  the  same 
groups.  Henumbersof  the  personswhose  ages  or  conjugal  condition 
were  unspecified  on  the  Census  returns  have,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
taUe,  been  distributed  proportionately  amongst  those  specified,  a 
similar  course  being  followed  in  ths  ease  of  the  number  of  mother* 
whose  ages  were  not  stated  on  the  registrBtion  returns.  In  the  com- 
putation of  th«ee  fairthTatee  the  assumption  has  been  made  that,  as 
regards  age  and  conjugal  condition,  the  female^  mean  population  for 
1901  was  distributed  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  population  enu- 
i  on  3l8t  March,  1901 :— 
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Taking  the  LpKitin^^^  '■"'^  liicKJtimatc  births  tog«>tli«r,  thi-  total 
birth-rate  per  1,000  of  female  mean  papulntinn  WliiMU  xVe  6.%»  ^ 
16 and  55  was  IS3SK  r ,     .i  ,.v.^n.vL>. 


Auvtralatian  BirA-ralea. 
From  the  following  taUe,  in  which  the  States  of  the  Craimon- 
wealth  of  Australia  and  the  Colony  of  Kew  Zealand  have  been  amogod 
in  order  of  the  "  crude' '  birth-rates  for  1 901 ,  it  will  be  seen  that  Western 
Australia  with  3032,  eaaily  heads  the  list,  the  next  in  order  being 
Tasmania,  with  2840,  while  South  Australia,  with  2516,  is  the 
lowest: — 


Hittn. 

.u„.o^. 

Number. 

Per  1,000  of 

1.— Weatern  AuMialia 

2.— T«siiumi» 

3— Ouewuland           

4.— New  South  W«lw 

S.— New  ZMland        

6,_Victo™ 

7.— South  AustnJi* 

S,71S 
4,930 
14:308 
37,878 

iSffi 

9,111 

30 
28 
2S 
27 
36 
2B 
25 

33 
40 
28 
60 
34 
78 
IS 

Total.  Auiti«lMia 

123,436 

36-98 

B. — Deaths. 

Of  the  three  divisions  of  Vital  Statistics,  that  dealing  with  Deaths 
is  ^trobably  the  most  important,  as  showing  to  a  certain  extent  the 
^ect  on  the  population  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  live,  and 
thus  suggesting  directions  in  which  these  conditions  may  possibly 
be  ameliorated.  Of  course,  coaclusions  which  might  legitimately  be 
deduced  from  mortality  statistics  in  settled  communities  would 
be.  quite  untenable  in  the  case  of  a  new  country  like  Western  Aus- 
tralia, where  the  dangers  and  privations  incident  to  the  lives  of 
pioneers,  gold  prospectors,  and  miners  naturally  tend  to  bring  about 
an  exceptionally  krge  number  of  deaths. 

The  follo^-ing  table  shows  the  number  of  deaths  r^stered  in 
Western  Australia  during  each  of  the  ten  years,  1S92  to  1901,  and 
the  death-rates  per  1,000  of  mean  population  for  mules,  females,  and 
persons  respectively  : — 
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The  fluctuations  in  the  death-rate  during  the  ten  years  have  been 
much  more  marked  amongst  tlie  males  than  amongst  the  females,  the 
Umits  of  variation  for  the  former  being  a  maximum  of  2043  in  1895, 
and  a  minimum  of  1363  in  1900,  wMst  in  the  case  of  the  latter  a 
maximum  of  1539  was  attained  in  1897  and  a  minimum  of  1108 
in  1900.  In  every  year  during  the  ten  under  review  the  male  death- 
rat«  exceeded  the  female,  the  excess  being  greatest  in  1895,  when  it 
amounted  to  as  much  as  7-58,  and  least  in  1898,  when  it  fell  to  155. 
The  average  male  death-rate  for  the  ten  years  exceeded  the  female  by 
304. 

Afl  in  the  case  of  births  and  marriages,  the  rate  generally  made 
use  of  in  connection  with  Statistics  relating  to  deaths  is  the  "  crude  " 
rate,  or  rate  per  1 ,000  of  the  total  mean  population.  Since,  however, 
consequent  on  the  well  recognised  superior  longevity  of  women,  which 
is  accounted  for  by  their  occupations,  habits,  and  possibly,  to  some 
extent  constitutional  differences,  the  death-rate  is  almost  invariably 
higher  amongst  the  males  than  amongst  the  females,  and  varies  with 
age,  it  is  evident  that  a  "crude"  rate,  which  deals  only  with  aggregates 
and  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  "  age  and  sex  constitution," 
that  is.  the  distribution  of  the  population  according  to  sex  and  age, 
fails  to  give  a  correct  view  of  relative  mortaUty,  either  of  dilTerent 
countries  for  the  same  yenr  or  of  the  same  country  for  different  yearn. 

In  the  .absence  of  details  as  to  ages  of  population,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  impo»;8ihlp  to  use  any  other  than  the  "  crude  "  rate,  or  some 
modification  of  it.  and  even  when  age  statistics  are  available,  the 
"  crude  "  rate  possesses,  for  ordinary  uses,  the  distinct  advantage  of 
conveying  in  one  number  what  woidd  require  several  numbers  to 
express  if  rates  at  various  ages  for  each  sex  had  to  be  given. 

A  method  has  been  introduced,  however,  which  combines  to 
some  extent  the  desirable  features  of  both  these,  the  result  obtained 
being  the  "  crude "  rate  which  would  exist  in  some  standard  popu- 
lation, if  the  death-rates  for  various  agea  found  to  exist  in  the 
population  being  <leidt  with  had  been  in  operation  in  the  case  of  the 
standard  population.  By  this  means  the  conciseness  of  the  "  crude  " 
rate  is  maintained  in  conjunction  with  the  accuracy  of  the  rate 
for  each  age.  The  rate  so  obtained  is  known  as  the  "  Index  of 
Mortality." 

At  the  Conference  of  Australasian  Government  Statisticians,  held 
at  Hobart  in  January.  1902.  it  was  decided  to  adopt  this  method  for 
comparative  purposes,  and  take  as  a  standard  the  population  of 
Sweden  as  enumerated  at  the  la.st  Census,  namely,  that  of  ll'OO,  the 
age-grouping  tn  be  as  follows  : — 
Under  1  year. 

1  to  20  years. 
20  to  40  ycATs. 

40  to  I'll)  years.  ^-.  ■ 

'JO  and  over,  r.,n.,,.,C,OOglc 


As.  however,  the  standard  made  use  of  by  several  European 
GoUDtries,  including  Sweden  itself,  is  based  upon  the  resulu  of  the 
Swedish  Census  of  1890,  the  Statisticians  subsequently  agreed  to 
adopt  this  standard  instead  of  the  one  based  on  the  most  recent  Census. 
The  index  of  mortality  for  Western  Australia  for  the  year  1 901 ,  com- 
puted on  this  basis,'  is  as  follows  : — 


Age  Group.. 

po^SSon 

Nmntor 
oriXatlu, 

Dtattinlc. 
Mumbtrof 
dealluper 

•a" 
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SS,!1'S 

1,000. 
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1  year  and  under  20  . . 
20  yea.n  and  under  40 
40  jmn  and  under  60 
60  and  upwards 

6,152 
62.699 

86.748 
28,849 
6:i5B 

737 
340 
636 
449 
367 

143' 06 
6-42 

7-42 
15- S6 

68:00 

35' 6 
398  0 
269-6 
192'3 
1146 

3'«S 
2-l« 
2-00 
2-99 
6-64 

Total 

188,603 

2.619 

13-36 

1,000-0 

17-44 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  index  of  mortality  for 
1901  was  17'41,  that  is  to  say,  had  the  death-rates,  which  were  ex- 
perienced in  Western  Australia  in  the  five  specified  age-groups  been 
in  force  in  the  corresponding  age-groups  of  the  standard  population, 
the  "crude"  rate  for  that  population  would  have  been  17'44,  or,  to 
put  it  somewhat  differently,  had  the  mean  population  of  Western 
Australia  for  1901  been  distributed,  as  regards  ages,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  standard  population,  and  had  the  death-rates  for  th6 
various  age-groups  been  the  same  as  those  actually  experienced  in 
Western  Austniliu  during  1901,  the  "  crude  "  dojith-rate  for  the  State 
would  have  lieen  17-14  instead  of  l."t-3(!. 

The  index  obtained  in  the  manner  described  is  that  very  generaMy 
adopted,  but  it  is  not  entirely  satisfaetiiry.  for  this  reason,  that  while 
it  makes  due  allowance  for  age.  none  whatever  is  made  for  sex- 
distribution,  a  somewhat  jmpoi'tant  point  considering  the  marked 
difference  that  exists  lietwecn  male  and  female  death-rates.  For 
instance,  "ti  ('ompnting  ihi'  index  fur  Western  .'Vustralia  for  1901.  so 
as  to  allow  for  sex  as  well  as  age  distrilmtion.  the  result  obtained  is 
16'78,  us  ligainst  1744,  when  age  (li.-irilmtion  only  is  tiiken  into 
account,  ihi'  diUVrence  lii-iiig  due  tc)  the  abiiorniallv  large  proportion 
of  males  in  the  Wi^stern  Au^lr^ilian  papulation. 


for 


It  may  be 
"  Index  of  Mort: 
ing  to  age  of  ilie  popiil 
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ind  figures   for 


that,  since  the  computation  of  the 
\-  year  ret(Uire«  the  distribution  accord- 
1  in  which  the  deaths  have  occurred, 
es  are  available  only  for  Cen.-iiis  years, 
veara    must  consequently  be  estimated, 


the  reliabihty  of  ihe  "  Index  "  will  be  affected  by  the  remoteness  of 
the  Census  on  which  such  estimated  distributions  are  based. 
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Ages  at  Death. 

The  foUowing  table  shows  the  Dumber  of  deaths  in  various  a^ 
groups  during  1901 : — 


Perecnug* 

ofDfathiln 

ietOroagt. 

HllH. 

FtnMf. 

"" 

tSI. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

% 

Ondw  1  month       

133 

78 

211 

8-38 

1  moDth  tad  under  3 

63 

63 

126 

6-00 

3  months  ftad  under  « 

92 

77 

169 

6-71 

6      „              ..          12 

134 

107 

331 

9-17 

ToU]  under  12  months 

412 

326 

737 

29-26 

1  TMU-   and   under  2        

84 

61 

145 

6-76 

a  rnraand  under   3        

29 

18 

44 

1-76 

3      „               ..4        

10 

11 

31 

0-83 

4      „               ,.5        

B 

6 

10 

0-40 

Totd,  1  rew  and  under  6  ytars 
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92 

220 

8-73 

5   TMTs  ftnd   under    lU 

28 

19 

47 

1-87 

10      „                 „         18 

19 

13 

32 

1-27 

16      „                 „         20 

20 

21 

41 

1-63 

20      „                 „         28 

BO 

39 

119 

4-72 

36      „                 ..         30            ..        .. 

122 

82 

174 

6-91 

30      „                 ..         38 

113 

66 

168 

6-67 

38      „                 „         40 

123 

45 

168 

6-67 

40      ..                  ..         46 

107 

36 

143 

S-6S 

45      „                  „         50 

94 

23 

117 

4-64 

BO      „                 „         56 

71 

23 

94 

3-73 

66      ,.                 ..60 

66 

25 

90 

3-67 

60      „                 „         66            ..         .. 

63 

30 

93 

3-69 

66      „                  „         70 

87 

29 

86 

3-41 

70      „                 „         76 

86 

10 

68 

2'BS 

78      „                  „         80 

37 

14 

Bl 

3-02 

80      „                 „         85 

33 

9 

43 

1-67 

BB     „              ..        yo 

8 

4 

12 

0-48 

90      ..                 „         98 

1 

1 

2 

0-08 

96      „                 „        100 

2 

2 

0-OB 

Age  not  stated         

16 

16 

0-64 

Total,  6  ymn  and  over 

1,U3 

«, 

1M2 

62-01 

Total  all  mte.  Male  and  Female 

1.6B3 

"' 

2,619 

100-00 
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Aaaumiiig  the  age  distoibution  for  each  sex  to  be  the  same  for 
the  meui  popuUtioD  of  1901  as  in  the  case  of  the  populatioo  eou- 
merated  at  ^e  CenBiu  taken  for  the  night  of  Slst  March,  1901, 
and  in  the  cases  both  of  population  and  deaths,  distributing  the 
number  of  persons  of  unspecified  agea  proportionately  amongst  those 
speofied,  the  folioving  table  fumiBhee  for  1901  the  death-rate  per 
1,000  of  the  mean  population  in  each  age-group : — 


Dnth  Bala  pw  l.OOO  tt  nu 

ma  poHiWlDa 

IUh. 

nmalM. 

PenPM 

Dnder  t  r««r        

IW71 

i3S-ai 

143-05 

13-73 

10      „            „       15 

a-48 

1-73 

2-10 

18      „            „       20 

3-76 

3-49 

3-09 

35      „            „       30 

7-64 

8-83 

30      „            „      38 

7-49 

7-46 

7'48 

40      „            „      48 

13' 18 

10-32 

48      „            „       50 

17' 74 

10'40 

lfl-59 

lfi-04 

60      „            „      63 

38-30 

32  la 

34-23 

49 '49 

50' 70 

76      „            „       80 

137  as 

102  19 

230-77 

188  17 

308-96 

8S  jrews  and   upiFsrds 

297-30 

Air  Bgn 

14-33 

ll'B3 

13-36 

Throughout  this  table,  with  th«  single  exception  of  the  age-group, 
'  15  years  and  under  20,"  the  male  death-rate  exceeds  the  females,  the 
nearest  approach  to  equality  being  attained  at  age  '  30  years  and 
under  35,"  with  a  male  rate  of  7-49  and  a  female  rate  of  746 

The  age-group.  "  10  years  and  under  15,"  is  that  in'which  the 
lowest  death-r)it«  was  (-xperienced  in  the  cases  of  both  males  and 
females,  the  respective  ratea  being  2-48  and  1-73. 

It  is  impossible  to  suggest  any  suitable  explanation  for  the  great 
excess  of  mortality  of  males  over  feninles  during  the  earlier  years  of 
eziatence.  except  it  he  some  as  yet  unrecognised  constitutional  difTer- 
ence.  After  the  attjuniiicnt  of  adult  age,  the  hardships  endured  and 
the  risks  run,  in  connection  with  their  ordinary  occupations,  by  a 
large  proportion  of  males,  will,  to  some  extent,  account  for  the  higher 
m^e  death-rate  experienced  in  this  period  of  hfe,  although  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  the  c&ac  of  females  the  dangers  connected  with  child- 
bearing  must  in  some  degree  tend  to  equalise  the  rates  during  eariy 
*ad  BtAidle  aduJt  Jifa 
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Infantile  Mortality. 
The  rate  usually  adoptee]  as  a  measure  of  infantile  mortality  for 
any  year  is  the  percentage  of  the  number  of  deaths  of  children  under 
one  year  of  age  on  the  number  of  births  recorded  during  the  year. 
The  figures  computed  nn  this  basis  for  each  of  the  five  years,  1897  to 
1901,  are  a«  followB  ;  separate  rates  being  shown  for  mslea,  fem^es, 
and  ali  children  : — 


under  1£ 

HUM 

FuntlM. 

AU  chUdno- 

1897        

1898       

1899        

1910        

1901        

17-21 
14-83 
14-27 
13-99 

17^38 

10-88 
11-72 

A. 

16-61 
13-99 

12-61 
12-89 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  rate  of  infantile 
mortality,  which  in  the  year  1897  was  more  than  18  per  cent,  of  the 
births  for  the  year,  gradually  diminished  during  the  succeeding  years, 
until  in  1900  and  1901  it  was  less  than  13  per  cent.  The  excess  of 
male  over  female  mortality,  which  in  the  case  of  deaths  at  all  agea 
has  already  been  commented  on,  will  be  seen  to  hold  good  also  in  the 
case  of  infanta,  the  male  rate  exceeding  the  female  for  each  of  the  five 
years  under  review,  by  quantities  varying  from  125  in  1898  to  339 
in  1900.  The  effect  produced  by  the  excess  of  male  over  female  births, 
noticed  on  page  29,  is  thus,  to  some  extent,  neutralised  by  the  greater 
de-ath-rate  noticeable  during  the  first  year  amongst  male  children. 

The  principal  causes  of  death  of  children  under  the  age  of  13 
months,  and  the  number  of  deaths  due  to  each  cause  during  the  year 
1901,  and  also  during  the  period  of  five  years  from  1897  to  1901 
are  as  follows  ; — 
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Tha  foUowing  table  gifea  for  meh  of  tha  five  yeaxw,  1897  to  1901. 
thft  total  deathi  of  children  under  13  montlu  froin  each  of  the  nuiam 
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Total       

738 
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724 

«. 
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DeaOu  in  Setuoni. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  deaths  registered  in 
each  Quarter  of  each  of  the  t«a  years,  1892  to  1901  :— 


u  ncMand  In  Q 
lutdvof— 


'*^^?™«       IX.DUl.tSl. 


1892 
1893 
1894 


1899 
1000 
1901 


223  1 

336  i 

310 

271 

945 

10-33 

323  1 

316  ' 

337 

300 

t,081 

14-40 

503 

607  I 

363 

557 

3,030 

16-46 

634 

501 

639 

3,643 

16-99 

790  1 

574  1 

481 

691 

3,334 

13-79 

577  1 

665  1 

464 

634 

3.240 

12-60 

572  ; 

713  1 

694 

640 

13-36 

4,676  1 

0,554  1 

3.965 

4.828 

19,033 

10-06 

The  season  of  the  year  in  which  deaths  are  moet  numerous 
is  the  quarter  ending  30th  June.  Though  the  number  recorded  for 
that  quarter  has  been  exceeded  ou  four  occadons  during  the  ten 
years  under  review,  namely,  in  Che  March  quarters  of  1-898  and  1900 
and  the  December  quarters  of  1S93  and  1900,  the  average  number 
<^  deaths  for  the  ten  years  registered  in  the  June  quarter  amounts 
to  566,  as  compared  with  483  in  the  December  quarter,  468  in 
the  Maroh  quarter,  and  397  in  the  S^it«mb«r  quarter,  which  is 
sf^mnntij  the  healthiest. 
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The  folbwiog  table  shows  tbe  average  number  of  deaths  r 
tend  io  each  month  during -the  four  yean,  1898  to  1901  ?^ 
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iBuln. 
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SO 
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67 
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1S3 

73 

306 

TotJ 

1312 

838 

3,400 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  abore  that,  for  the  four  yeazs  under 
review,  the  average  number  of  deaths  registered  attained  a  maximum 
in  the  month  of  May,  in  the  case  of  boUi  males  and  females ;  whilst 
the  month  of  September  represents  the  minimum. 


Dealht  in  Public  IntHtutioiu. 

The  attached  table  gives  the  number  of  deaths  which  have 

occurred  in  the  public  institutions  of  the  State  daring  each  of  the 

five  yean,  1897  to  1901,  and  shows  that,  whereas  in  1897  the  per- 

itage  of  such  deaths  on  the  total  number  of  deaths  for  the  year 

•  36-31,  the  percentage  in  1901  had  fallen  to  S3'31 :— 
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698 
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SS7 

23-97 

19U0 

22-31 

TnUl 

2,473 

504 

2,976 

23-93 

MelTOjiolilan  and  Extra-Metropditan  Death^aUs. 
The  following  table  Fepreseots  an  analysis  of  the  deaths  during 
thefouryean.  1898  to  1901,  distinguishing  thou  wcumn^S&Y*** 
utd  itf  tuburbe,  and  tboae  occurring  elaewhere,  ut&  cai&.Vl     ^ 
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In  each  (rf  the  four  yean  imder  reriev,  the  death-rate  of  Perth 
and  suburbs  connderab);  exceeded  that  of  the  remainder  (rf  the  Sute. 
the  excess  per  1,000  of  the  mean  population  van-ing  from  o'Sl  in 
1898  to  2-S9  in  1900;  while  the  average  for  the  four  yean  showed 
an  exoesi  of  4-36.  The  whole  of  this  higher  dflath-rate  must  not, 
however,  be  aet  down  to  inferior  sanitary  conditiona,  as  the  age  dis- 
tribution of  the  population,  the  exigtence  of  numerous  public  and 
private  institutions  for  the  sick  and  aged,  and  the  tendency  for 
penons  in  ill-health  to  gravitate  to  the  city  for  nurdug  and 
medical  attendance,  have  co-operated  to  sweU  the  metropolitan 
death-rate. 

Cautet  of  Death. 

The  Bj-stem  of  claaaiiication  of  causes  of  death  adapted  in  Western 
Austraha  is  that  which  was  devised  by  Dr.  Ogle,  on  the  basis  rrf  a 
method  determined  upon  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  London,  and  adopted  in  the  Annual  Reports  of 
the  Registrar  General  of  England  since  1881.  This  system  is  now 
made  use  of,  with  slight  variations,  by  all  the  Australian  States  and 
the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  :  but  owing  to  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  it  was  prepared,  and  the  progress  which  medical  science  has 
made  in  the  meantime,  it  has  been  felt  that  considerable  modification 
might,  with  advantage,  be  made  in  it ;  and  the  system  of  Dr.  Bertillon, 
which  has  been  adopted  in  France,  many  of  the  American  States,  and 
also  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  has  been  suggested  as  a  suitable 
substitute.  The  question  of  introducing  this  system  into  Australasia 
was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  statisticians  of  the  several 
Australian  States  -it  their  Hobart  Conference  of  January,  1902,  when, 
although  it  wiis  generally  recognised  by  them  that  a  revision  of  the 
present  classification  Is  certainly  desirable,  it  was  unanimously  decided 
that  the  initiation  of  such  a  scheme  should  be  left  to  the  mother 
GDuntrj-.  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  classification  of  causes  of  death 
to  be  made  throughout  the  Commonwealth  should  be  that  adopted 
bf  the  RegiBtrar  General  of  En^nd. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  deaths  under  each 
class  and  sub-class  of  disease  for  the  year 
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The  next  table  gives  a  aummajj  of  the  caiuee  <rf  deaA  of  pnaoni 
of  both  Kzes,  as  r^niatered  dunng  each  of  the  ten  yean,  1893 ,1a 
1901:— 
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The  heavy  death-rate  in  GUse  I.,  for  the  yean  1696  to  1696,  was 
mainly  due  to  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever,  the  nombor  of  deaths 
from  which  increased  from  28  in  1893  to  400  and  407  in  1697  and 
1898,reepectively;  but  hu  fallen  again  to  120for  1901.  InClaKYI., 
from  1897  to  1901,  there  has  been  a  oonsideiable  inereau  in  the 
number  of  deaths  from  pneumonia,  which,  during  that  period, 
averaged  167  per  annum,  aa  compared  with  a  total  (rf  34  in  1892; 
whiltt  from  11  deaths  from  enteritis,  in  1693,  a  mazimiim  of  24Q  waa 
reached  in  1898,  the  number  falling  to  165  in  the  following  year, 
but  gradually  rifflog  again  to  238  in  1901,  and  averaging  196  per 
annum  for  the  final  riz  years  of  the  debade. 

In  the  following  table  the  principal  or  more  important  cauaea  of 
the  deaths  regieterwl  during  1901  have  been  arranged  in  order  of 
fatality ;  and  the  percentage  of  the  number  of  deaths  from  each  cause 
on  the  total  number  for  the  year  has  also  been  given : — 
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Trphoid  fever,  which  for  aome  yean  occupied  the  chief  p 
in  the  ust  of  fatal  diBeoaee  in  Western  Auatraha,  liad  in  the  year  1901 
dropped  down  to  mxth  place,  and  was  reeponaible  for  o^y  l|  per  cent 
of  the  total  deaths  of  the  year,  as  againat  20  per  cent,  in  1896  and 
1896, 16  per  cent,  in  1897.  and  1 1  per  cent,  in  1898.  Enteritis  being 
principally  an  infantile  complaint,  the  large  number  of  deaths  Appear 
iog  under  this  head  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  increased  birth-rate  ex- 
perienced during  recent  years ;  thus,  of  the  238  deaths  due  to  enteritis 
no  fewer  than  214  were  caaee  of  children  under  6  yean  of  age,  and 
of  theae  1 75  were  under  1 2  months.  Of  the  cases  classed  as "  I^biUty, 
Atrophy,  Inanition,"  137  out  of  the  tot^  of  161  were  deaths  td 
children  under  12  months,  while,  of  the  remaining  24, 17  wei«  between 
the  ages  of  1  and  5. 

Typhoid  i'«t«r.— Out  of  the  total  of  217  deaths  from  miasmatio 
iseases  which  occurred  during  1901,  120,  or. rather  more  than 
half,  were  due  to  typhoid  fever.  This  diaeaae,  which,  during  the 
ten  years,  1892  to  1901,  waa  reeponaible  for  1,980  deat£  in 
Western  Australia  out  of  a  total  of  19,023,  or  rather  more  than  10 
per  cent.,  was  almost  unknown  in  this  State  prior  to  1894,  when  the 
great  rush  to  the  then  newly  discovered  goldlielda  may  be  said  to 
have  fairly  set  in.  From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
ravages  of  the  disease  have  now  been  greatly  checked  by  the  increased 
and  increasing  sanitary  precautions  taken  in  all  parte  of  the  State. 
The  number  of  deaths  from  typhoid  in  1901  was  the  lowest  recorded 
for  any  year  since  1894  ; — 
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It  will  also  be  nolictd  thai,  whilst  the  brgest  number  of 
deaths  fn>in  typhoid  fever  in  any  one  year  was  the  407  rworded  in 
18i»7,  the  highest  death-rate  per  1,000  of  the  mean  population,  and 
also  the  greatest  percentage  on  total  deaths,  were  those  experienced 
in  1895.  From  3-60,  in  the  latter  year,  the  death-rate  continuously 
declined,  until  in  1901  it  8t<)od  at  054.  the  lowait  rate,  except  that  tor 
1893,  recorded  during  the  ten  veara  The  peroantage  on  total  deathi 
also  fell  from  2026  in  1695  to  476  in  1901. 
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Duurkaal  Diaanes. — Under  ihie  head  are  iocluded  cholera 
(sporadic,  simple),  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  The  following  table  shova 
the  mortaOty  from  these  diseases  during  the  t«n  years,  1892  to  1901 : — 
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1892        
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1893       
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39 
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66 

149 
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88 
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41 

1901        

lOS 

0-66 

417 

The  deathrate  from  diarrhoeal  diseases  attained  its  maximum  for 
the  ten  years  in  1898,  when  it  amounted  to  139  per  1,000  of  the 
mean  population,  the  percentage  on  total  deaths  b^ng  8'6S.  Since 
then  a  continuous  decline,  both  in  number,  rate,  and  percentage, 
has  taken  place,  the  figures  for  1901—105,  056,  and  417, 
respectively  -the  minimum  for  the  decade,  being  less  than  half  of 
those  for  1898. 

Cancer. — This  terrible  disease,  which,  throughout  the  world, 
appears  to  be  claiming  an  ever  increasing  number  of  victims  from 
year  to  year,  was  responsible  in  1901  for  83  deaths,  the  largest 
number  recorded  in  Western  Australia  in  any  one  of  the  past  ten 
years.  The  variation  in  the  death-rate  from  this  cause  during  the 
past  decade  is,  however,  of  such  a  nature  that,  as  far  as  the 
experience  of  this  .State  is  concerned,  the  disease  cannot  be  definitely 
said  to  be  on  the  increase.  The  following  table  gives  particulars 
for  the  ten  years,  1892  to  1901  :— 
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It  will  be  ttotirod,  with  legmt,  that  the  deftth-rat«,  and  alw 
the  pocentage  on  total  deaths,  for  the  final  year,  1901,'were  highw 
than  in  any  other  of  the  ten  yean ;  the  lowest  death-rate  being 
0-21  per  1,000  of  mean  population,  for  1896. 


Phlhwit. — The  nuinber  of  deaths  annually  from  phthisis  has  un- 
fortunatdy,  during  the  past  ten  Tears,  been  steadily  iacreaaing,  but, 
as  the  population  has  in  the  same  time  more  than  trebled  itself,  and 
as  many  people  suffering  from  this  disease  in  very  adranoed  stages 
visit  Australasia  for  the  saJce  of  thor  health,  and  of  a  poa^la 
recovery,  a  much  larger  mimerical  increase  than  baa  actually  been 
experienced  might  reasonably  have  been  expected.  Particulars  for 
the  ten  years,  1892  to  1901,  are  as'  follows  :— 


D^tr^F,,^^ 

dollu. 
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MumtM-. 

P„^- 

populUkn. 

1894         

47 

0-84 

6-05 

1S93 

44 

0-71 

4-66 

1894 

53 

0-71 

4-90 

1898 

B7 

0-63 

3-66 

1896 

S3 

0-68 

4-11 

1897 

87 

0-S6 

3-29 

1898 

1899 

113 
114 

0-67 
0-68 

4-16 
4-91 

1900 

137 

0-77 

6- 12 

1901 

ISl 

0-80 

5-99 

The  phthisis  death-rate  tor  1901,  viz.,  0-SO  per  1,000  of  mean 
population,  was  the  highest  experienced  in  any  of  the  ten  years, 
except  1892,  when  a  rate  of  084  was  recorded.  The  lowest  rate  fw 
the  period  was  that  of  1897.  vis.,  0'56.  the  rates  for  subsequent 
years  exhibiting  a  continuous  Increase 


Diseasts  of  Iht  Hapiratort/  Syslem. — The  principal  ailments 
included  under  this  head  are  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  and  congestion 
of  the  lungs.  Diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  have  been  responsible 
during  the  ten  j-ears,  1892  to  1901,  lor  no  fewer  than  2.041  deaths, 
of  which  1,090,  or  rather  more  than  half,  were  due  to  pneumonia, 
whilst  of  the  remainder  bronchitis  claimed  C27,  and  congestion  of  the 
/Ulfgg  131. 
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Particulars  for  each  of  the  ten  years  are  as  follovs  : — 
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14-81 

1-93 
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1898       

281 

10-38 

2e9 

1B4 

11-14 

1901        

26S 

10  83 

The  greatest  number  of  deaths  from  respratory  diseases  in  any 
one  of  the  ten  years  was  281,  recorded  in  1898,  in  whi(di  year  the 
rate  per  1,000  of  mean  population  was  r66.  The  highest  death-rate 
for  the  period  was  that  of  1893,  vi?..,  221.  It  is  of  interest  to  note, 
also,  that,  as  regards  thia  death-rate,  the  ten  years  are  divided  into 
two  distinct  sections,  1892-5  and  1896-1901,  the  rates  in  the 
former  section  being  on  a  somewhat  higher  level  throughout  than 
those  in  the  latter. 

Deatha  due  to  Child-birth.— Ganng  the  year  1901,  28  deaths  of 
women  from  diseases  incidental  to  child-birth  were  recorded.  Details 
for  the  five  years.  1897  to  1901,  are  as  foUowB :— 
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Number  of  Deatlis  in  Child-birth 

per   1,000  ConfinemBntfl                    6-40 
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SI3 
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4-81 

The  number  of  confinements  used  in  the  above  table  has  been 
obtained  from  the  total  number  of  births  (live  and  dtiil)  for  each  year 
by  deducting  one  from  each  in  the  case  of  twins  and  two  for  each 
case  of  triplets  recorded.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  case  of  all  such 
di§eues  as  ure  incidental  to  child-birth  a  rate  based  on  the  number 
of  confinements  gives  fur  more  accurate  reauha  lor  coTOpa.Ta.\\Nfc  y*"" 
poM«  than  one  based  on  the  total  of  the  mean  popu\a,t\on.  t  '>  ';<,'^ 


Accidents. — The  increased  employment  of  labour  during  reeent 
years  in  th«  mining,  timber,  and  other  industries  of  the  State,  and 
also  on  railways  and  other  public  works,  has  naturally  led  to  an  in- 
crease  in  the  number  of  accidental  deaths.  The  mortality  from 
these  causes  during  the  past  ten  years  is  as  follows : — 


De*Uu  Iccm  Aoddmt 
or  (fegllgenee. 

»„,„. 

Pu  1,000  01 

po^srSoo. 

1893            

1893           

1894           

1395           

1896           

1897           

1899  '.'.                     '.'. 

1900           

1901           

74 

SS 
95 
128 
311 
196 
249 
316 
236 

44 

17 
05 
04 
36 
16 
4S 
23 
25 

9 
8 
5 
6 

10 
9 

95 
42 

14 
92 
34 
98 
22 
71 
64 
37 

During  the  ten  years  no  fewer  than  1,582  accidental  deaths  were 
recorded,  the  most  fatal  year  being  1S99,  when  the  total  amounted 
to  249,  and  the  rate  per  1,000  of  mean  population  to  148.  It  will 
be  seen  that  of  the  total  deaths  for  the  past  three  years  about  10  per 
cent,  have  been  due  to  accidents  or  negligence. 

^^In  the  following  table  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  each 
specified  kind  of  accident  during  the  ten  years  is  shown,  and  also 
the  percentage  wlJch  the  number  of  deaths  from  each  cause  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  accidental  deaths : — 
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Suicide. — Out  of  282  violent  deaths  in  Western  Australia  during 
1901,  40  were  cases  of  suicide,  the  lai^est  number  recorded  in  the 
State  for  any  single  year.  The  mortalitj'  from  this  cau§e  during  the 
ten  ynn,  1892  to  1901.  waa   :— 


SulddH. 

DMttU. 

ir«r. 

^^^ 

'"i^" 

1892          

,1 

118 

1894 

17 

0-23 

167 

189S 

26 

0'2» 

1-62 

1897 

36 

0-22 

1898 

30 

0-18 

1-10 

1900 

3fl 

0-20 

1901 

40 

0-21 

1-59 

Out  of  the  2t)i  suicidal  deaths  which  have  occurred  during  the 
ten  years,  although  the  greatest  number  in  one  year  was  that  recorded 
in  1901,  the  largest  death-rate  per  1,000  of  mean  population  from 
this  cause  (029)  waa  experienced  in  1895,  the  lowest  (018)  being 
that  for  1898.  From  the  latter  year  onward  a  slight  but  steady 
increase  in  the  rate  has  taken  place.  Considering  the  nature  of  this 
cause  of  death  and  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  numbers  involved, 
the  evenness  of  the  number  of  cases,  and  the  regularity  in  the 
death-rate  for  the  ten  years,  which  averages  021  per  annum  pep 
1,000  of  mean  population,  is  somewhat  remarkable. 

The  number  of  deaths  resulting  during'^the  ten  years,  1893  to 
1901,  from  each  of  the  difTerent  methods  employed  in  committing 
suicide,  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  and  also  the  percentage  (j 
the  number  under  each  head  on  the  total  number  for  the  period.  It 
will  be  seen  that  during  that  time  264  persona  committed  suicide, 
and  that  by  far  the  iiioflt  common  method  of  self-destruction  was  by 
shooting,  89  cases,  or  nearly  34  per  cent.,  of  the  total  number  being 
recorded  as  due  to  "gunshot  wounds,"  which,  of  course,  includes 
wounds  caused  by  firearms  of  any  description  : — 

'        fttn.  ISM  to  1001. 


""*'■   ' 

oui  s..r^« 

Gunshot   W.wU 

.9 

Cm.  Swi. 

•17 

17- HO 

.16 

11-2fi 

;(5 

\a-2ft 

T.,tal       

-  \ 

\W)-(W 

Aiatraiatian  DeaA  Ratet. 
;  The  following  table  gives  the  varioiu  StatflB  of  the  Comiiioaw«ahh 
and  the  G<Aony  of  New  Zealand,  arranged  in  ascending  order  of 
death-rates,  for  1901.  The  lowest  death-rate  for  the  ^ear  wu  9-81 
per  1,000  of  mean  population,  experienced  in  New  Zealand,  whils 
Tasmania,  with  1040,  occupied  second  place,  the  highest  rate  being, 
unfortunately,  that  (rf. Western  Australia,  ric,  13*30,  which  differed, 
however,  only  slightly  from  the  13*22  recorded  in  Victoria : — 


Dm.au,  1001. 

SfaiM  ur  O'etonr. 

Number. 

£i^^JL 

aS"°V.    :: 

Bouth  Aiutnlik 

SSi'S  "-^  :: 

Victori* 

W««eni  AuttnJa     .. 

7.634 
1308 
4,065 

16.031 
aM7 

lfi.904 
QJH9 

9'Sl 
10-40 
11*23 
11*68 

11-es 

53.95S 

11*77 

(C.) — liARKUGES. 

A  high  marriage  rate  is  generally  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  surest 
signs  of  prosperity,  since  in  wtd  times  people  are  usually  not  so  readily 
prepared  to  undertake  the  responsibOities  attaching  to  the  married 
state.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  Western  Australia  would  appear 
to  be  by  far  the  most  prosperous  State  of  the  Australasian  group, 
or  at  any  rate  to  have  held  out  during  recent  years  the  brightest  proe- 
pectsfortbe  future;  forduringthe  years  1894  to  1901,  the  marriage 
rate  has  been  considerably  higher  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  States. 
Allowance  must  be  made,  however,  for  the  abnormal  nature  of  the 
population  of  Western  Australia  as  regards  age  distribution,  and  also 
probably  aa  regards  the  relative  proportions  of  married  and  single.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  single  men  in  the  population  would  naturally 
tend,  as  they  began  to  settle  down  and  make  homes  for  themselves, 
to  cause  an  increase  in  the  marriage  rate,  and  the  high  rate  ex- 
perienced in  Western  Australia  during  the  past  five  years  is  probably 
due  to  a  large  extent  to  this  cause. 

The  marriage  rate  ia  usually  expressed  in  number  per  1,000  of 
the  mean  population,  but  this  rate  is  hardly  satisfactory  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  comparison.  The  proper  basis  on  which  to  calciilate  marriage 
rates  would  undoubtedly  be  the  number  of  eligible  persons,  that  is, 
the  number  of  persons  over  the  age,  say,  erf  16,  who  are  either 
single,  widowed,  or  divorced.  As  already  remarked  in  the  case  of 
births,  the  difHculty  of  obtaining,  for  a  series  of  years,  reliable  figures 
for  such  a  basis,  has  prevented  this  more  comot  nurriage  rate  from 
talcing  the pkce  ot  the  "crude  rate"  in  itatiitioal publications. 
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On  page  62,  will  be  found  a,  table  giving,  for  the  year  1901, 
marriage  rates  at  various  ages  based  on  the  results  ^A  the  Cmsus  of 
3lBt  March,  1901. 

The  number  of  marriages  registered  in  Western  Australia  during 
each  of  the  ten  years,  1892  to  1901,  is  given  in  the  following  table, 
and  also  the  rate  per  1,000  of  mean  population.  From  this  table  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  marriage  rate  attained  its  maximum  for  the  tea 
years  in  1897,  the  rate  for  that  year  being  the  extraordinarily  high 
one  of  10-66.  Since  then,  although  a,  slight  fall  has  been  experienced, 
the  rate  has  been  fairly  well  maintained,  and  in  190],  when  the  lowest 
point  for  the  five  years,  1897-1901,  was  reached,  the  rate  stilt  stood 
as  high  as  9 '66. 


UirrlMWi. 

Number. 

1892 

412 

7-38 

1893 

392 

lays 

63.1 

7  (12 

18!I6 

8-78 

1897 

1,699 

10-66 

18i>8 

9-91 

1899 

9-92 

1900 

1,781 

10  08 

1901 

1,821 

9-66 

Total 

11.602 

9-18 
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Marriages  in  Seasons. 
The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  marriages  registered  in 
each  quarter  of  each  of  the  five  years,  1897  to  1901  :— 


1897 

340 

3G2 

456 

501 

1.S59 

320 

478 

424 

1.674 

452 

42<l 

437 

407 

4!I0 

447 

437 

I.7S1 

1901 

412 

.519 

429 

4G1 

1.821 

TnOil 

1.H47 

2.301 

2.198 

-J,26i] 

N.I106 

The  Qujirtcr  endrd  :iOth  .lune  is  that  in  which  nmiriiiges  are 
most  nuniernua.  the  average  registnitions  in  that  c]iiarter  for  the  five 
years.  1897  tu  l!)OI,  l>eing  ilW.  ns  against  452.  440.  and  :J69  In  the 
liecember.  ScptemlM-r.  and  March  (|U(irtprs.  n-spectively.  In  only 
one  year  out  of  the  five  under  review,  vii.,  in  It^'JI ,  ■«»*  \\\e  Tftftwi 
for  the  June  iitmrter  exceeded.  l  j  .:s..  vi^n  j'^li. 


The  foUowiog  table  shows  the  average  number  of  marriagn 
registered  in  each  month  during  the  four  years  1898  to  1901  : — 
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133 

August 
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140 
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.737 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  months  of  April  and  May  are  thoseun 
which  marriages  are  most  numerous,  their  respective  averages  tor 
the  four  years  being  168  and  K)2,  whilst  the  month  of  March,  with 
an  average  of  1 H,  is  that  in  which  fewest  marriages  take  place.  The 
lowneesof  the  March  record  is.  to  a  large  extent,  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  Lent,  which  by  some  denominations  is  regarded  as  a  season 
of  abstention  from  marriage,  occurs  in  March.  Marriages,  therefore, 
which  in  the  ordinary  course  would  have  occurred  in  March  are  thus 
deferred  to  the  succeeding  months,  thereby  increasing  the  totals  for 
April  and  May. 

Melropolilan  and  Extra-Metropolitan  Marria-ffe  hales. 

The  attached  table  furnishes  a  comparison  of  the  marriage  rates 
of  the  Metropolitan  and  Kxtra-Metropoh tan  Districts  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia for  each  of  the  four  vears  189S  to  1901  :— 
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sr.L> 
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For  each  of  the  ypars  under  review  the  marriage  rate  of  Perth 
and  suburba  hns  grently  exceeded  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  State, 
the  excess  in  the  avprage  rnte  for  the  four  years  being  no  less  than 
667  per  1.000  of  iiic;m  population.  This  higher  marrinRp  rate  of  the 
Metropolis  mny  l>e  accounted  for  partly  by  the  tge  and  sex  ronstitn- 
tion  of  the  /Ywpwd've  popniationa.  partty  %  *»  coh&Xwtir  <i,\  c\\\  \a», 
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being  more  conducire  to  matrimonial  alliance,  and  partly  by  the  iact 
that  many  couples  luu^y  residiiig  outAicle  the  metropolu  proceed 
thither  to  be  married,  thereby  Increamng  the  Metropcutan  eiod  de- 
creasing the  Extra-Metropolitan  marriage  rate. 

Mark  Signahnret. 
Shortly  after  the  inauguration  of  civil  re^igtrfttion  in  England, 
Dr.  Farr  introduced  in  the  returns,  issued  by  the  Registrar  Gaieral, 
columns  showing  the  number  of  caaes  in  which  one  or  both  of  the 
contracting  parties  signed  the  marriage  roister  with  a  mark,  the 
object  he  had  in  view  being  to  ascertain  by  a  comparison  of  the  ratio 
which  the  number  of  mark  signatures  bore  to  the  total  number  of 
marriagea  from  year  to  year,  the  variation  in  the  elementary  education 
of  the  people.  Similar  returns  are  prepared  in  the  AustrsJian  Stat«s, 
and  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  results  in  Western  Australia 
for  the  eight  years  1894-1901  are  as  follows : — 
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Celebration  of  Marruiget. 
In  the  following  table  the  number  of  marriages  celebrated  during 
1900  and  1901  by  Ministers  of  the  varioua  denominations  and  by 
District  Registrars  is  shown,  and  also,  in  each  case,  the  percentage  on 
the  total  number  of  marriagea  : — 
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It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  percenta^  Bhomi  &bon 
eannoC,  be  taken  aa  girhig  even  a  rough  approxiraation  to  the  propor- 
tion <rf  the  whole  peculation  belonging  to  each  denominationi  since  it 
bos  been  found,  where  compariaon  was  possible,  that  the  tvo  differ 
materially.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  returned 
at  the  Census  taken  on  31st  March,  1901,  as  belonging  to  each  of  the 
denominations  specified,  and  a  comparison  of  the  percentages  on  total 
population  with  thoae  giren  above  for  1901  in  t^e  table  relating  to 
nuuriagee  shows  that  the  number  of  adherents  of  some  of  the  denomi- 
nations waa  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  n 
perforrited  by  their  miniaters  during  the  year  : — 
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22-64 
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0-31 
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0-711 

1.191 
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Othflrs.  ^wcified 
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3-39 

Total  erecilied      .. 

180,049 

imi-oo 

4.07i> 

Ttrtal 

184.124 

Af/f3  at  Marriage. 
The  following  table  hIiows  the  mean  of  the  recorded  ages  at 
marriage  of  all  persons  «-|iose  inarringes  were  registered  in  each  of  the 
four  vears  IJ*!!"  to  IHOI  : — 


Hciui    Eicw 

Huitwiidi.        WlT«. 

■S,,?." 

i8!W                                      2H--Mi     •     25-01 
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IWl                                      29-43           26-.11 

3-!fi 

4-IKl 
4-13 
413 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that,  aa  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tainfld  from  the  information  available,  there  is  in  Western  Australia 
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a  tendency  for  the  ayerage  age  at  marriage,  both  of  huabands  and 
wives,  to  increase,  and  also,  though  to  a  smaller  extent,  for  the  difTer- 
«nce  between  the  ages  of  the  parties  to  increase.  An  experience 
limited  to  four  years  is,  however,  too  restricted  to  allow  of  any  trust- 
worthy concluflions  as  to  the  tendency  being  drawn. 

The  following  table  fumisbes  details  respiting  the  ages  at  the 
time  of  marriage  of  wives  and  husbands  whose  marriages  were  rcgis- 
tored  during  1901 :— 


Agm. 

WITM.      1   Hiubudi. 
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16 
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18 
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20 
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78 
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78 
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16 

6 

2 

2 

4 

9 

17 
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204 

«9 

27 

18 

4 

3 

'i 

2 

Tot&t 

1.821 

1.821 

The  following  table  gives  for  certain  groups  the  relative  ages  of 
husbands  and  wives  whose  marriages  were  registered  during  1901 : — 


Agtt  ol  WlT«. 
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27 
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3.18 

1.432 

41 

10 

1,821 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  tables  that  out  of  1,821 
females  marrioH.  an  many  as  338,  or  about  18J  per  cent.,  were  under 
the  age  of  21.  whilst  in  the  case  of  males  only  30  or  lees  than  1^  per 
cent,  were  minors,  ;ind  of  these  nn  fewer  than  21  married  wives 
who  were  alsn  minors.  In  ],34o  cases,  or  about  74  percent,  of  the 
total  of  1,821,  both  the  contracting  parties  were  between  the  ages  of 
21  and  40.  ,  ,   ,  ,  ,.v.^.w'.;l>. 


The  following  table  furniBhee  particulars  relstire  to  the 
of  minora  for  each  of  the  five  years  1897  to  1901 : — 


lUntaco  «<  Woon. 

retr. 
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F«nulM. 

™. 

totaLlDunibariunMd. 
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1897 
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1899 
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Na 
IS 
IS 
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33 
30 

2B8 
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■  324 
3S6 
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0-90 
1-20 
1-88 
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A  !  A 

17-98            9-U 
19-39     1     10-39 
19-99     !     10-93 
18-S6     1     10-10 

ToUI  ..        .. 

113 

1,677 

1,690 

1-31 

18-33           9-81 

On  the  assumption  that  the  distribution  as  regarda  age  and  con- 
jugal condition  of  the  populatiaa  enumerated  at  the  Census  of  Slat 
March,  1901,  will  apply  to  the  mean  population  for  1901,  and  allow- 
ingjon  the  lines  mentioned  on  page  37,  for  a  proportionate  distribu- 
tion of  those  unspecified  on  the  Census  and  R^istration  Returns,  the 
following  table  shows  for  various  age-groups  the  number  married 
during  the  year  per  1,000  eligible  males  and  females  respectively. — 
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1      .. 

,       25 

63-25 

184-94 

.       35 

4C-92 

15000 

3S      .. 

,       40 

.       45 

.  .          i7'5a 

41-46 

4S      .. 

.       30 

35-63 

3S      ., 

,      60 

4-46 

60 
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Conjtifial  Condi/ion  of  Contraetin^  Parlrrs. 
From  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  relative  conjugal  coo- 
ditioD  of  a}]  persons  whose  mamagce  were  registered  during  1901,  it 
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will  b«seen  th&t  out  of  the  total  of  1,821  marriages,  1,690,  or  about 
87  per  cent.,  were  contracted  between  bachelora  and  spinsters  : — 


Brtd-. 

■ 

Splnilcn.   1    WIdon.    |  DL>or»d. 

iSfBichelora       

|§  ]  Widower* 

£  g  I  Divorced        

1,590     1        101                    8 
83     i         33      1           3 

4           ..      ! 

1.69ii 
118 

ToUl  Brides 

1,677           133               11 

i,sai 

Th'>  atrached  table  for  1901  gives,  for  each  conjugal  condition, 
the  number  of  marriages  per  1,000  of  the  mean  population  of  such 
condition  : —  .-. 


EtUrauMdm 


Coojugil   coodlUon. 


Males— Bachelors  (20  years   and 
upwards) 

Widowers 

ni»orred 
FeraskB— Sp[nKleni(17  yparsand 


37-71 
3»-14 
33-40 

133  15 
41-54 
266-81 


The  mean  ages  at  marriage  for  contracting  parties  of  each 
conjugal  condition,  in  each  of  the  four  years  1898  to  1901,  were 
as  follows  1— 


c™jug»l  condldon. 

Uun  of  tbe  ncord 

,dAit..tU 

rriw- 

ises. 

- 

.600. 

.901. 

Widower,. 

Divorwl        

Females— SpirstfTTi 

V¥l^» 

28-25 
39-03 
41-50 
24-23 
.14-72 
35-IMI 

Ye«rs. 
28-43 
41-30 
37-40 
24-34 
36-27 
29-57 

Years. 
28-45 
41  -Kl 
.35-63 
24-2i» 
.14  ^fi 
35-2!l 

28-73 
39- 11 
40-511 
24-41 
36-1.1 
.10-82 

MaTTiage  Jmw, 
No  fewer  than  nine  Acts  or  Amending  Acts  for  rcguliiting  llic 
oelebration  of  marriage  have  at  various  times  been  passed  by  the 
LegiBlature  of  Wentern  Australia,  the  earliest  being  that  of  1^-11  |4 
ai^  5  Vict,  No,  10).  Kach  of  the  earlier  Acts  was  rfpi^alid  by  a 
suocoeding  one.  so  that  at  present  there  are  only  lu-o  Weslern  .Ant)- 
tralian  Acts  in  force  relating  to  marriage,  vii.,  yi^  \\c.\.,  ^\o.  \\ .  \\v 
which  vaATtiagekw  was  consoJidated,  and  I'l^  Ywl.-'^o.  ^A.  ■*-\C\<:\v\6 
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an  unoodment  of  the'preceding  Act,  and  rtlatM  to  the  mairia^  ti 
Jews.  Two  Imperul  Acta,  however,  vis.,  fi  and  6  Gul.  IV.,  o.  U,  and 
21  and  32  Vict.,  o.  93,  have  also  been  adopted  by  the  Legislsturs,  the 
one  under  7  Vict,  No.  13,  the  other  under  31  Viet.,  No.  8,  uid  ham 
not  since  been  repealed. 

Atulndasuin  Marriage  Bales. 
In  the  annexed  table  the  various  States  of  the  ComOionweAltli 
and  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  have  been  arranged  in  order  ot  mar- 
riage rates  for  1901.  Western  Australia,  with  9'66,  is  far  above  anj 
(rf  the  others,  the  next  in  order  being  New  Zealand,  with  7 '83,  while 
South  Australia,  with  6'38,  is  the  lowest: — 


SUM  or  cotonr. 

HuiUgM. 

HumbD. 

Far  1,000  of  msD 

populMtDIL 

L     WMtara  AiMtnJU 

a.    New  Znland         

4     NS?sSSthWato" 

5.  Victori*       

6.  Queendand            

7.  Simtb  AiwtialU 

1.821 
61095 
1,338 
10,538 
8,406 
3.341 
2,309 

9 

66 

S3 

71 

68 
99 
61 
38 

Total  AurtralHU 

33,848. 

7 

39 

6.— WESTERN  AUSTRALIAN  LIFE  TABLE. 

By  Mr.  C.  H.  WUkens,  A.I.A.,  Departmental  Actuary,  Statistical 

and  Registry  Department. 
Taking  into  Doneideration  the  importance  of  a  Life  Table,  whether 
as  an  instrument  for  the  computation  of  the  values  of  payments  de- 
pendent on  the  contingencies  of  human  life,  or  ns  a  means  of  correctly 
interpreting  the  information  conveyed  by  the  collected  mortality 
statistics  of  any  country,  it  is  aomewhut  surprising  thnt  throughout 
Australiisia  there  hatt.  up  to  the  present  time,  beeti  only  one  such 
table  oflicuilly  constructed  in  connection  with  the  taking  of  a  Census, 
vit,  that  of  New  South  Wiilcs  for  1^91.  Several  tables  of  consider- 
able merit  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  privately  constructed  by 
persons  iiiterestiKl  in  the  science  of  life  contingencies,  the  data  being 
usually  those  olit'iined  from  the  Census  and  registration  returns  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  while  the  figures  for  Queensland 
and  Tiismania  hnve,  i>n  one  or  two  occasions,  also  been  used.  New 
Zealand.  Uy>,  hns  \ml  several  private  or  semi-private  investigations 
made  conciTiiitig  her  rates  of  nmrtaiity ;  but,  as  far  m  can  !«  ascer- 
tained, no  Sikh  t:ible  has  ever  been  compiled  on  the  Im^jr  of  South 
Australian  experience,  and  certainly  none  has  ever  previously  been 
paWahed  relating  to  Western  Atutnlia. 
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The  data  from  which  the  present  Life  Table  of  Western  Australia 
has  been  compiled  are :  (1)  the  mean  population  for  each  month  of  the 
three  years  of  which  the  dale  of  the  CensUH  (3l8t  March,  1901) 
occupies  the  centre,  that  is,  for  the  three  years  from  lat  October, 
1899,  to  30th  September,  1902  ;  (2)  the  number  of  deaths  at  each 
integral  age  whicli  were  registered  during  the  same  three  years  ;  and 
(3)  the  age  distribution  of  the  population  at  the  date  of  the  Census ; 
sexes  being  distinguished  in  each  case. 

In  making  use  of  the  Census  and  registration  returns  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  Life  Table,  several  different  methods  are 
open  to  the  compiler.  The  prevailing  tendency  in  both  Census  and 
registration  returns  for  the  numbers  to  preponderate  at  the  quin- 
(juennial  and  decennial  ages  is  well  known,  and  has  led  in  some 
countries  to  the  tabulation  of  age  particulars  for  do  groups  smaller 
than  quinquennial,  or  even  in  some  cases  decennial ;  details  for  indi- 
vidual ages  being  obtained,  if  required,  by  some  method  of  interpola- 
tion or  graduation.  In  the  case  of  the  Western  Australian  data  made 
use  of  on  the  present  occasion,  the  tendency  for  the  figures  to  cluster 
at  ages  which  are  multiples  of  i>  was  strongly  in  evidence,  and,  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  various  methods  of  deducing  rates  of 
mortality  from  the  original  data,  that  described  in  the  following 
jiagea  was  adopttd,  and,  judging  by  the  results  attained,  appears  to 
iiave  worked  very  satisfactorily. 

In  both  Census  and  registration  returns  instattces  occurred  in 
which  the  ages  had  not  been  specified,  though  in  neither  set  of  returns 
was  the  number  of  such  omissions  large.  In  the  case  of  the  Ceosua 
returns,  the  persons  of  unspecified  age,  numbering  315,  were,  by 
means  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  other  particulars  specified  on 
the  various  Schedules,  divided  into  the  two  classes  of  adults  and 
children,  there  being  292  of  the  former  and  23  of  the  bitter.  The  292 
unspecified  adults  were  then  distributed  over  the  ages  from  21  to  69, 
inclusive,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  actually  returned  at  those 
ages,  the  2.1  unspecified  children  being  similarly  distributed  over 
the  ages  from  5  to  14,  inclusive.  In  the  case  of  the  registration  re- 
turns, out  of  n  total  of  7,475  death  registrations  (4,928  male  and 
2.547  female),  only  3.1—29  male  and  4  female — were  defective  as 
n^urdfl  age  specification.  These  were  proportionately  distributed 
over  the  ages  from  5  upwards,  the  totals  for  the  several  quinquen- 
nial ago-groups  constituting  the  basis  of  distribution. 

The  jMJpuliition  on  1st  October,  1899,  and  that  at  the  end 
of  each  of  the  thirty-six  months  comprised  in  the  period  imder 
investigation  were  obtained  by  means  of  the  records  of  births. 
deaths,  arrivals,  and  departures  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
results  of  the  Census,  the  monthly  mean  population  being  thence 
deduced  by  tJiking  for  each  month  half  the  sum  of  the  population 
ut  the  beginning  and  end  of  such  month.  These  means,  On 
being  totalled  and  divided  by  twelve,  gave  the  number  of  ^«ax% 
of  life  spent  in  the  State  between  lit  October,  \ft*J'i,  m\A  iQ\,\i  %«^ 


temlier.  1302,  amounting  to  344.926  years  of  male  and  21(>.98r.  of 
female  life  The  a^umption  was  then  mode  thiit  tlie  age  distribu- 
tion, whit'li  liad  been  ascertained  at  the  Census  of  .list  March.  1901, 
takf  n  in  the  centre  of  this  period,  would  apply  to  the  mean  population 
for  the  period,  and  these  years  of  life  were  distributed  over  the  various 
ages  in  proportion  to  the  Census  results,  as  adjust^^d  for  unspecified 
ages. 

As  the  particulars  relative  to  deaths  registered  during  the  period 
were  nlmi  tabulated  for  single  ages,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  data 
necessary  for  the  computation  of  the  pnjbahiiities  of  life  for  individual 
ages  were  now  available.  Owing,  however,  to  the  comparative 
paucity  of  the  data,  and  the  tendency  before  mentioned  for  accumu- 
lations at  quinquennial  ages,  the  particulars  exhibited  considerable 
irregularity,  and  it  was  oonsei|uentiy  deemed  advisable  t^i  adopt  some 
method  of  grouping  before  proceeding  to  compute  the  required 
probabilities. 

A  method  sometimes  made  use  of  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  Life  Tables  of  this  nature  Is  that  of  deducing  from  the 
requisite  statistics  tabulated  in  quinquennial  or  other  groups  the 
death  rate  for  each  such  group,  and,  on  the  assumption  that  the  rates 
so  obtained  may  be  taken  as  those  for  the  central  ages  in  the  various 
groups,  of  computing,  by  means  of  interpolation,  particulars  for 
individual  itges.  Thus,  from  the  number  of  years  of  life  spent  in  the 
age-group  say,  of  "  10  and  under  15,"  and  the  number  of  deaths 
occurring  therein,  the  death  rate  for  the  group  can  be  computed,  and 
this  rate  is  assumed  to  be  that  for  age  1 2 — the  central  age  of  the 
group.  Similarly  the  rates  for  ages  1 7,  22,  27.  etc..  are  obtained,  and 
the  table  completed  by  interpolation. 

.^s.  in  the  preaent  instance,  details  for  individual  ages  were  avail- 
able both  for  years  of  life  and  for  deaths,  it  appeared  desirable  to  carry 
this  systii'm  to  its  logical  conclusion,  and,  instead  of  deducing  rates 
for  every  fifth  age  in  the  manner  mentioned,  to  make  every  age,  from 
5  years  upwards,  the  central  age  of  a  quinquennial  group,  and  thus 
obtitin  for  each  age,  without  interpolation,  an  approximate  death  rat«. 
The  work  of  quinquennial  grouping  was  very  simply  performed  by 
placing  in  a  column  the  particulars  to  be  grouped,  and  then  adding 
them  in  fives  with  the  help  of  a  slip  of  paper  so  cut  as  to  expose,  at 
one  time,  only  the  five  items  to  be  added  together,  and  to  indicate 
the  line  in  the  adjacent  column  on  which  the  total  should  be  placed. 

The  rate  obtained  in  the  manner  described  gives,  approximately, 
for  each  age  what  is  known  as  the  "  central  death-rate."  and  denoted 
by  the  symbol  m,.  being  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  deaths  between 
the  ages  of  x  and  x  +  )  U>  the  corresponding  number  of  years  of  life 
spent  l)etween  those  ages.      From  this,  by  means  of  the  formula 


(ungradunted)  of  pj,  that  is,  the  probability  that  a  person  aged  x 
would  live  to  attain  the  age  i-n  1 . 
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For  ages  uoder  a  the  method  jiist  described  is  hardly  suitable, 
and  the  values  of  p,  (or  ages  0  to  4.  inclusive,  were  consequently  wm- 
put«dby  Professor  Pell's  method,  which  takes  into  account  the  number 
of  births.  In  the  caae  of  the  table  for  males,  the  junction  of  the  two 
sets  of  Pi  values  was  perfectly  satisfactory  ;  but  in  the  feuuile  tiible. 
as  the  Pell  values  did  not  join  as  smoothly  as  was  to  be  desired,  the 
value  of  pi  was  interpolated,  the  functions  used  in  the  interpolation 
being  ft.  p„  pj,  and  f,.  Having,  therefore,  obtained  the  viitucs  of 
pi  from  age  0  upwards,  if  any  assumed  number  of  children  l>i)rn 
be  inserted  in  a  table  against  age  0.  successive  multiplications  by 
the  values  of  /j,  will  give  the  number  who.  out  of  the  assumed  mniiber 
bom.  will  attain  each  succeeding  age.  and  will  thus  furnish  the  I'uluinn 
headed  /,  in  the  Life  Table.  The  differences  between  the  suitfsiive 
values  in  this  column  evidently  give  for  esich  age  the  numlier  who 
attain  that  age,  but  fail  to  attain  the  next  higher  one.  These  ditfer- 
ences  form  the  column  ~  dying,"  headed  d,  in  the  Life  Table. 

In  the  case  of  all  life  tables  compiled  from  original  obsei»ati(.ns. 
it  is  found  necessary  to  apply  tu  the  computed  results  some  method 
of  graduation  for  the  purpose  of  smoothing  out  the  irregularities 
which  invariably  eidst  In  the  ungraduated  figures,  the  object  aimed 
at  being  the  introduction  of  that  degi«e  of  smoothness  in  the  tables 
which  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  put  demand,  without  at  the 
same  time  causing  the  results  to  difTer  very  materially  from  those 
obtAined  by  the  original  observations. 

After  consideration  of  the  various  graduation  methods,  it  was 
decided  to  adopt  the  well-known  one  used  bv  Mr.  Woolhouse  in  his 
graduation  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  H"  and  other  tables,  the 
actual  work  of  graduation  being  performed  by  the  columnar  process. 
The  function  operated  upon  was  d^  from  age  5  upwards. 

The  details  available  for  the  advanced  ages  were,  however,  so 
meagre  that  it  was  conwdered  advisable  to  complete  the  table  by 
malong  use,  for  this  period,  of  probabilities  of  life  deduced  from  a 
more  extensive  Australian  experience,  and,  consequently,  the  pur- 
ticulars  in  the  male  table  from  age  72  upwards,  and  in  the  female 
from  1)4  upwards,  have  been  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  U>h\e  of 
Messrs.  Moors  and  Day,  compiled  from  the  1891  Census  returns  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  and  the  death  returns  for  the  four 
years  of  which  that  C«nsu8  date  occupied  the  centre. 

From  the  graduated  values  of  d^  the  column  /,  was  compiler] 
by  summation,  and  the  values  of  p,  were  thence  derived  by  inciins 

of  the  formula  p,  =*■  '^  ' 

The  column  headed  q^  furnishes  the  probabihty  that  a  person 
aged  X  will  die  before  attaining  the  age  x  +  \.  It  is  the  eonipleniont 
of  p„  and  is  consequently  obtained  by  the  formula  q^  =  1  -;•„ 

The  following  view  of  the  pj  and  ?i  columns  may,  perhaps,  render 
their  meaning  clearer  to  pcrs<)ns  not  versed  in  the  technicalities  of 


the  life  table.  At  age  60  in  the  male  table,  for  instance,  the  value 
of  Pi  is  ■98233,  and  that  of  q^  is  "01767.  This  may  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  out  of  lOO.OUO  males  alive  on  their  fiftieth  birthday 
98,233  will,  in  any  case  in  which  the  mortality  shown  in  the  table  is 
experienced,  live  to  be  51,  while  1,767  will  die  before  attaining 
that  age. 

The  last  column  in  the  table  is  that  which  contains  what  is  known 
OS  the  "  expectation  of  life  "  or  "  average  after- lifetime,"  the  former 
being  Che  name  most  frequently  applied  to  the  function,  although 
the  latter  more  accurately  expresses  its  nature.  As  a  misconception 
of  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  expectation  of  life  "  appears  to  be  not 
uncommon,  it  may  be  desirable  to  state  here  distinctly  what  is  intended 
to  be  conveyed  by  its  use.  The  "  expectation  of  life,"  at  any  age,  is 
the  number  of  yciira  which,  on  the  average,  will,  in  accordance  with 
the  mortality  shown  in  the  particular  life  table,  be  subsequently 
lived  by  the  persona  who  attain  that  age.  Very  few  of  them 
will  live  exactly  that  number  of  years  ;  many  will  live  far 
longer ;  many  others  far  less ;  but,  taking  one  with  another, 
the  average  future  lifetime  or  '  expectation  of  Ufe  "  of  those  who 
attain   any  specified   age  is  that  shown  against  such  age  in  the 


The    formula    for    the   computation    of    this 


I    +   i^^-a    +^..3 


It 


The  values 


column    headed    e,. 
function  is   e,  =  i  -t 

were  obtained  by  summing  the  column  Ix  from  the  bottom  upwards, 

80  as   to   show  against  age  x  the  value  oi  li  +  i  +  li  -tz  + ; 

division  by  l^  and  the  addition  of  j,  in  each  case,  giving  the  required 
results. 

The  various  operations  involving  multiplication  and  division  in 
the  course  of  the  construction  of  the  tables  were  performed  partly 
by  means  of  logarithms  and  partly  by  the  arithmometer.  Fuller's 
Spiral  SLde  Rule  being  also  greatly  used,  especially  for  checking 
purposes. 
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Wutem  Awdralian  Life  Table,  1901 
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Western  Australian  Life  Table.   1901  (Females). 
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Western  Auslralian  Life  Table,   1001  (Femoifs)— continued. 
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It  will  be  8een  th;it  for  all  ages  the  female  expectation  of  life  is 
higher  than  the  male,  the  difference  being  5'14  at  birth  (age  0).  ilG 
at  age  1,  and  at  subseiiiient  successive  ages  a  continuously  diminish- 
ing qiinntitv  amounting  ti)  275  at  age  50  and  OTjH  at  70. 

An  interesting  point  connected  with  the  relative  mortality  of 

by  these  tables  is  the  fact  that,  iiccording 

^^Sgg  experience,  for  ages  12  to  17,  inclusive, 

ving  a  year  is  greater  amongst  males  than  iimongst 

fem  the  only  period  of  life,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 

portion  at  jidvanceH  ages,  at  which  the  male  probabilities  of  living 

preponderate. 
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In  the  cases  both  of  the  male  and  of  the  female  table,  the 
probability  of  surviving  ft  year  increases  gradually  for  the  first  9  or 
10  years,  and  subsequently  decreiisea  with  advancing  age.  In  neither 
table,  however,  is  the  decrease  absolutely  continuous,  the  male 
probabilities  of  living  exhibiting  a  slight  increase  for  ages  26  to  29 
inclusive,  and  the  female  table  for  ages  43  to  47,  inclusive.  From 
these  respective  points  onwards,  the  probabilities  of  Uving  diminish 
consistently  to  the  end  of  the  tables. 

The  following  table  furnishes,  for  quinquennial  ages,  a  com- 
parison of  the  expectations  of  life  deduced  from  the  Western  Austra- 
lian experience,  with  those  given  in  the  New  South  Wales  table  of 
1891  and  the  English  Life  Tables  Nos.  .t  and  5:— 
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It  will  be  seen  that,  with  both  male  and  female  expectations  of 
life,  the  Western  Australian  experience  conforms  very  closely  to  that 
of  New  South  Wales ;  the  male  expectation  of  the  latter,  and  the 
female  expectation  of  the  former,  being  slightly  in  excess  throughout 
the  greater  portion  of  the  tables,  the  greatest  divergence  occurring 
at  age  0  in  the  male  tables,  where  a  difference  of  rT5  exists. 

The  expectations  of  life  given  by  the  two  Australian  tables  are 
for  most  ages  higher  than  the  corresponding  values  in  the  two 
Enghsh  tables,  the  difference  being  most  marked  amongst  females, 
and  at  the  youngt;r  ages  in  mules. 

A  better  idea  of  the  incidence  of  mortalitv  according  to  the  several 
taUes  will,  perhaps,  be  obtained  by  a  cj)mparison  of  the  proluthilittea 
of  living  a  year,  as  given  by  each  table.    Suc\i  &  cooi'^ffflOTi  Sa  V\h- 


nished  in  the  annexed  table,  which  gives  for  (juinquennial  .1 
probahilities  of  surviving  one  year  : — 

PiDtwbiUt;  o(  tuTTlTlng  one  ycu— (jj^). 
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Part  II.— INTERCHANGE.  • 


1. -IMPORTS  AHD  EXPORTS. 

Compiled  from  Befunw  and  In/ormaliim  lupplied  by  C.  T,  Mason,  fc'iq., 
Collector  of  Cuidom,. 

The  trade  of  the  State  of  Western  Australia,  which,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  returne.  has,  during  the  laat  dtvadu, 
increased  at  an  almost  phenomenal  rat«,  has.  during  that  j^riod, 
been  chiefly  transacted  with  the  foHowing  countries; — The  United 
Kingdom,  the  Commonwealth  of  AuBtralia,  New  Zealand,  the  Straits 
Settlements.  Hong  Kong,  India.  Cape  Colony,  the  United  States  of 
America,  Qermanr,  and  Bel^nm.  During  the  time  mentioned  the 
value  of  the  imports  has  increased  by  ^£5,063,062.  and  that  of  the 
exports  by  the  very  respectable  sum  of  ^£7,633,475,  the  former 
being  between  four  and  five  times,  and  the  latter  between  nine  and  ten 
times  as  great  as  they  respectively  were  in  the  year  lSfl2.  Thus, 
although  there  has  been  an  enormous  advance  in  the  value  of  the 
merchandise  introduced  into  the  State,  the  value  of  the  Itxail 
products  exported  has  increased  proportionately  to  a  far  greater 
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Thi;  Im[jorts,  Ex|>orts,  and  Total  Trade  t>f  Western  Awslriilia, 
fi-om  1S92  to  1901.  with  their  value  per  head  of  mean  i".>iiulatioii. 
were  as  follows :  - 
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Till'  iilinvc  ta.hlf  shows  that  l)etween  the  vears  18»2-liKH  the 
iinmuil  totnl  trade  increased  from  £2.273.257  to  £14.9ti9.r<14.  or 
more  tliitn  sixfold,  Ueiii);  a,iioiit  twice  the  rale  of  innreitse  in  the 
|»>[iiiliiti[>(i  fur  the  snine  jHjriod. 

As  rejiiirds  imports,  the  hi^h-water  mark  was  attained  in  IBW, 
when,  owiti)^  to  the  introduction  of  heavy  shipments  of  niinini; 
ina<-hiner_v.  hardware,  and  railway  plant,  in  addition  to  extensive 
conHi^nmeiitH  of  ftiodstuSs.  wearing;  apparel,  and  t^neral 
nierciiandis<_'.  consequent  on  the  increased  activity  in  mininfj; 
development,  and  the  roBiiltin^'  influx  of  population,  which  for  that 
veiir  was  close  on  'M.OiW,  the  total  value  reached  waa  no  lesn  a  sura 
than  i:r..+M.W".  or  ^652  ISs.  6d.  per  head  of  the  mean  population. 

Diifini.' till' three  succeeding  years  a  continuous  decrease  was 
exjiei'ietirt'd.  Ixilh  in  the  total  value  of  the  imports,  and  also,  to  a 
larjier  I'xI.nt.  in  the  value  jier  head,  the  lowest  point  lieiiiif  reached 
in  IHW.  with  a  total  of  X4.473,532.  or  £26  10s.  lid,  per  hend. 
From  this  point  onward  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase,  the  total 
for  linn  lii'ini;  ^■(>.454,171.or  within  about  ,646.000  of  the  1896 
totul.  th"iiL;h  i!i(|  avera^je  per  head,  owing  to  the  large  increase  in 
the  popiilition.  was  in  1901  £18  14b.  Id.  less  than  in  1896. 

Ill  till'  ciise  of  ex|M)rts  a  steady  increase  waa  experienced  in  the 
totiil  viilue  from  1892  to  1899,  but  in  ItfOO,  owiaR  \t»,TRe\\  Vi  \N\«  \ia. 
iu  the  price  of  wool  and  a  considerable  decteaae  to  IW  « 


exported,  together  with  a  heavy  reduction  in  the  export  of  timber, 
the  total  receded  by  ^130,000. 

In  1901,  however,  wool  "put  up  a  record"  in  quantity,  the 
export  exceeding  .flS.AOO.OOO,  though,  owin^  to  the  diminished 
price  obtainable,  the  value  was  actually  ^45,000  lees  than  that 
recorded  in  1899,  In  timber  also,  as  regards  both  quantity  imd 
value,  it  was  "  a  record  year." 

These  iacreaaee,  combined  with  the  enormous  output  of  ^Id, 
account  in  a  large  measure  for  the  phenomenal  advance  in  the  value 
of  exports  for  1901,  when  the  total  exceeded  that  of  the  previous 
year  by  no  less  a  sum  than  £1,663,669.  Although,  as  a  rule,  the 
increases  in  the  total  value  of  exports  have  been  continuous,  yet, 
owini^  to  the  variations  in  the  population,  the  averages  per  head 
have  fluctuated  somewhat,  the  lowest  being  £13  98.  in  1896,  and 
the  highest  ^45  3s.  io  1901, 

The  balance  of  trade,  it  will  be  seeo  from  the  above  table,  wast 
in  the  pa,st,  against  the  Colony  ;  a  tendeucT  to  this  preponderance 
of  the  imports,  in  fact,  is  noticeable  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  Colony's  earlier  history.  During  the  ten  years  under  review, 
however,  this  excess  presented  some  interesting  fluctuations,  and, 
finally,  since  the  year  1899,  changed  completely  in  favour  of  the 
exports.  In  the  years  1892-3-4  the  percentage  of  this  excess  to 
total  trade  remained  practically  stationary,  but  in  1895  it  suddenly 
adTanced  to  47-82  per  cent.,  and  in  1896  reached  59'4?  per  cent. 
After  that  it  fell  with  remarkable  rapidity  to  2393  percent,  in  1897, 
and  in  1898  reached  2-76  per  cent.  Then  the  change  to  the  other 
side  of  the  balance  took  place,  and  the  percentage  became  21-92  in 
favour  of  the  exports  iu  1899.  It  fell  back  to  694  per  cent,  in 
1900,  but  rose  again  to  1377  per  cent,  in  1901.  It  must  be  noted 
that  the  years  1895  and  1896  witnessed  the  phenomenal  deveh>p- 
ment  of  the  Eastern  Qoldfields.  An  analysis  of  the  articles 
imported  and  exported  during  the  years  under  consideration  dis- 
closes an  unmistakable  connection  between  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  State  and  the  fiuctuatioos  in  the  balance  of  trade. 
The  lai^  amount  of  money  represented  by  the  imports  may  be 
taken  as  indicating  in  its  turn  a  form  of  permanent  investment, 
lodged  as  it  were  in  railway  facilities,  water  supply  and  conservation, 
mining  and  reduction  ])IantH,  and  other  works  of  general  utility, 
both  public  and  private,  and  destined  to  bear  interest  in  the  near 
future  in  the  shape  of  the  increased  productiveness  of  the  mineral 
and  various  other  sources  of  wealth  possessed  by  the  State,  which, 
without  its  means,  would  lie  dormant.  That  this  purpose  has 
been  achieved  is  proved  by  the  remarkable  increase  lately  attained 
in  the  value  of  the  exports,  especially  iu  the  case  of  gold  and  timber ; 
a  result  which  has  at  last  reversed  the  balance  of  trade,  the  exports 
now  exceeding  the  imports  in  value. 

The  following  tables  of  some  of  the  principal  amounts  which 
made  up  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  past  t«ii  years  illustrate  the 
facts  just  indicated.    Those  import  figures,  M  a  rule,  are  shown 
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which  ma>j  be  taken  as  being  in  the  main  responsible  for  the  at  one 
time  abnormal  growth  of  the  total  import  figurea.  And  it  will 
easilj  be  seen  that  the  great  demand  for  these  articles  was  due  to 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  a  population  not  yet  producing  its  own 
requirements,  but  in  the  aggregate  expending  large  amounts  in  the 
opening  up  of  new  avenues  of  production.  Several  of  the  items 
bear  directly  on  the  development  of  the  golijfields.  J^rge  sums 
were  disbursed  for  the  importation  of  horses  and  camels,  and  for 
fodder.  But  the  amounts  lor  Railway  Stores  exceeded  almost  every 
other  item,  increasing  from  ^2,996  in  1892.  to  £647,588  in  189?. 
Apparel  and  Attire  Articles.  Piece  Goods,  etc.,  in  1900  amounted  to 
£664.722,  and  in  1901  to  ^633.242.  Mining  Machinery  reached, 
in  1896,  the  respectable  figure  of  .£364.706.  and  again,  in  1900,  a 
total  of  ^322,296.  The  importations  of  Steel,  increasing  from  .£873 
in  1892,  to  £316.600  in  1900,  and  .£242,049  in  1901;  Smelting 
Material  from  A:80  in  1893.  to  .£165.941  in  1900.  and  ^£55.814  in 
1901;  Cyauide,  from  .£1.280  in  1896.  to  .£129.964  in  1900,  and 
^144,819  in  1901 ,  all  bear  witness  to  the  rapid  development  of  the 
industries  in  which  these  articles  are  required.  The  most  consider- 
able factor  of  the  imports  of  1895  and  1896  was  "  coin,"  amounting 
in  those  years  to  =£926,770  and  .£980,639  respectively,  or  nearly  a 
million  pounds  each  year.  In  view  of  the  exceptional  position 
"  coin  "  occupies  among  the  factors  of  trade,  this  item  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  an  ordinary  import.  Included  in  this  list  are  the 
various  provisions  wliich  the  pastoral,  agricultural,  and  other  in- 
dustries were  unable  to  supply  in  proportion  with  the  suddenly 
increased  demand,  and  also  lai^  amounts  for  Government  Stores, 
required,  like  the  Government  Railway  Plant,  in  a  proportion  which 
naturally  kept  pace  with  the  part  the  Government  took  in  the 
development  of  Western  Australia. 

Among  the  more  important  exports  of  products  of  the  State, 
gold,  of  course,  occupies  a  unique  position,  and  to  it  is  almost 
solely  due  the  rapid  diminution  and  subsequent  reversal  of  the 
excess  of  imports  over  exports.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
since  the  energies  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  have  been 
to  a  very  great  extent  occupied  in  its  production.  Of  late,  however. 
the  timber  industry  also  has  assumed  considerable  importance. 

It  is  notable  that,  since  the  opening  of  the  Perth  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Mint,  not  only  has  the  exportation  of  raw  gold  to  the  Eastern 
States  and  the  importation  of  gold  coin  fallen  to  a  comparatively 
insigttificant  amount,  but  the  exportation  of  sovereigns  struct  in  the 
State  has  risen  from  .£50.000  in  1899,  to  XI, 750,763  in  1900.  and 
^6-2.807,84!  in  1901.  The  exports  of  raw  gold  to  the  United 
Kingdom  certainly  did  not  show,  at  least  during  the  first  three 
years,  the  falling  oB  that  might  have  been  anticipated.  In  fact. 
some  evidently  more  potent  cause  made  them  increase  from 
710,258ozs..  in'lH99,  to  736,580ozb.  in  1900,  and  to  931.385ozs.  in 
1901.  In  1902,  however,  the  influence  of  the  Mint  be^n  to  operate 
in  an  unmistakable  manner,  for  during  that  yeav  the  &caTC%  1^  Vi 
685.5440Z8.  ,..:■„.,  .v.v.wvl>. 
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A  coinpariBon  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  State  during 
1901  with  those  of  the  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of 
New  Zealand  for  the  same  period  reveals  the  fact  that,  though  in 
the  totals  Western  Australia  is  yet  considerably  behind  the  more 
populous  of  the  sister  States,  yet,  when  the  values  per  head  of  the 
mean  population  are  talien,  her  imports,  and  more  especially  her 
exports,  show  a  very  much  higher  ratio  than  any  of  them. 


I-ro«.- 

Eiw«a. 

Tolal.         1   PuhMd. 

Total. 

Pwh«d. 

£ 

£.    a.   d. 

J. 

^       B.  d. 

fWestpm  Australia 

6,464,171 

34    4    5 

8,615,62:1 

45    3    0 

a  A     Ne*   South  Wales 

2G,928,218 

IB  12     0 

27,361,124 

19  18    8 

llJSS.t.5-    ;:; 

18,»27,340 

15  14     8 

18,646,0B7 

16  10    0 

6,376,239 

12  12     2 

9,249,386 

18    5  10 

Q  *      South  Aaatralia  ... 
TasiQama 

7,478,288 

20  12  11 

8,318,820 

22  19    4 

l,»6a,lM 

1]   e  6 

2,945,767 

16  19    4 

New  Zealand        

11,817,815 

15    3  10 

12,881,424 

16  11    2 

Notes  on  soke  of  the  Fbincipal  Impoktb. 


Cattle  (for  slaughter)  ... 
Sheep  (for  BittUKhter)  ...  1 
Pigs  (for  all  purpoeea)  ... 
Cattle  (for  brteiiing,  etc.) 
Sheep  (for  breeding,  etc.) 
Horses  (for  use)  ...  ) 
Horses  [for breeding,  etc.)  J 


1,216 
{  312 
t    103 


7,921       12,309      11,984 


2,924  5,230         8,61 


It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  figures  that  the  imports  of 
cattle  for  slaughter  show  a  marked  tendency  to  deerease,  in  spite  of 
the  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing  population  of  the  State.  The 
im|x>rtatiou  of  sheep,  also,  fell  very  considerably  during  1901  ;  while 
the  iuiiM>rts  of  pigs  diminished  to  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  figures 
for  1S98.  All  this  marks  a  distinct  progress  in  the  development 
of  the  live-stock  industry.  Yet  the  imports  of  cattle  for  breeding 
puriH)Kes  do  not  show  the  incrcusu  which  the  demand  for  fresh, 
]>resi'rved,  and  salt  meats,  to  say  Dotbiug  about  dairy  products,  still 
secin.s  to  warrant.  The  corresponding  figures  for  horses  and  sheep, 
howi'ver,  indicate  an  improvement. 

Boots  and  shoes  were  imported  in  1901  to  the  value  of 
Jil01,7t>l ,  as  against  ^£108,385  for  the  previous  year ;  or  a  decrease 
in  tluHo  articles  of  X6,624i  during  the  twelve  months.  This  falling 
off  can  only  be  accounted  for— when  we  take  into  considftTa.t.\cn\\!D»k. 
the  mean  i'>opuktion  lor  1901  eioeeded  that  tor  |^i>i'S^\\i^^—^^ 


CcMwa  and  ChcMiolate        

11,883 

11,909 

Coke  and  Patent  Fuel      

15,2S9 

27,644 

Confectionery         

8,143 

10,571 

Copper  Ware,  etc 

5,841 

6.729 

Cordage       

22,806 

22.889 

Cutlery        

9,692 

9,768 

Diving  Apparatus 

7.710 

9,036 

Druga  and  ApotbecarieB'  Wares 

63,218 

61.280 

Earthen  and  China  Wares 

i5.ia6 

18.882 

Electric  Bella.  Machinery,  etc.  ... 

10.681 

18J«6 

Engine  Packing 

9.582 

8.030 

Fancy  Goods  and  Toys     

lt1,591 

18.080 

Farinaceous  Foods            

11,«01 

10,210 

Fire-arms,  eto 

4.7efi 

6.926 

Flooli,  Kapock,  etc 

4,691 

7,150 

Glass  and  GlftBBware        

17,lli7 

22.278 

Hamcas  and  Saddlery      

13,395 

14,132 

Hats  and  Bonneta 

5.958 

14.503 

Hops            

13,948 

14,418 

IZfctd'X^  :::    ::: 

13,163 

15,690 

24,440 

39,209 

Iron  (gas,  water,  and  drain  pipes) 

69,743 

48,727 

Iron(pig) 

9,690 

7,071 

Iron(tanks)            

8.328 

8..134 

Iron  (wire  netting) 

10,324 

8,655 

Iron  fmatoriala  for  fencing) 

19.894        . 

16,347 

Jewellery 

22.982 

28,390 

Lamp-are 

12,863 

14.605 

Lead             

18.210 

48328 

Leather        

40,607 

44,062 

Leather  Goods       

9,050 

10,832 

Malt             

26.739 

31,574 

Manure        

17.036 

18.632 

Matches      

9,071 

11.597 

Metals         

8.126         . 

8,143 

Musical  Instruments        

16J!76 

23,310 

Nails,  etc 

23,669 

26,645 

Oatmeal      

11.982 

12.424 

Oilmen's  Stores     

16.431 

12.556 

Onions         

8.062 

16.381 

Paints  and  Colours           

7,840 

9,270 

Paper  of  all  kinds 

45,827 

42,444 

Photographic  Material    

6302 

6,938 

Pickles         

7,036 

6,674 

Plants,  etc 

6,290 

6,728 

Plate,  Electro        

10,78* 

8,610 

Pollard        

3.655 

14,342 

Powder,  Baking,  etc       

6.538 

5.992 

Pumpa,  etc.            

14.402 

12,867 

Quicksilver             

5.739 

6,836 

Rice 

14.174 

12.892 

Saddlers' Ironmongery,  etc. 

5,103 

6.621 

Sauces          

12,608 

12,  J  91 

Sewing  Machines,  etc 

7.789 

9,205 

Soap 

17391 

17,913 

Stearine       

27,646 

23,610 

1.443 

H^m 

Vegetables 

16^(87         . 

16.229 

WireEope 

1U87 

8,667 

zed  oy  Google 


Tablea  ghowing  Totals  of  Impoiie  from  the  SlsUt  of  the  Common- 
■wealth  of  Attstralia,  digtiaguishing  between  "BritUh  and 
Foreign  "  and  "  AuBtralian  "  Prodaee  (1901). 


BritiBb  *Dd 

Foreign. 

Aaltnlinn. 

TcW. 

Tictoria         

South  Anitralia       

New  South  Wales 

Tasmnnia      

£ 

262,318 

118,S99 

94,622 

353 

10 

£ 
1,013.133 

652,021 
431,906 

2a,950 
62,079 

£ 
1,276,481 
670,720 
526,427 
24.303 
62,089 

Total          

476,932 

2,083,088 

2,669,020 

Notes  on  Exports. 

The  principal  exports  of  tlie  State  are  gold,  timber,  wool, 
pearls  aad  pearl-shell,  sandalwood,  bides,  skins  of  various  kinds, 
silver,  tin.  and  copper. 

The  value  of  the  ijold  exported  during  the  past  five  years  shows 
an  anniinl  expansion  as  follows  : — 


BawKold...     2,56i,ft77    3,990,698    5.451,368 
Gold  coin 50,000 

3,799.116    3.941,876 

1.750,703     2,807.841 

Total  ...     2,564,977     3.990,698     5.501,368 

5,649.879     6.749.717 

An  increase  of  more  than  163  per  cent,  i 

1  five  years. 

It  is  evident  that  the  exact  amount  of  sovereigns  minted  in 
Western  Australia  and  exported  from  the  State  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. It  may.  however,  be  presumed  that  the  bulk  of  the  gold 
coin  export  is  local  mintage. 

As  rei-ards  the  timber  export,  the  year  1901  proved  a  "record 
one."  the  qitiintitv  being  more  than  143,012  loads,  valued  at 
,£572,354.  as  cornered  with  21.653  loads,  valued  at  .£78.419,  in 
1892;  47.86Hlou<ls.valuedatil92,451.  in  1897;  and  114.508  loads, 
valued  at  ,£458.461.  in  lEKK).  Of  the  1901  export,  I01.636J  loads 
were  jiirrah,  viilued  at  ^6406,545,  and  41,375J  loads  karri,  valued  as 
X165,50-2.  the  nature  of  the  remainder,  valued  at  ^307,  being 
unspecified  in  the  Customs  returns.  The  distribution  of  the  export 
is  world-wide,  embracing,  as  it  does,  shipments  to  every  continent. 
A  very  lar^e  proportion  is  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  where  it  is 
chiefly  used  in  street  paving  Gxtcnsive  shi^iments  are  also  nwjda 
for  use  in  the  construction  of  harbours,  jettw,  ViTvigw,  *^i-.  *» 
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&lso  for  railway  sleepers  and  for  other  eDgiDeering  purposes,  for 
which  strength  and  durability  are  required,  to  South  Australia, 
Natal,  Cape  Colony,  India,  Arg^entina,  New  Zealand,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Singapore,  Peru,  China,  and  other  countries. 

That  Western  Australia  is  at  present  by  far  the  most  important 
timber  eiport«r  in  AuetraJaeia  may  be  seen  from  the  followin$ 
figures,  giviug  the  tottil  export  of  timber,  grown  in  the  State  from 
which  export^,  and  the  vaJue  per  bead  of  mean  population  during 
1901,  for  each  of  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth  and  for  New 
Zealand: — 


»-. 

Value  of 
eTpi.ite.1, 

"'-^T' 

. 

£  a.  d. 

• 

Weet«m  Aartralia 

e4«,:f86* 

3    8    6 

New  Sooth  Wales 

143.549 

0   a    1 

Victoria       

10,305 

0  0  a 

i. 

19.613 

0    0    s 

South  AuitnOia     

3,473 

0    0    2 

Taflmania 

47,053 

OSS 

IT  Zealand      

296,733 

0    7    7 

78.H1,  tKlaeotunditlwDod  eipoiUd. 


The  wool  shipped  from  the 
years,  has  berai  aa  follows : — 


ports,  for  the  last  three 


.     1,385.728     . 

.       979,070 

.     2.454391 

Banbniy 

126,882     . 

157.242     . 

194.78* 

Albany  ... 
Qeraldton 

716,841     . 

.       628.820    . 

.     1.233.624 

.     2,487.035     . 

.     1,485,783 

.     3,569,638 

Carnarvon 

.     1,242,280     . 

.     1.688,243 

.     1,873.482 

Broome  ... 

6Ji00     . 

6.630 

Coaaack... 

2.056,398     . 

.     2.068,228 

.      1,683.234 

Derby     ... 

818,894     . 

.       898,145 

.     1.008,928 

OubIow  ... 

.     1,041,606     . 

.     1.259,771 

732,271 

DoQKBra 

29.216     . 

86,237     . 

135,669 

Enda      ... 

3,200     . 

Port  Hedland 

39.641 

'.       764'.812 

Totals    . 

9.948,417     . 

9,094.743     . 

.    13,678,963 

•  rroteblf  Mnei  M  0«nldtoii. 


Consequent  on  the  export  of  wool  occasionally  taking  place 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year  succeeding  that  in  which  it  was 
produced,  the  figures  above  given  cannot  be  taken  as  accurately 
representing  the  clip  for  the  year  specified.     Should  a  fair  concep- 


..GooqIc 
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tioD  of  the  Tearlr  produce  of  the  wool  from  the  different  districts 
be  deeired,  the  totals  of  the  ^rts  of  those  districts  for  the  three 
years  might  be  taken  and  dinded  by  three.  The  decrease  in  wnght 
of  853,6?4  lbs.,  from  1899  to  1900.  was  accounted  for  by  Messrs. 
Dalgety  and  Co.,  as  stated  in  the  Collector  of  Customs'  report  for 
1900,  by  the  following  facts: — The  season  for  1900  had  been  a  very 
satisfactory  one  for  pastoralists,  so  far  as  the  growth  of  wool  was 
concerned.  Unusually  good  rains  had  fallen  throughout  the 
State,  and  though  clips  may  not  have  been  so  heavy  as  usual,  they 
were  much  cleaner,  and  should  have  commanded  a  higher  price. 
Unfortunately,  the  exceedingly  high  prices  that  ruled  at  the  eud  of 
1899  so  affected  the  buyers,  that  the  demand  diminished  greatly, 
and  the  article  steadily  went  down  at  each  of  the  five  successive 
sales  held  during  the  year,  until,  in  October,  1900,  it  showed  a 
decline  of  at  least  40  per  cent,  on  the  prices  of  the  last  series  in 
1899.  The  end  of  1900,  however,  showed  a  firmer  market,  with  a 
slight  improvement  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  exports  rose  very  considerably  during  1901. 

With  regard  to  pearl-shell,  the  remarkable  increase  in  the 
export  since  1897  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  tn  this 
State.  Some  years  ^o  the  industry  was  a  thriving  and  profitable 
one,  and  found  employment  for  a  large  number  of  men.  With  a 
depreciation  in  the  price  of  shell  and  denudation  of  manv  of  the 
banks,  however,  numbers  of  vessels  Xett  this  coast  for  pearling 
grounds  on  the  Northern  coast  of  Australia,  where  more  pn'fitable 
banks  were  discovered.  With  the  detraction  of  large  quantities  of 
pearling  plant  and  labour,  and  a  at^^adlly  falling  market,  jiearling 
operations,  till  1897,  went  from  bad  to  worse.  In  that  year, 
however,  a  revival  wet  in,  with  marked  improvement  in  the  Loudon 
market,  the  result  being  that  during  the  subsequent  years  the 
prices  not  only  returned  to  their  former  profitable  figure,  but  in 
1901  the  export  rose  to  XI05,730,  and  the  business  is  now  prose- 
cuted with  all  the  vigour  and  energy  which  characterised  it  in 
its  halcyon  days. 

The  first  shipment  of  sandalwood  was  made  in  the  year  1845  ; 
up  to  the  end  of  1901  our  exports  amounted  in  value  to  J^l, 748,951, 
the  "  banner  year  "  being  1882,  when  sandalwood,  valued  at  .£96.0.50, 
was  shipped  out  of  the  State. 

The  eiports  of  skins  for  the  past  five  years  have  been  as 
follows : —      • 


Sheep  akiliB     

Kaogaroo  skins  

OpoBBum  skins  558        l.BOR      1,967       2,287       7,311 


Not  otherwise  enumerated  ... 


4,545    61.998     S4,109     04,227 


...GooqIc 


The  exports  of  guano  from  the  Abrolhos  Islands  durinff  tbe 
year  1901  were  valued  at  £2,742.  This  does  not  include  consider- 
able quantities  locally  utilised. 

The  shipmenta  of  copper  and  tin,  of  which  there  are  laree 
doposita  in  the  State,  have  now  become  a  very  important  factor  in 
the  exports  of  Western  Australia,  and  silver  also  is  a.  rising;  article. 


A.S  there  appears  to  be  an  erroneous  impression  that  potatoes 
have  only  recently  been  exported  from  Western  Australia,  it  may 
here  be  stated  that  not  only  was  this  article  exported  in  1697  to  toe 
value  of  ^0,  in  1899  to  the  value  of  £4,26,  in  1900  to  the  value  of 
£64,9,  and  in  1901  to  the  value  of  ^699,  but,  between  the  years 
1843  and  1871,  it  formed  an  almost  continuously  occurring  item  on 
the  list  of  exports,  its  value  rising  in  1857  to  ^61,299.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  the  quantities  appearing  as  exports  in 
recent  years  consisted  largely  of  ships'  stores. 


CUBTOUB   KETBNtlB.      ' 

Under  Section  95  of  tbe  Commonwealth  Constitution  Act,  it 
was  enacted  that  "  the  Parliament  of  the  State  of  Western  Aus- 
"  tralia  may,  during  the  first  five  years  after  the  imposition  of  uniform 
"  duties  of  customs,  impose  duties  of  Customs  on  goods  passing  into 
"  the  State  and  not  originally  imported  from  beyond  the  limits  of 
"the  Commonwealth,  such  duties  to  be  collected  by  the  Common- 
"  wealth."  Any  duty  so  imposed  on  any  goods  was  not,  however, 
to  exceed  during  the  first  of  those  years  tbe  duty  chat^eable  on  the 
goods  undiir  the  law  of  Western  Australia  in  force  at  the  imposition 
of  uniform  duties,  nor  to  exceed  during  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  of  those  years  respectively,  four-fifths,  three-fifths,  two- 
fifths,  and  one-fifth  of  such  latter  duty,  and  all  duties  imposed  imder 
the  above  Section  were  to  cease  at  the  expiration  of  the  fifth  year 
aft«r  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties.  If  at  any  time,  also,  during 
the  five  years  the  duty  on  any  goods  under  this  Section  was  higher 
than  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Commonwealth  on  the  importation  of 
the  like  goods,  then  such  higher  duty  was  to  be  collected. 
Accordingly,  at  the  present  time,  goods  produced  wit! tin  the 
Commonwealth  are  dutiable  under  the  State  Tariff  only,  whilst 
Imports  of  British  and  Foreign  origin  are  dutiable  under  the 
Federal  Tariff,  and  the  duties,  with  the  following  exception,  are 
collected  under  its  provisions,  namely,  when  the  State  rat«  of  dutv 
on  goods  of  British  or  Foreign  origin  is  higher  than  the  Federal 
rate,  the  higher  duty  Is  collected. 

The  following  table,  for  the  years  1896  to  1901.  shows  the 
Customs  Revenue  collected  at  each  Port  of  the  State,  the  Rebates, 
and  the  Excise  Revenue.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Customs  Revenue 
collected  in  Perth  increased  very  rapidly  during  the  Years  under 
consideration : — 
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28,232 
7,607 
11.428 
1,675 
3,059 
10,038 
1,658 
1.217 
4,308 
628,965 
46.468 
1,727 
207.960 
110 
3,266 

? 

11 

i" 

£ 

28,816 
5,625 
13,950 
3,007 
2,554 
9.906 
1,719 
1.313 
5.484 
•569,9*2 
46,467 
1.451 
165,934 

'i.7oo 

ii 

II 

s 

£ 

36,623 
4,911 

13,020 
3,266 
3,693 

12,966 
2,435 
1,785 

10,375 
626,386 

49,921 

1,828 

147,769 

"  1,274 

|l 

II 

i 
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£ 

64,430 
3,074 
8,667 
3.018 
2,210 

18.212 
1.742 
1.993 

34.395 
677,448 

66,270 
1,616 

122,894 

'i,897 

t 
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2.— SHIPPING. 

A  gUnce  at  the  number  of  vessels  ei^a^ced  in  the  external 
commerce  of  the  State  during  the  past  decade  rereala  a  considerably 
more  than  twofold  increase,  whilst  the  nearly  fourfold  increase  in 
their  tonnage  poiuts  to  the  fact  that  Tesaels  of  the  present  larger 
and  improved  type  are  now  regularly  engaged  in  the  shippinff  trade 
of  the  State. 


v„. 

,, 

r.H.«, 

Cleared. 

Total, 

Vemel.. 

t™,. 

Ve-el.. 

Ton.. 

Venels. 

1   '- 

1892 

366 

572,090 

320 

652,476 

676 

1.124,665 

189B 

■m 

539,953 

28S 

581.465 

581 

1,071,418 

IBM 

372 

876,775 

653,303 

1,329.078 

1806 

486 

814,368 

433 

764,185 

918 

1.678,568 

1896 

76« 

1.105.907 

683 

1,030,471 

1,451 

2,136.378 

1897 

721 

1.198.760 

707 

1,181,072 

1,428 

2,377,838 

1898 

ti33 

1.199,894 

1331 

1,189,732 

1,264 

2.389.626 

1899 

tl85 

1.333,052 

668 

1,305.696 

1.353 

2.638,618 

1900 

769 

1.626,696 

747 

1,606,832 

1,516 

8.232.028 

1901 

^ 

1,842,236 

901 

1,672,027 

1,786 

3,714,  MS 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  share  of  the  shipping  fell  to  each 
of  the  principal  ports  during  each  year  of  the  same  period. 
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Number  of  Teteelt  eniered. 


215 

32 

1 

5 

206 

l» 

1 

3 

4    6 

271 

2 

10 

...   16 

303 

12 

1    19 

898 

II 

2    14 

436 

4 

10 

5   11 

7 

i 

14 

1   18 

9 

33 

15 

1   21 

454 

12 

33 

16 

10 

411  1 

16 

60 

lb 

1    8 

2  I  373  ' 
Number  of  Veiad*  cleared. 


303 

12  1 

205 

240 

295 

2  . 

357 

396 

3 

3B0 

2 

372 

11  ' 

420 

7  , 

363 

18 

12 

5 

16 

30 

13 

107 

12 

66 

16 

14 

15 

a 

9 

1 

7 

4 

'  CuurroB,  Bvobi.  Oadov,  4Dil  Wjadhau. 
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"From  these  tables  it  is  evident  that  the  increase  in  the  totaliii 
mainly  trat'eable  to  the  South-Western  Ports ;  Albany,  notwith- 
shmdini;  the  loss  of  the  English  and  French  mail  steamers,  baving 
nearly  doubled  her  already  considerable  shipping,  aod  Premantw 
having  progressed  phenumenallT,  thanks  to  the  completion  of  her 
harbour  works.  At  Fremantle  it  must  be  noted  that  the  tonnage 
increased  in  a  far  greater  proportion  even  than  the  number  of 
vessels,  a  natural  consequence  of  the  admieainn  to  her  port  of  the 
mail  steamers  and  other  vessels  of  lai^e  size.  At  Albany,  where 
the  number  of  sailing  vessels  was  proportionately  much  less  than  at 
Fremantie,  the  increased  number  of  steamers  visiting  the  port 
raised  the  tonnage  more  evenly.  During  1901,  the  total  shipping 
at  each  port,  distinguishing  between  steamers  and  sailing  vessels, 
was  as  follows ;  — 


^«B.. 

0  Vessels, 

Nmnbsr. 

Toaaigo. 

Number. 

T.n,-^. 

Albany         

708 

1,6»8,8S4 

60 

68.853 

Broome         

7 

344 

Bunbury       

30 

89.493 

70 

48,449 

BuBselton      

22.002 

Carnarvon    

2 

999 

CoBtaok         

2 

2,280 

Derby            

16 

15,198 

4 

408 

6 

5L>t! 

Fremantie 

598 

1,663,182 

201 

201.013 

Geraldton     

8 

6,463 

6 

4,427 

Total 

1,396 

3,.%7,242 

389 

347,021 

The  above  figures  do  not,  however,  give  a  correct  idea  of  the 
relative  importance  of  the  various  ports  in  so  far  as  the  shipping 
business  is  concerned,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  purely  Iih-aI  tnule  is 
excluded,  whilst  in  the  case  of  eiternal  traders  the  particulars  are 
tabulated  for  the  ports  of  arrival  and  departure  only,  thus  swelling 
the  returns  of  ports  of  entry  and  exit  to  the  detriment  of  inter- 
mediate ports  of  call.  Thus,  in  the  ease  of  a  vessel  from  the  Eastern 
States  entering  at  Albany,  oalHug  at  each  port  on  the  coast  tlience 
to  (it-raldton.  and  clearing  eventually  from  Albany  on  the  return 
journey,  the  fibres  tabulated  would  be  one  eulry  and  one  clearance 
at  the  |xirt  of  Albany  only,  no  credit  being  given  to  any  of  the 
intermediate  ports,  oven,  say,  that  of  Fremantie,  to  which  proliablv 
the  greater  bulk  of  the  cargo  would  be  actually  consigiieil. 

Tlie  following  table  gives  a  concise  Siuninary  of  the  hueiuess 
done  at  each  Port  of  the  State  during  the  year  1901.  as  recorded 
in  the  Customs  Returns,  the  Porta  being  arranged  in  the  order  of 
importance  according  to  the  amount  of  Revenue  collected  :— 
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201.018 
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1.66S.182 

6,463 

1,598,854 

39,493 

29,775 

2,280 
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15.198 
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1 

4 
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12.169.806 
1,225,227 

264.058 
576,790 
1H2,4;I8 
160,891 
92,636 
63,610 
67,147 
8B.286 
19.878 
31,198 
26,669 
2,626 
2,437 
11,010 

I 

L 

7.395,032 
9,992 
126,972 
394,181 
14U.15H 
117,806 
77,671 
66.784 
60.694 
68,906 
12.960 
28,606 
26,036 
22 

1 

Importa. 

4,774.774 
1,215,235 
137,(W<: 
182.609 
42,280 
33,083 
14,864 
7,026 
6,463 
14,379 
6,918 
2,602 
1.624 
2,608 
2,437 
10,106 

1 

to" 

i 

11 

706,879 
239,278 
60.213 
26,4<H 
9,617 
8,273 
7,344 
4.860 
3.121 
2.979 
2,032 
1.917 
1,674 
1,196 
1,066 

3 
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The  forcing  figures  furniah  on  illuatration  of  the  poist' 
previoiiBly  meottoned  in  coimectioii  with  the  records  of  ahipping 
entered  and  cleared  at  the  rarioaB  ports  of  the  State.  Tsiu, 
although  Albany  shows  a  total  of  70S  ateam  and  66  sailing  TfwTili 
c-utered  and  cleared,  as  against  598  and  201  respectivelj  at  Fre- 
mantle,  the  Talue  of  the  total  trade  of  the  former  port  is  leu  thas 
5  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  latter.  Further,  such  ports  as  Port 
Hedland,  Carnarvon,  Busseltou,  Onslow,  and  others,  ^though  doing 
a  considerable  external  trade,  fail  to  appear  in  the  shipping  retunu, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not,  daring  the  year,  ports  ot 
entry  or  clearance, 

A  comparison  of  the  nationalities  represented   in   WestevB 
Australian  shipping  is  afforded  by  the  following  tables : — 


NCHBU   0 

Ytattu 

EMtUU)  AB 

■.C1.4..D. 

Tua. 

Britddi. 

Gennui. 

JWBOll. 

— 

If«i.<«lu>. 

— ■ 

Otho. 

ToW. 

1892.. 

686 

Hi 

48 

3 

10 

eTs 

Goe 

13 

1 

6 

a 

624 

19 

48 

18 

1895... 

826 

9 

48 

6 

19 

4 

»u 

1896-.. 

1,248 

39 

49 

18 

71 

LS 

18 

1897... 

1,190 

88 

58 

18 

17 

1,4» 

1898... 

989 

106 

58 

11 

BS 

1,304 

1899  ... 

977 

141 

9 

137 

10 

27 

1900... 

1,164 

129 

14 

12 

34 

1,SU 

1901  ... 

1,355 

143 

S4 

17 

138 

26 

68 

1.785 



_  . 

__     _ 







Timsioi  or  Ti 

BiiLi  Ehtbebd  in  Clbuiu. 

Britdih.        Oermui.  1  Fnnch.  'swedUti.    ,^^ 

»S2«-ioth«. 

r^ 

1892 

913.866       16,204  1 182,216 

2.911 

5,466 

3,903 

1.124,66fi 

1893 

926,780  1     10,160;  126.980 

594 

3,746 

1,476!    1,682 

1.071,418 

1»94 

1,159.661        12.623   137.644 

...     '    1.838 

1,829,078 

1895 

1.406,186  1      6,564  1 140.409 

12,287 

2,808  j    6,118 

1.678,661 

1H96 

1,815,666  1     88.610 1137.120 

6,871 

51,990 

9,148   27,079 

2,186,878 

llt97 

1,697,852  1  267,126   148,468 

2.377,831 

1898 

1,839,940  1  314,419  ■  158,173 

9,725 

60,109 

...     1    7,260 

2,389,628 

1899 

1,970,263  ,  368,351  ,  148,124 

7,997 

102,470 

12,436   29,007 

2,638,648 

1900 

2,538,670     380,042   148.488 

12.571    40,511 

1901 

2,943.284     421.914   146.712 

12,386 

106,446 

21,478    83,043 

3,714,M» 

A  notable  feature  of  these  figures  is  the  rapid  increase  of  Ger- 
man and  Norw^ian  shipping,  the  former  dating  more  particularly 
from  the  advent  of  the  Oennan  mail  steamers,  and  the  latter  being 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  increased  activity  in  the  timber  trade. 
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It  is  also  interaetiDg  to  compare,  in  the  foUovmg  figures  for  1901, 
tbe  proportioii  of  steamers  and  s&iling  vessels  entered  &nd  cleared 
for  the  Tarious  nationalities  : — 


Sn 

u^ 

auu-o 

V„„^ 

Nnmlw.   j 

Tom.^. 

KiunlMr. 

Ton„Me«. 

M2 

662,611 

82 

8,98tf 

Other  Britiah 

2,178,661 

86 

96,186 

Anwrican 

26 

21,478 

DuniBb 

6 

3,670 

2 

3.180 

Prencb  

b* 

146,712 

German 

102 

382,670 

41 

39,244 

Italian 

NorwegiaD 

1,698 

136 

108,748 

Portogueee 

2.976 

18 

Swedish 

...       1 

17 

12,386 

Total      .. 

1.396 

8,367,342 

38B 

347,021 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  Norwegian  sailing  veseets 
exceeded  that  of  the  Commonwealth  and  other  British  sail  com- 
bined, although  the  tonn^e  of  the  former  was  less  than  that  of  the 
latter  two  added  together.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  large  niajoritv, 
especially  of  the  Norwegian  sail,  entered  the  ports  in  ballast,  while 
but  a  small  proportion  left  in  that  coudition,  as  is  illustrated  br  the 
followii^  table,  which  also  gives  the  figures  relating  to  steamers  in 
this  connection : — 


8..Mi-e  y...™. 

N„.0«L.T,. 

Eotsied. 

ClCOTOa. 

Ent™d. 

Cleued. 

With 

Cirgo. 

BalkM. 

OuKO. 

BdlMt. 

v^. 

BkUMt. 

Cu(«.  jBiOliiit. 

Cotnmonwealtb 

210 

2 

178 

48 

11 

3 

13               5 

Other  BritUh... 

841 

61 

826 

78 

22 

18 

30           16 

American 

10 

1 

4           10 

DMliRh 

Dutch 

1 

French 

26 

27 

esrouui 

fil 

SI 

11 

» 

ItalikD 

12 

14  ,          2 

Knrwegiati      ... 

1 

1 

13 

58 

64]           1 

4 

Swedish 

8 

8|      .. 

Total       ... 

638 

64 

S78 

126 

77 

116 

^169(      :« 

100 

To  what  ext«ut  Commonwealth  and  other  British  thmoIh  took 
part  in  British  and  foreign  trade,  and  tiee  vena,  maj  be  aaea  from 
the  following  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  veeaels.  Common- 
wealth,  other  British,  or  foreign,  arriving  from,  and  departing  for, 
British,  Commonwealth,  or  foreign  ports: — 


n......  ,.«,.!..  ,. 

u..n.n..L.„u,>.„.. 

«..„.,». «.o. 

■ias-  j  „£S.  oSSt 

■isss!-|iW!.|.sat, 

n  4  n\4 

n 

i 

il 

4n 

4  n\'\ 

Unit«d  Kingdom 
ConmioD  wealth , . . 
Other         British 

PoaaesBioos 
Foreign  Countries 


, 

?. 

IR 

188! 

211 

1 

87 

1 

8 

... 

9 

m 

4A 

9 

?. 

1 

in 

fi 

...  1 

16 

Si 

39 

1 

2 

7 

2 

8« 

United  Kingdom 
CommoQweaJth . . . 
Othar  British 
PoaessionB  ... 
Foreign  Countries 


SKI 

17 

4R 

148 

48 

97 

75 

421-. 

9 

2 

6 

12 

1 

M 

IRfll 

« 

ll  ... 

?. 

7 

RR 

' 

sl 

1 

36,  ... 

2 

3 

1 

8 

10 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  most  of  the  Western 
Australian  shipping  in  Commonwealth  vesHels  was  confined  to  the 
Commonwealth,  that  very  little  extended  to  foreign  countries,  and 
not  any  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

An  idea  of  the  numbers  of  the  crews  employed  on  the  aggr^^t« 
of  the  steam  and  sailing  vessels  which  enterM  and  cleared  our  ports 
during  1901,  either  with  cargoes  or  in  ballast,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  following  figures : — 


— 

E,T.I«.. 

No. 

CU>UD. 

TOBB»g«. 

No. 

Tounmte-    i  Crawl 

— 

Steam 

(with   cargoes 
(in  ballast    ... 

Total 

(with  caiT^oea 
^inballaat    ... 

Total 

NO  TOTiL         ... 

54 

t.55M,a94     64,128 

114,160  ,    1,787 

678 

126 

1,463,251 
241,437 

62,642 
8,977 

692 

1,672.654  '56,216 

704 

l,6»t.,668 

66,619 

SaUing 

77 
116 

73,989  '    1,204 
96,893      1,547 

169 
38 

141,661 

36,678 

2.1SS 
66S 

192 

169,682      2.761 

i»r 

177,3.39 

2,780 

QRi 

881 

1.8*2.286  1  68,966 

901 

1,872,027 

69.269 
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An  Bp[>n>ziinate  comparison  of  the  ihippinB  figures  of  We8t«m 
Australia  wiA  those  of  the  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
of  New  Zealand  for  1901  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  following 
table :— 


HwimtwD. 

EaiBUD. 

Cluuc. 

St.ti. 

V—^\  Tooiiiea. 

V-^1. 

Towi.*.. 

StMm 

Tom><««. 

•■ss 

1,188 

8  382  226 

ssslsis 

1.^ 

I.8«,«J 

sta.soe 
s.oeo.ise 

1.8n,»t 

l^«7 

sssjtis 

108,882 

•528 

CommoDwailtli 

e,38s 

13,0aS,M» 

'«1 

1,075,808 

"•ffiJS 

'■!S:i! 

"■S:?S 

'•S:lg 

W.070 

14,lW,ftU 

S,M8 

Ii,SSS,lM 

11,SU,791 

1,S88.1MJ1I,8S8,«7 

ij»«,Me 

idinc  82,M2tom  SUuu  ukd  SkUltw  «uterad  nt  Port 
toni  auus  ud  Skillug  cleued  at  Port  Duwin. 

If  they  are  to  be  used  for  comparative  purposes,  however,  an 
explanation  is  ueceasary  in  connection  with  these  figures,  namely, 
that  whilst  they  exclude  the  local  coastal  trade,  all  vessels  engaged 
in  the  Interstate  trafSc  arc  included,  whilst  the  European  mail 
Bteamers  belonging  to  the  P.  and  0.,  Orient,  Messageries,  N.D.L., 
and  other  lines  which  make  Fremantle  and  Albaoy  ports  of  call, 
both  on  their  inward  and  outward  voyages  to  and  from  the  Bastem 
States,  are  in  this  State  counted  twice  over  as  entered  and  cleared. 

It  has  to  he  taken  into  account,  therefore,  in  comparing  our 
owu  fi;,*ures  with  those  of  the  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth 
that,  whilst  New  South  Wales  may  be  regarded  as  the  terminus  of 
the  voyage  both  in  the  case  of  the  Interstate  steamers  and  the 
European  liners,  and,  therefore,  only  counts  them  onc«  in  and  ODce 
out,  the  iutermediate  States  of  Tictoria  and  South  Australia  count 
the  same  vessels  twice  coming  and  twice  going.  Id  the  case  of 
Western  Aiistralin,  Fremantle  being  the  port  of  arrival  in  and 
departure  from  the  Commonwealth  of  the  European  mail  steamers, 
the  dual  count  takes  place  here  also  as  far  as  these  vessels  a.re 
concerned;  but  since,  as  regards  an  luteratate  veBsel,  a  Western 
Australian  port  is  necessarily  the  terminus  of  the  journey,  such 
vessel  is,  for  each  voyage,  counted  only  once  in  at  its  port  of  arrival 
and  once  out  at  its  port  of  departure.  Taking,  therefore,  only  the 
Interstate  and  mail  vessels,  to  obtaio  a  fair  comparison  of  the 
shipping  figures  of  the  State  referred  to.  New  South  Wales  would 
have  to  double  both  her  Interstate  and  European  mail  tonnage, 
whilst  Western  Australia  would  have  to  double  her  Interstate 
figures. 
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The  number  and  tonnage  of  steam  and  sailing  Teewls  on  the 
BegiBter  of  the  State  on  the  Slat  December,  1900 ;  of  those  added 
to  or  struck  off  the  Blister  during  the  year  1901 ;  and  of  those 
remaining  on  the  Bdgister  on  the  31st  December,  1901,  ma^  be  seen 
from  the  following  statement : — 


TmmU. 

as. 

Total. 

Dalalla. 

1-' 

4 

P 

4\P 

4 

Upon  tha  BegiBter  Slat  December,  1900 

29 

6,349 

160 

7,268 

179 

12.617 

Details  of  veaaeU  added- 

Veasela  purchased  from  foreigners  ... 
Tonaage  added  in  consequence  of  re- 
registration)  

2 

1.730 

13 

1 

161 
161 

16 

1 

1,894 
161 

Total  vessels  added      

2 

I.7B0 

14 

326 

16 

2,065 

DetaUa  of  veweli  struck  oS- 

doned  at  sea,  destroyed  by  fire,  or 
otherwise  misdae 

VetBeb  sold  to  foreigners       

Vessels  transferred  to  other  porta    . . . 

(without  re-registration) 

1 

1,271 

1 
2 

22 
1,166 

2 
2 

1,293 
1,1«6 

1 

1,271 

3 

1,188 

4 

2,«» 

on  the  3lBt  December,  1901 

30 

i 
B,706  1 161 

i 

B,406 

191 

12.113 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  thtit  during  the  vear  1901 
a  total  of  16  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of'2,05S  tons,  were 
added  to  the  register,  most  of  these  having  been  newly  built  in  the 
Stat«' ;  whilst  four  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  2,4-S9  tons, 
were  struck  off  the  register,  two  having  been  lost  and  two  aold. 
The  increase  in  the  numbers  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  during 
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the  past  ten  yean  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  relating 
to  Teaaels  remaining  on  the  Blister  on  the  31st  Decembea*  of  each 
year: — 


»TU-. 

Biitaa. 

Twru. 

T^i. 

Kombsr. 

8 

Tom. 
1.286 

142 

To». 

ITiimbD. 

Tow. 

1882         

5,298 

160 

6,678 

1898         

9 

787 

148 

6,162 

167 

B,899 

ISH         

9 

737 

14S 

4,689 

162 

6;876 

1896         

11 

3.604 

144 

4,770 

166 

8,274 

1896         

12 

8,668 

138 

4,660 

144 

8,118 

1897         

18 

8,898 

1S8 

6,812 

161 

9,710 

1S98         

28 

6.66! 

1S3 

8,799 

161 

11,860 

1899         

30 

S,M2 

13G 

6,068 

166 

12,096 

1900         

20 

6,249 

160 

7,268 

179 

12.617 

1901          

80 

6,706 

161 

8,406 

191 

12,118 

Of  the  veaaels  on  the  Blister  on  the  31st  December,  1901,  180 
were  wooden,  with  an  af^regate  tonnage  of  6,756 ;  seven  were  iron, 
tonnage  2.299 1  and  four  were  Bt«el,  tonn^e  3,058.  The  regiatra. 
tioa  of  vesBels  is  effected  at  Fremantle. 


3— BONDING  WABEH0U8ES. 


ftn/l   (Tarahouwi. 

Store  "  A,"  Customs  Beserve,  Cliff  Street. 
„     "  B,"  CtiBtoms  Beflerve,  Cliff  Street. 

PuHie  WarAoute. 
Dalgetf  A  Co.,  Ltd.,  High  Street. 

Private  Warthimtn. 
DizBOu'8,  NewinaD  Street. 
Tolley'B,  pAckenham  Street. 
Bateman'e.  Heur;  Street. 
Samson's,  Uarine  Terrace. 
Shenton's,  Cliff  Street. 
SandoTer's,  Monatt  Street. 
MofUn's,  Phillimore  Street. 
Monger's  W.A.  Stores,  Ltd.,  NewmHU  Street. 
Wood,  Son,  A  Co. 'a.  Cantonment  Street. 
Hoore's,  Hear;  Street. 
Batohin's,  Henry  Street. 
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King's   Warekouta. 
Kinii's  Worahoiue  at  Bailwn;  Station  Tard 
King's  Warelioase  at  Biveraide. 

PniHi(«  WaTth<mit. 
Milne  &  Co.,  WUUam  Street. 

UiaiLDTOti. 
King'M  WareJunut, 

Privait  Warthmut. 
Bunu,  Philp,  &  Co.,  Durlacher  Street. 
Kin^^n  Warebottsea  are  abo  provided  at  eaofa  of  the  following  oat  porta : — 
Albany,  Broome,  Bunbar;,  CamarTon,  Couack,  Derby,  Dongaia,  ^pennce, 
Onelo*,  Port  Hedland,  Vaten,  and  WTndliam. 


4.— RAILWAYS    AND    TRAMWAYS. 
GOVERNMENT     RAILWAYS. 

laformatiim  tuppiitd  bt  W.  J,  Qtorgt,  Coimniutonar  of  Railwayt. 

History  of  CoNSTRUcnoN. 

Although  the  railway  history  of  WeBtern  Australia  canunences 
at  a  date  considerably  later  than  that  of  any  of  the  Eastern  States  of 
the  Commonwealth,  it  is  in  many  respects,  as  regards  rapidity  of  con- 
struction and  growth  of  traffic,  unique  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
Rastern  systems.  .4s  distinguished  from  the  previous  condition  of 
afl'airs,  when  the  requirements  and  agricultural  products  of  the  older 
settlements  formed  the  staple  soun«  of  railway  revenue,  this  more 
particularly  applies  to  the  last  decade,  at  the  beginning  of  which  a 
iai^e  and  prosperous  traffic  rapidly  developed,  engendered  by  the 
magnificent  gold  discoveries  of  the  Coolgardie  and  Murchison  fields. 

It  was  not  until  the  2fith  July,  1 879,  that  the  first  railway  line  of 
the  Colony,  that  connecting  the  port  of  Geraldton  with  the  copper 
mining  district  of  Northampton,  was  opened  ;  the  pernianent  way 
being  laid  with  rails  as  light  us  35lba.  per  yard,  and  the  standard 
gauge,  the  one  still  adhered  to,  being  3  feet  6  inches.    The  construction 
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of  tliis  line  waa  foilovred  by  the  cutiQecUon  of  Fremaatle  with  Uuildford 
{tfia  Perth),  opened  on  lat  March,  1881,  to  which  line  extenaioQa  were 
made  to  Chidlow's  Weil  (ria  Smith's  Mill)  opened  on  I  Ith  March, 
1884.  and  to  York  and  Beverley  in  1885  and  I88G  reapectively,  while 
branch  lines  from  Spencer's  Brook  to  Northam,  and  from  Clackliae  to 
Newcastle  followed  in  October,  188(i,  and  January,  1888.  In  the 
meantime,  the  system  having  ita  terminus  at  the  Northern  port  of 
Ueraldton,  was  added  to  by  a  branch  line  to  Walkaway,  in  the  rich 
wheat  district  known  as  the  Greenough  Flats,  which  extension  was 
opened  on  21st  .July,    1887. 

The  advantages  of  railway  conimuaication  in  the  Northern  and 
middle  portions  of  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  Colony  aoon  led  to  an 
agitation  among  the  farmers  of  the  South-West,  with  the  result  that 
im  12th  March,  18!) I.  a  third  separate  system,  for  similar  benefits,  was 
tidded  to  the  two  previously  mentioned  by  the  opening  of  a  line  runnins; 
111  miles  inland  from  Bimhiiry,  through  a  rich  agricultural  district  to 
Boyanup.  The  inconvenience  of  such  a  system,  isolated  as  it  was  from 
the  capital,  however,  quickly  gave  rise  to  further  agitation,  of  which 
the  practical  effect  was  seen  in  the  opening  of  110  miles  of  connecting 
line  in  two  sections  during  1S93,  namely,  from  East  Perth  Junction 
to  Pinjarra  on  2nd  May,  and  from  Pinjarra  to  Picton  .lunction,  near 
Bunbury,  on  22nd  August.  To  keep  pace  with  increased  settlement 
and  production,  extensions  of  the  original  Bunbury-Boyanup  line  were 
constructed  and  opened  at  intervals,  vif..  from  Boyanup  to  Donny- 
brook,  Ifith  November,  1893  :  a  branch  from  Boyanup  to  the  coast 
at  Biisselton,  on  2(ith  December,  1 8!I5  ;  and  an  extension  from  Donny- 
brook  through  magnificent  timber  country  to  the  old-establiahed 
agricultural  town  of  Bridgetown,  on  1st  November,  1898, 

During  the  period  just  prior  to  and  immediately  following  the 
institution  of  Responsible  fJovemment,  on  21st  October,  1890,  pros- 
pecting for  gold  was  energetically  and  successfully  pursued,  and 
resulted  in  rapid  additions  to  the  discoveries  of  the  Miirchison  and 
Yilgarn  districts.  To  assist  the  development  of  the  resources  so  dis- 
covered naturally  Iwcame  the  main  object  of  the  Government,  and 
Bills  were  speedily  passed  for  the  construction  of  lines  towards  these 
two  goldfields.  From  Northam  to  Southern  Cross — a  distance  of  1 70 
miles — the  latter  then  being  the  principal  gold  producing  centre  of 
the  Colony,  the  rails  were  quickly  laid,  the  extension  being  opened  on 
Ist  July,  1894.  Meanwhile,  the  Northern  system  had  been  connected 
with  the  Eastern  and  South-Westom  systems  by  means  of  the  Midland 
Railway,  built,  after  various  vicissitudes,  by  a  private  corporation 
under  a  land  grant  conRession  :  and  on  21st  November.  1894.  a  line 
leaving  a  point  about  nine  miles  from  Gemldton,  and  known  as  the 
Mullewa  Junction,  was  constnicted  towards  the  Murchison  fields 
for  a  distance  of  about  .'37  miles,  passing  principally  through 
pastoral  country.  The  numerous  further  discoveries  of  auriferous 
country,  however,  prevented  the  possibiUty  of  tVv«wi\Atu:'^^^^^^'^'^^^ 


M  tcnniiu  for  uiy  long  peiiod  Even  while  tfaer  w«re  under  ea» 
•tructioD,  their  extendoa  was  being  diacuned,  and  it  aoon  beeuM 
evident  that  the  connection  of  the  mining  centres  oi  Coolganlie  and 
Cue,  with  their  reapectiTe  porta,  must  be  effected  as  quit^j-  at 
poMible.  Parhament  at  once,  when  applied  to,  passed  the  iiiii  iimiij 
enabling  legislation  without  difficultv  in  ngud  to  both  projects. 
The  extension  to  the  Coolgardie  goldfield,  and  thence  Xorthwsnfa, 
inclining  to  an  ultimate  junction  with  the  Murchison  sygtem.  wu 
fubsecjuently  carried  out  as  circiiroatancee  permitted,  the  sections 
being  opened  in  the  following  order : — 

Southern  Cross  to  Boorabbin,  opened  1st  July,  1S96. 

Boorabbin  to  Kalgoorlie,  opened  1st  -lanuary,  1897. 

Kalgoorlie  to  Mennes,  opened  13th  February,   1899. 

Menwes  to  Leonora,  opened  I2th  January,  1903. 
A  short  suburban  Une  from  Kalgoorlie  to  Lakeside,  passing  sloi^ 
the  world-famed  Golden  Mile,  and  serviug  the  miQe«  and  their  imme- 
diate population,  was  constructed,  and  was  iipened  on  8th  Xovember, 
1897.  It  was,  in  the  first  instance,  laid  more  on  the  basis  of  a  b:am- 
way  than  as  a  railway,  but  has  since  b«en  brought  up  to  the  standard 
of  a  first-class  suburban  line  for  goods  and  passengers,  the  road  having 
been  duplicated,  and  interlocked  signalling  installed,  and  substaattal 
buildings  erected  with  every  convenience  fur  the  large  traffic  which 
is  carried.  Subsequently,  on  17th  March.  1902,  the  Brown  Hill 
loop-line,  of  4j  miles,  traversing  the  outer  side  of  the  "  Golden  Mile,' 
and  connecting  with  the  Ralgoorlie-Lakeside  line  at  Hannan  Street 
and  Kamballie  Stations,  was  built  and  opened  for  the  convenience  of 
the  mines  and  population  on  the  North-Eastern  side  of  the  ridge 
of  hills  wherein  the  celebrated  gold  deposits  are  worked.  A  bmnch 
connnection  of  12  miles  from  Kalgoorlie  to  Kannwna — then  at  9 
height  of  its  alluvial  fame — was  opened  on  the  15th  -Tune.  1898. 

Tn  the  Murchison  district  the  extension  of  the  line  from  Mullewa 
inland,  1!)6  miles  further  to  Cue,  was  completed  and  opened  on  1st 
July,  1898,  an  additional  extension  of  46  miles  to  tannine  being 
opened  nn  Ist  .Tune,  1903.  The  Ist  .Tuly,  1998,  also  saw  the  opening 
of  a  branch  line  leaving  the  Perth-Bunbury  Railway  at  Brunswick 
.Junction,  and  running  through  the  Darling  Ranges  for  a  distance 
of  about  2(i  miles  t«  Collie,  at  which  place  ooal  hod  been  discovered 
and  mines  had  been  opened  out,  giving  sufficient  prospect  of  solidity 
to  justify  P.trliament  in  authorising  the  construction  of  a  railway 
for  the  assistance  of  their  development.  This  important  industry 
has  since  progressed  to  such  an  ext«nt  that  the  railways  now  draw 
neikrly  the  whole  of  their  supplies  of  cool  from  Collie,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  a  large  private  trade  has  also  been  developed. 

While  the  additions  to  the  nutway  syitem  detailed  in  the  pre. 
ceding  paragraphs  were  in  progress,  provision  of  local  conveniences 
and  improvi^  traffic  conditions  had  not  been  OTorlooked,  nor  had  the 
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requirementB  of  agricultural  production  been  pttsHed  by.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  race-going  portion  of  the  community,  a  very  consider- 
able one,  a  branch  from  the  Pertli-Guiidford  line  to  a  point  near  the 
Swan  River  opposite  the  W.A.  Turf  Club's  metropolitan  course,  at 
Belmont,  had  been  opened  on  Ist  January,  1885 ;  it  was  now  (in 
1897)  duplicated  and  extended  over  the  river  to  a  point  close  to  the 
gnind  stand,  b^ng  opened  in  its  new  form  on  21st  October  of  that 
year.  Racecounte  brtinchts  were  also  made  avulable  fur  the  Canning 
and  Bunbury  courses  on  22nd  February,  1896,  atid  17th  November 
1897,  respectively.     On  1st  July,  1896,  a  deviation  or  relocation  of  a 

Crtion  uf  the  Eaijtern  main  line  through  the  Darling  Range, 
tween  Bellevue  and  Lion  Mill  {ma  Parkerville)  was  opened  under 
the  name  of  the  Mahogany  Creek  deviation,  giving  a  ruling 
grade  of  I  in  50  between  the  points  named,  as  compared  with  the 
ruling  grade  of  I  in  25  over  the  old  line,  via  Smith's  Mill.  The  latter 
is  still  worked  as  a  local  line,  under  the  name  of  the  Smith ':i  Mill  branch, 
but  the  deviation  via  Parkerville  has  taken  its  place  as  a  portion  of  the 
recognised  main  line.  In  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  lines 
of  the  Soutb-West,  agricultural  cockspur  branches  were  built  in  the 
Avon  Valley  district,  leaving  the  main  system  at  York  and  Northam, 
and  running  respectively  to  Greenhills  and  Goomalting.  These  were 
opened  for  traffic  on  I  at  September,  1898,  and  1st  July,  1902.  A 
connecting  line  of  about  three  miles  from  the  Fremantle  Goods  Yard 
to  the  Smelting  Works,  Explosives  Depot,  and  Stock  Jetty  at  Owen's 
Anchorage,  intended  exclusively  for  goods  traffic  was  completed  in 
October,  I89a.  Onlst  July,  1903,  the  Upper  Darling  Range  branch, 
running  from  Midland  -Tunction  into  the  Darling  Range,  15  miles 
2  chains  in  length,  formerly  owned  and  worked  by  the  Canning 
Jarrah  Timber  Company,  was  purchased  by  the  Government  under 
the  terms  of  the  Company's  original  concession,  and  was  opened  for 
traffic  a.s  part  of  the  State  railway  system. 

So  far  as  the  agricultural  prospects  of  the  State  are  affected, 
however,  perhaps  the  most  far  reaching  event  of  the  period  under 
review  lay.  not  in  construction,  but  in  the  purchase  of  the  lands  and 
railway  belonging  to  the  West  Australian  T^and  Company.  This 
property,  which  was  acquired  by  the  Government  on  1st  December, 
1896,  consisted  of  a  railway  243  miles  in  length  from  .Albany,  the 
Southern  port  of  the  State,  and  the  then  port  of  call  for  mail  steamers, 
to  Beverley,  the  Southern  terminus  of  the  Eastern  Railway.  It  had 
been  bnilt  and  opened  on  1st  July.  1889,  by  the  company,  the  inducft- 
ment  being  a  grant  of  1 2.000  acres  per  mile  of  line  constructed,  though 
half  the  frontage  to  the  railway  was  reserved  to  the  State.  The  policy 
of  the  absentee  Board  of  the  Company,  however,  in  regard  to  the 
disposal  and  settlement  of  their  vast  estate  bad  not  been  of  a  successful 
nature,  and  the  purchase  was  dictated  as  much  by  the  desire  to  unlock 
the  land  and  to  promote  settlement  as  by  any  necessity  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  means  of  communication  afforded  by  the  railw&v.  TVa 
price  was  divided  by  the  Government  tor  WfV>t«(!i^|t  ,yiw*(* 
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into  £300,000  for  the  land,  and  £800.000  for  the  ndlw&y.  IV 
wisdom  of  acquiring  the  company's  interest  has  since  been  made 
fully  apparent  in  the  settlement  which  has  now  taken  place  along  a 
strip  within  40  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  Une,  and  in  the  preeent  eari? 
prospect  of  an  export  trade  in  cereals  and  fruit  from  land  which 
previously  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  unavailable  for  selection. 
ITie  district  is  known  as  the  Great  Southern,  the  old  title  ot  the 
railway. 

The  mileage  in  operation  throughout  the  Stat«  OD  the 
30th  June  1903,  consisting  of  the  alMve-uamed  sections  divided 
geographically  into  groups,  covered  a  total  length  of  1.516  miles, 
exclusive  of  sidings.     The  details  are  as  follow  :  — 


DlTlilon. 

HaId' 
Uiw. 

BUIKO. 

™^ 

1.  EABTEaN  Railvat— 

Fremantle    to    Northam.    includinB    Owen'a 

162 

now. 
63 

Uln. 
226 

2.  Eastern  Goldfieldb  Railwat— 

Prom  Northwu  Eaatwarda,  includingKanowna 

and  Brawn  Hill  Loop  Lias 

526 

71 

597 

3.  3oirm-W£OTCBN  Railwat— 

From  .Eut   Perth  Juaction  Southwards,   in- 

Branchas 

234 

35 

2fi!« 

4.  Gbcat  Soutbebn  Hailwat— 

Beverley  to  Altttny            

243 

13 

36«; 

5.  Nobtiikr:^  Railway— 

and  Northampton  BrenchM 

331 

22 

37.1 

Total        

1.516 

204 

1.73> 

During  the  whole  period  from  1893  it  was  found  necessary  to 
be  constantly  adding  facilities  for  the  expanding  traffic  in  the  shape 
of  additional  stations  and  sidings,  and  of  increasing  the  conveniences 
for  the  passage  of  goods  and  passengers  at  existing  stations. 
Early  in  1897  a  policy  was  inaugurated  of  equipping  all  the  more 
busy  portions  of  the  lines  with  the  latest  and  most  improved  safe 
working  appliances  In  the  shape  of  interlocked  signalling  and 
electric  instruments  for  controlling  the  movements  of  trains,  and 
without  doubt,  the  present  immunity  of  the  Weatem  Australian 
Government  Railways  froiti  any  serious  acoidMit  is  due  to  the 
foresight  which  resulted  in  the  adoptun  trf  this  policy  without 
waiting  for  it  to  be  forced  upon  the  department  by  means  of  some 
appalling  catastrophe. 
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Thu  tollowmg  mmniary  will  serve  to  Aow  in  brief  the  result, 
■h  have  ■ttendod  the  operation  of  the  Government  Ruilivay!  from 
r  ineeptioD  down  to  the  30th  June.  1903 :— 
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ending  30th  June,  189C,  when  the  percentage  of  profit  to  Loan  Capital, 
after  payment  of  working  expemses,  represented  no  less  than  I2'26  per 
oent. 

Aa  regards  the  average  cost  per  mile  of  railway  open,  incliuive 
of  all  plant,  equipment,  and  rolling-stock,  the  undermentioned  figures 
for  the  past  eleven  years  may  prove  of  interest : — 
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The  gradual  ioc^reaee  in  average  capital  cost  per  mile  of  railway, 
despite  the  opening  sections  having  been  constructed  at  less  than  the 
average  cost,  has  been  due  to  the  many  improvements  carried  out  to 
meet  the  expansion  of  traffic,  and  also  to  the  large  quantity  of  addi- 
tional rolling-stock  purchased  as  required  for  the  haulage  or  carriage 
thereof. 


BOLUNG-STOCK. 

The  capital  cost  of  rolling-stock  was  not  separated  from  the 
general  expenditure  on  lines  and  works  until  the  year  endmg  30th 
June,  1 896.  From  1 890  to  1 896  inclusive,  the  lines  then  in  operation 
were  worked  with  the  undermentioned  engines  and  vehicles : — 
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During  the  year  ending  SOth  -Tune.  1896,  the  capital  deUt  in 
ntpeet  of  rolling-stock  was  extracted,  and  the  proportionate  costs 
thtmcrf  per  mile  open  is  therefore  now  readily  avaihUe ;  the  figures. 


togetlier  with  those  sliowing  the  growth  of  the  working  plant,  htiog 
as  under : — 
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'The  ippucnt  aeamie  wu  due  to  »  i^tluilflcUkHi  ol  bnke-nrK  lormerlr 
ihown  «  pMHoger  nhlcia  only,  but  dlirlded  it  thli  dUc  Into  their  rapeetiTc  nliww  H 
u*ed  lor  (oodi  and  paaenger  Rrrlca. 

t  Decreur  repmenled  bjr :  Sotd.  2 :  written  ott.  S  :  mdded.  1. 

During  the  past  decade  the  polJcj'  of  the  management  of  the 
Western  Australian  Kailways  has  been  to  secure  the  heaviest  poflaibls 
train  loads  consistent  with  the  weight  of  rail  and  width  of  gauge* 
available,  and  without  undue  restriction  of  speed.  Financiai  con- 
siderations have,  of  course,  necessitated  at  times  a  policy  of  hastening 
slowly  towards  the  desired  goal.  but.  nevertheless,  a  great  deal  faaa 
been  accomplished.  The  standard  axle  was  increased  in  siEe  and 
strength  in  1900.  and.  at  the  same  time,  the  standard  drawgear  waa 
improved  in  design  with  similar  objects.  This  work  is  proceeding 
gradually,  and  is  being  debited  in  its  entirety  to  working  expenses,  the 
locomotive  branch  bearing  the  debit. 

While  this  policy  has  applied  in  the  case  of  locomotives  and  goods 
wagons,  the  policy  in  regard  to  passenger  vehicles  has  tended  rather 
in  the  reverse  direction,  the  consideration  in  this  matter  being  to 
afford  at  once  the  maximum  possible  comfort  to  passengers,  and  parti- 
cularly to  those  malting  the  long  journeys  between  the  coast  and 
the  various  goldfields  districts,  bv  providing  lavatory  accommoda- 
tion, electric  light  and  sleeping  berths,  .although  the  narrow  gauge 
prevents  the  full  attainment  of  the  luxurious  proportions  of  the  wider 
lines,  corridor  carriages  and  dining  cars  have  recently  been  placed 
on  the  road  with  a  view  of  adding  to  the  attractions — or  rather  perhaps 
of  decreasing  the  disadvantages — of  the  journey  between  the  coast 
and  the  Coolgardie  and  other  Eastern  GoldfieMa.     The  following 

*  The  ituHlvd  num  lor  Werten  Auilnik  li  S  lN(  a  lactw*. 
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statements  will  afford  full  inforniatioa  id  regard  to  the  foregoing 
remarks : — 
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Railways  under  Coirtbuctior,  rc 

On  30th  November,  1903,  the  foUowing  eeodoiu  of  railway  were 

undflT  construction,  authorised  hy  ParHaDient,  or  to  be  purchawd  : — 

(1.)  Malcolm  to  Laverton  Bailioajf. — ^This  will  form  an  Aztension 

of  the  Eastern  Qoldfielda  Railway  ayitem,  leaving  the 

present  line  at  Mount  Malcolm.    The  total  length  of  54 

miles  is  being  coiutruct«d  in  two  sectibtiB,  a  contract  having 

been  let  on  29th  June,  1903,  for  the  40  mika  from  Mount 

Bialcolm  to  Mount  Morgans,  which,  on  4th  Augutt,  1903, 

was  extended  to  LaTsrton.     The  coat  ia  being  defrayed 

from  Consolidated  Barentu. 
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(3.)  Sabb't  Jetty  (Owen's  Ancharage,  FremantU)  to  Woodmam,'! 
Point. — Authorised  by  Act  aaaented  to  on  20th  December, 
1 902.  The  object  of  this  eztensioo  ia  to  enable  the  ex- 
plosives magazines  to  be  removed  further  from  the  centre 
of  population  at  Fremantle,  and  to  afford  commiinJcatxHi 
with  the  Quarantine  Station  at  Woodman's  Point 

[3.)  CoUU — OoUie-Boulder  Railway. — ^ThUia  an  extension  of  about 
5J  miles,  with  power  for  a  further  exteasion  of  about  3^ 
miles,  in  a  Southerly  direction  from  Collie.  The  line  has 
been  built  under  an  arrangement  with  the  Gorernment 
by  the  leaaees  of  a  colliery  said  to  contain  coal  of  superior 
quality  to  that  mined  in  the  older  coIUeriee.  The  effect 
of  the  Act  authorising  the  construction  of  this  railway  is 
to  confirm  the  arrangement  between  the  colliery  lensoe 
and  the  Government,  and  to  enable  the  latter  to  take 
over  the  railway  by  purchase  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
thereof      This  proposal,  however,  has  not  yet  been  carried 

The  construction  of  railways  must  be  specialty  authorised  by 
Parliament,  though  Section  121  of  "The  Land  Act,  1898,"  provides 
that  a  timber  lease  shall  authorise  the  lessee  without  charge  to  con- 
struct railways  and  tramways  on  and  through  the  area  comprised 
in  his  lease,  and  to  haul  timber  to  and  from  the  mills ;  and  further, 
on  conditions  approved  by  the  Governor  as  to  the  carriage  of  goods 
and  passengers,  to  connect  with  the  most  convenient  Government 
or  private  railway,  and  also  to  lay  down  such  railways  and  tramways 
through  Crown  lands  outside  the  area.  By  the  Amending  Act  of 
1902,  however,  the  power  is  reserved  to  the  Governor  to  revoke  at 
will  and  without  compensation  any  such  permission  as  he  may  give 
for  the  above  purposes. 

The  construction  of  newTrailways  on  behalf  of  the  State  is  vested 
by  the  Public  Works  Act  of  1 902  in  the  Minister  for  Works,  the  duties 
(A  the  Commissioner  being  confined  to  construction  works  on  railways 
open  for  traffic.  At  the  same  time  he  ia  entitled  by  Act  to  decide 
on  the  position,  character,  and  suitableness  of  stations  and  works  to 
be  constructed,  though  the  Public  Works  Act  allows  the  Minister  for 
Works  discretionary  power  whether  such  decision  is  to  be  acted  upon. 

In  effect,  therefore,  the  policy  of  constructing  railways  remains 
unencumbered  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  the 
responsibility  of  the  Commissioner  beginning  at  the  time  when  he 
is  called  upon  to  take  them  over  and  work  them  for  public  traffic. 

Administratiok. 
From  the  time  of  their  inception  unUI  the  inauguration  of 
Responsible  Government,  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  control 
of  all  railways  within  the  Colony  were  Tested  by  Aet  in  an  oflScial 
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holding  the  title  of  GammiasioDer  of  Kailways,  and  having  a 
seat  in  the  Executive  Council  of  the  then,  Rovemment.  Very 
extensive  powers  for  all  purposes  connected  with  railways  were  con- 
ferred upon  this  office,  though  in  the  earlier  Acts  private  railway 
construction  does  not  appear  to  have  been  contemplated.  Subse- 
quently, however,  the  Commissioner  was  called  upon  to  exercise 
supervision  over  the  safety  of  working  and  charges  levied  by  private 
railway  owners  in  a  degree  somewhat  analogous  to  that  for  which 
in  Great  Britain  the  Board  of  Trade  is  respon^ble,  whilst  at  the  same 
tinie  he  was  placed  in  a  similar  position  as  regards  the  Grovcrnment 
railways,  with  the  management  of  which  he  was  himself  charged. 
The  position  created,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  safe  working  of  the 
Government  railways  was  concerned,  was  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Railways  was  his  own  judge — a  position  which,  under  the  I^islation 
in  force,  has  continued  to  the  present  day. 

The  first  definite  proposal  with  regard  to  State  railway  construc- 
tion in  Western  Australia  is  found  in  a  report  of  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  Legislative  Council  on  Public  Works  printed  in  1871.  when 
several  lines  starting  from  Fremantle  were  proposed.  At  the  time 
nothing  appears  to  have  resulted  from  this  inquiry,  but  in  August 
1872,  another  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  inquired 
into  the  practicability  of  making  a  railway  to  the  Eastern  Districts. 
This  Committee  submitted  to  the  Legislature  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  constructing,  maintaining,  and  working  a  line  of  80  miles  in  length, 
together  with  an  estimate  (£9,700  per  annum)  of  the  probable  traffic 
returns  of  such  a  line.  Three  alternative  estimates  were  submitted  of 
the  cost  of  construction,  the  first,  £1,089  per  mile,  being  for  a  per- 
manent way  with  jarrah  rails,  faced  at  curves  with  3  inch  by  J  inch 
iron,  similarly  to  a  line  then  in  course  of  construction  by  the  Rocking- 
ham "nmber  Company,  which  was  inspected  by  the  Committee  on  a 
locomotive  which  reached  a  speed  of  1 5  miles  an  hour  over  such  rails. 
The  second  estimates  provided  for  301b.  iron  rails  on  longitudinal 
sleepers,  which  was  to  cost  fl,2fifi  per  mile  :  and  the  third  for  401b. 
iron  rails  only,  at  £1.314  per  mile.  The  rolling-stock  and  equipment 
— the  latter  including  stations,  buildings,  water  tanks,  pumps,  sidings, 
etc.— were  estimated  at  £16,1)00  for  the  80  miles. 

The  question  of  a  railway  to  the  Eastern  Districts,  however,  was 
superseded  about  this  time  by  the  necessity  for  providing  rail  com- 
munication between  Geraldton  and  Northampton,  and  the  Loan  Act 
of  1R72,  finally  assented  to  on  15th  August,  1872,  after  considerable 
correspondence  between  the  Governor  and  the  Colonial  Office  in 
London,  authorised  the  raising  of  a  sum  of  £1 ,675  for  "  preliminarv 
railwav  surveys  in  the  Champion  Bay  and  mining  districts. 

These  questions  appear  to  have  come  under  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  Surveyor  general,  the  Hon.  Malcolm  Fraser.  who  tt 
that  period  controlled  all  public  works.  In  1874,  the  Governor 
proposed  to  the  Colonial  OfGce  the  establishment  of  a  separate  denart- 
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meiit  of  Public  Works.  Considerable  correspondence  on  the  subjeet 
followed  until  the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Thomas,  C.K,  ai 
"  the  Government  Engineer,"  who  reported  direct  to  the  Goremar 
ander  that  title  in  July,  1876,  aa  Director  of  Public  Works  in  Maj, 

1877,  as  Director  of  Public  Works  and  Engineer  of  Railways  in  M»j, 

1878.  and  as  Commissioner  of  Railways  in  July,  1881.  Under  thn 
title  the  principal  executive  and  administrative  authority  of  the  De- 
partment has  since  been  carried  on.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
in  July,  1884,  Mr.  Clayton  T.  Mason,  M.I.C.E.,  filled  the  positioii 
temporarily  until  the  arrival  of  the  Hon.  J.  Arthur  Wright,  C.E., 
from  England  in  the  following  year.  Mr.  Wright  carried  on  the 
several  duties  of  Commissioner  of  Railways,  Director  of  Public  Works, 
and  Engineer-in-Chief  until  the  close  of  1889,  when  he  resigned  his 
appointments  to  undertake  the  general  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  West  Australian  Land  Company  at  Albany.  It  was  th«i 
decided  to  separate  the  railways  from  the  Works  Department,  and 
Mr.  Clayton  T.  Mason,  M.I.C.E.,  who  had  meantime  h«d  the  appoint- 
meat  of  General  Manager  of  Railways,  became  ConimisMoner  of 
Railways  again  on  lat  January  1890. 

On  the  institution  of  Responsible  Government,  the  office  was 
converted  into  a  Ministerial  one,  and  the  Hon,  H.  W.  Venn,  M.L.A., 
was  appointed  to  the  dual  portfolio  of  CommtsaioDer  of  Railways  and 
Director  of  Public  Works.  He  took  over  the  duties  of  Mr.  Clayton  T. 
Mason,  on  2<Jth  December,  1890,  who,  however,  continued  in  the 
service  of  the  department  under  the  title  of  General  Manager  and 
Engineer  for  Existing  Linen.  That  portion  of  those  duties  relating  to 
the  supervision  of  private  railways — of  which  by  this  time,  there  was 
considerable  mileage — fell  practically  into  disuse;  indeed,  it  had  scarcely 
at  any  time  been  actively  exercised,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Railways 
thenceforward  devoted  his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  Govern- 
ment lines.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  has  not  been  found- practicable 
to  include  in  this  article  detailed  information  relating  to  private  rail- 
way construction.*  In  1891,  Mr.  Mason  was  offered  and  accepted 
the  position  of  Collector  of  Customs,  and  thereupon  the  Engineer^ 
in-Chief  (the  late  Mr.  C  Y.  O'Connor,  C.M.G.),  took  over  the  general 
management,  in  addition  to  the  performance  of  his  other  arduous 
and  numerous  duties.  This  step  appears  to  have  been  prompted 
by  the  fact  that  the  Commissioner  carried  out  oil  works  of  construc- 
tion through  the  medium  of  the  Public  Works  Department— even 
to  improvements  and  additions  to  lines  open  for  traffic,  and  the  pur^ 
chase  of  rolling-stock  therefor.  The  development  of  the  busineas, 
however,  progressed  to  such  extent  that  the  necessity  for  further 
skilled  supervision  almost  immediately  became  apparent,  and,  the 
Government  deciding  to  follow  the  example  set  by  New  South  Walta 
in  similar  circumstances,  the  Agent  General  was  instructed  to  obtain 
the  services  of  an  experienced  officer  from  one  of  the  leading  British 

•  For  putleuUn  on  Uili  nibtect,  aoUMUd  br  tha  OOTcntnwnt  ShiUNIeUii.  m  mtc  nib- 
•liaptor,  nlMn  to  *  Prlrata  Badinir  Upm.' 
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compaiiie&  The  selection  fell  oa  Mr.  John  OaTiea,  then  occupying 
a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  London  and  N^orth-Westera  Railway — 
the  Railway  which  had  given  Mr.  Eddy  to  New  South  Wales — and 
Mr.  Davies  accordingly  took  up  the  duties  of  General  Traffic  Manager 
of  the  Western  Australian  Government  Railways  on  dth  January, 
18B3. 

Towards  the  end  of  1805  and  during  the  earlier  months  of 
1896  traffic  over  the  railwaya  increased  in  almost  unprecedented 
proportions,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  mining  developments  and  to 
the  rush  of  immigration  attracted  thereby.  General  goods  (and 
maohinery  in  particular)  were  being  imported  in  quantities  which 
the  railway  organisation  had  never  previously  experienced,  and 
which  were  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  facilities  and  rolling-stock  at 
the  command  of  the  department,  and  considerably  aUo  beyond  the 
capacities  of  the  limited  staff,  recruited  also  of  necessity  in  undue 
proportion  from  a  class  having  little  or  no  previous  traffic  experience. 
The  result  was  that  goods  were  landed  at  Fremantle  and  allowed 
to  remain  there,  and  what  was  known  at  the  time  as  the  "  Block  ' 
took  place,  which  led  to  popular  dissatisfaction  and  public  meetings  of 
indignation.  The  upshot  was  that  Mr.  Venn  then  retired  from  office. 
During  the  period  he  had  occupied  the  Ministerial  seat  the  mileage 
of  the  railways  had  increased  from  188  to  580  miles,  the  train  mileage 
per  annum  from  280,000  to  over  1,500,000,  and  the  revenue  from 
£45.000  ki  £500.000  per  annum. 

After  a  few  weeks  during  which  the  Premier,  Sir  John  Forrest, 
acted  as  Commissioner.  .Mr.  F.  H.  Pieaae,  M.L.  A.,  was  appointed  to  the 
vacant  portfolio,  which  he  held  from  Ist  April,  1896,  until  8th  Sep- 
tember, 1900.  when  he  resigned  owing  to  a  disagreement  with  his 
colleagues  aa  to  the  policy  to  be  adopted  towards  the  labour  organisa- 
tions of  railway  employees.  His  tenure  of  office  marked  an  epoch  in 
West  .4.UBtraliaa  railway  history.  As  soon  as  he  liad  had  t^me 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  detailed  working  of  the  department, 
Mr.  Piesse  acceded  to  Mr.  O'Connor's  request  to  be  relieved  of  the 
responsibilities  attaching  to  him  in  his  capacity  of  Acting  General 
Manager,  the  duties  of  the  position  of  Engineer-in-Chief  being  at  that 
time  more  than  sufficient  to  engage  his  whole  attention.  On  Ist 
January,  1897.  the  Commissioner  appointed  Mr.  John  Davies  as 
General  .Manager,  the  position  of  Chief  Traffic  Manager  being  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  John  T.  Short,  who  had  occupied  a  corres- 
ponding position  in  the  West  .Australian  Land  Company's  Great 
Southern  Railway,  then  recently  purchased  by  the  Government.  The 
internal  system  of  organisation  was  greatly  improved,  particularly  by 
the  appointment  of  officers  in  charge  of  the  various  outlving  district*, 
by  the  institution  of  a  system  of  regular"  monthly  conferences,  at 
which  the  Commissioner  met  his  principal  officers  for  the  discussion 
of  the  affairs  of  the  department,  and  by  his  taking  into  his ' 
eontrol  the  administration  of  capital  expen^tutft  wv&^M' 
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all  works  thereunder  affecting  lines  opea  for  traffic.  The  coostmctioD 
of  new  railways  or  extensions  was  left  as  formerly,  and  as  it  has  ooo- 
tinued  to  the  present  time,  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Minister  controUJiiK 
the  Department  of  Public  Works.  Mr.  I'iesse  further  made  substantnl 
reductions  in  fares  and  freight  charges,  notably  by  the  removal  of 
the  50  per  cent,  extra  charge  over  goldfielda  lines,  and  also  carried 
out  or  initiated  many  important  works  of  improvement  of  which 
the  most  prominent  were  the  Fremantle-Bellevue  and  Cool^rdte- 
Kamballie  duplications,  with  their  attendant  alterations  and  additioiu 
to  the  stations  and  works  connected  therewith,  iind  the  rednction  o( 
grades  where  practicable.  At  the  same  time  very  Lirge  orders  for 
iocomoti  veil,  carriages,  and  wagons  were  promptly  placed  and  executed. 
During  the  financial  year  at  the  close  of  which  he  assumed  office 
(1895-1896)  580  miles  of  railway  were  worked.  1,679,810  passengon 
and  4.15. SS'"}  tons  of  goods  were  carrie.'!,  while  for  the  list  complete 
finanoial  year  of  his  administration  (1890-1900)  the  figures  wore 
1,355  .miles.  G,23.>.0G8  passengers,  and  1.384,040  tons  of  goods.  At 
the  snjne  time,  and  notwithstanding  the  reductions  in  the  basis  of 
revenue,  the  net  earnings  of  the  railways,  after  payment  of  working 
expenses  and  interest  charges,  amounted  to  £162,099,  as  compared 
with  £I77..'{52  in  lSfi.=j-lfi9r>. 

Mr.  Piesse  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Wood,  M.L.A.,  whose 
appointment  dated  from  the  8th  September.  1900.  Except  in  the 
matter  of  the  recoffnition  of  the  enipioyees'  unions  or  associations, 
to  which  his  predecessor  had  been  opposed,  Mr.  Wood  carried  on 
the  policy  an<i  works  initiated  by  the  previous  Minister  until  his 
resignation,  with  the  rest  of  his  colleagues,  on  5th  June,  1901,  when 
the  Leake  fiovernment  succeeded  that  of  Mr.  Tliro&sell. 

Hitherto  the  positions  of  Commissioner  of  Railways  and  Director 
of  Public  Works  had  been  combined,  but  Mr.  Leake  considered  that 
the  time  was  now  ripe  for  their  separation,  and  Mr.  J.  .T.  Holmes, 
M.L..\.,  whose  criticisms  of  the  railway  administration  under  the 
Forrest  and  Throssell  retiimes  had  attracted  considerable  attention, 
was  appointed  the  first  Minister  in  charge  of  the  separate  department. 
The  strong  views  he  held  led  to  u  disagreement  of  opinion  with  his 
General  Mnnager,  and  the  rupture  ended  with  the  suspension  of  the 
latter  gentleman  from  office,  which  extreme  step  was  taken  on  23rd 
August.  1901.  .\ftcr  Komc  delay,  the  charges  leading  up  to  this 
measure  were  Investigated  by  an  independent  board  rf  inquiry,  of 
which  Mr.  Pendleton,  Commissioner  of  Railways  for  South  Australia, 
was  President,  and  although  Mr.  Davjes  was  exonerat«d  of  all  hut 
one  or  two  minor  errors  of  judgment,  the  effect  left  on  his  mind  was 
such  that  he  preferred  not  to  resume  his  positbn.  but  resigned  the 
service  immediat«ly  after  his  re-instate ment.  being  allowed  leave  until 
■30th  June,  1902.  and  a  retiring  honorarium  of  £1,000.  in  recognition 
of  his  services  to  the  State. 
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In  November,  1901,  the  LeaJce  Government  vfoa  defeated,  and 
Mr.  A.  K  Morgana,  M.L.A.,  formed  a  Government,  wherein  Mr.  Frank 
Wilson,  M.L.A.,  filled  the  portfolio  of  Commissioner  of  Railwafs.  He 
failed  to  be  re-elected  by  his  constituents,  however,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  Morgans  Government  resigned,  and  were  succeeded  b; 
Mr.  Looke,  who  returned  to  ofhce  with  increased  strength.  Mr. 
Holmes,  however,  declined  to  again  accept  office,  and  the  appointment 
of  Minister  of  Railways  was  offered  to  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Walter 
Kingsmill,  M.L.A.,  whojj^had  previously  occupied  the  position''of 
Minister  for  Works. 

Mr.  Kingamill's  principal  work,  diuing  the  period  he  held  the 
appoiotmeot,  lay  in  the  revision  of  the  Rate  Book,  as  it  was  found 
that  increases  in  wages  and  other  items  of  expenditure  had  necessi- 
tated some  increase  in  the  basis  of  revenue.  At  the  same  time  the 
view  was  gradually  forced  upon  his  mind  that  the  detailed  control 
of  the  department  and  its  now  enormous  ramifications  could  not  be 
efficiently  performed  by  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  who  come  and  go 
with  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  of  public  opinion,  and  who  also 
have  their  own  private  busiiiesa  intftreats  to  watch  in  addition. 
Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  and  feeling  that  continuity  in  the 
adnutiistration  of  the  department  was  an  essential  to  its  success,  the 
Government  (in  which  Mr,  Walter  James,  K.C.,  had  become  Premier, 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Leake  in  .lune,  1902),  on  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Kingsmill,  decided  to  revert  to  the  position  contemplated  when 
the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Railways  was  instituted  by  the  Railway 
Act  of  1878,  that  is  to  say,  to  fill  it  by  the  appointment  of  a  gentleman 
who  should  be  an  officer  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  whose  qualification 
should  reat  rather  on  broad  commercial  experience  than  on  close 
intimacy  with  the  details  of  railway  life  and  work,  on  which  points  it 
was  considered  that  the  advice  of  two  co-commissioners  or  of  the 
officers  responsible  for  the  respective  branches  of  the  department 
should  suffice.  Acting  on  the  policy  suggested  by  these  considerations, 
the  Government  offered  the  position  to  Mr.  W.  J,  George,  at  that 
time  representing  the  Murray  constituency  in  the  Legislative 
.\ssembly.  Mr.  George  accepted  the  offer,  and  commenced  the  duties 
of  the  position  on  2nd  July,  1902.  On  the  same  date  a  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  Cabinet  took  place,  whereby  the  Minister  for  Works.  Mr. 
C.  H.  Roson.  took  over  the  duties  of  Minister  for  Railways  and  Mr. 
Kingsmill  became  Colom'al  Secretary.  The  latter,  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, introduced  a  Bill  into  Parliament  providing  for  the 
appointment,  for  five  years,  of  a  board  of  three  railway  commiBeJoners. 
to  be  free  from  political  influence,  and  of  whom  Mr.  George  was  to  be 
chairman.  The  powers,  dutiee,  and  conditions  of  tenure  of  office 
were  defined  on  the  basis  of  the  agreement  which  had  been  made 
between  Mr.  George  and  the  Government. 

The  proposal  for  three  commissioners  did  not  meet  with  the  appro- 
bation of  members,  however,  and  it  was  therefore  dropped,  the  Rill 
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beiag  altered  to  provide  for  one  oommissioner  only,  in  vhich  form  H 
reoeiTed  the  Vic&-reg&l  ssaeiit  on  20th  December,  1 902.  The  oU-taae 
Acta,  of  which  the  Act  in  question  (2  Ed.  VII.,  No.  36)  was  an  amend- 
ment, continue  to  remain  in  force,  with  the  excc^on  that  the  powan 
which  the  latter  did  not  speciiioallj  confer  upon  the  Gommisaanv 
were  transferred  to  the  Minister  for  Works  and  Railways,  and  eoD- 
aequently  certain  anomaliee  and  ambiguities  arp  continued,  with  whid 
it  was  intended  shortly  to  deal  by  means  of  a  consolidating  Act,  for 
which  the  necessity  has  long  been  evident,  whereby  the  constructioo 
and  working  of  the  State-owned  railways  and  the  superriston  of  prirate 
railways  will  be  more  clearly  and  definitely  separat«d  and  defined. 

Organisatiom. 

The  department  is  divided,  for  purposes  of  organisadtni,  into 
four  main  divisions  or  branches  on  the  lines  usual  with  lailwajB 
throughout  the  British  Empire ;  that  is  to  say,  into  the  AdministrattTe 
or  General,  Traffic.  Ixicomotive.  and  Way  and  Works  branchea. 

The  Administrative  Branch  comprises  the  Commissioner's  office, 
the  Accountancy  and  Stores  Branches.  In  the  first  named,  all  mattos 
of  policy  or  particular  importance  beyond  the  ordinary  routine  wuk 
are  dealt  with,  and  subjects  affecting  more  than  one  branch  of  the 
service  are  also  usually  decided.  The  AccouDtancy  Branch,  umW 
the  Chief  Acuountant,  deals  with  all  financial  matters,  revenue.  ^- 
peoditure,  aod  accounts.  This  branch  formerly  comprised  the  tail- 
way  audit,  but  since  1st  July,  \903,  the  latter  duties  have  been  pJaced 
under  a  distinct  branch,  controlled  by  tlie  Chief  Railway  .\uditar, 
the  object  being  to  obtaio  more  frequent  and  thorough  ezamioatka 
of  accounts,  and  check  agaiust  irregularity.  The  Stores  Branch 
rwently  organised  under  the  Chief  Railway  Storekeeper,  buys,  seOa, 
and  distributes  all  material  and  stores  required  by  the  various  branches 
for  the  operation  of  the  service.  Until  .March,  1903.  these  fiinctioas 
were  performed  by  the  Government  ^itorea.  an  organisation  whicb 
formed  part  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  which  arrangemoit 
was  found  somewhat  cumbersome  in  practice  owing  to  its  being 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  Railway  Department  aa  regards  control 

The  TraflSc  Branch,  that  is  to  say,  the  branch  which  controb  the 
■^ration  of  traffic,  thus  reaUsing  the  object  for  which  the  railways 
were  brought  into  existence,  is  presided  over  by  the  Chief  Traffic 
Manager.  There  is  not.  as  is  frequently  the  case  ebewhere.  any 
dtsUnct  separate  control  of  the  passenger  or  coaching  traffic  and 
that  of  the  goods  traffic,  so  large  a  number  of  mired  trains  and 
other  arrangements  wherein  pasengers  and  gpods  arr  combined  in 
one  service  being  necessarv  for  economical  workmg  in  a  sparwly-popv- 
lated  countrr.  that  it  has'  not  been  conadered  of  advantage  to  bring 
about  such  separation.     For  purposes  of  working  <!»•  onach  ts  dividvl 
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into  four  diBtrictB,  each  in  charge  of  a  reaponnble  officer,  called  District 
Superintendent.    The  districts  are  as  follows : — 


:ss:- 

DbMst. 

Kklgoorlia  .. 

Bunbury    . . 
QersldtOD  .. 

FremutUa    to    Albuy,    Northun,    and 
Goomalliiia,    including    all    foancli 
Lmea,    ud  bat    Perth    to    Bniiu- 
wick  Junction 

EanowDA 

Qenldton  to  Cu*.  Walkaway,  and  Nor- 

All  matters  of  local  traffic  import  should,  primarily,  be 
referred  to  these  officers,  as  it  is  upon  rqwrts  obtained  from  them 
that  the  Chief  Traffic  Manager  necessarily  rehes  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  numerous  matters  placed  before  him  by  the  public. 

The  Locomotive  Branch,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Chief 
Mechanical  Engineer,  does  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  the  rolling-stock  required  by  the  Traffic  Branch  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  customers  and  passengers  of  the 
department.  Its  work  naturally  divides  itself  into  repairing  and 
running.  The  workshops  are  at  Fremantle,  and  being  admittedly 
inadequate  for  the  work  required  to  be  done  in  them,  the  branch 
has  suffered  severely  in  the  matter  of  expenditure,  its  percentage 
beiug  the  highest  in  Austraiafiia.  The  defect  has,  however,  been  recog- 
nised, and  the  construction  of  large  and  up-to-date  workshops  at 
Midland  Junction  has  been  is  hand  by  the  Government  for  some 
years.  The  expenses  of  the  several  water  famines  through  which  the 
department  has  passed  during  the  last  few  years  have  also  been  mainly 
borne  by  this  branch  and  have  contributed  considerably  to  the  result 
referred  to  ;  the  difficulties  of  the  summer  of  1901-1902  having  been 
estimated  to  have  added  to  the  expenses  of  this  branch  no  less  than 
£80,000  in  fitting  wagons  for  the  haulage  of  water  and  in  the  running 
of  168.000  train  miles  exclusively  for  the  conveyance  of  water  for 
locomotive  purposes.  The  Chief  Mechanical  Engineer  is  assisted  by 
the  Works  Manager  and  the  Chief  Rolling-stock  Inspector,  whose 
duties  are,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  branch  admit,  analogous 
to  those  of  the  District  Officers  of  the  other  branches.  The  control 
of  all  telephone  lines,  electric  lighting,  etc.,  and  other  electrical  work 
used  for  the  business  of  the  department  are  also  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Chief  Mechanical  Engineer.  The  department's  operations 
so  far  have  not  included  the  local  construction  of  rolling-stock, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  engines  and  wagons  urgently 
required  and  obtained  from  America,  has  all  been  imported  (coniL 
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Great  Britoio,  and  put  together  on  aniT&I  at  th<e  Fremantle  work- 
shops. 

The  W&y  and  Works  Branch  is  undar  the  control  of  the  Chid 
Engineer  for  Existing  Lines,  who  is  responsible  to  the  ConimisaioDer  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  maintenance  of  the  railways,  and  a)!  biiJldingi, 
bridges,  and  other  works  connected  therewith.  All  conatructioo 
works  are  alao  carried  out  by  this  branch  so  far  as  lines  open  for  traffic 
are  concerned.  The  Chief  Engineer  is  assisted  by  an  AssiBtant 
Engineer  and  by  three  Resident  Engineere,  who  are  responsible  for 
the  districts  under  their  control. 


(ierkldton 


Eutarc,  South- Western,  and  Great  South- 
era  Ru]mv»-~vii. :  Pr«mantle  to 
Northam.  Albanf,  Bunbnry.  Buwel- 
ton,  and  Bridgetown,  incmdins'  all 
Branch  Lines 

Eastern  GoldGelds  Railway — viz.  :  Nor- 
tlujn  to  Leonora,  Kanowna,  and 
Qoomallinx. 

Northern  Itailwar— viz. :  Geraldton  to 
Cue,  Northampton,  and  Walkaway. 


The  interlocking  and  signalling  arrangements  are  also  under  the 
control  of  the  Way  and  Works  Branch.  Interlocking  was  first  in- 
stalled in  Western  Auatrnlia  during  the  vear  ending  30tli  June, 
189ft. 

In  regard  to  the  expenditure  by  the  respectiTe  brnnchee,  the  state- 
ment hereunder  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  proportions  of  the 
whole  cost  for  which  each  branch  is  responsible,  on  the  basis  of  organisa- 
tion, of  which  nn  outline  has  been  given  above  i — 
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The  most  striking  feature  of  this  statement  lies  in  the  high  pro- 
portion of  expenditure  by  the  Locomotive  Branch,  which  may  be  said 
to  be  due  to  the  congestion  of  the  Fremantle  workshops  and  the 
expense  of  water  supply  already  referred  to,  combined  with  the  ex- 
cessively high  prices  paid  for  fuel  during  the  last  three  years  shown. 
The  last-natned  item  has  recently  been  materially  reduced,  the  second 
is  considerably  relieved  now  that  the  Coolgardie  Water  Scheme  is  in 
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workiDg  order ;  the  first-  will  probably  show  the  reverse  of  im[m>Te- 
meat  imtil  such  time  as  the  new  Midland  Junetion  workshops  an 
completed  and  utilised,  and  when  economical  conditions  of  working 
will  De  practicable. 

The  following  statement  of  the  details  of  expenditure  for  finaocid 
yean  1901-1902  and  1902-1903  by  this  brunch  of  the  service  may, 
in  view  of  the  high  percentage  proportion,  be  of  interest : — 
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This  BectioD  serves  some  of  the  oldest  agricultural  settlements  of 
the  State,  and  passes  through  country  unsurpaased  in  the  Common- 
wealth. It  is,  in  addition,  the  principal  timber  line  of  the  State,  ex- 
tenaivB  jarrah  forest  concessions  being  held  at  numerous  points 
throughout  its  length,  from  which  timber  is  consigned  to  Bunbury, 
Bufiselton,  and  Premantle  for  direct  export,  and  to  Mundijong  (formei^ 
ly  called  Jarmhdale  Junction)  for  transfer  to  a  privately-owned  line 
terminating  at  the  port  of  Rockingham.  The  whole  of  the  output 
from  the  CoIUe  coal  mines  also  affords  traflSc  for  this  section,  and  the 
line  is  well  used  by  pleasure  seekers  visiting  the  health  resorts  of 
Mandurah  (via  Pinjarra),  Bunbury,  and  Buaselton;  near  the  last- 
named  town  is  the  wonderful  caves  district,  which  seems  likely 
to  become  famous  throughout  the  world. 


4.— Great  Southern  Railway. 

(B#wr(.K-A»a«lf  J«B».) 

Length  of  M«in  Line  (rinffle) 

243  nulai. 

Bigheat  Statiun 

NaiTCsin 

Height 

1.114ft. 

Loweet  Station       

Albany 

Height 

8ft 

Mkiiinum  height  above  Sea 

1.313ft. 

Sft 

Steepest  Gradient 

1    in  5.1 

Wright  of  Rail*  per  yard         

461lh.. 

Date  when  opened  for  Traffic  by  the  Qovern- 
inent       

Dec    let.  l>9>; 

Constructed  by  the  West  Australian  Land  Co.,  and  purchased 
by  the  Government  in  1896,  this  hne  depends  principally  upon  agri- 
culture for  its  traffic.  .Since  it  became  avaiiable  for  the  purpose  no 
district  in  the  State  has  been  more  rapidly  settled  and  brought  under 
cultivation  than  has  that  tuijoining  the  Great  Southern  Railway, 
and  the  results  attained  from  wheat  and  fruit  appear  to  have  given 
thorough  satisfaction  to  the  settlers.  Very  extensive  clearing  oper- 
ations, reaching  practically  from  Beverley  to  Mount  Barker,  are 
now  in  progress,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  an  early  export  trad» 
developing  for  which  every  facility  is  being  provided  by  the  Railway 
department  Albany  is  the  principal  health  resort,  oi  X\v%^ 
its  cool  bracing  climate  being  highly  invigor&tin^     viimvii. 


5. — Northern  Railway. 
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What  is  now  described  as  the  Northampton  branch  ia,  in  reality, 
the  oldest  piece  of  railway  line  in  the  State.  Commenced  in  1874 
originally  to  serve  the  tiien  prosperous  copper  mining  industry,  this 
subdivision  now  carries  but  little  ore,  its  main  source  of  revenue 
being  derived  from  service  to  the  squatters,  and  to  the  orehardist* 
of  the  Chapman  River  district.  The  line  from  Geraldton  to 
Walkaway  taps  the  rich  wheat  growing  area  known  as  the 
Greenough  Flats,  and  connects  with  the  privately-owned  Midland 
Railway  at  the  latter  point.  The  main  line  is  from  Geraldton 
to  Nannine,  and  derives  its  means  of  existence  from  the  pastoral 
industn'  along  its  Western  half,  and  from  the  mining  industri' 
of  the  Murchison  goldfield,  further  East.  Fresh  water  is  available  by 
means  of  wells  along  this  line,  but  of  such  quality  as  to  be  unsuitable 
for  locomotive  purposes.  Conservation  and  condensing  are  there- 
fore resorted  to,  though  in  dry  seasons  the  supplies  from  the  wells 
have,  of  necesfiity,  to  Iw  used  at  any  cost. 


Safe-working  Appuancks. 
The  number  of  stations  provided  with  interlocked  signalling  is 
98  out  of  321,  and  includes  all  suburban  stations  and  all  junctions. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  svstem  is  being  extended  as  circumstances 
permit,  particularly  between  the  coast  and  the  Eastern  goldfields. 
traffic  on  which  line  is  of  a  very  heavy  nature. 
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Although  ic  was  only  in  1897  that  the  poUcy  was  introduced  of 

improving  upon  the  old  staff  and  ticket  system  of  working  by  the 

^         system  by  means  of  interlocked 

the  single  lines  by  the  aid  of 

policy  haa  been   rapidly  pushed 

led  shows  the  progress  effected  in  these 


important  matters 
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Watbe  Supply. 

Th«  main  natural  difficitlty  with  which  Engineers  and  maiu^ 
ment  of  the  Western  Australian  railways  have  had  to  contend  hac 
been  found  in  the  drjoiees  of  practically  the  whole  of  the  couatry 
traversed  by  their  system.  Excepting  only  the  South-Watern 
lines,  the  wat«r  supply  generally  is  obtained  from  dams  or  reeor^ 
voirs  which  are  dependent  entirely  upon  the  rainfall.  In  the 
goldfields  districts  this  proves  somewhat  precarious,  and  in  view  of 
the  absolute  water  famines  which  have  from  time  to  time  occurred, 
a  large  condensing  plant  (as  previously  referred  to)  capable  of  pro- 
ducing 100,000  gallons  of  water  daily,  was  erected  at  Coolgardie 
early  in  1 899,  and  although  the  completion  of  the  C3oolgardie  Water 
Scheme  has  now  rendered  it^  future  use  unnecessary,  there  h&ve 
been  occo-sions  when  the  traffic  has  been  maintained  only  by  the  use 
of  its  condensed  water.  The  statement  published  hereunder,  will 
convey  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  necessary  to 
go  in  providing  for  conservation  of  water  r — 

Return  of  Reservoirs  for  Railvxiy  Water  Supply,  Year  ending 
30th  June,  1903,  arranged  in,  order  of  Mileage  on  each  tine 
of  Railway. 
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Return  of  Beservoirg  for  Bailaiay  WeUer  Supply,    Year  ending  30tk 
June,  1903,  eic. —continued. 
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In  addition  to  the  reservoirs  showD  above,  the  construction  of 
additional  means  of  conservation  has  become  a  question  of  urgency, 
particularly  so  in  respect  of  the  water  supply  between  Geraldton  and 
Cue,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Meneiea  and  the  extension 
northwards.  A  sextuple  multiple  effect  condensing  plant  for  sea 
water  is  beinf;  kid  down  at  Greraldton.  there  being  uo  suitable  catch- 
ment area  near  that  place,  and  the  water  obtainable  there  by  means 
of  wells  being  destructive  to  locomotive  boilers. 
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Results  ok  Working. 


The  principal  results  of  working  since  Ist  July,  1893,  are  con- 
ned in  the  table  printed  below : — 
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'J'hese  show,  in  gross,  the  tenfold  increase  in  receipts  and  expen- 
diture which  has  taken  pliice  during  the  last  decade.  The  tounfige 
figure  shows  the  same  remarkikble  expansion,  and  the  number  of 
passenger  journeys  had  exceeded  tt.  In  commiin  witli  the  majoritv 
of  Australasian  railways,  atatistica  as  to  tlie  ton  mileage  and  fiassenger 
mileage  are  not  available,  and.  consequently,  it  is  not  possible  to  com- 
ment upon  these.  With  regard  to  the  tonnages,  however,  having  in 
mind  t)ie  increase  of  the  mileage  open  from  203  mile«  on  1st  July, 
1893,  to  1,516  miles  on  IstJuly.  1 903.  it  is  not  impossible  to  conceive 
that  the  ton  mileage,  if  available,  would  disclose  an  increase  probably 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  railways  of  the  world.  A  very  large 
pi-oportion  of  the  traffic  is  carried  for  the  through  run  of  .18.5  miles 
from  Freniantle  to  Kalgoorlie.  and  the  absence  of  any  substantial 
profitable  backloading  has  a  decidedly  prejudicial  effect  on  the  per- 
centage of  working  expenses  to  revenue.  The  increase  in  passenger 
journeys  is  due  in  large  proportion,  probably  to  the  extension  ot 
suburban  settlement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
State,  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Boulder  group  of  mines,  but 
there  is  not  the  slight«st  doubt  that  the  average  distance  per 
journey  would,  if  the  figures  were  known,  be  found  exceedingly 
high. 

It  is,  however,  by  figures  of  a  more  condensed  nature  that  the 
iTsults  accomplished  can  be  most  readily  ascertained,  and  therefore 
the  table  hereunder  is  published,  the  period  being  similar  to  that 
previously  sbt)wn  :— 
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The  most  striking  feature  of  these  figures  is  to  be  found, 
perhaps,  in  the  high  percentage  relation  of  working  expenditure  to 
larnings.  It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  poIJC}'  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  lieeti  to  use  the  railway  system  of  the  State  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  State's  resources,  to  the  greatest  extent  consistent  with 
the  direct  payment  by  the  customers  of  the  Department  of  the  cost  of 
working  ami  interest  charges.  The  tariffs  have  been  modelled  and 
re-modelleil  from  tipne  to  time  with  that  object  iiwiftNi ,  W\,  t\iiW\*ilti- 
stnnding  this,  the  Deportment  has.  att«r  paynieTA  qV  «!^  •wc^'Oi?. 


expenseB  and  interest  charges,  beea  able  to  hand  over  to  the  general 
revenue  a  profit  varying  in  amount  with  the  circumstancea  of  the 
year,  and  as  stated  in  the  table  Iiereunder : — 


Net  Fnat. 

£ 

E 

113.965 

8B.677 

28,378 

1896 

26B.9H 

94.533 

1898 

333.369 

178,381 

54.978 

ISS9 

293,291 

221.429 

162,066 

1901 

308,784 

243,477 

66.307 

305.612 

30,887 

The  figure-sin  the  column  "Total  Interest  Charges,"  include,  not 
only  the  actual  ratee  of  interest  payable  on  moneys  expended  from 
the  various  loans  raised  by  the  State,  but  also  provide  for  a  cfiarge  of 
four  per  cent,  per  annum  on  moneys  which  liave  been  expended  from 
consolidated  revenue  on  railway  capital  account,  particulars  of  which 
are  stated  in  a  return  previously  included  in  this  article.  (Vide 
page  109.) 

Results  in  bsiatiom  to  Population. 

The  enterprise  of  the  State  and  the  prosperity  of  ita  citizens   is 

exemplified  by  means  of  its  railway  statistics  perhaps  better  than  in 

any  other  manner.    As  regards  construction  and  capital  expenditure, 

the  figures  taken  at  30th  June,  in  each  year,  have  been  as  under : — 


UIIt*«e. 

Opllal. 

SOth  June, 

ToUl  Debit. 

"J- 

£ 

S 

1894     .. 

75,880 

.121 

236 

1896 

89.477 

960 

163 

23 

580 

19 

.    1       157.633 

190 

1898 

.    1       170.699 

974 

176 

30 

1,270 

38 

1900 

177.784 

1..W5 

131 

.    1       189,226 

1.365 

140 

38 

1903 

■ 

224.311 

1,516 

148 

8,141.783 

36 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  development  of  the  State  has  decreased 
the  ratio  between  mileage  open  and  population  very  materially,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  than  doubled  the  responsibility  per  head  as 
regards  the  capital  figure.  Of  the  £36  per  head — the  final  figure  of 
the  above  statement — £2  per  head  represents  capital  expenditure, 
which  ha.s  been  charged  to  the  consolidated  revenue  of  the  State,  and 
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therefore  is,  in  fact,  not  interest-hearing,  excepting  only  for  book- 
keeping purposes  and  for  use  as  a  criterion  of  reeulta.  The  net  loui 
reaponsibility,  on  which  interest  at  the  general  average  rate  of  3'36 
per  cent,  per  annuni  is  payable  to  the  bondliolders,  amounts  to  the 
sum  of  £3i  per  head  per  annum,  repreaeotB  a  charge  {exchidTe  of  the 
sinking  fund  provided  for  by  the  Treasury  from  consolidated  rerenue, 
and  not  treated  in  the  accounts  of  the  Railway  Department)  of  £1 
2s.  1  Id.  per  head  per  annum. 

Although  the  debt  per  head  on  account  of  railway  eonstruction 
has  risen  rapidly,  the  cost  per  mile  has  been  kept  so  compara- 
tively low  in  Western  Australia  that  the  per  capita  respomdbility 
under  the  similar  headings  of  some  of  the  other  iStates  is  appreciably 
higher,  while  the  use  made  of  tlie  railways  in  this  State  and  the 
revenue  per  head  of  population  is  probably  larger  than  would  be 
found  in  any  other  coimtry  throughout  the  world.  Based  on  the 
mean  popuiatJon  throughout  the  State  during  the  years  respec- 
tively referred  to.  the  figures  as  to  the  railway  traffic  per  head 
are  contained  in  the  following  statement : — 


Rtra 

.-. 

bpaodllun. 

FVhMdOl 

BuniDC*. 

popoteUon. 

£ 

67,1U8 

140,664 

2'09 

103,973 

1893 

82^88 

296,000 

3-09 

a-21 

140.592 

918,483 

601 

577,605 

1898 

164,039 

1,019.677 

6-22 

4-79 

172,281 

1,259,612 

7-31 

861,470 

161,779 

1,.363,704 

7-45 

1.044.920 

6-75 

1902 

197,341 

6-37 

.«»      .. 

216,197 

1,603,485 

7-19 

1,347.873 

Nc 

No. 

017.08(1 

•I-IH 

3'J4,686 

3 

OS 

. .  ,  1,023,248 

12-41 

2S5.839 

3 

,.     3.607,486 

35-66 

868.748 

11 

1898 

..      6,669,444 

34-B6 

1,203,911 

7 

, .      6,225,068 

36  13 

1,384,040 

8-03 

1901 

41-34 

2,040,09^ 

\    W?A 

.  /  ftI0«,396 

42' 13 

\  i,Ma^\ 

\     v-w 
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A  trafBc  equivalent  to  a  payment  of  £7  3b.  !)d.  for  each  nun, 
woman,  aad  child  living  in  the  country  must  surely  be  regarded  u 
phenomenal,  and  as  an  index  of  the  great  prosperity  of  the  country 
wherein  it  occurs.  It  has.  however,  been  reached  by  a  steady  and  c<mi- 
dstent  growth,  and  may  perhape-  be  r^arded,  in  a  measure,  as  the 
reeult  of  the  geographical  conditions  of  the  State,  and  the  location  of 
the  principal  industry — gold-mining— at  such  a  long  distance  from  the 
coa^  and  present  centres  of  ngricultural  production.  Although  the 
figures  in  question  cannot  be  expected  to  continue  expanding,  or 
even  to  remain  at  their  present  abnormal  proportion,  their  reduction 
can  only,  so  far  as  the  indications  of  the  present  and  the  experience  of 
the  past  may  be  relied  upon,  be  effected  by  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  population  of  the  agricultural  districts,  whose  business  and 
habits  do  not  lead  proportionately  to  so  heavy  a  railway  traffic  as 
do  those  of  a  population  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  mining  pursuita 
and  their  attendant  require tnente. 


CUSSIFICATION  OF  lltAFFIC,    REVENUE,    AND   EXPKNMTUEE. 

The  information  afforded  hitherto  has  dealt  principally  with  the 
main  features  of  the  railway  system,  and  has  avoided  detailed  results 
as  tar  as  practicable.  It  is  not  expedient,  however,  to  omit  all  refer- 
ence thereto,  and  the  returns  hereunder  will,  it  is  hoped,  give  as  much 
information  in  that  respect  as  can  be  found  place  for  in  an  article  of 
this  nature. 

Taking  the  result  of  the  four  latest  financial  years,  the  clasaifi- 
tation  of  receipts  has  been  as  follows : — 


R0XIVU.                       1  1809-1900. 

lMO-1001. 

lOOl-WOa.  I  1(HK-1803. 

PaBaBagers        

P»rcels.  Horses.  Oanwwt,  etc 

•Ck»fc  Room 

•MailH 

Goods  and  Minerals 

Uvestivk           

Wharfa**  and  Jelly  Dues    , 

■tteots 

Miacellaneoua 

342,468 
38.347 

769.1)58 

■28..W0 
49.05S 

32.201 

341.479 
41.480 

837,948 
33.631 
59.2.13 

40.907 

£ 

381.29.1 

48.798 
3.218 
8.408 
939.418 
31.266 
66,416 
12.421 
29.189 

£      ■ 
380.723 

56.510 

3.774 

9.671 

953.431 

30.446 

62.663 

1S.167 

■12,101 

Totol       

1.2S9..512      1,353,704 

1,521.429 

1.553,486 

•During    IBOe-ieOO  *Dd  leOO-lOOl  reodpti  It 
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The  figures  as  to  wharfage  and  jetty  dues  are  interesting  as  con- 
veying an  approximate  idea  of  the  increases  in  the  sea-borne  commerce 
of  the  State,  the  rate  charged  and  general  conditions  having  remained 
the  same  throughout  tlie  period  in  question.  Incidentally,  it  may  be 
stated  that  from  the  1st  of  January,  1903,  the  operation  and  control  of 
the  Fremantle  wharves  and  jettieS,  of  wliich  the  Commissioner  of 
Railways  was  formerly  the  custodian  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
have  been  vested  in  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  known  as  the  Fr» 
mantle  Harbour  Trust,  who,  from  the  date  named,  have  collected  alt 
revenue  derived  from  the  shipping  facilities  of  the  harbour. 


The  above  statement  dealing  with  the  pecuniary  clasffifi cation, 
however,  needs  supplementing  by  some  figures  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  derived,  and  for  that  reason  the  following  broad  divisions 
of  the  traffic  are  quoted  : — 


DiTUoni. 

^.^. 

ISOfr-lMl. 

.«„,» 

iME-iaoa. 

Torin»gB  of  Geneml  Goods     .. 
Tonnage  of  [JvesCock 

1,364,429 

19,611 

1.697354 
21,866 

1,866.794 
21.3B2 

1.773337 
21,382 

NumbBT   of   aecond-daas    Pt*- 
oengen          

1.164,872 
9,060,196 

1.402,493 
6,420,960 

1,793,177 
6,365,132 

1,961,664 
7,144.732 

Total  Number  of  PaaaenKeri 

6,226,068 

6,823,453 

8,158,299 

9,106,398 

The  tonnages  of  goods  for  189fl-1900  and  1900-1901  include  thfl 
whole  work  of  that  class  performed  by  the  Department,  goods  carried 
without  charge  for  the  use  of  the  railway  (such  as  locomotives  fuei, 
maintenance  material,  etc.)  not  having  been  separated  therefrom 
until  19OI-lil02,  when  approximately  154,946  tons  of  such  traffic 
were  included  in  the  total  figure.  For  all  practical  purposes,  a  similar 
proportion  may  be  taken  as  having  reierence  to  X\ie  woi^M  Vft«^ 
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It  is  of  intfireet  to  note  that  by  far  the  largest  item  is  firewood, 
and  to  observe  the  annual  Increases  under  that  heading,  which  ia 
1901-1902  represented  practically  one-third  of  the  gross  tonnage. 
The  gold-mining  industry  ia,  of  course,  the  iargeat  consumer  of  this 
commodity. 

Turning  to  the  reverse  side  of  the  ledger,  we  find  the  following 
figures  relating  to  expenditure: — 


Serrtee. 

^^ 

1900-lDOl, 

1M1-1B0£. 

leos-lMH^ 

•Loco.,  Ou-rioee.  »nd  W»gcm 
ChargM 

Bnildinea 
Traffic  and  Jetty    Elpen«« 

Coaching) 

Eleetrical           

Signalling   and    Interjockiog 
OeneralJy           

ToWfl 

406.56S 

160.264 

262.750 
4.465 

18.806 
4,027 
14.604 

497.1S8 

193.673 

296.046 
6.926 

31,838 
6,040 
21.310 

S 
670.485 

216,320 

306.409 
7,246 

25.303 
6.307 
26.300 

£ 
642,808 

331.970 

312.364 
4,808 

27,031 
6.647 
22,346 

861,470 

1,044,920 

1,266,370 

1.247.873 

These  represent  the  gross  or  bulk  divisions  of  the  total  amount, 
and  call  for  little  comment  with  the  exception  of  the  high  proportioQ 
of  the  expenditure  under "  locomotive,  carriage,  and  wagon  charges,* 
which  are  dealt  with  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  article.  The  '  com- 
pensation "  item  is  admittedly  high  in  comparison  with  the 
corresponding  expense  in  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
is  due,  j;enerally  speaking,  to  the  conditions  of  a  new  country  which 
still  obtain  to  a  large  extent  in  Western  Australia ;  not  only  is  the 
staff,  to  a  certfiin  extent,  inexperienced — or,  at  all  events,  of  less 
average  experience— than  would  be  the  case  with  railways  of  older 
establishment,  but  at  the  same  time  the  comparatively  abundant 
opportiinities  of  employment  in  other  industries  deprive  the  word 
dismissal  of  a  good  deal  of  the  disciplinary  effect  which  it  has  in  Itm 
prosperous  States,  and,  therefore,  careleaanen  c&TinoX.\«  wi  Tv^ctooA:^ 
guarded  against,  as  might  otherwise  be  the  casA.     '   '■  '->^'^'^^|>- 


The  divuion  per  mile  opea  in  the  respective  years  has  been  m 
ihown  hereunder: — 


Serrln. 

1S9I1-190O. 

190O-1S01. 

ISOl-lBOS. 

lOOX-lMML 

•Loco.,  QuTimge,  and  W.gon 
Chwves 

Traffic  and  Jetty  GipeiiMS  . . 

SigrtuUliD?    and    tntarlockinur 

£      s. 

300     1 

lis    5 

186  11 
.1     6 
13  18 

2  19 

10  15 

e    s. 

366  19 

143  17 

2lfl  10 
5     2 

16  2 
4     9 

17  4 

£       a 
494     9 

158   16 

a2e  19 

6  7 
18  13 

4  13 
18  13 

£       ft 
448     6 

161   IS 

217  17 

3  7 
18  17 

4  11 
IS  13 

Totali 

635  15 

77]      3 

926  10 

870     4 

The  cost  per  mile  open  has  naturally  expanded  vrith  the  degree 
in  which  the  use  of  that  mile  has  increaaed,  though  for  that  matter, 
perhaps  the  cost  per  train  mile,  given  hereunder,  afTorda  a  better 
criterion  : — 


atnlDS. 

.S«^1»00. 

ISOO-lMl. 

IMl-lMZ. 

iBoa-ioos. 

BerGrlail            

I.     a. 

0  silE 

1  2. SB 

0      I'.ffI 

0  11 

1 

1.    d. 

n  ii:4fl 

•.      d 
2    »-4e 

1     0-07 
1      4-M 
□     0-£6 
0     l;41 

0     1-1« 

Totih 

4     1.04 

5    0.78 

6    «.ee 

6     4-BS 

'ThsM  DsoTM  Indude  cturgM  Tor  npUDing  ■nt  nbuOdlnc  laeomoUna  ftnd  rallng^lod!. 


This  table  emphasises  the  increase  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
Locomotive  Branch  as  previously  referred  to,  and  without  which 
increase  the  total  coat  during  1901-1902  would  have  been  less  than 
during  the  preceding  year.  The  increase  in  total  cost  is  also  attribu- 
table, in  part,  to  the  larger  train  loads  now  hauled  by  the  heavier 
engines  recently  placed  on  traffic,  combined  with  the  larger  proportion 
of  paying  load  to  tare  of  wagons,  which  has  been  the  outcome  of  the 
policy  of  the  Department.  On  tst  Julv,  1900,  the  basis  of  computa- 
tion of  train  mileage  was  modified  t«  coincide  with  the  practice  agreed 
upon  to  be  adopted  throughout  Australasia,  and  for  that  reason  the 
figure  for  1899-1900  is  not  of  much  service  as  a  basis-of  comparison, 
though  it  is  included  to  complete  the  period  used  throughout  this 
pari-igraph. 
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Faciutiks  for  Travel, 

The  figurea  relating  to  passenger  receipts  show  that  the  trHVelling 
propensities  of  the  Western  Australian  public  are  very  much  in 
evidence ;  and  every  encouragement  is  offered  by  the  Department 
to  all  classes  of  the  community  to  still  further  stimulate  them.  During 
the  whole  summer,  and  on  every  occasion  of  general  holiday  making. 
excursion  fares  at  the  lowest  possible  rales  are  brought  into  operation 
to  enable  the  public  to  travel  at  the  minimum  expenditure  between 
the  various  centres  of  population  and  the  numerous  holiday-making 
resorts.  The  children  of  the  goldfields  are  particularly  CAt«red  for 
in  this  respect ;  and  the  elTorts  of  the  Goldfields  Fresh  Air  Leagues  are 
backed  up  by  the  quotation  of  return  fares  of  10s.  per  child,  in  parties 
of  ten,  from  the  Murchison  Goldfields  to  Geraldton,  and  208.  per  child 
from  the  Eastern  Goldfields  to  the  coastal  watering  places — Albany, 
BuBseltOD,  or  Bunbury — whilst  one  adult  attendant  per  party  of  ten 
children  is  carried  at  twice  the  child's  fare.  It  is  felt  that  by  the-se 
means  the  Department  is  directly  furthering  the  efforts  of  private 
philanthropy  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  health  and  the  buihling 
up  of  the  constitutions  of  the  younger  members  of  the  community. 

De^'elopmknt  of  Industriis. 
Similarly,  the  Department  is  attempting  to  assist  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  land  settlement,  and  the  development  of  all  industries  con- 
nected therewith,  by  the  quotation  of  specially  low  rates  on  the  various 
classes  of  goods  used  by  settlers  for  clearing,  improving,  and  opening 
up  their  land.  Machinery  for  mining  purposes  also  occupies  a  very 
favourable  position  in  the  rate  classification;  and  native  coal  and 
timber  are  carried  at  rates  which  represent  very  little  excess  over  the 
total  coat  of  the  services  therefor  rendered.  In  point  of  fact,  the  whole 
basis  of  the  Rate  Book  is,  as  previously  mentioned  (page  136),  the 
development  of  the  State's  resources  at  charges  representing  direct 
payment  by  the  customers  of  the  cost  of  transit  and  interest  on  con- 
struction of  the  plant  provided  by  the  State. 
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Midland  BailvMjf. — Ihe  Midland  Railm}'  of  Weatern  Austnlu 
BtarUfrom  the  Midland  Junction,  10  miles  from  Perth,  on  the  Eastern 
Riulnaj,  and  nioa  Northwards,  via  Gingin,  to  WalkaTaj*,  a  distance 
uf  377  miles,  where  it  joins  the  Government  line  ninoing  to  Geraldton. 
It  was  constructed  under  a  conceedoo  on  the  land  grant  system, 
the  company  receiving  1 2,000  acres  of  land  for  every  mile  of  railway. 
There  are  277  miles  of  telephone  in  connection  with  this  railway. 

The  JarrahdaU,  KarridaU,  Wonnerup,  Torbaif,  Monringlon, 
Yarloop,  QuindtUup,  Upper  Darling,  Waroona,  and  FerguKm  River 
Bailwayt  are  now  all  the  property  of  '  Millar's  Karri  and  Jarrah 
Company  (1902)  Limited." 

JarrahdaU  Jarrah  ForesU  and  Railtcatp,  Lid. — This  line  was 
constructed  by  the  Jarrahdale  Timber  Company  under  a  Hperial 
timber  concession  agreement  It  canaiate  of  a  line  from  Rockingham 
to  •rarrohdale,  a  distance  of  twenty-three  milea  from  Rookingham, 
thence  continuing  from  Jarrahdale  inland  in  different  directions  to 
the  various  mills,  making  n  distance  of  60  miles.  The  telephone  line 
in  connection  with  this  railway  is  .33  milea  long. 

Karridale  Railwayt. — Under  special  timber  concessions  and  other 
leasee  the  M.  C.  Daviea'  Karri  anj  Jarrah  Company,  Limited,  has 
constructed  lines  from  Hamnlin  Harbour  and  Flinders  Bay  to  the 
mills  at  Karridale,  Boyauup,  and  Jarrohdene,  with  branches  into 
the  forest,  of  a  total  length  of  about  Q9  mites.  The  telephone 
lines  are  about  40  miles  long.  Vaa  Company  has  erected  substantial 
jetties,  put  down  secure  moorinsB,  and  surveyed  and  buoyed  the 
harbours  both  at  Hamelin  and  Flinders  Bay.  At  the  latter  place  a 
depth  of  water  of  30ft  is  provided  for  at  lowest  neap  tides. 

Vfonnerap  to  Darling  Bange  Railway. — The  line  from  Wonnerup 
(six  miles  from  the  port  of  Busselton)  to  the  Jarrah  Wood  and  Saw- 
mills Company's  Timber  Station  is  24  miles  long.  It  in  proposed  to 
ultimately  extend  the  line  t^  8t  John's  BnxdE.  and  thence  to  Lower 
Blackwood. 

Torhay  JHtuHon-DeaTnark  Railvxty. — Messrs.  Millar's  Karri  and 
Jarrah  Forasts,  Limited,  have,  under  a  special  concessiou,  constructed 
a  line  of  railway  of  standard  gauge,  ou  the  land  grant  system,  from 
ft  point  10  miles  from  Albany  on  the  Great  Southern  Railway  to 
Torbay,  a  distance  of  12  miles,  and  further  continued  the  railway 
on  to  Denmark  Mills,  a  distance  of  28  miles  from  Torbay  Junction  ; 
in  addition  there  are  2(i  ntilee  of  railway  extending  out  into  the 
bush,  over  which  the  logs  are  brought  to  the  mills.  There  are  four 
mills,  where  employment  is  found  for  400  men,  T70  horses,  and  1 10 
bullocka  Five  I-womotives  and  130  trucks  are  employed  in  the 
carriage  of  wiwn  timber.  Tliore  are  also  44  miles  of  private  telephone 
line, 

Mominffton  Mills  Raitwai/.—'Vhe  same  Compftuv  ViK^t  V^^^ixx^Mk 
of  raihra^  at  Momiagton,  with  24  main  Un«  trvusV*,  ^%  V[|^~««V 
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2  balkst  wagons,  2  locomotives,  105  horses,  253  men,  and  7  miles  of 
priTate  telephone  liuc. 

Yarloop  Railtt'ay. — At  Yarloop,  Millar's  Karri  and  Jarrah  Foreeto, 
Limited,  have  constructed  33  miles  of  railway  line,  fully  equipped 
with  two  locomotives,  one  small  Baldwin  locomotive,  and  49  main 
line  trucks.  44  log  wagons,  four  twllast  wagons,  and  one  store  van. 
There  are  four  saw-mills  on  the  concession,  employing  350  men  and 
174  horses.  There  are  13  miles  of  private  telephone  linee.  This 
line  leaves  the  South-Western  Railway  at  Yarloop,  a  place  78  miles 
South  from  Perth,  and  then  runs  ^jlste^ly  over  the  Darling  Range. 

Quindalap  Raiboay. — Under  H.  J.  Velverton'a  special  timber 
concession  at  Quindalup,  8^  miles  of  line  have  been  constructed, 
connecting  the  mills  with  the  Port  (10  miles  West  of  Busselton),  and 
this  line  has  been  extended  frtjiu  the  mill  into  the  forest  for  5J  miles. 
A  substantial  jetty,  700  feet  in  length,  has  been  constructed  at  the 
Port  by  the  Government  The  mills  are  owned  by  the  Imperial 
Jarrah  Wood  Corporations,  Ltd. 

Upp^T  Darling  Range  Railway. — This  line,  which  until  recently 
was  the  property  of  the  Canning  Jarrah  Timber  Company,  has, 
with  the  exception  of  about  4j  miles  at  its  far  end,  been  purchased 
by  the  Government.  Starting  just  outside  the  Midland  Junction 
Station  on  the  Eastern  Railway,  it  runs  to  the  Canning  Timber 
Station,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles.  On  the  first  section  occurs 
the  Zig-Zag ;  and  neai-  tlie  top  of  the  range,  at  a  height  of  about  926 
feet,  is  situated  the  .station  and  village  of  Kalamunda,  where  the 
bulk  of  the  strawberries  sold  in  the  local  market  are  produced. 
Along  the  line  are  several  brick-making  establishments ;  also  a  large 
stone  quarry  for  road  metal ;  whilst  several  firewood  companies  also 
have  their  depots.  Recently,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  line, 
a  comparatively  large  area  of  land  has  been  planted  in  orchards, 
etc.  From  Pickering  Brook,  where  the  Government  line  ends,  to 
the  Canning  Mills  the  line  remains  the  property  of  the  Canning 
Jarrah  Timber  Company,  who  have  also  several  branch  lines  into  the 
forest  for  log-hauling  purposes. 

Waroona  Railuxiy. — The  present  length  of  this  line  is  about  25 
miles.  Two  locomotives  are  owned,  and  there  is  a  telephone  line  along 
the  whole  length  nf  the  railway. 

Ferq'uion  Rirer  Railway. — This  line  leaves  the  Government  rail- 
wavs  at  Dardanup  railway  station,  128  miles  from  Fremantle,  on  the 
Bun  bury- Bridgetown  line.  The  line  is  worked  by  the  Canning  Jarrah 
Timber  Company.  Limited,  and  runs  up  the  Ferguson  River  Valley 
to  the  Wellington  Timber  Station,  a  distance  of  15  miles.  .Vt  this 
station  the  Canning  .Tarrah  Timber  Company  have  a  large  and 
completely  fitted  up  hardwood  mill,  the  output  from  which  nma 
to  nearly  2.000,000  feet  of  timber  per  month.  The  whole  of  the 
refuse  from  this  mill  is  dealt  with  by  automatie  machinery ;    the 
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firewood  bdng  removed  by  pateat  elevaton,  and  tfae  sawdust  blown 
into  tho  fires  by  means  of  immense  fans. 

The  W^tralian  Jarrah  Fomtt,  Ltd. — The  property  owned  by 
this  Company  consists  of  a  forest  of  j&rrBh  timber,  situated  near  Green- 
hushes,  and  contains  an  area  of  over  80  square  miles.  It  has  a  krge 
frontage  to  the  Government  main  railway  line.  The  Company  have 
two  saw-mills,  which  are  connected  with  the  Qovemment  railway 
by  a  private  line,  two  miles  lon^ ;  from  the  mills  into  the  bush  further 
lines  are  laid  down  about  three  miles  in  length.  The  export  trade 
of  tho  Company  is  mainly  carried  on  from  the  port  of  Bunbury, 
which  is  within  easy  access. 

I>yke  and  Ridgioay  Siding. — This  line  now  belongs  to  the  Cool- 
gardie  pressed  Brickworks  Company.  It  leaves  the  Oovemment  line 
near  Coolgardie  station,  connects  with  the  brickwnrks  belonging  to 
the  Company,  and  is  used  for  the  transport  of  bricks  only.  Tho 
total  length  is  about  f-mile,  and  the  line  was  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  about  £1,000.  Off  this  siding  the  Government  have  taken  two 
branches  for  the  purpose  of  suppljring  firewood  to  ^e  large  condensers. 

GOVERNMENT  TRAMWAFS. 
The  Government  possesses  SJ  miles  of  horse  tramway  between 
Cossack  and  Roebourne,  which  is  at  present  worked  at  a  low  by  the 
Railway  Department.  The  C-ommisaioner  of  Railways,  in  hie  last  two 
reports,  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  his  Department  if  it  ceased  to  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
this  tramway.  The  Government  also  owns  short  tramways  at  the 
following  places : — Derby,  2}  miles ;  Wyndham,  18  chains ;  Broome, 
2  miles;  Port  Hedlaod,*24  chains;  Bella  BalU,  18  chains;  Onslow, 
4  miles  16  chains;  Maud's  landing,  33  chains;  C'amarvon,  3 
miles  2  chains;  Dongara,  716  yards;  Hopetoun,  396  yards;  and 
Esperance,  1  mile  177  yards.    All  these  are  privately  leased. 

PRIVATE  TRAMWAYS. 
There  are  now  throe  Western  Australian  towns  that  enjoy  tha 
benefit  of  electric  tramways,  namely,  Perth.  Kalgoorlie,  and  Boulder. 
Their  introduction  is  also  contemplated  at  Fremantle.  The  Perth 
Electric  Tramway  Company  made  ito  line  available  for  public  use  in 
1899.  It  has  since  extended  it*  connections  to  Subiaco,  I.ecderville, 
North  Perth,  and  to  Point  Lewis,  with  a  view  to  its  probable  fiitun 
extension  in  South  Perth,  On  the  31st  December,  1902,  there  were 
10}  miles  of  line  nprn.  the  cost  of  ranstniction  and  equipment  to  that 
date  having  been  £380,861.  The  gross  receipts  for  the  preceding 
financial  vear  had  been  f  .54,863,  whilst  the  working  expenses  amounted 
to  £31,32:).  The  miles  run  during  the  year  numbered  788,120  \ 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  was  4,410,4H.,   TV»  ^ 
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the  end  of  the  year,  possessed  30  cars.  The  Kalgoorlie  Electric  Tram- 
way  Company  opened  its  line  in  1902.  On  the  30th  June,  1903,  the 
number  of  miles  worited  waa  15^,  whilst  the  coat  of  construction  and 
equipment  to  the  same  date  had  been  £150,360. 


PROPOSEL  TRANSCONTINENTAL  RAILWAY  FROM  KAL- 
GOORLIE, IN  WESTERN  AUSTRAUA,  TO  PORT 
AUGUSTA,  IN  SOUTH  AVSTRAUA. 

{Summarised  from  the  Report  of  the  State  Engineers-in-Chief.) 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  conoection  by  railway  of  Western 
Australia  with  the  Eastei'n  States,  the  information  available  has  bemi 
condensed,  and  the  principal  points  summarized,  in  the  final  report 
(27th  August,  1903)  of  the  Kngineers-in-Chief  of  the  five  Australian 
States  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  AustraliA, 
and  Western  Australia,  who  met  together  to  consider  and  discuss  the 
arguments  both  for  and  against  the  schema 

From  the  report  above  mentioned,  it  appears  that  the  route  pre- 
ferred by  the  South  Australian  Government  is  the  one  via  Tarcoola. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  standard  gauge  of  4ft.  8^in.  be  adopted  ; 
and  it  is  understood  that  tliere  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
Western  Australian  Government  to  the  introduction  of  the  proposed 
gauge;  in  fact,  the  laying  of  a  new  line  of  this  width  on  the  Fremantle- 
Kalgoorlie  railway  track  haa  already  been  arranged  for,  so  soon  ae 
the  transcontinental  hue  shall  be  agreed  to. 

The  probable  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  the  transcontinental  line  ia  estimated  at  £4,559,000.  This  estimate 
is  based  on  the  conditions  that  the  length  of  line  is  about  1,100  miles, 
and  that  it  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  permit  of  high  rates  of  speed  ; 
consequently  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  well  ballasted  road,  with 
rails  70lbs,  to  the  yard,  and  for  a  ruling  grade  not  more  severe  than 
1  in  80.  .\  branch  line  to  Kucia  will  also  have  to  be  made  for  tha 
purposes  of  construction,  and  the  jetty  at  that  port  strengthened  and 
lengthened  to  permit  of  the  landing  of  locomotives  and  of  necessarily 
large  quiintitics  of  rails  and  sleepers. 

The  probable  revenue  which  may  be  depended  upon  immedi- 
ately after  construction  is  estimated  at  £205,860  per  annum.  If 
the  past  progress  in  Western  Australia  is  maintained,  so  that  the 
present  population  becomes  doubled  in  ten  years  after  completion, 
the  revenue  may  also  he  taken  na  double,  viz.,  £411,720.  The  com- 
pilers of  the  report  state  that  they  were  particularly  careful  not  to 
over-estimate  the  reienue.  The  certain  competition  of  steamers  in 
bidding  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  freight  has  to  be 
allowed  for,  but  the  continuance  of  Western  Australian  prosperity 
is  the  controlling  factor.    There  at  present  exists  a  very  luge  move- 
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ment  of  population  between  the  Easteni  States  and  that  of  the  West, 
which  appears  to  be  still  increasing,  and  likely  to  contdnue  so.  That 
this  movement  will  be  encouraged  by  the  additional  facilities  of  railway 
communication,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  the  bringing  of  the  Eastern 
goldiields  of  Western  Australia  into  neorer  connection  with  Adelaide, 
and  consequently  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  States,  must  result  in  an 
ever-increasing  passenger  traffic ;  thus  the  revenue  may  prove  to  be 
higher  than  estimated,  and  the  deficiency  may  tend  to  diminish  from 
year  to  year  more  rapidly  than  has  been  assumed.  It  will  be  for  the 
Commonwealth  Government  to  decide  whether  the  immediate 
peCuniary^loss  is  so  serious  as  to  outweigh  the  ultimate  beneficial 
effects. 

The  probable  annual  expenditure  in  working  And  maintaining 
the  line  immediately  after  construction  is  estimated  at  £114.400 
which,  added  to  interest  on  the  cost  of  construction,  at  .SJ  per  cent, — 
£159,566 — gives  £273,966  for  the  total  expenditure.  After  10  years, 
under  the  conditions  stated,  the  working  expenses  may  be  taken  as 
£210,000,  and,  in  view  of  the  necessary  expenditure  in  improving 
works  in  the  meantime,  the  interest  on  the  enlarged  capital  will  be 
£183,501,  making  a  total  of  £393,501. 

The  time  to  be  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  line,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  authorities  quoted,  is  four  years. 

In  conclusion,  the  report  summarises  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue 
from  the  realisation  of  the  scheme  in  the  following  words : — 

"  The  ohief  effect  of  the  construction  of  the  Transcontinental  Rail' 
way  would  be  to  draw  the  Eastern  and  Western  States  into  closer 
relationship  politically,  commercially,  and  socially. 

"The  feeling  of  the  community  of  interests  engendered  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  would  be  more  steadily  and 
satisfactorily  maintained,  and  in  case  of  foreign  attack,  when  com- 
munication by  sea,  if  not  cut  off  altogether,  might  be  precarious,  a 
safe  and  rapid  means  of  conveying  men,  onus,  and  ammumtion  from 
one  side  of  the  continent  to  the  other  would  be  iqvaluable. 

"  There  would  be  a  saving  of  time  of  two  days  in  the  delivery  of 
mails  between  East  and  West.  The  railway  would  enable  despatches 
and  communications  to  be  expedited,  which  is  a  matter  of  immense 
importance  both  from  a  business  and  social  point  of  view.  It  would 
greatly  induce  travel,  and  many  people  who  shun  the  discomforts  of 
the  sea  trip,  or  cannot  afford  the  extra  time  involved,  would  readily 
take  adv.'intoge  of  the  railway. 

"The  saving  of  time  would  be  more  than  doubled  when  return 
mails  between  Kurope  and  the  Eastern  States  are  considered. 

"  The  saving  of  time  between  Frcmantle  or  Perth  and  the  Kastern 
States  is  small  compared  with  that  between  Kalgoorlie  and  the  Eaatem 
States.  The  journey  from  Kalgoorlie  to  Adelaide  now  ret\uirea  fi.vti 
days,  whereas  it  would  then  be  done  in  36  houx%\>^  t\ifeTS(&j(^f,,i^ 
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"  It  may  be  expected  that  the  food  supply  of  the  goldfielda  would 
be  better  and  cheaper,  as  the  result  of  the  construction  of  the  railway. 
The  cost  of  living  is  now  ver>*  high  in  that  district,  and,  in  consequence, 
miners  and  others  do  not  reap  that  benefit  from  their  high  wsgw 
which  might  be  expected.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  coat  of  living 
reduced,  wages  might  come  down  without  any  hardship  to  the  men, 
and  enterprise  would  be  stimulated. 

"  The  present  telegraph  line  runs  for  the  greater  part  of  iU  length 
through  uninhabited  country,  and  its  maintenance  is  carried  on  under 
great  difficulties.  Were  the  railway  constructed,  a  better,  more  acces- 
sible, and  more  easily  maintained  line  could  be  made  available,  which 
could  be  duplicated  as  required,  and  payment  for  the  use  of  the  sub- 
marine  cable,  in  consequence  of  interruption  or  inadequacy  of  the 
land  line,  would  be  obviated. 

"  New  tracts  of  country  would  be  opened  up  for  pastoral  settlement 
both  in  South  Australian  and  Western  Australian  territory,  the  chief 
difficulty  at  present  lying  not  so  much  in  the  want  of  fertility  of  the 
country  and  the  absence  of  water  as  in  its  inacceesibiUty. 

"  The  same  may  be  said  as  r^ards  mineral  development.  Recent 
discoveries  show  that  the  country  for  175  miles  East  of  EalgoorUe, 
which  is  auriferous,  may  turn  out  to  be  highly  productive,  and  a  source 
of  revenue  to  the  railway.  Tarcoola,  and  other  mining  centres  in 
South  Australia,  if  rendered  more  accessible,  may  come  to  enjoy  proA' 
perity  after  they  have  been  more  thoroughly  and  systematically  proa- 
pected.  The  reports  of  the  Government  Geologist  are  not  un- 
favourable. 

"We  are  of  opinion  that  South  Australia  will  gain  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway.  Not  only  will  the  railway  revenue  receive 
an  imftetus,  and,  as  before  indicated,  opportunity  for  pastoral  and 
mining  development  be  afforded,  but  the  State  generally  must  be 
benefited  by  the  increase  of  passengers  and  other  traffic  which  will 
come  with  the  railway.  We  think  that  if  there  is  any  fear  of  Adelaide 
ceasing  to  be  a  port  of  call,  this  could  be  met  by  inserting  a  stipulation 
in  the  next  mail  agreement  that  the  steamers  should  call  there.' 
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5.-P0STAL    SERVICE. 

UNITIB8AL  Postal  Union. 

Western  Australia,  as  forming  a  portion  of  Aiutnlasia,  entand 
the  IToivereal  Postal  Unioaouthe  tat  of  October,  1891.  Thev&rbiu 
coloniea  comprinng  Australasia  having  endeavoured,  unsuccessfully, 
to  induce  the  Union  to  allow  each  colony  to  be  s^Mrately  represented, 
an  arrangement  was  finally  come  to  by  which  Australasia,  omnpriong 
the  usual  eight  colonies,  was  to  be  treated  as  one  country  at  the  Inter- 
national Conference,  each  colony  being,  however,  allowed  to  regulate 
its  own  tariff,  provided  it  was  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Union  so  far  as  International  Postage  was  concerned. 

The  result  was  that  the  postage  charged  on  letters  received  from, 
and  despatched  to,  ull  Foreign  countriea  was  reduced  from  6d.  (and 
in  some  cases  8d.)  to  2}d.  (the  Union  charge)  per  jos. ;  whilst  a  corres- 
ponding reduction  was  also  made  on  newspapers  and  packets. 

On  1st  January,  IdOt.  Western  Australia  became  one  of  the  six 
States  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  under  which  the  six  separate 
Post  and  Telegraph  Departments  were  amalgamated  into  one  Federal 
Office. 


Emgush,  Foreign,  and  Intdistate  Haii& 
The  English  and  Foreign  mails  arrive  and  depart  we^y  at  utd 
from  the  Port  of  Fremantle.  They  have,  since  August  13th,  IdOO. 
been  landed  ut  Fremantle,  in  Ecu  d  Albany,  the  ori^n&I  port  of  call 
The  P.  &  0.  and  Orient  Companies'  steamers  call  attemately,  wa- 
veying  the  weekly  homeward  and  outward  mails;  and  those  of  the 
MsMsgeries  Maritimes  and  the  N.D.L.  Companiea,  which  are  under 
contract  respectively  with  the  French  and  Qennan  Qovem- 
ments  to  convey  mails  monthly  between  Uancalles  and  New 
Caledonia  and  between  Hamburg  and  Sydney,  also  call  at  Fre- 
mantle with  a  small  mail  from  the  Continent  <^  Europe;  and  letters 
are  therefore  in  addition  forwarded  by  these  ateamera,  provided  they 
are  so  superscribed. 

The  interstate  mails  are  conveyed  regularly  weekly  by  the  P.  &  0. 
and  Orient  Contmct  steamers,  and  also  in  the  form  of  supplementary 
mails  by  the  non-contract  vessels  of  the  Adelaide  SS..  A.U.S.N., 
Howard  Smith,  Nfcllwraith  McEacham,  Huddart  Parker,  and 
Melbourne  Steamship  Companies,  thus  nviog  at  VaA  X\a«b'nv^«x 
ireekJy  jDJuib  Avwzi  and  to  the  Eastern  Statw.         '  '->v".'\;l>. 
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After  leaving  Frem&ntle,  all  the  outward  mail  ateamers  call  at 
Adelaide,  where  the  mails  are  landed,  and  thence  conveyed  to  their 
ultimate  destination  by  rail. 

Fremantle  has,  since  1900,  been  made  the  first  and  last  port  of 
call  for  the  large  ocean-going  mail  steamers,  as  during  that  year  the 
first  steamer  from  the  Eastern  States  arrived  on  the  13th  August, 
and  the  first  from  London  on  the  12th  September. 

The  mail  service  between  Europe  and  Australia,  under  the  present 
contract  with  the  P.  &  O.  and  Orient  Companies,  which  expires  on  the 
3l8t  December,  1904,  is  in  many  respecta  considerably  improved. 
The  two  Companies  receive  the  same  annual  subsidy  they  recdved 
before,  viz.,  £85,000  each,  or  jointly  a  total  of  £170,000 ;  and  of  this 
amount  the  English  Post  Oifice  pays  £95,000,  leaving  the  six  Aus- 
tralian States,  which  are  parties  to  the  contract,  to  pay  the  balance, 
viz.,  £75,000,  the  proportion  of  the  contribution  payable  by  each 
being  calculated  on  the  basis  of  their  respective  populations. 

Western  Australia  had.  up  to  the  end  of  1 902,  paid  aa  her  share  * — 
e 

18B8  I,6a9' 

188i)  999 

1890  895 

1891  1,063 

1893  1,312 

1893  1,317 

1894  1.435 

1898  1,7S6 

1896  2,131 

1897  3,299 

1898  3,242 

1899  3,262 

1900  3,327 

1901  3,339 

1903  3.414 

Total  ..  £33,319 

>  ThU  unouDt  iDOLuda  pij'nuDt  tor  two  mooUu  undw  Qm  old  coDtngL 

European  Mail. — The  outward  mails  are  due  at  Fremantle  on 

Thursday  ;  they,  liowever,  frequently  arrive  on  Wednesday,  and  even 
as  early  as  Tueadaj'  in  each  week.  The  time  of  their  probable  arrival 
at  Fremantle  ia  cabled  from  Colombo.  The  steamers  generally  stay 
in  port  about  six  hours.  The  homeward  mails,  that  is,  the  mails  to 
England,  Europe,  etc.,  close  at  Perth,  as  a  rule,  each  Monday  ;  whilst 
the  outward  mails,  mainly  those  to  the  Eastern  States,  vary  according 
to  the  date  on  which  the  steamer  is  expected  to  arrive  from  Colombo, 
The  average  time  taken  in  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  from 
London  to  Fremantle  is  27  days,  and  from  Fremantle  to  London  27J 
days. 

Travelling  Post  Office. — A  travelling  Post  Office  Van  now  rum 
between  Perth  and  the  Eastern  Goklfielda  with  interstate  and  also 
heal  aails. 
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Postal  RETURNa. 

There  were,  at  the  end  of  1901,  187  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices 
ill  Western  Australia,  or  one  to  every  1,042  inhabitants.  The  cost  of 
the  conveyance  of  inland  mails  during  1901  was  £39,195  exclusive 
of  the  Coastal  steam  service,  which  cost  £6,137.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  1901  the  total  staff  of  the  Postal  and  Tel^raph  Department 
numbered  1,308  persons,  the  number  being  1,330  at  the  end  of  1902. 

On  the  31st  December,  1902,  the  number  of  Poet  and  Telegraph 
Offices  had,  however,  increased  to  197,  or  one  to  every  1,092 
inhabitanta.    The  conveyance  of  inland  mails  had  been  reduced  to 

£37,432,  and  the  Coastal  Steam  service  increased  to  £10,386. 


Beium  of  Post  and  Telegraph  Revenue  and  Expenditure  for  Yean 
1898  to  1902. 


FiMt  uid  Te[<simpti  BqicDdl[ur«  .. 


Postal  Returns,   1893  to  1902. 


I.  or  newiHpet 
wu  counted  o 


il  numben  pcMsd.  each 
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Statement  skoiriw}  the  number  of  Letters,  Neicspapers,  Books,  Pat- 
cards  and  Packets  that  passed  through  the  Post  Office  of  the 
StaU  during  the  years   1900  to  1902  r — 


i9oa 

™..      .^ 

LUTBt. 

luUnd  Lellen  ineiTHi  ind  fcmrded 
n™i.«l  ■nd  lomrded 

2. 280.077 

z.sao.xo'i 

11.740,896 

2,012.7m 

ToUU           

12,870.641 

10.714.880 

17,BaO,OW 

•  400,337 

■430.882 

•6as.4W 

NlWSPiPBlS. 

•nd  tor- 
led 

2.1S0.S88 
1.27S.8W 

2.801.106 
4.086.102 
008.040 

4,021,341 
4.240.740 
1.045.40S 

Total.         

O.O0X.27B 

7,076.208 

0,010,644 

Pitxta. 

Foreign  PukcU  recelTed  ind  lorwinW 
melted  mid  (omrded 

a.007,079 
59S.170 

717.070 

83ll803 
647,814 

3.e84.97« 
872.20V 

Total!           

3,413.210 

4,387,026 

6.U7.006 

Foiled  for  plioei  bejond  the  State 
Brcdved  rrom  pkeei  brywd  Uii  State 

10,374 

a&iso 

7.781 
28.800 

8.606 
27.773 

Total.         

3a,Ges 

84,047 

30,308 

RegUtercd    LetUn    rcwiTfd    «id    Iw 
WWdHi 

282317 

306.007 

SM.622 

•The  numben  or  Pott-CinU  iwdTed  b 
UDd.r  other  hodi.  principally  under  "  .N 

«npl«abcr 
wipiptr*. 

mdtbeauie 

u«  liwludsd 

Postal  Notih. 

Postjil  Xotes  hitvc  liceri  in  use  in  this  Swto  since  .rune.  1887. 
They  are  n««oliiibIe  witliin  the  boundaries  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  are  payable  to  be^irer,  at  nil  Post  Offices,  if  presented  witliin  the 
usual  office  hours,  or.  if  crossed,  t(j  the  lawful  indoroer. 
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The  following  return  gives  the  number  and  value  of  Poetal  Notes 
iaaued  from  the  Year  1894  to  1902  inclusive  ; — 


Postal  Notts  IssMd,   1894  to  1902. 


Unclaimed  LEmss. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Unclaimed  Letters  of 
every  description  dealt  with  during  the  years  1899, 1900,  1901,  and 
1902:— 


1 .™.- 

.^. 

1001. 

!««. 

Ordinary  I*ttera.  Inland 
IteeUler«d  LetUra,  Inland 
Ordinary  [Mters  returned  to  other 

Ilegisterwl  letten  returned  to  oth«- 

80.913 

2.860 
48.176 

604 

6J.392 

81.193 
3.069 
26,749 

577 

103.103 

87.161 
2,814 
24,266 

5S4 

126.408 

77,637 
2.G16 
27,714 

6E1 

114.9B2 

Total            

194.93B 

214.681 

241,182 

22.^.469 

Money  orders,  cheques,  bank  drafts,  bank  notes,  postage  stamps, 
and  coin  to  the  value  of  £2,878  were  returned  to  the  senders  in  1899. 

Duriiig  1  ;)00  the  money  orders,  cheques,  coin,  postal  notes,  bank 
notes,  lunic  drafts,  postage  stamps,  and  promissory  notes  so  dealt 
with  amounted  in  viiluo  to  £.'),499. 

In  1901,  money  orders,  cheques,  coin,  postal  notes,  bank  notes, 
Imnk  drafts,  postage  stamps,  and  promissory  notes,  to  the  value  of 
£.'),740,  were  similarly  dealt  with. 

The  value  of  money  orders,  cheques,  mu,  «fcc.,  "cAM.tTfl&  \ 
senders  during  }90S,  was  £2,991.  '  -     '    '-■*^'^'^^i>- 


In  additioa  to  thti  above,  gold,   Bilrer,   and  metal 
jewellerv,  etc..  of  an  unknown  value,  were  also  returned. 


Parcels  may  be  accepted  for  transmission  to  every  country  bom 
and  to  all  parcel  post  oftices  in  the  State  which  are  served  by  rail- 
way, coach,  or  steamboat. 

On  March  10th,  1903,  an  Inland.  Parcel  Poet  between  the  prin- 
cipal Western  Australian  Post  Offices  was  inaugurated,  the  conditicms 
as  to  weight  and  size  being  the  same  as  those  of  tlie  International 
and  Interstate  Parcel  Post. 


Parcels  must  be  limited  i: 
exceed  three  feet  six  inches  ii 
combined. 


weight  to  lllbs.,  and  in  site  must  not 
length,  or  six  feet  in  girth  and  length 


Valtia  Payable  Parcel  /'«(.— Facilides  are  also  afforded  for  the 
transmissiun  of  small  articles  of  merchandise,  etc.  The  Value  Payable 
Parcel  Post  is  a  system  under  which  the  Postal  Department  undertakes 
to  deliver  registered  articles  sent  by  Parcel  Post  within  the  Common- 
wealth, to  recover  from  the  addressee,  on  delivery,  a  specified 
sum  of  money  fixed  by  the  sender,  and  to  remit  this  sum  to  the  sender 
by  money  order,  for  which  the  usual  commission  is  charged.  Thio 
system  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  persons  who  wish  to 
pay  at  the  time  of  their  receipt  for  ailicles  sent  to  them,  and  also  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  traders  and  others  who  do  not  vish  their 
articles  to  be  delivered  except  on  payment  The  conditions  oa  to 
weight  and  size  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  ordinary  parcel  poet. 

Insurance. — Parcels  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  certain  foreign 
countries  mav  be  insured  to  secure  compensation  in  sums  not  exceeding 
£50. 

The  importance  of  the  business  transacted  by  the  Parcel  I*ost 
during  the  years  1895-1902  may  be  gauged  from  the  following 
Ubles :— 


Interstate  Parcdi. 

D<i|»t«bBL 

Total 

1893 

7,998 

1.250 

9,348 

1S96 

.   ,          3.935 

3,000 

i6,aw 

1997 

.   i         8,017 

4,961 

22.978 

1898 

.   1         6.685 

6,713 

22,398 

18WI 

SJi33 

5,460 

20.993 

1900 

.   1          6.715 

7.74B 

24.460 

1901 

.   i          6.809 

6.419 

22.228 

1903 

.    i          8.623 

"^ 

34,384 
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United  Kirigdom  and  Foreign  Parcels. 


Hecelntd. 

Toul. 

896 

4,125 

6,761 

1,348 

7,109 

897 

7,045 

3,81B 

9.66.1 

8.454 

2,348 

10,802 

900 

9.474 

2.629 

12.103 

i),2S0 

2.734 

11.084 

Postage  Stamps  and  Post  Cabd3. 
The  Revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  Postage  Stamps,  Post 
Cards,  etc..  in  the  past  six  years,  has  been  as  follows  : — 


pondenoe.  tis. 

c 

84.348 

991 

1.158 

9.636 

ms 

83,633 

731 

7,699 

994 

8,353 

'MO        .. 

85,289 

1.148 

759 

9,631 

•JOl        .. 

8S.906 

1.324 

9B9 

9,572 

1,005 

8.874 

Money  Orders. 
There  were,  ut  the  end   of   1902,   9 
Mtablialied  in  Western  Australia. 


Money   Order   Offices 


Swnber  avd  amoanl  of  Money  Orden  (including  Telegraphic  Ordert) 
Issued  and  Paid  durin// Ike  Yean  1894  to  1902. 


IniMd. 

Fdd. 

«umb«. 

A»™t 

Number.                 AnunuiE. 

IS04 

nlind 

3S.23T 

106I470 

132,633 

«4.267 

isee 

FoTfimi 

71,7«2 

281.672 

07.SB8 

ISOO 

«. 

195,033 

T3z.eo6' 

840.481 

178,231 

ISO? 

Fon-iirn 

262.158 

98««?1 

247.391 

1898 

if,'. 

231.387 

838,389 

13!  MO 

330.697 

IHBO 

iS. 

io?;m2 

173.632 

«lfl?ll 

065,812 

20,339 

312,239 

IHOO 

1B3.«B7 

JmIts) 

701.873 

17'S8B 

330,567 

1M)1 

192,477 

«9m1] 

725.684 

66,612 

S«8,0SS 

1902 

nlind 
rortUn 

Ti.oea 

i«>-s"|«i;TOli 

TW.761 

16.1tfT 

\«4«»» 

IM>1,  £8.843.  and  II 
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It  can  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table  that  the  number  of  Mone;  1 
Ordera  iaaued  increased  from  36,237  in  1394  to  192.477  in  1901.  ' 
the  number  in  1902,  findly.  again  f&IIing  to  189,514. 

In  1894  orders  were  issued — pAyable  within  the  Stat«  and  almwl 
— for  £132,533,  which  amount  increased  rapidly  during  the  next  three 
years  up  to  1897,  when  it  reached  the  enormoua  total  of  £1,059,629. 
In  1901  the'  orders  "amounted  to  £725,584,  being  issued  as  follows  :— 
£275,952  payable  within  the  State;  £202,369  payable  in  Victoria; 
£73,043  payable  in  New  South  Wales;  £60.618  payable  in  South 
Australia;  £37,209  payable  in  other  Australasian  States;  £43,367 
payable  in  the  United  Kingdom;  £7,845  payable  in  other  British 
Poesessions,  and  £35,161  in  Foreign  Countries  ;  making,  in  all,  a  total 
of  £725,584  issued  by  Money  Order  Post  Offices  in  Western  Australia 
during  the  twe/ve  months,  £449,632  of  which  was  payable  abroad. 
The  "orders"  issued  during  1902  were  payable  in  the  following 
countries;  £301,957  in  Western  Australia;  £221,695  in  Victoria; 
£72,395  in  New  South  Wales  ;  £67,739  in  South  Australia  ;  £24,276 
in  other  Australasian  States;  £39,612  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
£8,051  in  other  British  Possessions,  and  £33,026  in  Foreign  Countries. 

It  wilt  be  seen  that  during  the  years  1898-1902  the  smounts  did 
not  fluctuate  very  considerably,  the  only  really  great  difference  being 
in  the  amounts  of  Foreign  orders  issued,  which  fell  from  £634,393  in 
1898  to  £413,679  in  18;)9,  and  rose  again  slightly  during  the  next 
three  years. 

The  number  of  "  Orders "  drawn  by  Foreign  offices  and  made 
payable  in  Western  Australia  increased  from  5.882  in  1894  to  15.797 
in  1902.  During  1894,  £36,968  was  paid  out  by  the  Post  OfHce 
Department  of  Western  Austriilia  on  Foreign  "  Orders  '  ;  from  that 
period  there  was  a  yearly  increase  up  to  the  Slst  December,  1898  ; 
the  amount  paid  that  year  was  £77,039  ;  ^nce  then  the  amount 
decreased  somewhat,  being  £64,646  in  1901  ;  but  in  1902  it  rose 
once  more,  to  £73.096. 


6, --TELEGRAPHS. 

The  first  telegraph  line  constructed  in  Western  Australia  waa 
thiit  between  Perth  und  Freiuantle — a  distance  of  exactly  twelve 
miles — which  was  constructed  by  a  private  company,  and  opened  for 
traffic  on  the  21st  June.  1869.  This  line  was  taken  over  by  the 
Government  during  April,    1871, 

The  line  from  Perth  to  York  waa  finished  and  opened  for  traffic 
oathnGth  o/ Jit n  nary,  1872.    Thalineto  -Albftny  commenced  business 
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oil  the  26th  of  December  the  same  year.  The  line  to  Geraldton  wns 
completed  on  the  13th  of  May,  1874.  The  Eucia  (Icterstate)  Hne, 
connecting  Western  Aiistmliit  with  the  other  Aiiatraliiin  States,  was 
finished  on  the  8th  of  Dec  em  her,  1877,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year 
the  Government  owned  1 ,5 1 5  miles  of  telegraph  lines.  l"he  discovery 
of  the  gold  mines  at  Yilgarn  necessitated  the  construction  of  the  line 
to  fiouthern  Cross,  which  was  openeil  for  busiiiess  in  February.  1 8B'2. 
The  Wyndham  line,  which  is  2. 1 25  miles  in  length  and  3. 1 3 1  miles 
distant  from  Eiicia,  was  opened  in  January,  1 893.  During  the  same 
year,  also,  the  lines  to  Karridale  and  Broomehill  were  constructed. 

During  the  year  1894,  the  line  from  Southern  Cross  was  extended 
to  Kalgoorlie,  the  Geraldton  line  to  Cue  and  Xannine  was  opened,  and 
Marble  Bar  was  connected  wttli  Condon.  At  the  close  of  tlie  year 
1^94  there  were,  altogether.  4,403J  miles  of  telegraph  lines  under 
control  of  the  Telegraph  Department. 

During  the  year  1 895,  1 74  miles  of  poles  and  6()0  miles  of  wire 
were  erected,  48fi  miles  of  the  latter  being  duplications  of  existing  lines. 
Up  to  the  close  of  1895,  4,577  milee  of  telegraph  lined  had  been  con- 
structed, the  cost  of  which  was  £2fi9,308.  At  that  time  the  con- 
struction of  telegraphs  and  telephones  was  transferred  from  the  Public 
Works  Department  to  the  Postal  Department,  and  the  expenses  Iiave 
since  been  defrayed  from  the  Consolidated  Revenue. 

During  1896,  853  miles  of  poles  and  1,278  miles  of  wire  were 
erected,  principally  on  the  goldBelds.  the  most  important  work 
of  the  year  being  the  constrnction  of  the  line  from  Coolgardie  to 
ICuclu,  t'ta  Dundas,  a  distance  of  550  miles;  extra  wire,  130  miles 
in  length,  was  also  placed  on  the  Perth  to  Northam  line. 

In  1897,  54U  miles  of  poles  and  1,288^  miles  of  wire  were 
erected  ;  two  copper  wires  {340  miles)  were  placed  on  the  Northam- 
Southern  Cross  line,  one  copper  wire  (73  miles)  on  the  Mullewa- 
Yalgoo  route,  two  copper  wires  (24  miles)  on  the  Perth-Fremantle 
line,  and  one  each  on  the  suburban  lines  to  Subiaco  and  Leederrille 
(three  miles) ;  making  a  t4)tal  of  440  miles  of  copper  wire  for  the  year. 
New  lines;  with  iron  wire,  from  Niagara  to  Lawlers,  including  Mt. 
Margaret  and  Mt,  Leonora  hranch,  210  miles ;  Marble  Bar  to  Nnlla- 
gine,  fil  miles  ;  Pilhara  to  Western  Shaw,  75  miles  ;  Minginew-Mullewa. 
including  loop  from  main  hue,  47  niilea  of  poles  and  1 18  miles  of  wire  ; 
and  Yalgoo  to  (luliewa,  4(1  miles,  were  constructed  during  the  twelve 
months.  ^    ■      ' 

During  1898,  lOi  miles  of  poles  and  562  miles  of  wire  were 
erected  :  230  mitej*  of  copper  wire  were  pliiced  on  the  Coolganlie  line. 
.i2  miles  on  YiilgixvCue  line,  63  miles  on  the  Perth-Helena  Vnle  line, 
4(1  miles  on  the  (Jeraldton- Walkaway  line,  and  1 2  miles  on  the  Perth- 
Suburban  lines,  making  a  total  of  397  miles  of  copper  wire  which  liad 
been  placed  on  existing  lines  during  the  year.  Apart  from  tKia,  \.V« 
liioKt  important  work  iif  the  year  wns  the  conBtnwtVt^n  oi  \\t^^^^^(^ 


Natinine  to  Peak  Hill,  with  103}  miles  of  iron  wire.    Total  mileage, 
Slat  December,  1898,  5,886  miles  ol  poles  and  8,650  miles  of  win. 

During  1899,  a  further  54j  miles  of  poles  and  168}  miles  of  wire 
were  added,  the  iroa  wires  between  Coo^ardie  and  Kalgoorlie  being 
replaced  hy  copper  wires,  whilst  Mount  Margaret  was  connected  witli 
Laverton,  etc,  etc.  The  additions  in  1900  were  lllj  miles  of  poles 
and  123^  miles  of  wire,  the  principal  connection  being  the  line  between 
Lawlers  and  Wiluna,  which  consisted  of  107^  miles  of  iron  wire. 
During  1901,  130}  miles  of  poles  and  232^  miles  of  wire  were 
erected.  The  principal  lines  undertaken  were  those  to  RaTensthorpe 
and  Mulline,  and  the  duplication  to  Moimt  Malcolm.  The  total 
mileage  on  the  31st  December,  1901,  was  6,111  j  miles  of  pole«  and 
9,104}  miles  of  wire.  No  additional  lines  were  constructed  during 
1902. 

The  principal  expenditure  on  telegraph  construction  until  the 
year  1896  whs  from  Loan  Funds ;  since  the  time  the  construction 
of  the  tel^raph  lines  was  taken  over  by  the  Post  and  Tel^raph 
Department,  the  cost  has  been  mostly  defrayed  from  Consolidated 
Revenue. 

Details  of  the  expenditure  on  construction,  from  the  30th  June, 
1896,  are  as  follows  :— 


Tsr  aoded  SOUi  June. 

f™l.^ 

F™mu«™. 

TOWl 

1896 

ia962 

13.791 

1898 

11,045 

11.046 

1899 

G.135a 

6.135 

1901 

17.019  o 

IfiL 

17J)19 

1902 

Nil. 

•■ 

Nil. 

Totak 

39,825 

78.924 

118.749 

«  ClMtdOtd  *•  DantopmiM  o 

Cable  communication  is  nvnilable  from  Western  Australia  to 
Europe,  either  direct  by  Roebuck  hny  or  via  Adelaide  and  Port  Darwin, 
or  rta  South  Africii.  Koebiick  Bay.  2,491  miles  fmm  Eucia,  is 
the  stiition  where  the  iilternative  cable  of  the  Fi.istern  Extension 
Telfgraph  Cable  Company  from  Banjowangie  is  landed. 


The  distani'e  to  l.ondor 


I  Roebuck  Bav  t*— 


IVth  to  Roebuck  Btif 
Banjosangw  to  LondiHt 
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Via  Port  Darwin — 

Perth  to  Euck              1,006  nulw 

Bucia  to  Adelaide         1,000  „ 

Adelaide  to  Port  Dmrwin       2,134  „ 

Port  Darwin  to  fitnjowaAgie          ..        ..  1,160  „ 

Banjowanipe  to  London         9,841  „ 

Total         ..         ..  18,131  „ 

And  via  South  Africa — 

Perth  to  CoccA  Island           1,777  toilet 

Coccfl  Islaod  to  Sodriguez              ..         ..  2,330 

Bodri^uez  to  Mauritiuis        40S  „ 

Uauntiiu  to  Durban            1,7S6  „ 

Darban  to  Otpe  Town  ..    (aboDt)    800  „ 

Cape  Town  to  St.  Helena  1^1  „ 

St  Helena  to  Aiice&non       830  „ 

AMSneion  to  St.  Vincent 1,828 

St.  Vincent  to  Hadora        1,176  „ 

Madsira  to  Pmzance           1441 

Penzance  to  London  ..     (about)    260  „ 

Total              ..        ..  14,319  „ 


dumber  of  telegrams  iTansmilted,  and  Reixnue  therefrom, 
during  the  tjears  1901  and  1902, 


1001. 

TotoL 

V«lu«. 

Outwwd. 

iBWUd. 

for  other  8ut« 

163.370 

120.317 
1.237 

011.336 
i.368 

30,201     2     0) 

,Si  t,  S' 

327     e     £ 

^•*"' 

1.2£6,5D0  1  S3.5M     0  10 

.««. 

TMiL 

OuCmM. 

Iow»nI. 

Local  Tnfflc         

CW>W«r>ini,  WMt^AiutrjUim                         15.0W 
B4|1i(ntlmi  7oa.  tU 

14l'.0a6 

lissa 

873.400 

2T.ai0 

Z.004 

C     •.     d. 

SiiS  'i  V 

e.740  10    4t 
ass  \i   n 

..06\  Via 


ElJlCTRIC  TBLEfiRAPHS,    1893   TO    1902. 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  observed  that  during  the  last  ten 
fears  there  has  been  a  great  development  of  the  telegraph  system 
of  the  State,  with  a  consequently  uorresponding  increase  in  the  bujsi- 
ness  transacted  over  the  various  lines,  which  now  connect  with  almost 
ali  the  towns  and  mining  centres  in  Western  Australia.  The  number 
of  stations  increased  during  the  deuide  from  60  to  167  ;  the  miles  of 
poles  from  3,678  to  6,111| ;  the  miles  of  wire  from  4,303  to  9,104^  ; 
the  number  of  messages  received  and  transmitted  from  283,592  to 
1.306,003  during  1897,  after  which  they  decreased  slightly  to  1.225,599 
during  IflOl,  and  to  1,215,061  in  1902.  From  1893,  following  up 
the  extension  of  the  lines  to  the  Eastern  goldfields,  the  businees  of 
the  department  for  the  years  1891,  1895,  and  1896  progressed  at  a 
rapid  rate,  the  receipts  being  respectively  £25,9.36,  £61,673,  and 
£99,088.  After  a  slight  fail  to  £98,696  in  the  following  year,  they 
suddenly,  in  1898,  owing  to  the  slump  in  the  share  market,  fell  to 
£77,801,  and  then  fluctuated  to  £82.533  in  1901.  In  1902  the  system 
of  attaching  postage  stamps  to  telegrams  was  introduced.  The  effect 
of  which  was,  of  course,  an  apparent  falling  off  in  the  receipts  for 
tel^rams,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  revenue  derived  from 
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7.— TELEPHONES. 

The  telephoae  exchange  system  was  opened  in  Perth  on  the  Ist 
December,  1887,  and  at  Fremantle  Ist  January,  1888. 

TelejAone  Bureaux. 
Telephone  bureaux  are  established  &t  the  following  telegraph 


Gencnl  Pest  Office 


MnBOPOUTAN  Aku. 


.  Open  continuoiuly  throughout  the 


Fmnantle  Town 

Oaremont  Pott  Office 
Oottnloe  Tott  Office 
Subiaco  Port  Office 
Midluid  Jiinction  Poet  Office  \  J 
Leederville  Post  Office  Open  9  ^.m.  to  6  p.m. 

excepted). 


6  p.111.  (Suudftya 


GoLDncLM  A»u. 
Boulder  Post  Office  "i  i\^„  7  .  ™  m 

Coolg»rdie  Poet  Office  >        .JJ^S:,\ 

Kalgoorlie  Pott  Office  J         eioepted). 

The  fee  for  local  calls  is  uniformly  3d.  (trunk  calls,  6d.)  for  a 
conversation  of  three  minutes,  or  part  of  three  minutes,  whether  the 
call  be  made  by  subscribers  or  nou-subscribers ;  and  the  period  for 
wliicli  a  line  may  be  used  by  any  one  person  does  not  exc^  six  (6) 
minutes  in  ca.4es  where  other  persons  are  waiting  to  use  the  Une. 
Should  the  line  be  engaged,  applicants  are  roistered  and  connected 
n  the  order  of  priority. 


Telephone  Exchanges. 


NuDeol  Kiebing*. 

Ortto^Hmmpol 

Bemuki. 

Perth 

Open  ell  d.ruidniirht 

1 

BWMtle 

Do. 

do. 

Coolgudie 

Do. 
Do. 

t 

L  On  Chrirtnws  Dky  closed  ffom 

kS^v.     :: 

m 

da 

j      6  ivm.  tUI  n  p.in. 

Boulder    .. 

Do. 

d.1 

Allany     .. 

l)o. 

do. 

Open  8b. 

n.  dll  11  pm. 

1  On  SuDditTa  and  holidaye  open 

Onildlord 

Tjo. 

di 

Genldton 

Da 

do 

I      from  9  a.m.  till  11  p.m..  ud 

South  Perth      .. 

Do. 

do. 

r      on  Good   Prid»y  and  dirirt- 

Northmm 

Do. 

do. 

J       mMD»yIrom9».m.tiil7p.m. 

Mumtngf 

autwriben. 

ToUL 

^-^ 

AniMMl 

_ 

DtputmuU. 

1893 

167 

77 

334 

339 

< 

1,967 

1806 

749 

193 

913 

577 

1898 

1JI86 

ia,4M) 

318 

3,103 

2,043 

33,510 

IWl 

2.335 

429 

4,944 

a6.»so 

1903 

..  1        2,836 

405 

3,941 

'4.947 

39,464 

From  the  foregoing  Utble  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Telephone  System 
of  the  State  has  made  great  progress  in  the  last  decade.  At  tha 
close  of  tlie  year  1893  there  were  234  subscribers — including 
Qoveraiaent  Departments — using  329  miles  of  wire,  while  the 
total  revenue  for  that  ywr  was  only  £1,967.  On  the  Slat 
December,  1901,  the  aubscribera  numbered  3,761,  the  mileage  at 
wire  bad  increased  to  4.941  miles,  and  the  receipts  for  the  twelve 
mouths  were  £26,950,  whilst  in  1902  the  corresponding  figures 
were:  2,941  suhscrihers.  4.947  miles  of  wire,  and  receipts  to  the 
amount  of  £39,464. 


Bailtoaif  TeUpkoiu  Lima. 

GoTemraent  BuSmr*        ^'997 

Midlftod  Rulirar 277 

Eamdtle  BaOwa; 40 

Denmu-k  RMlwar 44 

Jurahdale  Rulwaj           33 

Waroona  Raflwar 26 

Yariiwp  Railway 13 

UomiiiKtiin  Railway          7 

Collie  Milla  Rulway          5 

Total       7,541 


Grand  Totai   T^jAona  Linas. 

TnleDhono  Eiohan^o         4,!)47 

Railway           7Jt41 

TStiU         -  1^.*"'* 
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PABT  in.  -LAND. 


1.— CROWN  LANDS. 
(Siq>plM  ht  R.  C.  Clifton.  Undtr  Saerttary  for  lofwb.) 

Land  Seituiiemt. 
The  Land  Act  of  1898  came  into  force  on  the  lat  January,  1699. 
Under  this  Act  the  boundaries  of  the  South-Weat  and  Eucia  Diviaioiu 
have  been  altered,  the  alterations  increasing  the  former  from  67,000 
to  77,850  square  miles,  and  dimipjahing  the  latter  from  69,000  to 
48,150  square  miles.  The  Division  formerly  knovn  as  the  Oascoyne 
is  now  culed  the  Weetem  DiviaioD.  The  names  and  boiuidaries  of 
the  other  Divisiona  are  unchanged. 

Land  Divisions. 
For  the  purpoees  of  the  Act,  the  State  is  divided  into  sir 
DirisioaB : — 

The  South-West  Division. 
„    Western 
„    North-West 
„    Eimberley  „ 

„    EucIa 
„    Eastern 

Soath-WeMt  IHritwiL 

This  Division  contains  77,850  square  mile*,  and  oomprises,  t» 
regards  climate,  the  most  temperate  part  of  Western  Auati&Iia.  It 
is  the  portion  of  the  State  that  was  tint  settled. 

Its  South-Westem  comer,  which  is  heavily  timbered  and  well 
watered,  is  capable  of  supporting  a  large  population.  It  is  generally 
an  undulating  country. 

Numerous  nvers  enter  the  sea  within  this  Division,  but  they 
are  all  very  short,  and  merely  drain  the  country  within  100  miles  (d 
the  coast. 

In  the  natural  state  of  the  land  in  these  parts  about  10  acres 
are  required  to  Iceep  a  sheep,  but  with  clearing  and  improving  the 
same  land  will  keep  a  sheep  to  two  acres,  and  in  choice  plaoea  a 
aheep  to  one  acre. 

Moat  of  the  European  grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables  can  be  cul- 
tivated and  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  in  the  South- 
West  Division.    'Ote  kH  in  parU  is  lutdy,  Wl  t\oft  vuAs  -v^kv 
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inuated,  is  highly  producUve.  There  is  abo  a  large  extent  of  light, 
friahle  soil  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  crops. 

The  climate  is  very  good,  and  the  rainfall  Taries  from  10  inohM 
in  the  Northeni  and  Eastern,  to  43  inches  in  the  South-Weatem  and 
Southern  portions  of  the  Division. 

The  average  temperature  in  the  North  ie  about  66*.  to  the  Eastr 
ward  63*,  on  the  West  Coast  63*.  and  on  the  South  Coast  69*. 

The  average  temperature  for  the  Division,  taken  aa  a  wholes  U 
about  63*,  while  the  average  rainfall  amounts  to  about  26  inohea. 

Western  Divition. 

This  Dividon  contains  an  area  of  133,000  square  milea. 

The  country  ia,  in  its  present  state,  only  suitable  for  pact(H»I 
purpoaee,  and  baa  been  proved  to  be  healthy  for  all  kinds  of  stock. 
It  is  fairiy  well  watered,  and  capable  of  much  improvement  by  hnting 
the  land  and  conserving  water  or  sinking  for  it.  It  is  genenlly 
a  very  flat  country. 

Induded  in  the  Westeam  Division  are  the  Murchison,  Peak 
Hill,  Yalgoo,  and  Ashburton  Goldfielda. 

The  climate  is  good,  though  the  heat  is  great  in  the  summer. 

The  average  temperature  is  about  72',  while  the  average  rainfall 
is  about  8  inches. 

The  Murehison  and  Gascoyne  Rivers,  and  their  tributaries,  drain 
this  important  Dividon. 

North-West  DivUian. 

This  Division  contains  81,000  square  miles.  It  is  a  rich  pastoral 
country,  consistdng  of  well  grassed  plains  intersected  by  bold  ranges 
and  hiUs  covered  with  spinifex  (triodia  irrilam)  in  most  cases.  It  is 
capable,  in  the  best  portions,  when  fenced  in,  of  carrying  a  sheep  to 
two  acres. 

It  is  fairly  well  watered,  and  stock  thrive  and  increase  satisfac- 
torily. 

The  cUmate  is  healthy,  but  the  heat  in  summer  is  great. 

Average  temperature,  about  76* ;  average  rainfall,  abont  10 
inches. 

The  Pilbara  Goldfield  is  within  this  Division. 

Kimbtrley  Division. 

This  Division  contains  an  area  of  144,000  square  miles. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rtzroy,  emptying  into  King  Sound  ; 
the  King  Edward  and  Drysdale,  emptying  into  Na{ner  Broome  Bay ; 
and  the  Ord,  emptying  into  Cambridge  Gulf. 
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The  Kimberley  Gotdfielda,  situated  at  the  watershed  of  the  Fitaroy 
and  the  Ord,  at  one  time  attracted  considerable  notice.  Owing, 
however,  to  their  distance  from  cither  of  the  two  Porte,  Wyndham 
and  Derby,  and  the  great  expense  of  transport  and  provisions. 
also  the  want  of  suitable  labour,  they  have  not  thus  far  had  a  fair 
chance  of  development. 

A  telegraph  line  connects  Derby,  Wyndham,  and  the  goldfieldi 
with  Perth,  and  the  Eastern  Extension  Tel^raph  Company's 
alternative  cable  lands  at  Roebuck  Bay. 

There  is  magnificent  country  in  this  portion  of  the  State  for 
both  sheep  and  cattle,  which,  especially  the  latter,'  thrive  remark- 
ably well;  and  in  the  future  it  is  likely  to  be  the  great  source  of 
the  meat  supply  for  export  and  home  consumption. 

The  climate  is  fairly  good,  though  trying  on  account  of  the  heat. 
The  land  on  the  alluvial  plains  is  very  rich,  and,  with  irrigation, 
suitable  for  tropical  culture. 

,  about  83' ;    average  rainfall,  about  2& 


Euda  Division. 

This  Division  contains  48,150  square  miles,  and  is  almost  un- 
occupied. The  portion  Eastward  of  Point  Culver  is  very  badly 
watered.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  places  along  the  coast,  it  is 
almost  destitute  of  permanent  water. 

The  country  between  the  FitEgerald  l^ver  and  Pdnt  Culver 
is  fairly  watered  and  moderately  grassed. 

The  country  North  of  Eucla  is  an  elerated  plateau,  splendidly 
grassed  and  weU  suited  for  stock  if  permanent  water  be  obtained. 

With  the  exception  of  a  am&ll  fringe  along  the  coast,  the  Divisioo 
is  unoccupied. 

Average  temperature,  about  61* ;  average  rainfall,  about  Id 
izishes. 

Etutem  DUHtion. 

This  immense  Division  contains  491,920  square  miles,  and  com- 
prises the  interior  of  Western  Australia. 

The  Yilgam,  Coolgardie,  East  Coolgardie,  Dundas,  East  Mur- 
chison.  Mount  Margaret,  and  other  goldfi^ds  of  the  Eastern  Goldfields 
Group,  which  lie  within  the  Diviaon,  are  amply  fulfilling  the  hopes 
originally  entertained  as  to  thdr  permanency  and  richnesK. 

Avenge  tempenture,  about  63* ;  taintaW,  a,\xiviX  %  viiiSaM. 


Land  Dbtsicis. 
In  akUitkin  to  the  Luid  KTiakHu,  whicb  hftve  been  principally 
nmnjpd  with  raleitttce  to  the  Luid  Regulfttioiu  dealing  wiu  PaMtonl 
hmtut^  Xht  Stxtv  is  «fao  dirided  into  Lutd  Disbicts,  mainly  for  th« 
(Wtrpow  •.tf  •.\'(DraiieQtlT  dealing  with  I^nd  S&les.  There  is  no  definite 
ihMUMvHkw  b>nwe«n  the  two  modes  of  dividing  the  State ;  but,  to 
liM.'ttilAtv  nwwh,  aft«r  each  Disbrict  in  th«  following  list  the  name 
or  iMuaw  hare  been  printed  of  the  Dividcm  or  DivisJons  in  which 
th«  l^iiot  is  to  be  found. 

JiMleoba  lEMUrn) 
MmnUrtdk  (S.W.  Mid  Bnda) 

Hedk  (Kim.) 

Mclbounia  (&.W.  ftnd  Vul ) 

HundrsbitU  (EucU) 
Murduson  (W.) 
Mnmr  (S.W.) 

Nabbarn  (bitara) 
Ndaon  <S.W.) 
Nsridup  (aw.) 
Nfnlbun  (&rt«ni) 
Ningham  (bston) 
Nookawun  (W.) 
Nuleri  (Eutarn) 
NuriuK  (Enda) 
Nuyts  (EaMani  uid  Eodm) 

Oidfield  (S.W.) 

Fardu  (N.W..  VSm.,  and  BuUrn) 
P(i»w»h  (N.W.) 
PUnlagraM  (S.W.) 

Roe  (S.W.  and  EaMwn) 


Aww  (&W.  Utal  I 


hJiMhvua  (Kuda  and  baten) 

ttxka  (UMn-d) 

u 1.  d^MMm) 


KiM  IW.) 

KkUitihiia  iKutwn) 

t^nvilla  (Wmtem  and  Ewtora) 


t'iun'r  (Kitit ) 

l^•rrMl  (N.W.  and  Eutern) 

ll^WM-  (EMIsrn) 


llaiui'lMit  iKantm-ii) 
Hay  (S. 


.Illlia'lii  (l-WlnrtO 
t^altiwli'i  ^tjuilprn) 


Victoria  (S.W.,  W.,  and  EtMem) 

Ularring  (Eastern) 

Wammboo  (W.) 

Weld  (EBatem)_ 

Welliinfton  ffl,W.) 

Willianu  (S.W.) 

Windell  (N.W..  W.,  and  balera) 
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Exptanatory  Notes  respecting  Land  Selection  under  the  Land  Act 
of  1998. 

Purchase  by  Aucno^f— Town  and  Suburban  Lands. 
(SacnoNS  47  to  52.) 

Town  and  Suburban  Lands  throughout  the  State,  after  being 
surveyed  into  lots  and  notified  in  the  Government  Gazette  aa  open 
for  sale,  shall  be  sold  by  public  auction,  at  upset  prices  to  be  determined 
by  the  Governor ;  10  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money  shall  be  paid 
upon  the  fall  of  the  hammer  (unless  the  purchaser  has  already  paid 
a  deposit  of  10  per  cent,  on  his  application),  and  the  balance  by  four 
equal  quarterly  instalments,  subject  to  alteration  by  regulations,  from 
the  first  day  of  the  next  quarter  following  the  dat«  of  sale  ;  the  Crown 
Grant  and  registration  fees  being  payable  with  last  instalment.  All 
suburban  land  is  sold  subject  to  the  conditions  that  each  lot  shall, 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  sale,  be  fenced  on  the  surveyed 
boundaries  with  a  fence  of  the  prescribed  descriptjon  ;  but  the  Minister 
may  accept  other  improvements  in  lieu  of  the  fencing,  and  in  default 
thereof  the  land  shall  be  forfeited,  together  with  all  purchase  money 
and  fees  which  may  have  been  paid. 

On  payment  by  the  purchaser  of  town  or  suburban  lands  of 
the  first  prescribed  instalment  of  the  purchase  money,  a  license 
miiy  be  issued  entitling  the  holder  to  occupy  the  land,  and  such 
Iic(^n8e  may  be  mortgaged  «r  transferred,  as  prescribed  by  the  Act. 

Suburban  lands  set  apart  for  cultivation  are  sold  by  auction  ;  10 
per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money  being  paid  on  the  fall  of  the  hammer, 
and  the  balance  within  five  years,  by  equal  half-yearly  instalments,  on 
tht:  Ist  March  and  1st  September  in  each  year,  the  Crown  Grant  fees 
being  payable  with  the  last  instalment  The  land  must  be  substantially 
fenced  on  the  surveyed  boundaries,  within  two  years  from  the  date 
of  iiale.  and  one-tenth  of  the  area  must  be  plant«d  with  vines  or  fruit 
trees,  or  cultivat«d  bona  fide  as  a  vegetable  garden,  or  otherwise  one- 
fourth  of  the  land  must  be  cleared  and  cultivated. 

Conditional  Purchase  by  Dgfeeeed  Payment,  with  Residhnc^ 

UNDER   SBCTION    55. 

This  Section  is  applicable  to  land  within  an  Agricultural  Area, 
and  also  to  any  other  land  in  the  South-West  Division,  or  within 
the  Eastern  and  Eucla  Divisions,  which  may  from  time  to  time  be 
declared  open  for  selection. 

The  ordinary  price  of  land  under  this  Section  is  10a  per  acre 
(but  this  price  may  be  increased  in  special  cases),  payabl<^  half-yearly 
at  the  rate  of  lid.  per  acre  per  annum,  and  subject  to  the  prescribed 
fines  for  late  paycncnt.  The  maximum  area  held  by  one  person  shall 
be  1,000  acres,  and  the  minimum,  except  in  special  cases,  100  acres; 
Provided  that  the  area  of  any  land  held  by  the  selector  vpdoKfwiy^ 
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*(.  4T.  'jr  t^  'X  a^  Laai  btrBoarAot '»  l^T.  ir  aadtr  SeoiH* 

ti  'X  yA  'A  '  TV  HyauKKitaai'^rt-  I?%k'  no!.  =  ■  i^  iIiimj.  ife 
toui  »n»  iitki  yr  'iu>  H>»n.:r.  -^  iwmed  »  iovra  pcraoa  «  ife 

ifOk/vr  T*ar't  rU.  m  e^  ^aae  sKkj  se  :  taot  ■  lo  bj.  b  the  apffin- 
tica  n  lE^Miitr  itina^  tint  &ic  <{'3uwr  it  tfe  Ui  nar.  »  half  <«»;  * 
Rat  JB  r>!>)-nrvl :  of  in  tfae  sKqad  •{ouwr.  a  qmitcr  rnr  c  i^w. 
Id  th^  «r«oI  'j<  the  tpfGaCnii  ik«  bong  *|ywgd.  the  depoHl  Aal 
be  Kfnoritfi  ftti  »ff«>oi:J  ot  the  apytrMinn  br  the  Umkta-.  a 
leaiK  iittkfl  V  MRMfl  i-ir  t»*otT  tcuk.  io  date  fratn  the  fint  <lkT  r< 
tim  inarUT  fw«t  pr<KivltDg  the  dale  «<  the  apfVOVsL 

TV  tiMMe  (bUL  vnhm  sx  maathi  from  the  dUe  of  hk  leup. 
takfc  ptnrxul  f^imfa^ja  'A  t  V  Uod.  sikI  chaH  neade  upon  it  and  make 
it  hk  tuful  bf^iM:.  vithrjot  anr  other  habitual  readmce.  dmia^  at 
leut  ax  rwinthi  in  «afrh  ytar  foM-  the  fint  five  nara  from  the  dale 
of  tV  '7fcniimK>tniiral  'jj  tb>  l>nae :  and  if  poHCMoa  be  not  taken 
tiK  laivl  iball  \»:  f'/rfntM  :  f*n>ndn]  that  if  the  Icmk  ta  alradT  the 
owner  '*f  rural  Uod  in  irwhoW  or  under  Speeial  Onrupation  or  Coo- 
ditiooaJ  PurchaK.  or  if  the  hoUer  of  a  Imw  of  any  auch  landa  mxn 
(he  owner,  or  ii  tV  htjkler  of  a  liomeatead  Farm  within  20  mlle^  ot 
the  land  applied  for.  readence.  a<  aforaaid.  on  meh  Freehold.  Special 
Ocini[iiati'm  Ijctnm:,  conditional  Purchase,  or  Homestead  Farm  fhall 
be  deeiiit^  luffirtent  readenne  under  this  aection. 

Tht:  l«8iie«  Bhail.  within  two  veara  from  the  date  of  the  commence- 
m>;nt  of  hia  leaiK,  fence  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  land  contained  therein, 
an'l  within  fiT*r  years  from  said  date  shall  fence  in  the  whole  of  the 
land,  and  within  ten  years  shall  expend  upon  it  in  prescribed  impro^-e- 
meota.  in  addition  U)  the  exterior  fencing,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
full  purchase  money.  The  Minister  mar  allow  half  the  coet  of  the 
exterior  fencing  to  count  as  part  of  the  improTements.  If  the  fence 
is  rabbit-proof,  and  great  and  small  stock  proof,  two^hirds  of  its 
value  may  Ik  allowed  towards  the  improrementa. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  or  at  any  time  after  five  years 
from  the  (late  of  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  provided  all  the 
conditions  of  fencing,  residence,  and  improvements  have  been  com- 
fdiod  with,  and  the  said  fencing  and  improvementa  maintained,  and 
also  that  the  full  purcliase  money  and  fees  have  been  paid,  a  Crown 
Grant  'i{  the  land  shall  issue  on  application. 

Any  [Mtmon  having  obtained  land  of  leas  extent  than  1,000  acres 
may  make  other  applications  for  land  within  20  milea  of  the  block 
first  appliml  for,  but  his  holdings  under  this  Section  must  not  exceed 
1,000  acres.  Residence  on  the  additional  leases  is  not  required,  but 
all  the  other  conditions  shall  apply  ;  provided  that  if  two  or  more 
leaaeM  held  by  one  person  adjoin,  they  may  be  oonsdered  as  one  block 
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with  respect  to  fencing  and  improvements ;  if  not  surveyed,  the 
conditions  shall  date  from  the  date  of  the  survey  instead  of  from  the 
commencement  of  th£  lease. 

co>n)inonal  purch.\se  by  deferred  payment  without  residence. 
(Section  56.) 
Land  within  an  agricultural  area,  and  also  any  other  land  in  the 
South-West  Division,  or  within  the  Eastern  and  Eucia  Divisions, 
which  may  from  time  to  time  be  declared  open  for  selection,  may  be 
applied  for  by  persons  who  do  not  wish  to  reside  upon  their  land, 
but  subject  to  all  the  conditions  (with  the  exception  of  residence) 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Double  the  expenditure  is, 
however,  required  in  lieu  of  residence. 

Conditional  Purchasb  by  Direct  Payb*knt. 
(Sbction  57.) 
The  price  of  land  under  this  Section  is  not  less  than  lOs.  an  ac 
payable  within  twelve  months.     The  maximum  area  that  may 
selected  by  one  person  ia  1,000  acres,  and  the  minimum  area  is  li 


Applications  must  be  accompanied  by  10  per  cent,  of  the  pilf. 
chase  money,  and,  on  approval  of  the  application  by  the  Minister,^ 
a  license  shall  be  issued  for  seven  years,  dating  from  the  first  day 
of  the  quarter  next  preceding  the  date  of  approval  of  application. 
The  balance  of  the  purchase  money  shall  be  paid  within  twelve  months 
from  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  license,  by  four  equal 
quarterly  instalments — on  the  let  days  of  January,  April,  July,  and 
October  respectively — the  first  of  such  instalments  to  be  paid  on  the 
first  day  of  the  quarter  next  following  the  commencement  of  the 
license.  The  licensee  shall,  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  license,  fence  in  the  whole  of  the  land,  and 
within  seven  years  from  such  date  shall  expend  upon  the  land  in 
prescribed  improvements,  in  addition  to  the  exterior  fencing,  an 
amount  equal  to  6s.  per  aqre  ;  and  no  Crown  Grant  shall  issue  until 
the  Minister  is  satisfied  that  the  prescribed  conditions  have  been 
fulfilled.  At  the  expiration  of  the  license,  or  at  any  time  during 
continuance  of  the  license,  provided  that  all  the  conditions  of  fencing 
and  improvements  have  been  complied  with,  and  the  said  fencing 
and  improvements  maintained,  and  the  full  purchase  money  and  fees 
have  been  paid,  a  Crown  Grant  of  the  land  shall  issue.  It  is  further 
provided  that  if  the  area  purchased  imder  this  Section  is  the  balance 
of  a  surveyed  block  a  portion  of  which  has  been  granted  to  the  appli* 
CflHt  as  a  Homestead  Farm,  the  Crown  Grant  for  such  area  shall  not 
issue  until  all  the  conditions  appertaining  to  such  Homestead  Fkti" 
have  been  fulfilled.  '   '  '-'^'^'^^|>- 
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CONDmONAL  PURCHASS  OF  SlULL  BUXXS  FOB  OARDENa,  VINKTABD8, 

AND  Orchards. 
(SKtmoN  60.) 
Land  may  be  obtained  in  smalt  blocks  for  Gardens,  Vineyarda, 
Orchards,  etc.,  on  the  following  terms : — Tbe  price  of  the  land  shall 
be  not  lees  than  £1  per  acre  1  the  maximum  area  allowed  is  50  acres, 
and  the  minimum  five  acres,  and  two  or  more  applications  may  be 
made  to  obtain  the  maximum.  A  deposit  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  pur- 
chase money  is  required  upon  application,  and  the  balance  shaU  be 
paid  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  ap[^ca- 
tion,  by  equal  halE-yearly  payments,  on  the  Lst  of  March  and  Sep- 
tember. The  improvements  required  are  that  the  land  shall  be 
fenced  within  three  years,  and  that  one-tenth  of  the  same  shall, 
within  the  same  period,  be  planted  with  vines  or  fruit  trees,  or  cul- 
tivated bona  fide  as  a  vegetable  graden. 

Conditional  Purchase  Grazing  Lands,  Second  and  THutinnASS 

Lands. 
(Sbction  C8.) 
-^  Leases  for  thirty  years  of  second  and  third-class  lands  are  granted. 
''(Bled  Gradng  Leases,  but  which  are  really  another  form  of  Con- 
Qjional  Purchase.  The  price  of  Becond-clasa  land  is  not  less  than 
i^^/sd.  per  acre,  and  of  third-class  land  3b.  9d.  per  acre,  payable  half- 
■^early  at  the  rate  of  2id.  and  l^d.  per  annum  respectively.  If  two 
or  more  adjoin  they  may  be  fenced  as  one  lease.  The  maximum 
area  is  3,000  acres  of  second-class,  and  u,000  acres  of  third-class  land, 
and  the  minimum  in  both  cases  is  1,000  acres,  except  when  adjoin- 
ing the  holding  of  the  applicant,  when  the  minimum  is  300  acres : 
and  if  one  person  selects  leases  in  different  classes,  the  total  quantity 
of  same  must  not  exceed  4,000  acres,  the  minimum  being  the  same 
as  before,  except  in  special  cases.  The  conditions  are  as  follows  -. — 
The  lessee  shall  pay  one-half  the  cost  of  survey  in  10  half-yearly 
instalments,  the  ftrst  of  such  instalments  being  paid  with  his  appUca- 
tion,  and  subsequent  instalments  on  the  1st  day  of  March  and  lst 
of  September  in  each  year.  Within  six  months  from  the  date  <A 
commencement  of  his  lease,  the  lessee  must  take  possession  of  the 
land,  and  reside  upon  it  during  at  least  six  months  of  the  first  year, 
and  nine  months  in  each  year  for  the  next  four  years.  Residenc« 
may,  however,  be  compUed  with  by  the  lessee's  agent  or  servant. 
Within  two  years  from  date  of  the  commencement  of  his  lease, 
the  lessee  shall  fence  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  area  contained  therein, 
and  within  five  years  from  the  same  date  shall  fence  in  the  whole  of 
the  land,  and  within  15  years  of  the  said  date  shall  expend  upon  the 
land,  in  prescribed  improvements  in  addition  to  the  exterior  fencing, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  full  purchase  money. 

The    following   shall    be    deemed   improvements : — Subdivision, 
clearing,  grubbing,  draining,  ringbarking,  tanks,  d&f         "     and 
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any  other  work  upon  the  land  which  increaaea  or  improves  its  agricul- 
tural or  pastoral  capabilities :  Provided  that  where  the  lessee  haa 
erected  a  sheep  and  cattle-proof  or  rabbit-proof  exterior  fence,  halt 
its  value  may  be  allowed  towards  the  improvementa. 

If  the  land  is  not  surveyed,  the  conditions  shall  date  from  the 
date  of  survey.  At  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  or  at  any  time  after 
five  years  from  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  provided 
all  the  conditions  of  fencing,  residence,  and  improvement  have  been 
complied  with,  and  the  said  fencing  and  improvements  maintained, 
and  also  that  the  full  purchase  money  and  foes  have  been  paid,  a 
Crown  Grant  of  the  land  shall  issue  on  application. 

Conditional  Purchase  Poison  Lands. 
{Section  71.) 

Land  shall  be  considered  as  Poison  Land  when,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Minister,  it  is  so  infested  with  poisonous  indigenous  plants 
that  sheep  or  cattle  cannot  be  depastured  thereon.  The  price  is  not 
leas  than  U.  per  acre,  payable  halt-yearly  at  the  rate  of  one-thirtieth 
of  the  total  purchase  money  per  annum.  The  maziroum  area  allowed 
is  10,000  acres,  and  the  minimum,  300  acres.  Upon  approval  of 
the  application  (which  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  rent 
equal  to  the  first  instalment),  a  lease  shall  issue  for  30  years  dating 
from  the  first  day  of  the  quarter  next  preceding  the  date  of  applica- 
tion. Any  person  obtaining  less  than  10,000  acres  may  make  other 
appUcations  up  to  10,000  acres,  and  if  any  two  adjoin  they  may  be 
fenced  as  one  lease.  The  lessee  shall  pay  the  prescribed  cost  of  survey 
in  10  half-yearly  instalments,  the  first  instalment  being  paid  nith 
his  application. 

The  conditions  are  that  the  lessee  shall,  within  two  years  from 
date  of  the  commencement  of  his  lease,  fence  at  least  one-tenth  of 
the  land  comprised  therein,  and  within  five  years  from  same  date 
shall  enclose  the  whole  area  with  a  fence  of  the  prescribed  description, 
and  during  the  term  of  his  lease  shall  eradicate  the  whole  of  the 
poisonous  indigenous  plants,  as  prescribed- 

At  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  or  at  any  time  during  the  currency 
of  the  same,  provided  all  the  foregoing  conditions  have  been  com- 
plied with,  the  fencing  properly  maintained,  and  the  full  balance  of 
the  purchase  money  and  fees  have  been  paid,  and  provided  that  the 
land  has  been  rendered  safe  for  depasturing  cattle  and  sheep  at  aU 
seasons,  and  has  continued  eo  for  a  term  of  two  years,  a  Crown  (>rant 
of  the  land  shall  issue. 

Krke  Homestead  Farms— 160  Acres  Free. 
Every  person  who  does  not  already  own  more  than  IC^ 
of  land  within  the  State  in  freehold,  or  under  Special  Of 
or  Conditional  Purchase,  and  being  the  head  of  a  tuniljn     ,  ,,,  [^ 
who  has  attained  the  age  of  18  yean,  may  apply  for  fr  '       <-^ 
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Farm  of  not  more  than  160  acres  or  less  than  10  acres  from  Isnd* 
declared  open  for  such  selection. 

Every  applic&nt  shall  make  a  Statutory  Declaration  and  forward 
same  to  the  ^Ii[liste^  or  his  agent,  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  £1.  Upon 
approval  of  the  application,  the  applicant  shall  receive  an  Oocupatitm 
Certificate  authoriaing  him  to  enter  upon  and  take  possession  of  his 
land  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  to  be  computed  from  the  first  day 
of  the  quarter  next  preceding  the  date  of  approval  of  his  application. 

Within  six  months  from  the  date  of  such  Occupation  Certificate, 
the  selector  ehall  take  personal  possession  of  the  land,  and  reside  upon 
it  for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year  for  the  first  five  years  of  the 
term  of  his  certificate.  If  possession  be  not  so  taken,  the  Occupation 
Certificate  shall  be  cancelled  and  the  land  forfeited,  together  with 
all  improvements.  Residence  on  selections  (under  Section  55)  adjoin- 
ing will  be  deemed  to  comply  with  the  reddence  required  on  the 
Homestead  Farm. 

In  certain  cases  of  illness,  or  for  other  valid  reasons,  the  Minister 
may  waive  forfeiture  for  nonresidence  upon  the  land,  or  authorise 
absence.  Within  two  years  from  the  date  of  his  Occupation  Cer- 
tificate a  habitable  house  must  be  erected  of  not  leas  tlian  £30  in  value, 
or  the  selector  shall  expend  £30  in  clearing,  or  clearing  and  cropping, 
or  prepare  and  plant  two  acres  of  orchard  or  vineyard.  Within  five 
years  from  said  date  the  selector  shall  fence  in  at  least  one-fourth, 
and  shall  clear  and  crop  at  least  one-eighth. 

Within  seven  years  the  whole  must  be  fenced,  and  at  least  one- 
fourth  cleared  and  cropped.  At  the  expiration  of  seven  years  from 
date  of  his  Occupation  Certificate  the  selector  shall,  provided  all  the 
conditions  have  bean  duly  performed,  obtain  a  Crown  Grant  on  pay- 
ment of  the  usual  fees  ;  but,  if  the  conditions  have  not  been  effected, 
the  land  shall  be  forfeited. 

The  Crown  Grant  may  be  obtained  after  twelve  months'  resi- 
dence upon  the  selector  proving  to  the  Minister  that  the  necessary- 
conditions  have  been  fulfilled,  and  on  payment  of  5s.  per  acre, 
together  with  the  fees  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
Homestead  Farms  cannot  be  mortgaged,  except  to  the  Agricultural 
Bank;  and  can  only  be  transferred  to  persons  who  are  qualified  to 
hold.  The  holder  of  a  Homestead  Farm  may  hold  other  conditional 
purchase  land ;  and,  where  reddence  is  a  condition,  residence  on  the 
Homestead  Farm,  if  within  20  miles,  wiU  be  sufficient. 

WoRKiNO  Men's  Blocks. 
(Paet  IX.) 
Every  person  who  does  not  own  land  within  the  State  im  free- 
hold, or  under  Special  Occupadon,  or  Conditional  Purchase,  or  a 
Homestead  Farm  under  "  The  Land  Act,  IS9B' or " The  HomesteadB 
Act,  1893,"  who  is  the  head  of  a  family,  or  a  male  who  has  attained 
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the  age  of  18  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  obtaiQ  a  lease  of  lands  set  apart 
for  Working  Men's  Blocks.  The  maidmuin  area  that  may  be  selected 
by  one  person  is,  if  within  a  goldfield,  half  an  acre,  or  five  acres  else- 
where ;  and  only  one  block  may  be  selected  by  one  person. 

The  price  of  land  is  not  less  than  £1  per  acre,  payable  half-yearly, 
at  the  rate  of  one-tenth  of  the  total  purchase  money  per  annum,  or 
sooner.  .\ppIication  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  half  a  year's 
rent  at  the  above  rate.  Upon  approval,  a  lease  shall  issue  for  ten 
years,  dating  from  the  first  day  of  the  quarter  next  preceding  the 
date  of  approval.  The  lessee  shall,  withm  three  months  from  the 
date  of  lease,  take  personal  possession  of  the  land,  and  reside  upon 
it  during  at  least  nine  months  in  each  of  the  first  five  years  of  the 
lease :  Provided  that  possession  may  be  taken  by  and  residence  per- 
formed by  the  lessee's  wife  or  a  member  of  his  family.  Within 
three  years  from  the  date  of  commencement  of  the  lease  the  whole 
of  the  land  must  be  fenced  on  the  surveyed  boundaries;  and  within 
five  years  from  same  date  an  amount  equal  to  double  the  full  purchase 
money,  in  addition  to  his  house  and  exterior  fencing,  must  be  expended 
on  the  land  in  prescribed  improvements. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  or  at  any  time  after  five  years 
from  commencement  of  the  lease,  provided  that  all  the  conditions 
of  residence,  fencing,  and  improvements  have  been  complied  with, 
and  the  said  fencing  and  improvements  maintained,  and  also  that  the 
full  purchase  money  and  fees  have  been  paid,  a  Crown  Grant  of  the 
land  may  issue. 

In  certain  cases  of  illness,  or  for  other  valid  reasons,  absence 
may  be  aQowed  and  forfeiture  waived. 

DBFiHrnoN  OF  Fence. 
Fence,  wherever  mentioned,  means  any  substantial  fence,  not 
being  a  brush  fence,  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister  to  be 
sufficient  to  resist  the  trespass  of  great  and  small  stock,  including 
sheep,  but  not  including  piga  or  goats. 

Pastoral  Lands. 
(Part  X.) 
Leases  of  Pastoral  Lands  within  the  several  Divisions  are  granted 
on  the  following  terms : — In  the  South-West  Division,  in  blocks  of 
not  less  than  3,000  acres,  at  a  rental  of  £1  per  annum  for  each 
1,000  acres,  or  part  of  1,000  acres  ;  if,  however,  the  land  is  in 
that  part  of  this  Division  situated  Elastward  of  a  line  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Fitzgerald  River  In  the  direction  of  Mount  Stirling, 
the  rental  shall  be  10s.  per  1,000  acres  or  part  thereof.  In  the 
Western  and  Nurth-West  DivisJons,  in  blocks  of  not  less  than 
30,000  acres,   at  a   rental   of   lOs.   per  annuity  pe^   b?PRi9^^ 
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or  part  thereoi  In  the  Eucla  Division,  in  blocks  of  not  less  thui 
20,000  acres  at  a  rental  of  5s.  per  1,000  acres  or  part  thereof  per 
annum.  In  the  Eastern  Division,  in  blocks  of  not  less  than  20,000 
acres,  at  the  following  rental : — For  each  1,000  or  part  of  1,000  acres, 
2b.  tid.  for  each  of  the  first  seven  years,  and  5s.  for  each  of  the  reauin- 
ing  years  of  the  lease.  In  the  Kitnberley  Division,  in  blocks  of  not 
lees  than  50,000  acres  when  on  a  frontage,  nor  leas  than  20,000  acres 
when  no  part  of  the  boundary  is  on  a  frontage,  at  a  rental  of  lOi. 
per  annum  for  each  1,000  acres  or  part  thereof. 

In  any  case  where  land  applied  for  is  shut  in  by  other  holdings, 
and  does  not  contain  the  minimum  area  fixed  by  these  regulati<HU| 
a  lease  for  a  lesser  quantity  may  be  granted. 

A  Pastoral  Lease  gives  no  right  to  the  soil  or  to  the  timber  excOTt 
for  fencing  and  other  improvements  on  the  lands  leased ;  and  the 
lands  may  be  reserved,  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  Crown 
during  the  term  of  the  lease.  Any  Pastoral  Lessee  upon  being  de- 
prived by  the  Minister  of  the  use  of  any  land  held  under  Pastoral  Lease 
shall,  as  prescribed  by  "  The  Land  Act,  1898,"  receive  fair  value  for  all 
improvements  on  the  land  of  which  he'haa  been  deprived.  In  the 
event  of  the  land  being  selected  from  his  lease  under  Conditional 
Purchase,  he  is  entitled  to  claim  from  the  Conditional  Purchaser  fur 
value  of  any  lawful  improvements  on  the  land  applied  for,  or  which, 
being  outside  such  land,  but  comprised  in  such  lease,  have  become 
valueless,  or  lessened  in  value,  the  value  of  the  improvements  to  be 
ascertained  by  arbitration,  as  prescribed  by  Subsection  1  of  Section 
148  of  "  The"  Land  Act,  1898."  All  Pastoral  Leases  expire  on  the 
31st  December,  1928. 

Reduction  of  Rent  for  Stocking. — Any  lessee  in  the  Kimberley 
Division,  or  in  that  part  of  the  South-West  Division  situated  to  the 
Eastward  of  a  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Fit^erald  River  in  the 
direction  of  Mount  Stirling,  who  at  any  time  during  the  term  of  his 
lease  shall  have  in  his  possession  within  the  Division  10  head  of  sheep 
or  one  heiid  of  large  stock  for  each  1.000  acres  leased,  shall,  from 
the  1st  of  January,  after  he  shall  have  satisfied  the  Minister  to  the  above 
effect,  have  a  reduction  of  rent  for  the  remaining  years  of  his  lease 
of  one-half  of  the  rent  due  imder  this  Act. 

Penalty  for  Non-stocking.— \  penalty  of  double  rental  for  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  term  of  the  lease  is  imposed,  except  in  the 
South-West  Division,  if  the  lessee  has  not,  within  five  years,  complied 
with  the  conditions  as  to  stocking. 

Boundaries  of  Pastoral  Leases  may  be  amended  on  pavment 
of  a  fee  of  £2. 

Permission  may  be  granted  to  ringbark,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Minister,  on  application. 
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Any  Pastoral  Leasee  in  the  South-Weat  Divkion,  at  any  thne 
during  the  continuance  of  his  lease,  may  apply  in  the  form  prescribed 
by  this  Act  for  land  within  his  lease,  not  hetng  within  an  agricultutal 
area,  or  land  withdrawn  from  Conditional  Purchase  Selection,  in 
one  or  more  blocks,  not  exceeding  three  separate  selections  adjoining 
his  homestead,  and  not  exceeding  twenty  per  cent  of  the  aggregate 
quantity  held  on  lease  by  him  from  the  Crown  within  such  Division  ; 
and  on  approval  of  the  application,  a  lease  shall  be  granted  subject 
to  all  the  conditions  appertaining  to  Conditional  Purchases  under 
Section  56  of  this  Act.  except  residence  ;  provided  that  the  maximum 
area  shall  be  3,000  acres,  and  the  minimum,  except  in  special  cases 
approved  by  the  Minister,  shall  be  200  acres.  If  the  land  so 
selected  is  within  a  properly  fenced  enclosure,  the  fencing  of  the 
land  upon  the  boundaries  shall  not  be  obligatory  :  Provided  always, 
that  this  Section  shall  not  permit  any  Pastoral  Lessee  who,  prior 
to  the  coming  into  operation  of  this  Act,  has  taken  advantage  of  & 
similar  provision  in  the  Land  Regulations  of  1887  to  obtain,  under 
this  Section  and  such  Eegulatiuns,  a  greater  area  than  3,000  acres. 

Any  Pastoral  Lessee  in  the  Kimberley,  North-West,  Western, 
£)ast«rn,  and  Eucta  Divisions  who  shall  have  in  his  possession  in  any 
such  Division  at  least  ten  head  of  sheep  or  one  head  of  large  stock 
for  each  1,000  acres  leased,  may  apply  to  purchase,  in  any  such 
Division,  any  Crown  Land  witliin  his  lease  (not  being  within  an 
agricultural  area  or  a  golddeld),  in  one  or  more  blocks,  not  exceeding 
in  the  aggregate  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  held  by  such  teesee 
under  Pastoral  Lease  in  such  division,  on  the  same  terms  and  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  as  are  prescribed  for  purchase  under  Section  55, 
except  the  condition  of  residence  :  Provided  that  the  minimum  area 
in  each  block  shall  be  500  acres  and  the  maximum  5,000  acres ;  and 
in  no  case  shall  more  than  three  separate  selections  be  allowed  to  be 
taken  by  one  lessee. 

Pastoral  Leases  within  Goldfields  and  Mining  Districts. 
{Section  102.) 

Any  Crown  Land  within  a  goldfield  or  mining  district,  not  re- 
quired to  be  reserved  for  any  pubUc  purpose,  may  be  leased  for  pastoral 
purposes  in  blocks  of  not  less  than  2,000  acres,  or  more  than  20,000 
acres,  at  the  same  rental  as  that  prescribed  for  leases  in  the  Division 
in  which  the  land  is  situated :  Provided  that  if  the  land  is  so  shut 
in  by  other  holdings  us  not  to  contain  2,000  acres,  the  Minister  may, 
in  his  discretion,  grant  a  lease  of  such  lesser  quantity  ;  but  in  no  case 
sliall  a  lease  be  Issued  for  a  less  sum  than  £1  per  armum. 

The  lessee  shall  not  have  the  right  to  select  land  within  such 
tease  under  the  provisions  of  the  61st  or  C2nd  Secliims  of  this  Act, 
and,  in  the  event  of  the  land  or  any  portion  of  it  being  taken  for  an        i 
agricultural  area,  the  lessee  shall  not  l)e  entitled  to  more  than  three 


months'  notice ;  and  in  other  respecte  the  tenna  and  ctmditioaa  d 
auch  \eaae  shall  be  the  earoe  as  those  prescribed  for  Pastoral  Lessw 
within  the  Division  in  which  the  land  is  ntuated. 

Timber  Lands. 
Subject  to  this  Act  and  the  Regulations  made  under  it,  the 
Minister,  and  every  person  he  may  appoint,  either  persooallj  or  as 
the  holder  of  a  public  office,  may,  on  application,  and  on  payment 
of  the  prescribed  fees,  grant  the  following  Ucenses  for  any  period  not 
less  than  one  month  and  not  exceeding  twelve  months  ; — 

(1.)  A  timber  license  authorising  the  licensee  to  felt,  cut,  split, 
and  remove  any  timber  growing  or  standing  on  any  Groim 
lands  in  the  locality  named  in  the  license  for  the  purpose 
of  logs  for  sawmills,  fencing,  shingles,  laths,  buildings,  o ' 
railway  or  other  sleepers  (but  not  to  cut  hewn  balks,  poles, 
telegraph  or  other  poles),  subject  to  the  right  of  the  Miiuster 
during  the  currency  of  such  license  to  reserve  from  cut- 
ting over  any  part  of  the  land  in  such  locality. 

A  similar  license  must  be  obtained  by  every  person 
engaged  only  in  removing  the  timber  dealt  with  under 
a  timber  license. 

(2.)  A  woodcutter's  or  charcoal  burner's  hcense,  authoriang 
the  licensee  to  cut  or  split  firewood  from  any  live  or  dead 
wood  growing  or  lying  on  any  Grown  lands  in  the  locality 
named  in  the  license,  and  to  remove  the  wood  or  charcoal 
cut,  apht,  or  burnt. 

A  similar  license  must  be  obtained  by  every  person 
engaged  only  In  removing  the  wood  dealt  with  under  a 
Woodcutter's  or  Charcoal-burner's  Ucense. 

Xo  license  shall  be  necessary  for  cutting,  obtaining, 
and  removing  dead  wood  lying  on  Crown  Lands  for 
domestic  purposes,  but  not  for  sale. 

(3.)  A  Sandalwood  License,  authorising  the  hcensee  to  fell,  cut, 
and  remove  any  sandalwood  growing  upon  any  Grown 
I^nds  in  the  locality  named. 

(4.)  A  Wattle-bark  License,  authorising  the  licensee,  during  the 
months  from  August  to  December  inclusive,  or  during 
any  of  such  months,  to  strip  and  remove  wattle-bark  upon 
the  Crown  Lands  in  the  locality  named  in  the  hcense. 

(5.)  A  Bark  License,  uuthorising  the  licensee  to  strip  and  remove 
the  bark,  or  to  remove  the  gum  from  other  trees  than 
wattle,  the  bark  or  gum  of  which  contains  tannic  acid, 
upon  such  terms  as  the  Minister  may  think  fit,  upon  tho 
Crown  Lands  described  in  such  hcense. 
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The  Minister  may,  subject  to  this  Act  and  the  Reguktions,  grant 
a  license  to  fell  and  hew  timber  to  be  used  or  exported  as  piles,  poles, 
or  balkB.  The  fees  for  the  several  licenses  hereinbefore  mentioned 
are  aa  follows: — Timber  license,  per  month  per  man,  lOs. ;  wood- 
cutter's or  charcoal-burner's  license,  5s. ;  sandalwood  license,  per 
month  per  man,  5s.  ;  wattle-bark  Ucense,  per  month  per  man,  6b.  ; 
bark  and  gum  license.  5b.  per  month  per  man  ;  felling  and  hewing 
[ulea.  poles,  and  balks  license,  £3  per  month  per  man. 

Timber  Leases. — Timber  leases  may  be  appUed  for  under  the 
following  conditions  : — The  maximum  area  allowed  is  75,000  acres, 
at  a  rental  of  £20  per  annum  for  each  square  mile  or  fraction  thereof, 
payable  in  half-yearly  instalments.  The  application  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  deposit  of  a  quarter  or  half-year's  rent,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  timber  lease  shall  be  granted  for  a  term  of  not  less  thui 
one  year  and  not  more  than  25  years :  Provided  that  any  person 
or  corporation  holding  a  special  timber  Ucense  or  Ucenaes  under  the 
Land  Regulations  of  1887  shall  have  the  right  to  hold  the  same  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  the  total  area  of  such 
special  timber  license  or  licenses  may  exceed  75,000  acres. 

A  lessee  of  a  timber  lease  shall,  within  two  years  from  date  of  his 
lease,  or  within  such  longer  period  as  the  Minister  may  decide,  erect 
within  the  area  a  substantial  and  fully-equipped  sawmill  plant,  of 
sufdcient  power  to  cut  up  at  leaat  Ave  loads  of  sawn  timber  per  month 
for  each  square  mile  comprised  in  the  lease,  and  shall  keep  the  said 
sawmill  plant  in  good  working  order  during  the  whole  term  of  the 
lease.  The  lessee  is  authorised  to  construct  railways  or  tramways 
on  and  through  his  lease. 

Timber  Tramways. — Special  provision  is  made  for  granting  per- 
mission to  construct  timber  tramways  through  Crown  Lands  at  a 
rental  of  not  less  than  £2  per  mile. 


MlBCKLUNBOUa  PBOVislONs— RKirra,  MoRTOAOts,  Transfers,  etc. 
All  land  rents  Bhall  be  calculated  as  from  the  1st  of  January 
to  the  31st  of  December,  and  shall  be  paid  half-yearly  in  advance 
to  the  Minister,  at  the  Office  of  the  Department  of  I.ands  and  Sur- 
veys, Perth,  or  to  any  Government  Resident  or  Resident  Magistrate, 
or  other  person  authorised  by  the  Minister  to  receive  rents,  on  or 
before  the  Ut  of  March  and  1st  of  September  in  each  year.  All  leases 
applied  for  during  the  year  shall  be  granted  as  from  the  first  day  of 
the  quart«r  next  preceding  the  dat«  of  approval  of  the  application ; 
and  rent  for  the  current  half-year  shall  be  payable  as  from  the  date 
of  granting,  and  must  be  deposited  with  the  application.  If  a  lesMO 
fails  to  pay  the  rent  due  by  him  on  the  1st  day  of  March  or  ' 
September  in  any  year,  heshallpay  the  same  within  thirty^^,^,.,,^' 
the  due  day,  together  with  a  fine  of  twopence  in  thfi  <pQUO    *- 
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if  he  fails  to  pay  as  last  aforesaid,  he  shall  pay  the  same  within  eixty 
days  from  the  due  date,  together  with  a  fine  of  sixpence  in  the  pound  ; 
and  if  he  fails  to  pay  as  last  aforesaid,  he  shall  pay  the  same  within 
ninety  days  from  the  due  date,  together  with  a  fine  of  Is.  in  Che  pound  ; 
and  li  he  fails  to  pay  for  ninety  days,  his  lease  and  lands  com^ffised 
therein,  and  all  improvements  thereon,  shall  be  forfeited. 

The  names  of  all  holders  of  land  on  which  instalments  of  pur^ 
chase  money  or  rents  are  payable  on  the  1st  of  March  and  Ist 
of  September  shall  be  published  in  the  Government  Gazette  during 
the  months  of  January  and  July  respectively  in  each  year  ;  and  as 
eariy  aa  practicable  after  the  first  day  of  March  and  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember in  every  year  the  Minister  shall  publish  in  the  Government 
Gazelle  the  names  of  the  lessees  in  default,  with  the  respective  amounts 
of  rents  in  arrears. 

Mortgages. — Subject  to  the  restrictions  contained  in  Parts  VIII. 
and  IX.  of  this  Act.  and  in  the  Homesteads  Act,  1893,  any  lease  or 
license  under  this  Act.  or  under  the  Land  Regulations  of  18S7,  and 
"The  Homesteads  Act,  1893,"  other  than  license  to  quarry,  and 
licenses  under  Part  XI.,  may  be  mortgaged  as  hereinafter  provided  : — 

(1.)  When  any  such  lease  or  license  is  intended  to  be  chained 
with,  or  made  security  for  the  payment  of  any  sum  of 
money,  the  lessee  or  licensee  shall  execute  a  memorandum 
of  mortgage  in  the  form  or  to  the  effect  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  Schedule  of  this  Act. 

(2.}  Every  memorandum  of  mortgage  must  be  in  duplicate, 
and  one  original  must  be  registered  in  the  Department 
of  Lands  and  Surveys  ;  and  in  the  case  of  several  mort- 
gEiges  of  the  same  holding,  they  shall  take  effect  according 

to  priority  of  registration. 

(3.)  \  fee  of  5b.  shall  be  payable  upon  the  registration  of  every 
such  memorandum  in  respect  of  every  holding  comprised 

in  or  affected  by  it. 

(4.)  A  mortgage  may  be  transferred  on  payment  of  the  like 
fee  as  for  registration  of  the  transfer. 

(5.)  On  the  occasion  <if  the  registration  of  every  mortgage, 
(ir  transfer  of  a  mortgage,  the  lease  or  license  must  be 

produce.!. 

rrans/er.?.— Transfers  must  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  £1,  and 
the  lease  or  license  transferred  must  be  produced.  Only  one  block 
can  be  transferred  on  one  form. 
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2— AGKICULTDRAL  BANK. 

llnfonnaiion  (uppiisil  b$  W.  Paltrmm,  Ae  Manager  of  tlit  A^/riadtmmt  flknA.) 

Under  "  The  Agricultural  Bank  Act,  1894,'  and  the  AraeDdmcnt 
Acts  of  1896,  1899,  and  1902,  advances  can  be  made  to  holden  of 
land  in  fee  simfde,  under  Special  Occupation  Lease,  Conditional  Pur- 
chase License,  or  under  the  provisions  of "  The  Homesteads  Act.  1893.* 

Advances. — Under  "  The  Agricultural  Bank  Act,  1894,"  and  the 
Amendment  Act,  1896,  advances  are  made  for  the  purpose  (rf  effect- 
ing further  improvements,  but  no  advance  is  made  upon  any  land 
which  is  otherwise  encumbered,  and  none  but  first  mortgaj 
accepted  as  sufficient.  Under  "  The  Agricultural  Bank  Act  i 
ment  Act,  1902,"  advances  on  the  security  of  improvements  e 
may  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  (1)  paying  off  liabilities  eziating  on 
holdings ;  (2)  carrying  on  farming,  grazing,  agricultural,  horticul- 
tural, or  viticultural  pursuits ;  (3)  adding  to  improvements  already 
made  on  holdings. 

\o  advance  made  under  the  principal  Act  (1894)  may  exceed 
three-fourths  of  the  fair  estimated  value  of  the  improvements  proposed 
to  be  made  on  the  hokling ;  and  at  no  time  may  any  such  advance 
or  advances  to  any  one  person  exceed  Eight  hundred  pounds. 

No  advance  under  the  Amendment  Act  of  1902  upon  horticul- 
tural or  viticultural  land  may  exceed  one-half  of  the  fair  estimated 
value  of  the  land  with  the  improvements  already  made  thereon  ; 
and  no  such  advance  upon  farming  and  granng  or  agricultural  land 
may  exceed  two-thirds  of  auch  value.  At  no  time  may  any  such 
advance  or  advances  to  any  one  person  exceed  One  thousand  pounds. 
Id  every  case  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  advance  must  be  expended 
on  improvements.  No  advance  may  be  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
paying  off  existing  liabilities. 

Form,  of  Improvem^nls. — -Advances  are  made  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  either  one  or  more  of  the  following  improvements : — 
Clearing,  cultivating,  or  ploughing,  ringbarking,  fencing,  draining, 
wells  of  fresh  water,  reservoirs,  buildings,  and  any  other  form  of 
improvement  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  manager,  will  increase 
the  agricultural  or  pastoral  capabilities  of  the  land. 

ProportufTi  of  Valiu  of  Proposed  Improvements  to  be  adtajved. — 
In  cases  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  manager,  ample  security  is 
offered,  three-fourths  of  the  fair  estimated  value  of  the  proposed 
improvements  may  be  advanced,  but  one-half  is  the  proportion 
generally  allowed. 

Mode  of  Payment  of  Advances. — All  advances  are  paid  pro- 
portionately as  the  improvements  are  effected,  i.e.,  applicants  can 
have  "  draws  "  whilst  the  work  is  proceeding. 

RaU  of  /nferMi.— Interest  at  the  rate  of  Kvo  pounds  per  centum 
per  annum  is  charged  upon  all  advances,  and  must  be  paid  half-yearly. 
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on  the  30th  June  aad  the  3l8t  December  in  each  year.  Interest  U 
only  charged  on  the  ikctual  amount  of  the  advance  made  or  such 
proportiiiii  of  the  loan  or  loans  as  the  apphcant  may  have  drawn. 

Fets  PayaiU. — All  upplications  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
Tivluahtr's  fee  equivalent  to  one  per  cent,  of  the  amount  applied  for. 
No  charge  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  any  mortgage  or  trani- 
ler. 

Hefnym^ni  of  Loans. — All  loans  contracted  under  the  principal 
A(;t  have  a  currency  of  thirty  years.  During  the  first  five  years 
simple  interest  only  is  payable.  At  the  expiration  of  five  years  from 
the  first  day  of  .January  or  the  first  day  of  July,  as  the  case  may  be, 
following  the  date  of  every  advance,  the  borrower  begins  to  repay 
the  principal  sum  at  the  rate  of  one-fiftieth  of  the  amount  half-yearly, 
until  the  whole  has  been  paid.  Under  the  Amendment  Act,  1903, 
where  an  advance  is  made  to  pay  off  existing  liabiUties,  the  borrower 
eommeoces  to  repay  such  portion  of  the  loan  after  the  expiration  of 
one  year,  at  the  rate  of  one-fiftieth  half-yearly.  Provided  always, 
th:it  the  advance  may  be  repaid  sooner  than  is  herein  provided,  and 
in  larger  instalments,  at  the  option  of  the  borrower.  All  applications 
miist  be  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  sums,  v'a.  -. — £60,  £75.  £100, 
and  extending  up  to  £S00  under  the  principal  Act,  or  to  £1,000  under 
thrt  Amendment  .Act.  1902. 

Generally  it  will  be  found  that  the  Bank  practically  advances 
only  about  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  work  done.  The  institutioo 
hiis  been  largely  patronised,  and  so  far  with  great  success.  Thousands 
of  acres  have  been  cleared  and  brought  under  cultivation,  which 
otherwise  would  still  remain  in  their  original  state  of  unproductive- 
ness. 

The  following  ts  a  summary  of  the  operations  of  the  Bank  to 
the  30th  .Tune.  1902:— 

Un  that  date  the  total  amount  of  approved  loans  was  £138,146, 
of  which  the  sum  of  £113,506  had  been  paid  to  borrowers  in  progress 
p;tymentfi,  leaWng  a  balance  of  £24,639  yet  to  be  paid. 

Imj/rovemenU  effecUd. — For  the  sum  of  £113,500,  advanced  by 
the  Bank,  the  following  improvements  had  been  effected  by  applicants 
on  their  holdings,  over  which  the  Bank  held  mortgages  as 
security: — Clearing  64,685  acres,  costing  £158,696;  cultivating 
46,215  acres,  costing  £36,879  ;  ringbarldng  67,076  acres,  costing 
£7,517  ;  fencing  29,88.3  chains,  costing  £10,080  ;  drainage  works, 
costing  £1)29  :  wells,  dams,  and  reservoirs,  conting  £4,844  :  farm 
buildings,  costing  £16.110;  total,  £234,818. 

Improvements  in  Progrea. — For  the  sum  of  £24,639  approved, 
but  not  yet  paid,  the  following  improvements  were  in  progress,  for 
which  instalments  were  to  be  paid  as  the  work  proceeded.  The  cost  of 
improvements  in  all  cases  is  the  valuation  [jaced  upon  the  work, 
and  is  based  on  the  ruling  prices  in  the  various  districts  : — 0 
15,476  acres,  costing  £34,245;    cultivation,    15,946  ftOM     -'^^^^ 
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fllA>3t:  migbarking.  12.5-28  acres,  costing  £1,132  ;  fencing,  7,014 
cWtvi,  i\k$tiiig  £'2,b'*9 ;  drainage  works,  costing  £427  ;  wells,  dam, 
ati.l  rv^^rvoira.  i-visting  £3.707;  farm  buildings,  costing  £5.732; 
tot^L  iVK^.'^t'o.  Fruni  the  foregoing  returns  it  will  be  observed  that 
6^r  the  !ium  of  £13lS.14o  loans,  paid  and  loans  approved  of  but  not 
wi  {xiM.  irnprovenients  of  the  value  of  £293,861  had  been  effect«d, 
or  w*w  in  prvigreiss  of  being  effected. 

In  hi*  Kepurt  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1902,  the  Manager 
nukU'  (ht<  {(^lowing  statements  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  the 
Rtnk; 

"  Vhf  prv»tit  and  loss  statement  shows  a  profit  on  the  year's  trant- 
«k-itv>tM  i>t'  i^J-IS  U>s.  Ud.,  so  that  with  the  balance  brought  forward 
ft\'iii  Ust  ymr  (,£1^9  l^s.  lid.)  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Bank  has 
Huuk  «  pr\>tit  vi  £373  13s.  lOd.  to  the  30th  June,  last. 

'  I1)«>)>v)cmptiiin  period  of  loans  has  now  fairly  started;  tbenum- 
lik'i-  wltit'h  h»il  matured  on  30th  June,  Ust,  being  272,  representing 
l\*l.T7v\  lhi>  half  ywriy  payments  on  which  amounted  to  £635  lOs. 
lV»r«\>»frs  iMUtiiiue  to  keep  their  obligations  to  the  Bank  in  a 
ttt^liK  wti)!if.-«o(»ry  manner;  it  being  in  very  few  cases  that  I  have 
l<t^'U  istiui^'tliv)  (it  tiiko  action  to  enforce  payment. 

l^uitittf  the  vtMr  under  review,  I  have  had  occasion  to  sell  three 
)k)^>lwlhv(,  »U  t>f  wliii-h  were  abandoned  by  the  holders.  Their  non- 
Hthi^viH  u\.iy  W-  fhietly  iittributed  to  lack  of  fanning  knowledge.  As 
;*  i»\\'  \yr\  linU-  difficulty  is  experienced  in  disposing  of  properties 
t>it  »  hit'h  I  liavc  Uvn  compelled  to  foreclose,  as  the  very  easy  nude 
v'l  )i'|vtv  iiioiil  idlowtii  by  the  Bank  gives  the  would-be  farmer  a  chance 
Kl  K^<M)iij;  iiu  itupoivrti  property  on  unusually  favourable  terms. 

"  li  luiM  Uvn  fmiud  nt>cessary  to  write  off  interest  to  the  amount 
iki  .f7  ItVi.  diiriiig  (lu-  ycnr.  This  is  the  first  and  only  loss  made  by 
Iho  tUiik  Kiiii-<<  it«i  establishment. 

"  ll  liiiit  Ui'ii  found  necessary  to  appoint  an  inspector  to  assist 
I  ho  M^tiiiiKi'i'  in  rt'|»rting  on  properties  on  which  applications  for 
livtU'i  oci-  i><i'<>iviyl,  itnd  isince  his  appointment  this  officer  has  had  his 
Uini-  lull\  i»vupi.il  in  that  direction." 

Ill  I'oiniii'liiiii  with  the  management  of  the  Bank,  it  must  be 
iiolisl  lh»(  lIu-  fuiiiU  ixre  obtained  either  by  sale  of  mortgage  bonds, 
i>l'  li\>iii  ntniii'VH  provided  by  Parliament,  the  maximum  to  be  raised 

Ix'um  ti\.'.i  ill  £;ioo.0()0. 

On  tli<<  30tli  .)une,  1903,  the  figures  relating  to  Loans  and  Im- 

1>it>ti>iii<-nls  m'i>-  lis  follows: — Amounts  advanced,  £136,667; 
iiipi\>\<'n>riils  oDVctt'd— clearing  76,306  acros,  value,  £184,856; 
oultttitliiiK  I'll.Sri.'l  iicros,  value,  £11,054;  ring-barking  76,205  acree, 
viilui-,  i'^','.>7S  ;  fi'uoing  35,353  acres,  value,  £12,226  ;  draining,  value, 
£l,o;  I  ^  n.'lls  iind  nvervoirs,  value,  £7,243  ;  buikiings,  value,  £22,494  ; 
tiiUl  inipiitvdnienta  effected,  value,  £277,922.  Loans  approv«d  of 
£44,1>'J7.     Improvements  in  progren— clearing  33,976  acres,  value, 
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£50,244;  cultivating  2S,788  acres,  ralue,  £15,114;  ring-barkiDg 
17,099  acrea,  value,  £1,602;  fencing  10,884  acres,  value,  £3,6G5; 
draining,  value,  £529  ;  wells  and  reBervoirs,  value,  £5,513  ;  buildiDgs, 
value,  £7,914  ;  total  improvements  in  progress,  value,  £84,581. 


3.~LAND  TITLES. 
(Information  ntpplied  by  Alfrad  E.  Burt,  Ranitlrar  of  Title*.) 

Up  to  the  year  1875,  landed  property  io  Western  Australia  was 
secured  by  registration  of  deeds,  taking  priority  according  to  date  of 
registration ;  and  ita  transfer  was  effected  by  the  ordinary  system  of 
conveyancing.  This  system  still  prevails  as  to  all  lands  not  under  the 
operation  of  the  Torrens  system.  The  latter  method  of  registratioD, 
which  is  very  much  less  cumbersome  in  its  application  than  that 
which  it  has  superseded,  was  introduced  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1874,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  IstJuty,  1875.  The  Transfer 
of  Land  Act  of  1874  has  subsequently  been  amended  by  other  enact- 
ments passed  in  1878,  1879,  1880  and  1683,  and  the  whole  law  on 
the  subject  consolidated  by  "The  Transfer  of  Land  Act,  1893," 
which  repealed  all  former  Acts,  and  introduced  many  improvements. 
Since  then  there  have  been  two  further  amending  Acta,  one  in  1896 
and  one  in  1902,  both  dealing  with  certain  sections  in  the  principal 
Act  of  1893,  which  still  remains  the  basis  of  the  present  Transfer  of 
Land  system. 

All  lands  alienated  by  the  Crown  since  the  Transfer  of  Land 
Act  came  into  operation  are  held  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act, 
Lands  alienated  before  that  date  may  be  brought  under  its  opveration 
by  application,  on  proof  of  title  being  furnished  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Titles,  followed  by  advertised  notice.  The  provisions  of  the  Act 
allow  of  an  inexpensive  and  simple  manner  of  transferring,  mort- 
gaging, or  otherwise  dealing  with  lands  included  in  Certificates  of 
Title  under  the  Act. 

Existing  encumbrances  are  endorsed  upon  the  Certificate. 

Trusts  are  not  expressed  upon  the  Certificate,  but  DecUration 
of  Trust  may  be  lodged,  and  may  be  protected  by  caveat. 

\  marripd  woman  may  be  registered  in  her  own  mime. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  especially  noteworthy  points.  The 
advantages  of  the  system  as  a  whole  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated, 
it  l)eing  particulayly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a  colony.  Xo 
great  dilficiilty  is  experienced  in  ite  working,  or  in  itg  application 
in  connection  with  other  enactments.  The  general  legislation  of 
England  with  respect  to  real  property(subiect  to57  Vict.,No.  9,  wh'f^h 
makes  real  property  distributable  as  personalty  is)  has  be<         ^ 
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tune  to  time  adopted  by  loc&l  enactment.  Keal  estate  ia  by  s 
nude  a  legal  auet  in  the  hands  of  the  personal  representatives  of  a 
deceased  debtor,  in  the  same  maimer  aa  personal  estate,  and  may  b» 
Bcdd  and  conveyed  by  an  executor  or  administrator  without  any 
application  to  the  Court. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  old  system  of  conveyancing  sttU 
exists  in  Western  Australia,  by  the  side  of  the  modem  Transfer 
of  Land  system,  as  regards  lauds  alienated  before  July,  1875. 
and  not  since  brought  under  the  operadou  of  the  Transfer  of  Land 
Act.  The  Colonial  legislature,  by  19  Vict.,  No.  14,  provides  for  the 
registration  of  deeds,  giving  priority  according  to  date  of  registration, 
and  renders  null  and  void  all  unregistered  instruments  relating  to 
real  property  as  against  any  subsequent  bona  fide  purchaser  or  mort- 
gagee for  valuable  connderatiou,  excepting  bima  fide  leases  at  rack 
rent  for  any  term  not  exceeding  H  years. 

In  drawing  conclusions  from  the  foUowing  figures,  as  to  tjw 
number  of  applications  received  during  eaoli  year  by  the  Commisaoner 
of  Titles,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  a  small  proportion  of 
these  are  applications  to  bring  land  under  the  operation  of  the  Transfer 
of  Land  Act,  the  number  b^ng  51  in  1900,  63  in  1901,  and  68  in 
1902. 

Tabular  View  of  the  trafuaciimu  under  the  Transfer  of  Land  Ad, 
from  the  eomTnencement  of  its  operation  on  the  1st  day  of  Jtdj/, 
1875,  lo  the  31st  December,  1903. 
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PiBT  IV.-INDUSTKIES. 


1,— AGRICULTURAL. 

(Bit  Ala.  Crawford,  Acting  Director  of  Agriculture.) 

Western  Australia  contains  within  iu  borders  624,588,800  acres 
of  land.  Up  to  the  close  of  1901,  out  of  this  vast  area  only  3,466,878 
acres  were  alienated  from  the  Crown,  while  at  the  same  time  6,1 16,266 
acres,  selected  under  various  Acts,  were  in  process  of  alienation. 
In  other  words,  the  State  had  at  that  period  only  parted  with  a'  trifle 
more  than  j  per  cent,  of  the  public  domain. 

There  are  still  millions  of  acres  available  for  selection  within 
the  South- Western,  Southern,  and  Eastern  Districts,  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  note  that  aettlera  are  largely  taking  advantage  of  the 
Lberal  land  laws,  and  that  the  area  under  cron  shows  a  healthv  annual 


The  cultivation  of  cereals  was  for  many  years  confined  to  the 
Greenough,  Newcastle,  Northam,  York,  Beverley,  and  Williams 
districts  ;  but  within  the  last  few  years  it  has  extended  some  way 
beyond  these,  and  is  now  in  evidence  from  125  to  150  miles  Bast  of  the 
coast,  along  the  Yilgarn  Railway,  and  also  to  the  North  in  the  district 
l}ing  round  Northampton.  Although  in  the  Eastward  portions  of 
both  these  localities  the  rainfall  is  light,  it  seems  to  usually  rome 
about  the  right  time  of  the  year,  and  good  returns,  especially  of  hay 
cropa,  are  then  assured  Grain  would  do  well  also,  but  on  account  of 
the  seasons  being  very  early,  the  fanners  find  that  converting  their 
crop  into  rhalT  and  getting  it  into  the  market  some  weeks  before 
other  districts,  pays  much  better  than  to  let  it  ripen  for  grain.  The 
land  fit  for  wheat-growing  in  Western  Australia  is  of  very  con- 
siderable extent  stretching  from  the  Southern  portion  of  the  Great 
Southern  Railway  to  some  25  miles  Nnrth  of  Northampton.  The 
quality  of  the  wheat  grown  is  very  high,  a  fair  average  weight  of  the 
buiihel  being  GSj  pounds.  In  exhibition,  against  wheats  from  all 
other  part.')  of  the  world,  it  has  been  able  to  more  than  hold  its  own. 
the  Grand  Pnx  at  the  late  Paris  Exhibition  having  been  obtained 
by  a  five-ton  lot  sent  from  this  Stat«.  The  chief  feature  which,  of 
late  rears,  him  .ittracted  so  many  settlers  from  other  places  to  this 
Stat«.  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  droughts,  together  with  the 
wonderful  sufficiency  and  regularity  of  the  twnfall,  which,  although 
not  heavy  in  many  districts,  is  so  well  distributed  as  to  warrant  the 
certainty  of  at  least  a  fair  crop.  Por  many  years  past  the  general 
average  of  wheat  for  the  whole  State  has  ezceetjed  ten  ^VPtv^.^v™ 


acre,  and  thnt  in  face  of  the  fact  that  fertiliserB  are  but  little  used. 
MoBt  of  the  Boila  are  rich  in  nitrogen  and  potash,  but  would  be  gnstly 
Improved  by  the  addition  of  a  phosphatic  manure,  a  fact  which  the 
farmera  are  juat  now  realising  and  commencing  to  take  advantage 
of.  With  a  greater  use  of  phosphates  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
general  average  could  easily  be  increased  to  at  least  15  bu^Lela  per 
acre  in  an  ordinary  season.  In  a  good  season,  farmera  who  have 
used  phosphates  have  obtained  as  high  as  35  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  and  that  even  in  what  are  usually  supposed  to  be  the  drier 
parts  of  the  Stat«.  The  soil  and  climate  are  so  different  to  what 
farmera  from  the  Eastern  States  have  been  accustomed  to,  that 
the  best  and  most  remunerative  methods  of  dealing  with  the  lutd 
have  only  recently  been  found  out ;  and  Ught  soils,  that  since  the 
eariy  days  of  settlement  have  been  considered  almost  useless,  are 
now  yielding  heavy  crops  by  the  judicious  use  of  phosphates. 

Another  factor  in  keeping  down  the  general  average  yield  of 
grain  is  the  use  in  many  places  of  old-fashioned,  out-of-date  machinery, 
and  the  lack  of  up-t<Hlate  appliances  for  sowing  the  seed  and  dia- 
tributing  the  manure. 

Most  of  the  principal  areas  in  Western  Australia  where  the 
Boil  is  suitable  for  wheat-growing  are  more  or  less  heavily  timbered. 
In  the  districts  where  until  lately  settlement  was  centred,  the 
prevailing  timber  is  York  Gum  {Eucalgplus  loxophleba),  and  Jam 
Wood  (Acacia  acuminata).  The  latter  derives  its  name,  "  Rasp- 
berry Jam,"  from  the  odour  it  gives  out,  so  much  resembling  that 
of  the  well-known  preserve.  In  the  Eastern  forest  country,  now 
being  taketi  up  for  the  purpose  of  cereal  production,  the  prevailing 
timbers  are  Salmon  Gum  (£.  salmono^Uoia),  Gimlet  Wood  {E. 
aaltiitrii),  and  Morrell  (E.  longicorjiix).  The  soil  is  of.a  rich  chocolate 
colour,  and  varies  from  a  sandy  loam  to  a  heavy  clayey  loam.  The 
heavy  stiff  soils  are  generally  found  in  York  Gum  country,  and  in 
a  good  season  they  yield  equally  heavy  returns.  In  tnany  places  the 
York  gums  are  so  dense  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  ride  through 
them,  and  even  difficult  to  walk  ;  and  when  in  this  state,  there  is 
naturally  but  little  grass  to  be  seen.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  trees 
are  ringbarked,  the  grusA  comes  up  in  a  most  remarkable  manner, 
and  all  kinds  of  stock  fatten  rapidly  on  it.  The  clearing  of  this  heavy 
timber  growth  is  not  nearly  so  formidable  as  would  be  imagined. 
The  heaviest  of  it  can  be  ringbarked,  and  all  small  stuff  under  8  inches 
in  diameter  cut  down,  for  os.  per  acre ;  if  the  ringbarked  trees  are 
then  allowed  to  stand  for  12  months,  and  a  fire  is  put  through  them, 
almost  everything  will  disappear,  and  the  plough  can  be  put  into 
the  land  at  once.  In  other  parts  of  AustraUa  the  special  trouble 
with  ringing  is  that  a  great  growth  of  saplings  immediately  follows  ; 
but  if  the  York  Guin.  Jam,  or  Wattle  country  in  this  State  is  ring- 
barked, and  then  stocked  with  sheep,  they  will  keep  all  the  saplings 
down,  and  prevent  further  expense,  Uie  sheep  aUo  doing  well  on 
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the  Devly-ringbarked  country.  By  adopting  this  method  of  clearing, 
and  uaing  the  aturap-jump  plough,  the  land  may  be  cleared  for  l(te. 
to  13s.  per  acre. 

The  high  prices  that  have  been  ruling  for  chaff  and  grain  have 
had  a  bad  effect  on  the  farming  of  this  State,  and  much  of  it  ha^  been 
of  a  very  slip-shod  kind.  The  chief  aim  of  most  nf  our  farmers  appears 
to  have  been  to  get  as  large  an  area  of  land  under  crop  as  possible, 
and  its  proper  cultivation  has  then  been  neglected,  while  the  same 
land  has  often  been  cropped  year  after  year,  without  manure  of  any 
kind  being  used,  or  the  land  even  fallowed,  which  course  of  treatment 
has  naturally  had  a  very  detrimental  effect  in  reducing  the  average 

In  the  coastal  districts,  extending  from  Fremantle  towards  the 
South,  the  rainfall  is  heavy  and  regular,  and  while  not  so  well  suited 
for  wheat-growing,  the  land  here  gives  enormous  returns  of  oats, 
barley,  and  rye.  Crops  of  oatfl  averaging  from  fifty  to  seventy  bushels 
per  acre  are  nothing  uncommon,  while  bariey  and  rye  will  yield  from 
25  to  45  bushels.  E^ch  year  sees  a  largely-increasing  area  of  these 
crops  under  cultivation. 

Much  of  the  land  in  these  districts  is  admirably  adapted  for  dairy- 
ing, as  green  feed  can  be  grown  all  the  year  round,  and  there  is  an 
abundance  of  good  water.  Up  to  the  present  dairying  has  been  but 
little  engaged  in,  although  those  who  have  gone  in  for  it  have  been 
most  suce^sful.  The  reason  for  this  neglect  is  that  grain,  hay,  chaff, 
and  potatoes  have  been  bringing  such  high  prices  that  the  farmers 
have  not  cared  about  undertaking  the  heavy  and  constant  work  of 
dairying.  Of  all  farm  work,  that  of  dairying  seems  to  be  the  most 
disliked,  and  here,  as  in  all  the  other  States,  there  is  ever  the 
difficulty  of  getting  milkers,  as  even  where  the  farmer  has  a  large 
family  workuig,  the  young  people  will  rather  leave  the  farm  and 
go  elsewhere  than  remain  at  home  to  dairy.  So  long  as  the  State 
continues  to  proaper'as  at  present,  there  will  not  be  much  expanmon 
in  the  dairy  business  ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
poadbilitics  as  a  profitable  industry  if  pursued  in  future  on  modem 
lines.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  some  effort  is  being  made  to 
supply'milk  to  the  goldfields  from  local  supplies,  as  hitherto  the  fields 
have  been  dependent  entirely  on  imported  products.  In  the  South- 
Weet  District  a  factory  has  been  opened  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
turing concentrated  milk,  and  although  the  supply  of  milk  during 
its  first  season  was  not  very  great,  the  price  that  was  paid  for  it  was 
such  as  is  likely  to  tempt  others  to  send  their  milk  in,  and  there  is  a 
fair  prospect  of  this  business  ultimately  developing  into  a  large 
industry. 

One  of  the  beat  openings  that  exist  in  the  agricultural  line  in 
this  State  is  that  of  cheese-making.  There  is  not  a  cheese  factory 
in  the  country,  nor  is  there  any  cheese  privately  loaAft  \qt  «&.«.   Qkk& 
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new  cheese,  which  U  in  much  greater  demand  than  the  matured 
article,  would  always  command  a  fair  price — at  least  9d-  or  lOd.  per 
pound  and  at  this  price — there  is  no  other  farm  industry  that  woutd 
pay  so  well 

Much  of  this  portion  of  our  agricultural  land  is  also  porticuiarij 
well  suited  for  potato-growing,  and  two  crops  a  year  are  obtained  in 
many  parte  of  it.  The  potutoes  grown  locally  are  of  excellent  quality, 
and  in  the  Blackwood  District  a  ten-ton  crop  per  acre  ia  not  excep- 
tional, even  without  the  use  of  manure  of  any  kind.  The  soil  here 
will  also  grow  maize,  sorghum,  and  similar  crops,  as  well  as  mangda, 
swedes,  turnips,  etc.  Linseed  is  another  crop  that  does  well,  and 
in  the  future  there  will  In  all  probability  be  a  large  trade  done  through 
the  production  of  flax  fibre,  some  that  has  been  grown  here  having 
been  pronounced  equal  to  that  produced  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

One  feature  of  farm  work  that  has  been  much  neglected,  and  yet 
one  which  ofi'ers  large  returns,  is  that  of  keeping  stock  on  the  farms. 
It  is  almoet  exceptional  to  see  a  flock  of  sheep  on  a  farm,  and,  as  a 
rule,  few  cattle  are  kept,  except  where  dairying  is  practised.  In 
nearly  all  the  wheat-growing  districts  the  land  produces  good,  fatten- 
ing grasse:^,  and  throughout  the  country  thousands  of  acres  o{ 
magnificent  grass  may  be  seen  going  to  waste,  by  utilising  which 
even  on  small  farms  ao  extra  £100  per  year  could  easily  be  made 
by  the  keeping  of  stock. 

To  the  experienced  wheat-grower,  the  all-important  question  in 
considering  the  prospects  of  a  given  district  is  the  amount  and  dis- 
tribution uf  rainfall.  It  has  been  found  that  there  are  at  present 
large  areas  of  unutilised  rich  land  within  the  14-incb  rainfall  belt. 
The  seasons  in  the  portion  of  the  State  referred  to  appear  also  to  be 
fairly  reliable.  At  the  latitude  of  the  Yilpm  Railway  (31*  30^,  this 
belt  runs  out  to  Kellerberrin,  same  TO  miles  East  of  Northam,  and  it 
gradually  widens  in  its  easting  as  it  runs  towards  the  Great  Australian 
Bight.  Such  an  event  as  a  heavy  drought  through  the  South- Western 
portion  of  the  State  is  practically  unknown,  but  the  average  yearly 
rainfall  is  greater  in  proportion  to  its  proximity  to  the  Western  coast ; 
thus  at  the  town  of  York  the  mean  for  20  years  was  found  to  be 
17J  inches;  at  Pingelly— on  the  Great  Southern  Railway — the 
average  appears  to  be  about  the  same ;  at  Wagin,  on  the  same  line, 
it  is  approximately  18  inchee  ;  on  the  coast,  at  Bunbury,  the 
average  is  36J  inches,  in  Perth  33  inches,  and  at  Fremantle  30 
inches.  Throughout  the  Sussex  and  Blackwood  districts,  the  average 
is  from  40  inches  on  the  coast  to  32  inches  on  the  Eastern  boundary 
of  the  Blackwood. 

With  almost  unfailing  regidarity  the  season  breaks  in  April  or 
May.  and  then  up  to  September  or  October  there  ia  always  a  good 
rainfall,  it  being  some  years,  of  course,  much  heavier  than  others. 
The  one  drawback  to  the  Eastern  District  ts  that,  at  times,  the  rain 
suddenly  drops  off  in  September.    From  September  or  October  to  the 
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break  of  the  eeosoD  again  there  is  no  rainfall,  save  an  occasional 
thunderetorm  ;  whatever  rain  falls  is,  therefore,  almost  wholly  con- 
fiaed  to  the  graving  season.  The  regularity  of  the  aesAons  in  tha 
South-West  portion  of  Western  Australia  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
chief  supply  of  moisture  for  that  part  of  the  continent  is  dravn 
from  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  whose  warm 
moisture-laden  breezes  are  condensed  and  precipitated  on  coming 
into  contact  with  the  colder  air  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  land. 

The  finest  lands  to  the  Eastward  of  Northam  are  peculiarly 
favoured  so  far  as  a  market  is  concerned,  by  their  proximity  to  the 
Extern  GoldHelds,  which  are  situated  in  a  comparatively  arid  belt 
of  country,  their  population  consequently  being  dependent  for  its 
food  supplies  upon  those  who  live  in  districts  where  there  is  an 
annual  rainfall  sufficient  to  mature  a  crop.  Bealising  this  fact,  a 
number  of  settlers  have  taken  up  land  both  to  the  North  and  South 
of  the  Northam-Kalgoorlie  railway  line,  which  is  rapidly  being  brought 
under  cultivation. 

The  forest  lands — in  this  section —  can  be  cleared  one  inch  below 
the  surface  for  less  than  20s.  per  acre.  The  method  now  coming  into 
general  use  is  as  follows :— The  tim  ber  up  to  1 0  or  1 3  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  ground  is  chopped  down  level  with  the  surface ;  whilst  the 
larger  trees  are  nngbarked,  also  level  with  the  ground.  Thia  is 
done  during  June,  July,  and  August.  The  ground  is  then  left 
until  the  following  February.  As  most  of  the  rung  trees  are 
hollow,  many  of  them  blow  down  during  the  intervening  months, 
while  the  leaves  and  limbs  which  drop  furnish  ample  material  to 
carry  a  fire;  a  suitable  day  in  February  is  then  chosen,  and  a 
running  fire  put  through  the  whole  of  the  land  so  treated.  The 
clearing  can  then  be  completed  for  about  98.  per  acre,  the  preliminary 
work  having  already  cost  a  similar  amount  The  soil  throughout  thu 
section  is  extremely  loose  and  friable,  and  can  be  turned  over  at  any 
time  of  the  year;  hut  the  plough  works  better  in  summer  than  in 
winter,  as  during  the  latter  period  the  soil  is  very  sticky,  and 
clings  to  the  mould-board. 

At  Tammin,  50  miles  East  of  Northam,  there  are  several  settlers 
living  on  the  class  of  land  above  described  ;  they  have  now  been  there 
some  years,  and  have  amply  demonstrated  that  wheat-growing  can  be 
made  a  success  in  that  section  even  during  very  dry  periods.  They 
grow  chiefly  wheaten  hay  for  the  goklfields,  their  proximity  to  which 
gives  them  a  decided  advantage  over  the  districts  further  West.  At 
Moorsnoppin,  20  miles  more  to  the  Eastward,  wheat  has  for  yearv 
successfully  been  cultivated  on  a  light,  sandy  soil,  of  which  there 
are  thousands  of  acres  available  in  the  neighbourhood.  By  fertilising 
this  class  of  soil  with  Abrolhos  guano  fine  yields  of  hay  liave  been 
obtained,  and  it  has  been  found  tliat  the  crops  on  the  light  soil 
stand  the  heat  better  than  they  do  on  the  forest  l^^^ji^,]^** 
section.    Some  crops  average  SOcwta.  of  wheatem  hay  to  Uu'-'^ 


The  "  total  area  under  crop "  in  the  State  during  the  year  ended 
February,  1902,  was  217,441  acres,  as  againat  201,338  acres  in  the 
previous  year.  If  there  be  added  to  the  acrea^  under  crop  11,711 
acres  under  permanent  arlifkially-sown  grasses,  25,908  acres  cleared 
and  prepared  for  immediate  use,  and  57,514  acres  of  land  in.  fallow, 
the  area  of  arable  land  at  the  close  of  the  season  1901-2  will  show 
a  total  of  312,574  acres. 

The  average  area  under  crop  per  head  of  the  mean  population 
of  the  State  during  the  ten  years,  1892  to  1901,  was  as  follows  r— 


y™. 

AuuptrHMtd. 

llMUl  PiqnilltlOD. 

1892 

1-43 

65,847 

1893 

1-36 

61.690 

1894 

1-08 

76,055 

1895 

1-08 

90,148 

1896 

0-91 

123,696 

1897 

0-86 

1S6JS63 

1898 

1-02 

168.9991 

1899 

111 

168.528 

1900 

1-14 

177,073 

1901 

115 

188.603 

The  foregoing  ligurea  might  lead  the  reader  to  infer  that  there 
had  been  a  serious  faUing  off  in  the  acreage  under  crop  up  to  the 
year  1897,  when  it  was  only  086  per  head;  but  when  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  mean  population  increased  from  S5,847 
in  1892  to  155,563  in  1897,  and  the  acreage  under  crop  from  79,605 
acres  for  the  season  1892-3  to  133,183  acres  in  1897-8.  and  to  217,441 
acres  in  1901-2,  it  cAa  be  seen  that  there  was  a  substantial  increase 
during  the  nine  seasons. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  progress  in  land  cultivation 
during  the  same  10  years : — 

Return  of  Acreage  of  some  of  the  Principal  Crops  in  Western  Australia 
for  the  Ten   Years.  1892-1901. 
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During  the  years  1894  to  1897  the  chief  cereals  suffered  cou- 
nderably  owing  to  the  attention  devoted  to  the  raising  of  bay  and 
green  forage  to  supply  the  enormous  demand  for  fodder  on  the  gold- 
fields;  while  the  acreage  under  wheat  decreased  from  42,673  acres 
in  1893  to  21,433  acres  in  1894,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  acreage 
under  hay  of  20,300  acres  ;  since  1894  there  has  been  a  substantial 
annual  increase  in  the  acreage  under  wheat,  the  area  under  that  cnp 
for  thi;  season  ending  28th  February,  1902,  showing  an  increase  of 
20,401  J  acres  over  the  previous  year.  Oats  also  show  a  considerably 
extended  acreage.  An  area  of  1,828|  acres  was  devoted  to  the  potato 
crop,  an  incre,ase  of  34}  acres  over  the  previous  year. 

The  following  returns  show  the 
Total  Yield  of  the  Principal  Grain,  Hay,  and  Root  Crops  in  'Western 
Auatralia  for  the  Ten  Years,  1892-1901. 


•■-■ 

WhMU 

SMtJ. 

Oatl.        1      UllK. 

Foutoe*. 

"SX'" 

1892 

406,360 

burfieli. 

S4,460 

31.634 

biubaU. 
719 

1.937 

40,880 

1893 

620,198 

47.329 

47.603 

S73 

2.309 

34.196 

1894 

170.361 

14,921 

20.246 

766 

2,645 

38.456 

189S 

180,077 

18,691 

19,326 

600 

2,290 

63,758 

1896 

243.928 

12316 

18.871 

604 

2,089 

60,600 

1897 

408^96 

23.423 

29,266 

4.826 

4,270 

76,464 

18U8 

870.909 

29.295 

6S.8B4 

1,366 

6.698 

77.297 

1899 

966.600 

S6.587 

73.666 

2,263 

8,373 

70,078 

1900 

774,663 

29.1SS 

S6.433 

1,399 

4.836 

103.813 

1901 

906,886 

34.723 

163.663 

6,203 

5.739 

89.729 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  year  1899  the  quantity  of  potatoes 
grown  was  8,373  tons,  while  in  the  following  year  it  dropped  to  4.836 
tons.  This  la  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
abnormally  high  prices  that  potatoes  reached  in  1898,  the  farmers 
throughout  the  State  put  in  almost  double  the  areas  they  had  in 
before,  and,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  almost  all  put  in  the  early 
sorts  that  will  not  keep,  with  the  consequence  that  bundrr'ds  of  tons 
were  rushed  on  the  market,  and  were  almost  unsaleable,  while  in 
many  cases  the  crop  would  not  even  have  paid  for  the  digging.  The 
following  season  the  farmers  went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  prices 
again  were  very  high. 

In  1900  the  wheat  return  shows  a  falling  off  of  nearly  20(1.000 
bushels  from  the  previous  year's  output,  but  the  hay  output  showed 
an  increase  of  over  30,000  tons.  This  was  due  to  tV\t  twowft^w* 
demand  there  wfl»  for  ehafT,  and  the  Hir\i  v^cea  (i\AaA"£<w.?,  V«t  '*. 
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in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  consequently  much  of  the  crop  that 
WBS  intended  for  grain  was  cut  for  h&y.  The  market  then  fell  through 
an  over  supply,  and  the  following  season  (1901)  saw  the  hay  cn^ 
once  more  down   to  its    normal   level,  while  the  grain   crop   had 

proportionately  risen. 

So  far  as  the  fluctuations  in  the  production  of  maiie  are  concerned, 
the  demand  for  it  is  very  uncertain,  and  the  prices  depend  altogether 
on  the  season  in  the  Eastern  States.  When  the  price  is  low  here, 
many  other  crops  pay  much  bett«r.  tind  naturally  there  is  but  little 
sown  the  fallowing  season. 

The  Average  Yields  per  Acre  of  the  principal  Grain.  Hay,  And 
Root  Crops  in  Western  Australia  for  the  Ten  years,  1892-1901.  were 
as  follows  : — 


Y«ir. 

1    W^t. 

B«lw. 

Omti. 

M^ 

P.-.U-. 

"H^- 

1892 

11-6 

14 

18-6 

21-8 

7 

1 

3 

1893 

12-2 

13 

18fi 

16-4 

7 

1 

2 

1894 

7-9 

7 

12-4 

27-5 

0 

8 

1895 

8-1 

9 

10-3 

261 

0 

8 

1896 

7-7 

6 

10-8 

16-7 

0 

7 

1897 

10-6 

13 

17-4 

19-8 

0 

9 

1898       .. 

IIG 

13 

:8-2 

124 

1 

0 

1899 

■   i     "-^ 

14 

6 

18-7 

170 

0 

9 

1900 

.    1      1..-4 

11 

5 

18'0 

15-4 

1 

0 

1901 

.  ,    10-1 

13 

0 

16-7 

11-B 

0 

9 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  tables  that  the  production  of 
wheat,  from  a  minimum  of  170,361  bushels  in  1894.  attained  to 
956,885  bushels  in  1901.  whilst  the  average  yield  per  acre  fell  as 
low  as  7'7  bushels  in  1896,  owing  probably  to  the  bringing  under 
cultivation  of  a  large  area  of  the  lighter  lands,  and  only  amounted  to 
10*1  bushels  in  1901,  the  maximum  (I2'2  bushels)  having  been 
obtained  in   1893. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  available,  the  require- 
menta,  production,  and  deficieocv  of  wheat  per  head  of  mean  popu- 
lation for  the  yeare  ISSe-iaOlincluBivc :— 


PopuUUan. 

Na 

105.563 
163.999 
168.S28 
177.073 

Wbut  pa  hMd  at  man  populBlioo. 

7'2 
75 
7-8 
7-6 

¥«r. 

1M        D^„,. 

1896 

18S7 

1899 

81 

8B 
8-9 

8-7 

1-5         1         7-0 

le       1       6-5 
a-4             61 

5-2                    3-7 
5-6                    3-2 

The  deficiency  of  wheat  showed  a  decrease  from  76  bushels  per 
head  of  mean  population  in  1896  to  only  32  bushels  in  1900,  which 
was  followed  by  a  slight  rise  to  17  bushels  in  1901.  The  home  pro- 
duction of  wheat,  and  the  deficiency  to  be  made  up  by  importation 
from  the  Eastern  States,  serve  to  show  on  the  one  hand  bow  largely 
local  supplies  are  increasing  consequent  on  the  increased  attention 
now  being  paid  to  the  growth  of  cereals,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  effect  which  this  tact  hna  upon  the  importation. 

Previous  to  lfi9i>  the  collection  of  the  agricultural,  live  stock,  and 
industrial  statistics  of  each  magisterial  district  was  intrust«d  to  the 
Resident  Magistrates,  from  whose  abstracts  or  reports  the  Registrar 
General  compiled  the  returns.  In  the  year  mentioned  above  a  new 
system  was  inaugurated,  by  which  each  holder  of  land  of  one  acre  in 
extent  and  upwards,  the  owner  or  person  in  charge  of  live  stock,  and 
the  head  of  every  industrial  establishment,  were  asked  to  fill  in 
schedules  provided  by  the  Registrar  General.  These  schedules  detail 
all  the  porliculars  required  re  land,  stock,  and  industrv.  The  Resident 
Magistrates  act«d  aa  statistical  agents  and  the  police  as  collectors, 
and  the  schedules  for  each  district  were  sent  direct  to  the  Registrar 
General  for  tabulation.  The  new  system  was  found  to  be  a  vast 
improvement  on  the  old,  and  on  the  23rd  December.  1897.  the 
Industrial  Statistics  Act  was  assented  to,  embodying  the  new 
system  of  collection,  and  making  it  compulsory  for  all  persons  con- 
■cemed  to  furnish  returns  as  required  by  the  Registrar  General. 
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From  the  iongmog  return  it  in  dearly  evident  that  the  import! 
of  bacon,  butter,  cheese,  egga,  and  lard  are  inoreaaing  yearly ;  not 
because  the  State  is  Incapable  of  producing  these  artidea,  but  becaun 
during  the  last  four  or  five  years  the  dmiand  vaa  so  great  for  hay  - 
and  grain  that  the  agrieulturigts,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
important  branches  of  agricultural  industry,  devoted  all  their 
energies  to  the  production  of  those  staples.  Steps  have  lately,  how- 
ever, been  taken  in  the  direction  of  improving  this  unnatural  state 
of  affairs.  With  this  view,  the  Government  have  purchased  a 
number  of  thoroughbred  bulls,  which  are  distributed  through  the 
districts  where  duiTing  can  profitaUy  be  carried  on.  A  butter 
factory  has  been  erected  at  the  Vosae,  and  by  these  and  other  mea^ 
an  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  dairy  industry,  which,  it  is 
anticipated,  will  result  beneficially  to  im>duoera  fuul  oonsumwa 
alike. 

There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  preserved  milk, 
cream,  etc.  (£2,663).  during  1901,  as  compared  with  1900.  When 
it  is  understood  that  the  amount  of  milk  and  cream  brought  into  the 
State  during  the  last  two  years  was  invoiced  at  £168,893,  there  must 
surely  be  a  fine  opening  for  this  branch  of  the  dairying  industry  in 
the  South-Western  and  Eastern  Districts,  connected  as  they  are  by 
railway  with  Perth  and  Fremantle  and  the  several  large  and  ra{Hdly 
growing  towns  upon  the  Eastern  goldfields. 

During  the  year  1900,  3,S66  hives  of  bees  produced  138,7871bs. 
of  honey  and  S.lSSlbs.  of  wax,  wlule  we  imported  no  ten  than 
130,0381be.  of  honey  and  l,930Ibs.  of  beeswax,  during  the  same 
period  In  1901,  3,880  hives  of  bees  produced  143,0821bB.  of  honey 
and  2,9T81b3.  of  beeswax,  the  imports  during  that  year  amounting 
to  86,916lb8.  of  honey  and  l,683lbB.  of  beesmx. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  £1,436  in  the  total  value  of  fresh,  pre- 
served,  and  salted  meats  imported  in  1901  aa  compared  with  1900. 
In  1900  Western  Australia  imported  660,S871ba.  of  fresh  meats, 
valued  at  £8,167 ;  in  1901  the  imports  were  473,944lbB.,  valued  at 
£7.865  :  preserved  meats  also  decreased  from  £71,408  to  £67.303. 

These  facts,  taken  into  oonsiderataon  with  the  large  number  of 
live  stock  for  slaughter  introduced  into  the  State  during  the  same 
period,  show  concludvely  that  there  are  splendid  opportunities  in 
Western  Australia  waiting  to  be  availed  of  oy  graiiers  and  formers 
generally. 

While  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  some  branches  of 
farming,  the  production  of  the  above-mentioned  articles,  together 
with  poultry,  honey,  beeswax,  etc,  oouU  be  ^toSAh^'j  qktw^  <^ 
within  tbkStste  Co  an  almoai  u&Kmited  extent. '  '~iv'v'\;i>~ 
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Taking  all  claseee  of  land  Belectton  tx^ther,  inuluding  Pastoml 
Leasee,  the  year's  traosacti  los  ahotr  a  deoraaae  in  the  acrea^  of 
■elections  approyed  for  the  ye^r,  as  compared  with  1 900,  of  1 7,335,686 
•cree,  made  up  by  decreaaea  of  17,247,142  acres  in  pastor&l  leMe& 
73,340  acres  in  timber  leases,  other  leasee  4,831  acres,  sales  and  grants 
1,534  acres,  and  lands  absolutely  alienated  by  CTonditional  Purchase. 
tbO;  41.034  acres  ;  while  there  iras  an  increase  in  Conditional  Purchase 
and  other  selections  of  42,195  acres. 

The  re-purchase  of  the  West  Australian  Land  Company's  anas, 
which,  though  completed  previously,  was  not  taken  into  account  in 
the  return  of  alieuat«d  lands  until  1897,  reduced  the  total  area  shown 
in  the  returns  as  alienated  by  2,833,196  acres,  and  the  acquisitiDns 
also  effected  under  the  Agricultural  Lands  Purchase  Act  caused  a 
further  reduction  by  38,568  acres,  leaving  the  total  area  alienated, 
or  in  course  of  aUenation.  on  the  Slat  December,  1898,  as  6,292.431 
acres,  compared  with  6.024.638  acres  (or  1897.  The  total  area  at 
the  end  of  1901  was  fi.816,334  acres. 

During  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1901,  the  Crown  Lands 
Department  approved  of  405  applications  for  free  homestead  farms, 
corering  63,623  acres  ;  1,389  conditional  purchases,  covering  209,709 
acres,  exclusive  of  28  apphcations  for  4,295  acres  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Lands  Purchase  Act ;  56  homestead  leases,  covering  64,834 
acres ;  8  poison  knd  leases,  comprising  9,530  acres,  and  two  working 
men's  blocks  being  8  acres,  making  a  total  1,888  applications  for 
351,999  acres.  The  department  also  approved  of  1,466  leases  and 
licenses,  without  the  option  of  future  alienation,  covering  20,019.675 
acres.  Among  the  number  were  519  pastoral  leases,  comprising 
19,909,251  acres,  and  24  timber  licenses  for  109,630  acres. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  timber  rents  of  £2,997,  and  In 
ordinary  rents  of  £5,224,  while  there  was  a  falling  ofT  in  sales  of  £9,303. 
This  was  partly  due  to  the  decrease  in  goldfield  sales,  owing  to  the 
granting  of  residential  leases  at  a  nominal  rent. 

Of  the  areas  originally  granted  to  the  West  Australian  I^nd 
Company,  under  the  provision  of  the  "  Hordem  Contract,"  for  the 
eoDstruction  of  the  Qreat  Southern  Railway,  nearly  three  millions 
of  acres  came  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Goveniment  on  the  pur- 
chase of  the  railway  and  other  assets  of  the  Company.  When  the 
lands  were  thrown  open  on  the  11th  of  February,  1897,  there  was 
a  rush  for  selections,  particularly  in  those  portions  of  the  area  more 
especially  favoured  as  regards  railway  facilities.  The  first  rtish  b«ng 
over,  the  selections  during  1898  were  considerably  less  than  in  1897, 
though  they  were  sufficient  in  number  to  show  that  settlement  in 
that  part  of  the  State  still  proceeded  at  a  satisfaotory  rate.  Since 
then  the  land  has  been  taken  up  in  this  area  to  a  hu^  extent,  the 
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ocreagen  for  1900  and  1901  being  respectively  177,176  and  136,283 

The  tranaaotionA  under  the  AjfricuiCuial  Umde  Purchase  Aot 
show  that  the  Government  acquired,  by  re-purchase,  up  to  the  end 
of  1901.  the  Goondle,  the  ML  Hardey,  the  Throeaell,  the  Wardipg. 
the  Clifton,  the  Nonnan,  and  the  Homebush  estates,  comprisiiig 
altogether  4G,624  aciiee.  at  a  cost  of  £52,864.  In  purchasiiig  thew 
estates  th»  Government  borrowed  £37,391  from  the  Post  Office  Savingi 
Bank,  nt  i  per  cent. ;  and  £25,173  was  paid  by  debentures  bearing 
3  per  cent,  interest.  The  gross  amount  of  interest  and  principal  due 
at  the  end  of  20  years,  when  the  loans  mature,  will  be  £90,060.  Hu 
areua  avniltibte  for  selection,  after  deducting  for  roads,  reserves,  eta, 
amount  to  46,16.')  ncres,  out  of  which  184  selections,  covering  37,33fi 
acres,  were  sold  up  to  the  end  of  1901,  leaving  7,929  acres  open  for 
selection.  The  revenue  from  this  source,  received  to  the  end  ot  1901, 
was  £14.451  ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  20  years'  revenue  on  the 
prices  fixed  will  amount  to  £96,836. 

During  the  year  ended  3l8t  December,  1901,  the  Crown  I^jids 
Department  sold  l,36l>  town  and  suburban  allotmeata,  covering 
856  acres. 

There  were  313  reservations,  covering  189.856  acres,  set  aside 
for  various  public  purposes  during  the  year  1901.  as  against  307 
respr\'fltion8,  comprising  228,060  acres,  in  1900. 

During  the  twelve  months  ended  Slst  December,  1901,  1,06S 
conditional  purchases,  other  holdings,  and  reserves  wei«  surveyed 
by  the  Crown  Lands  Departnient.  comprising  an  area  of  244,383 
acres  :  1.282  miles  of  roads,  rivers,  traverses,  etc.  ;  311  agricultural 
nreas;  covering  47,422  acres,  and  2,501  town  lots  were  also  surveyed 
by  officers  of  the  department. 
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Vists  AND  Fruit  Trkks. 

ll  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  area  of  country  in  WMtom 
Australia  capable  of  producing  the  fruits  and  yegetables  of  the  taai- 
perute  and  semi-tropic  zones  has,  up  to  a  recent  period,  been  nry 
much  under-estimated,  and  while  there  are  large  tracts  of  s&ndy 
TaterlesB  wastes  in  the  interior,  yet,  even  in  that  section,  fertile  cmmb 
are  occasionally  found  where  the  vine,  the  friiit  tree,  and  most  sorti 
of  v^tablea  will  grow  and  yield  abundantly. 

The  fruit,  wine,  and  vegetable-producing  districts  of  tbe  State 
extend  from  the  Murchisoa  Rirer,  Iq  the  North,  to  King  Qeoi;ge 
Sound,  in  the  South,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  50  milea, 
extending  from  the  coast  inland  at  the  former  locality  to  150  miles 
in  the  South-Western  District. 

The  variety  of  soils  found  and  the  climatic  conditions  experienced 
in  this  large  area  render  it  possible  to  grow  profitably  in  some 
portion  or  other  of  it,  all  the  different  varietiee  of  table,  raisin,  and 
wine  grapes,  together  with  the  orange,  lemon,  lime,  mandarin, 
apple,  peach,  apricot,  plum.  pear,  and  all  the  other  kinds  of  citrus 
and  deciduous  fruits  and  vegetables  of  Central  and  Southern 
Europe. 

There  is,  however,  this  to  be  said:  while  all  the  products  enumer- 
ated can  be  grown  within  the  hmits  mentioned,  the  soil  generally  is 
"  patchy,"  and  not  of  a  uniform  character.  The  tracts  capable  of  pro- 
ducing fruit,  etc.,  are  limited  in  extent  to  the  following : — Alluvial 
vallevB  along  the  rivers,  the  swamp  lands,  most  of  which  can  be  easily 
drained,  and,  when  thus  re-claimed,  may  be  converted  into  orchards 
or  gardens  ;  the  valleys  among  the  hills  where  the  wat*r  ii;  near  the 
surface  ;  the  slopes  of  the  ranges,  where  the  ironstone  gravel  is 
considered,  when  mixed  with  a  fair  proportion  of  loam,  the  soil  best 
suited  to  the  pn)duction  of  high-class  wines  ;  the  gullies,  river-beds, 
and  other  places  where  there  are  rich  deposits  of  loam,  in  which  vines 
and  fruit  trees  thrive  luxuriantly  :  the  gullies  along  the  brooks  and 
around  the  springs,  as  well  as  on  the  low  alluvial  soil,  where  the 
flooded  gum.  often  associated  with  grass  trees  or  ~  blackboys,'  marks 
out  fertile  strips  of  land  ;  the  chocolate  soil — locally  known  as  the 
"  jam  "  or  "  wattle  "  country— which  is  considered,  on  the  whole,  one 
of  the  best  balanced  in  the  elements  of  plant  food  in  the  State  ;  and 
finally,  occasional  rich  patches  of  volcanic  origin  and  nf  great  fertility. 
In  spots  all  over  the  country  salt  patehes  are  to  be  found,  and  these 
generally  appear  after  the  clearing  of  the  land.  Thmr  occurrence 
is  more  noticeable  in  what  would  have  been  otherwise  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  the  field,  in  hollows,  or  at  the  base  of  sIo[Hng  grotuid  where, 
owing  to  the  leaching  process,  these  salts  accumulate. 

Wherever  springs  of  fresh  water  are  found,  they  transform  the 
naturally  dry  country,  and  under  the  sunny  skies,  trees  and  vines 
bear  enormous  crops. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  proportion  or  percentage  of  barren 
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s<>ils  tliroughout  the  aeciion  under  review.  It  must,  however,  be 
.Edtnitted  that  there  are  targe  areas  where  the  soil  varies  from  u 
^'oloured  sandy  loam  to  a  pure  whit«  sand.  This  description  of  countrv 
supports  shrubs  of  different  sorts,  banksias,  and,  in  places  where 
the  sand  is  not  too  deep,  either  white  or  red  gums,  interspersed  with 
blackbojB,  and,  near  the  coast,  the  willow,  myrtle,  or  peppermint 
tree.  It  might  be  considered  hopeless  to  expect  the  large  areas  of 
sand  that  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  State  to  give  any  adequate 
return  for  the  labour  attjiched  to  working  them,  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  With  the  exception  of  the  pure  white  sand  that  is  found  aloDg 
the  coast,  all  the  other  sands  are  found  to  be  fairly  fertile,  and  many 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  planted  in  tliem  thrive  and  bear  remarkably  heavy 
crope.  Tlioee  found  to  l«  most  successful  on  the  sandy  soils  are 
peaches,  figs,  certain  varieties  of  apples  and  peers,  mulberries,  and 
vines  ;  the  latter,  in  many  instances,  bearing  remarkably  heavy  crops. 
All  that  is  required  with  almost  any  of  our  sandy  soils  to  make  them 
prolific  is  the  addition  of  some  phoephatic  manure.  It  has  been 
found  that  fruit  trees  will  frequently  live  and  bear  fairly  well  when 
planted  in  the  sand  in  the  drier  districts  of  the  State,  when  they  will 
not  live  in  the  heavier  soils.  In  the  Heraldton  District,  along  the 
Chapman  River,  it  has  been  found  that  all  kinds  of  citrus  trees  do 
remarkably  well.  In  one  orchard  of  oranges  and  mandarins  the 
trees  started  to  bear  heavily  when  three  years  old  :  when  four  years 
old  the  mandarin  trees  were  found  to  yield  on  the  average  about  36 
dozen  mandarine,  us  a  consequence  of  which,  within  the  past  year 
or  two.  a  number  of  orange  groves  have  been  started  in  the  above 
district. 

In  the  welt-sheltered  little  valleys,  from  10  to  30  miles  East  of 
Geruldton,  there  are  several  fine  orchards  and  gardens.  At  New 
Norcia  the  Benedictine  monks  have  splendid  orchards,  vineyards, 
and  vegetable  ganlens.  where  for  many  years  they  have  grown 
auf&cient  fruit  and  vegetables,  besides  making  enough  wine,  to  supply 
the  wants  of  their  c. 


liATgo  areas  of  salmon  gum  and  gimlet  wood  extend,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Carnamah.  for  •ome  distance  along  the  Midland 
Railway  line. 

At  Bindoon  there  are  several  fine  orchards  and  gardens.  Gingin 
is  noted  for  its  oranges,  and  there  are  there  to  be  found  a  number  of 
trees  over  ^jO  years  of  age  still  bearing  large  crop*  of  fruit  :  along  the 
brook  are  many  fine  orange  groves,  and  thousands  of  citrus  and 
deciduous  fruit  trees  have  been  planted  in  the  district  within  the 
last  five  years.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  Swan  also  there  are  many 
orchards  and  vineyards.  At  Gooseberry  Hill  and  throughout  the 
Darling  Range,  in  ite  sheltered  valleys  and  on  its  sunny  slopes,  there 
are  now  to  be  seen  acres  of  vines  and  fruit  trees. 

Along  the  Avon  Valley,  in  the  vicinity  of  Beverley,  York, 
Northam,  and  ffewcastle,  there  are  thousands  of  acres  which  might 


soe 

eiiaily  be  converted,  with  the  aid  of  irrigation,  into  profitable  orch&rda 
and  vineyards.  At  Beveriey  there  were,  according  to  the  retiun 
taken  during  February,  1902,  141  acres  in  vines  and  fruit  trees;- 
at  York,  223  acres  ;  at  Northam,  444  acres  ;  and  at  Newcaatlg,  715 
acres.  At  Katanning,  on  the  Great  Southern  Railway,  apples  hare 
been  picked  weighing  over  a  pound  each.  At  Mount  j^rker  and 
near  Albany  there  are  a  number  of  orcharda,  vineyards,  and  garden 
areas. 

Starting  from  Perth,  and  going  South  towards  Bunbury  along 
the  Western  slopes  of  the  Dariing  Range,  and  thence  through  the 
Blackwood  and  Sussex  districts,  there  are  some  of  tlie  finest  fruit  and 
garden  lands  in  the  State.  All  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  sone 
grow  to  perfection,  especially  apples,  which  for  colour,  size,  and  flavour 
are  not  excelled  in  any  part  of  Australia.  Pears  do  equally  well, 
whilst  small  fruits  and  berries  of  all  sorts  thrive  and  yield  good  crops. 
Citrus  trees  find  the  climate  rather  too  cold  to  thrive  profitably  South 
of  Bunbury.  There  are  also  many  orchards  of  fine  orauge  and 
lemon  trees  at  the  Caiuiing,  in  the  Darling  Rauge,  at  Armadale, 
Woongong.  on  the  Harvey  River,  and  various  other  points  along  the 
South- Western  Railway  tine. 

Wines  of  the  claret  and  light  Burgundy  types  can  be  produced 
even  South  of  Bunbury  ;  but  the  climate  there  is  hardly  warm  and 
dry  enough  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  Muscat  family  of 
grapes  for  raisins ;  indeed,  in  the  latitude  of  Albany,  grapes  do  not 
ripen  well,  and  their  extensive  cultivation  in  that  section  is  not 
recommended. 

Western  Australia,  with  the  advantages  it  possesses  in  the  way 
of  soil,  climate,  and  rainfall,  and  from  the  fact  that  her  ports  ore 
the  first  and  last  paints  of  call  on  the  Australian  continent  for 
vessels  ou  their  way  to  and  from  Europe,  should,  in  the  near  future, 
be  able  to  produce  fruit,  not  only  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  State,  but  also  a  surplus  for  export  to  the  United  Kingdom  or 
elsewhere. 

Prior  to  1897  all  statistical  information  regarding  production  woa 
made  out  according  to  magisterial  districts  ;  but  under  "The  Industrial 
Statistics  Act,  1897,''theRegistrarCreneralia  now  required  totabukte 
the  returns  "according  to  the  several  electoral  districts."  Con- 
sequently the  tables  have  since  been  arranged  as  prescribed  by  the 
.A.ct,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  almost  impossible  to  show  the  increoae 
as  affecting  the  districts  during  the  past  decade.  Taking  the  State 
as  a  whole,  however,  the  areas  planted  with  vines  and  fruit  tree* 
show  a  handsome  annual  increase. 

In  1889  there  were  892  acres  under  rineg,  and  1,826  acres  of 
orchards  and  gardens  in  the  State ;  at  the  end  of  the  season  189S 
the  acreages  under  vines  and  orchaiijs  were  reepectively  2,9601  acres 
and  3,677}  acres,  and  in  1901-2  the  figures  were  3,629  acres  and 
6,076  acres.  But  as  these  latter  figures  have  been  compiled  on  the 
basis  of  the  actual  number  of  vines  and  trees  planted,  according  to 
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a  standard  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  allows 
600  viaes  or  100  fruit  trees  to  the  acre,  a  comparison  between  the 
figures  for  the  years  since  1896  and  those  of  previous  ye^rs  would 
probably-  b-  only  misleading. 

Acreage  under   Vinen,  1900  and  1901. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  that  3039  acree  were  added 
to  the  acreage  under  vines  during  the  year  1901  ;  that  there  was 
un  increase  of  206and97'9acresre8pecdvely  of  wine  and  table  grapes 
over  the  previoua  year  ;  and  that  there  were  increases  of  240' 6  acres 
of  pro.iuctive  wine  grapes  and  1694  acres  of  productive  table  grapes 
during  the  twelve  months. 

The  Swan  district  contains  the  largest  area  under  vines,  namely, 
l.OHTii  acres.  Toodyay  comes  second  with  50r8  acres  ;  then  follow 
Wellington,  272  acres  ;  Xortham,  2666  acres  ;  duildford,  207  aerra  ; 
Murray,  191'6  acres;    Moore.  186-1  aoiBs  ;    Williams.  162-26  acrea. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  bearing  and  newly 
planted  (non-bearing)  fruit  trees  in  the  State  for  the  years  1900  and 
1901 :— 


Bautn(.  I  ductln.     Bviiag. 


se-o 
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From  the  &bove  it  can  be  seen  thai  the  total  acreage  under  fruit 
trees  ia  Western  Australia,  at  the  cloee  of  the  year  1901,  amouated 
to  2,628*2  acres  of  productive  trees  and  3,447'T  acres  of  yonng  trees 
vhich  had  not  begun  to  give  any  return  to  the  grower,  making  a 
grand  total  of  6,0759  acres.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  during 
the  twelve  months  468'4  acres  came  into  bearing  ;  that  there  wn« 
an  incFease  of  311'2  acres  of  non-bearing  trees  over  the  previous 
year,  and  that  779'6  acres  of  fruit  trees  of  various  tdnda  were  planted. 
Apples  head  the  list  with  an  increase  of  551.2  aoi-es.  nuiking  n  total 
of  2,678.2  acres  devoted  to  that  fruit,  of  which  1,002.7  aoros  were 
in  beariug,  an  increase  of  274.8  acrett  in  this  respect  ovar  the  previous 
year.  Peachejj  coma  ueit  with  an  iuiirease  of  72  acres  planted  during 
the  year,  the  total  acreage  under  fruit  beiog  56S-2  acres,  of  which 
298.4  acres  were  productive  trees,  an  increase  of  :i2&  acres  over  the 
year  1900.  The  other  fruit  trees  most  in  favour  are  the  orange, 
apricot,  pear,  fig,  plum,  etc. 

Fruit  appears  to  be  grown  in  almost  every  district  of  the 
State.  There  were,  at  the  beginning  of  1902,  868-5  acr^s  in 
the  Swun  district,  or  an  increase  of  39'3  acres  over  the  pre- 
ceding year  ;  567'5  acres  in  the  Mumy  district,  or  696  acres 
more  than  in  the  previous  year ;  681"6  acred  in  the  Nelson  dintriot. 
an  incr.^Me  of  157  acres ;  6902  acres  in  the  Plantagenft  and 
Albany  districts,  an  increase  of  1537  acres  :  425'3  acres  in  the 
^illiaioa  district,  an  increase  of  SI'S  acres:  177'2  acres  in  the 
Northam  district,  a  dficrease  of  25'6  acrm ;  212'9  acres  in  the 
Toodyav  district,  an  increase  of  25'5  acres;  471*7  acres  in  the 
Wellington  district,  an  increase  of  80'5  acres. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  imports  for  the  years 
1892-1901  of  certain  fruit  and  vegetable  products  that  might  be 
produced  iii  thi-  State: — 


J^.^. 

IBSE. 

1B03. 

ISM.         1806.          1896.          IBOT. 

Ckndied  Peel 
tOumnCs 

Pniit— Dried,  N.o.E. 

Green      .. 

Bottled  ft  Turned 
Jams.   Jellies,   and   Pre- 

Nuls 

PUnta.  Seeds,  and  Bulbe 

Salad  Oil   '.'. 

tVeg>table»-Pr«ih  •    .. 
Preserved.. 

e 

274 

"b7B 
6,848 
2.229 
3.048 

11,756 
091 

3,378 

482 
3,220 

£ 
234 

308 
5.633 
2.743 
3,097 

11,977 

445 

3.829 

303 

3.828 

1,733 
473 
2,7S0 
6,431 
6,763 

32,030 

934 

5.833 

1.518 

439 

8.614 

S 

336 
1.906 
763 
4.426 
8.878 
14,683 

27.637 
1,617 
4,686 
2,2B1 

786 

14^987 

C 

458 
3.483 
1,290 
6,649 
13,403 
23,914 

48,131 

3,SS5 

955 

4,032 

860 

850 

26.989 

£ 

519 
3,314 
1,719 
6,091 
20,037 
32.049 

.12,324 
2.885 
6,017 
5.159 
845 
1J24 

18,473 

Total  value  of  Imports  of 
Fruit,  etc 

33.600 

31.086 

S6.7SS 

83.830 

1.13368 

152,756 

M  IfudadLng  poCftto 
duriAHl  undBT  Kn 


9  Rcnn]  heading,  uh]  not  ft 
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Vaiue  of  Imports,  etc. — coatinusd. 


\  ■-■  I 


CBiiiHel   Peel 

DaWe  

Fruits— Dried,  v.o.E 

Bottled  and  Tinned 
.latus.  Jellies,  And  Preaerves 
\iito 

Plants.  Seedi,  and  Bulbs 
lUisins 
SalaiUHl 

Total   value   of     Imporis   of  | 


*  Hot  loolndlDg  potatoM  and  onioDa 

It  will  be  obeerved  from  the  above  return  that  there  waa  a  falling 
(itr  ill  the  total  values,  compariug  1901  trith  1900,  amounting  to 
£1.392.  It  Beem^  extraordinary,  however,  that  it  should  dunug  the 
decade  have  been  neceiuary  to  import  products  of  this  natiiro  to 
the  value  of  a  milUon  sterling. 

The  number  of  cases  of  fresh  fruit  passed  by  the  Inspectors  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  at  the  various  ports  of  the  State,  during 
1900  and  1901,  isgiveii,  with  particulars,  in  the  following  table  : — 


1801. 

IBOO. 

iBon-t. 

Noot 

V, 

Ko 

Itttal 

So.ct 

D«n^ 

recdred. 

<U««L 

dBa7«L 

d-tro7«i. 

14.£B2 

14.Z6Z 

1080 

i.Tee 

eo* 

Mas 

tfim 

8.908 

1S3 

M 

ZS3 

AllolhM     .. 

343 

» 

SS 

T2 

TMak 

■n.tot 

IJMS 

7.0TO 

S.MT 

«W78 

».M0 

860 

Although  the  increase  from  .'16.572  cases  to  71,702  cases  is 
enormous,  it  will  be  seen,  from  the  return  given  below,  that  local 
fruit-growing,  as  indicated  b;  the  constant  importation  of  large 
coiisignmontfl  of  fruit  trees,  is  neveitheloss  bting  vigorouslj  c&rriBrf 


S....M 

S.— i 

iSt.        ::     : 

Ml 

M^7«7 ; 

6ai3 

ifha-m    ' 

13»7 

l.S»l 

"49 

a>n^ 

»t 

±s» 

'£0M 

riBi 

-»» 

J08 

"aoi 

Uy» 

415 

1.SS7 

1^43 

415 

430 

"55 

Onw 

I5JS7 

lajss 

tin 

PMcfcB 

1'>.«S 

lO^tWS 

3S» 

rten 

4J>14 

9.tS13  . 

issr.' 

Thatt          

i*» 

3L817  , 

97S 

a^Fr^ 

lUHi.* 

TfiOft 

4.730  . 

7^17 

\i.»33 

"i4«3 

OrauMta)    Trm    >nl     1 

Pkots            193»1 

19373  , 

I>28 

AB  Mhn-  TnMt 

3J>6i> 

GJ98 

'■2£3» 

To(mb 

135.659  1 

I3i^n  ; 

35.340  : 

■-M.23J 

TJh"  grt-it  inirfMe.  thprefore,  in  the  qu-tntitU^  of  frwh  fndt 
imported,  can  onK-  be  attnbuted  to  a  rapidly  growing  ronsiiniption 
of  fruit,  due  to  the  preralence  of  more  maMuUe  priee«. 

Fnder  thp  provwions  of  "The  Inseet  Pests  .Act.  189fi,"  power 
is  Tested  in  th"  Department  of  .\griciilture  to  teeom'nfnd  the  appoint- 
ment of  inspectors,  with  power  to  call  upon  the  occupiers  of  orchards, 
vinevards.  nurseries,  or  gardens,  and  notifv  them  to  take  efficient 
measures  for  the  eradication  of  anv  pest,  disease,  or  disorder  with 
which  their  fnirt  trees,  vines,  or  other  i-egetation  are  found  bv  the 
ingpectora  to  be  infectel.  If  Kucb  occupier  then  persists  in  not  corn- 
living  witli  an  order  to  thin  effect,  issued  bv  the  Chief  Inspector, 
the  Department  mav,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Resident  Magistrate, 
carry  out  anv  mea«nres  deemed  necessary,  without  the  consent  of  the 
occupier,  and  at  his  expense. 

OBnOtS    BBRCU^TINO    TOR    IMTORTATION    AND    DiaiSHtUTIOM   OF    VlVK 

CinriNGs.  Buns,  xsv  Gr.u>r9. 

1 .  The  importation  of  nwiteil  grape  Tines  or  grape  vines  th-it 
have  had  their  roots  removed  is  absolutely  prohibited. 

2.  -All  vine  cuttings  imported  shall  be  absolutely  surrendered 
to  the  Chief  Inspector  or  Ijocal  Inspector  at  the  port  of  debarkation 
for  the  purpose  of  being  ijtiarantined,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

.1.  M\  vine  cuttings  import«d  shall  be  quarantined  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  a  period  of  not  lees  than  IS  months, 
nor  longer  than  two  years,  upon  sueh  grounds  as  from  time  to  time 
shall  be  set  apart  by  the  said  Diepartment  by  advertinng  in  the  Oovern- 
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iMiii  Gazette  as  quarantine  stations.  The  consignee,  agent,  or  other 
person  engaged  or  concerned  in  the  importation  of  any  such  vine 
cuttings  aa  aforesaid  shall,  at  the  time  of  dehvering  the  same  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  being  quarantined, 
pay  to  the  Director  of  Agriculture  a  sum  of  2s.  6d.  for  every  100 
cuttings  so  delivered,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  quarantine 
ahalL  upon  taking  delivery  of  his  rooted  vines,  pay  the  further  sum 
of  28.  6d.  for  every  100  rooted  vines  bo  delivered  to  him. 

4.  Any  vine  cuttings  imported  which  are  at  the  time  of  landing, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Inspector  or  Local  Inspector,  affected  with 
insect^  fungi,  blight,  or  other  diseases  injurious  to  grape  vines  or 
other  trees  or  plants  Hhall  be  destroyed  under  the  direction  of  the 
said  Inspector,  and  the  expense  connected  therewith  shall  be  borne 
by,  and  recoverable  from,  the  importer  of  such  vine  cuttitagd. 

3.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  not  be  liable  for  any 
loss  resulting  from  the  destruction  of  any  cuttings  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  paragraphs,  or  hy  reason  of  the  infertility 
of  any  such  cuttings  while  in  or  after  leaving  their  custody  or  whilst 
under  their  control. 

SCHRDULC 

Stait  af  ftti  fo  ht  paid  for  tht  /tupretion  and  Diainfectian  of 
Vint  CuttJoff*  and  Bvd: 

B.    d. 

100  or  lesa  3    e 

Ovsr  100  and  not  more  thka  SOD SO 

Over  SCO  Md  not  mora  thui  1,000  ..     10     0 

Over   1,000— C<a-  enrj  mdditional   1,000  or  pkrt 

thereof  2     6 

ORDBBd  KI'XJULATlNa  THE  DlSlNFBCTION  OF  IMPORTED  TkBSH,    Pl.VNIS, 

OuTHNGa  {other  than  Vines),  Graftb,  Buds,  Seeds.  Pits, 
Scions,  and  Fruito. 

6.  All  fruit,  fruit  trees,  plants,  cuttings,  grafts,  buds,  seeds,  pits, 
or  scions  imported  into  the  ^tate  of  Western  Australia  shall  be  dis- 
charged direct  from  the  ship  or  lighter  into  trucks,  or  as  may  be 

■  ordered  by  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  tor  immediate  removiil  to 
the  disinfecting  sheis,  and  shall  not  be  discharged  upon  any  wharf, 
quay,  jetty,  or  premises  unless  so  ordered  hy  the  Direstor  of  Agricul- 

7.  All  consignees,  agents,  or  other  persona  engaged  or  concerned 
in  the  importation  into  Western  Australia  of  any  fruit,  fruit  trees. 
plant!],  cuttings,  buds  (other  than  vine  cuttings  or  buds),  seeds,  pits. 
or  scions  shall,  within  twenty-four  (24)  hours  after  the  arrival  of  any 
such  fruit,  fruit  trees,  plants,  cuttings,  buds,  seeds,  pita,  or  scions, 
at  the  first  port  or  place  of  debarkation  in  the  St&te  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia, deliver  the  same  to  the  said  Chief  Inspector  or  Local  Inspector, 
and  unpack  and  prepare  them  for  disinfection,  and  in  the  event  of  any 
■uch  consignee  or  his  agent  failing  to  so  deliver  any  such  fruit,  fruit 
trees,  plants,  cuttings,  buds,  seeds,  pits,  or  scions  within  twenty-four 
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as  such  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  under  Section  III.  of  the  Insect 
Pests  Anieudment  Act,  1)498,  is  absolutely  prohibited. 

1 1.  Soil  or  compost  in  pots,  cases,  or  packages,  and  transportable 
mateiial  of  any  land  used  for  packing  or  surrounding  fruit  is  hereby 
prohibited  from  being  removed  from  the  first  port  or  place  of  debarka- 
tion, or  from  being  offered  for  sale,  gift,  distribution,  or  traosportation 
until  the  said  materia!  (unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Director  of 
Agriculture)  has  been  disinfected  by  dipping  the  same  and  keeping 
it  continually  submerged  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  (3)  minutes 
in  boihng  water  containing  in  solution  not  less  than  one  pound  (lib.) 
of  concentrated  potash  to  each  and  every  ten  (10)  gallons  of  water. 

12.  Fruit  cases  containing  vegetables  or  vegetable  matter  other 
than  fruit  imported  into  the  Stat«,  are  also  hereby  required  to  be 
disinfected,  as  per  Order  11,  before  removal  from  the  first  port  or 
place  of  debarkation. 

13.  Any  fruit,  fruit  tre^,  vine  cuttings,  packages,  or  trans- 
portable material  delivered  t^  the  Chief  Inspector  or  Local  Inspector 
for  disinfection,  and  not  disinfected  within  forty-eigth  (48)  kours  by 
reason  of  the  default  of  the  consignee  to  provide  the  necessary  labour 
for  unpacking  and  repacking,  may  be  destroyed  by  the  Chief  Inspector 
or  Local  Inspector. 

SCUEDULK   I. 
Stalf  of  Fan  to  be  charged  for  Irupectton  of  fruit. 

s.  d. 

.itilb»  or  under         2  6 

Ov«r66lbs.an(lni)tmorathaDll21b8 5  0 

Over  112lbs.  uid  not  inora  thftn  2241bi.        7  6 

Over  224]b8.  knd  not  more  thui  336ttM.        10  0 

Over  33filbs.  for  every  additioiul  113lb^  nr  part  thereof  1  0 

SCHEDDL«    It. 

Stale  of  Feat  to  be  paid  for  the  Inepeetioa  of  Tree;  PlanU,  etc.,  of  all 
Deteriptitme   other   than    Vine   CtMlngi, 

25  or  Iraa         16 

Uver  25  and  not  more  thftn  SO 2  6 

Over  50  and  not  more  ttun   100          4  6 

Over  100  and  not  more  than  300        6  6 

Over  200  knd  ntt  more  than  300        7  9 

Over  .100  knd  not  more  th»n  400        9  0 

Over  400  »nd  not  more  th»n  500         10  0 

Over  .WO,  for  every  additional  100  or  pM^  thareof     . .  0  O 

SCHEDIILE   ni. 
Stair  'if  Feet  to  l>e  charged  for  the  Intpeetion  iHtd  Dirinfeetion  of  Oooh- 
herriet,  Hatpberriet,  Straaberriet,  BuBit  net  in  fnrtik,  and  other 
rmatl  plattU  of  a  tUe  itoturr,  at  the  durref  Mil  of  (Ac  ZMreetor 
o/   Kgrieuiture  .- — 

i.    d. 

25  nr  lew         0     It 

(K-er  25  and  not  more  than  SO 13 

OvfT  50  and  not  more  than   100  2     .1 

Over  100  and  not  more  than  200         .13 

Over  200  and  not  more  than  300         40 

Oi-er  .100  and  not  more  than  400        4ft 

Over  400  and  not  more  than  500        ..         .....         ■(    (\io[r 


Over  600,  /or  •very  •ddt'tlnnaJ  100  or  part  Oiaranl  ' 


RbOBTRATION   of   ORCMARIB,   ViKBTARia,   AND   NURSBaHBS. 

14.  The  owner  or  occupier  or  peraoD  in  charge  of  any  orchard, 
garden,  nursery,  vinery,  rineyanl,  or  hothouse,  or  any  land  used  for 
the  purpose  of  growing  or  cultirating  any  plants,  shall  register  tiu 
same  with  the  Director  of  Agriculture  at  Perth,  and  at  the  same 
time  forward  for  registration  fee  the  sum  of  3s.  6d.  for  an  area  of 
one  acre  or  under,  and  the  sum  of  5s.  for  an  area  exceeding  one  acre. 

16.  All  packages  sent  away  from  any  nursery  containing  fruit 
trees,  vines,  or  other  vegetation  intended  for  sale,  distribution,  or 
{pft,  must  be  legibly  marked  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  con- 
signor and  consignee,  and  a  descriptive  invoice  of  the  contents  must 
accompany  same,  together  with  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  such 
contents  have  been  disinfected,  as  may  be  prescribed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  and  are  free  from  insects,  fungi, 
blight,  and  all  other  diseases  attacking  fruit,  fruit  trees,  and  other 
vegetation. 

IG.'  Any  vendor  of  fruit,  grower,  dealer,  or  auctioneer  who 
shall  B^ll,  or  attempt  to  sell,  or  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  any  fruit,  fruit 
trees,  plants,  or  other  vegetation  affected  with  the  codlin  moth,  mussel 
scale,  Queensland  fruit  fly,  the  phoma,  citricarpa,  phylloxera,  the 
San  Jose  or  pernicious  scale,  the  mining  or  chionaspis  scale,  the  wax 
scale,  or  with  internal  parasites,  such  as  the  larvs  of  the  codlin  moth, 
fruit  flies,  or  nematodes,  or  bacterial  diseases,  or  melanose  fungus, 
or  with  any  other  diseases  which  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  declared 
as  such  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  shall  be  liable,  on  conviction,  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  One  hundred  pounds  (£100) ;  and  any  Inspector 
or  other  authorised  person  shall  seize  and  destroy  such  infected  fruit, 
and  the  cost  of  such  seizure  and  destruction  shall  be  at  the  expense 
of  and  recoverable  from  the  person  selling  or  offering  the  said  fruit 
for  sale,  gift,  or  distribution. 

IT.  No  compensation  will  be  paid  for  any  fruit,  fruit  trees, 
plants,  cuttings,  buds,  seeds,  pit«,  scions,  cases,  packages,  or  trans- 
portable material  destroyed  under  these  R^ulations. 

18.  The  use  within  the  State  of  second-hand  fruit  cases,  or 
cases  or  packages  that  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  contained 
fruit,  is  prohibited,  and  the  Chief  Inspector  or  Local  Inspector  may 
order  the  disinfection  of  same,  as  provided  in  Order  11,  or  by  any 
Other  means  that  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  failing  such  disinfection  shall  seise  and 
destroy  same, 

19.  The  forgoing  ordera  do  not  apply  to  any  port  or  part  of 
the  State  of  Western  Australia  North  of  the  26th  parallel  of  South 
latitude. 

20.  The  importation  into  the  State  of  Western  Australia  South 
of  the  2<>th  parallel  of  South  latitude  of    fruit,  fruit  tren.  plants, 
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cuttings,  grafts,  buds,  seede,  pits,  or  edons  is  prohibited  except  through 
the  ports  of  Albany,  Fremantle,  Geraldton,  and  Esperance. 

21.  These  Begulations  came  into  force  on  the  let  day  of  August, 
1902.  and  superseded  those  gaeetted  6th  July,  1901. 

The  ports  of  Albany,  Esperance,  Fremuutle,  and  Gcraldton  hare 
been  appointed  by  the  Agricultural  Department  to  be  quurautiDe 
grounds  where  plants  und  fniit,  and  the  puukageu  cuutainiog  the 
same,  or  with  which  the  same  may  have  come  in  contact,  may  be 
detained  fur  the  purpose  of  being  inspected,  disinfected,  destroyedi 
or  otherwise  disposed  of. 


SpECIiS   OP    FaUlT  OKOWN   JK  THE  STATE. 
A  gnsit  variety  of  fruits  are  grown  In  the  State,  and  in  some  districts 
in  couitiderablB  quantities.    The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the 
principal  species  of  fruit  grown  in  Wcst«rn  Aiiiitralia,  and  the  si 
when  they  ure  ripe  :— 


Loul   NUHL 

StfeoUOo  Mum. 

;              Whm  Ripe. 

a  :: 

Vitis  Vinifwa 

December  to  April 

Pyrus    Halua 

January  to  July 

ut^ge 

CSlrus   AurantJum 

June  ii  October 

Lemon 

(Strug  Li  monum 

Do, 

IW        

IrrSSS""  :;    :: 

December  to  August 

Kg          

Amygdalum  Peraica 

December  to  Hay 

Apricot 

PrunuB  ArmeoiaCB.. 

December  to  Februai? 

Cape  Uocseberry 

Thysalis  BduliB 

All  the  year 

Plum       

Pninua   Domwtica 

JanuWT  to  March 
September  to  October 

Loquat              ..         .. 

MospUua   Jiponica 

Bk^ana 

Husa  Sapientum      .. 

January  to  July 

PUntain 

Do. 

Quince                ..          .. 
Stnwberry 

Pyrua  Cydonia 

February  to  March 

Fragam         

October  to  June 

Melon  {W.ter) 

CucumiBatrullua    .. 

January  to  March 

Melon  (Kock) 

Cucumi.  Melo 

Do 

Ifiilberry 

MoruH    NiBi» 

Do. 

Pomegr»n»te 
Gooseberry 

Punica  Granatum 

February  to  March 

llibes  QroMuIaria     .. 

January 

CurrknU 

Ribea  Nurum 
Ceraiu*  Avium 

Do 

C3ierriee 

Do. 

Almond 

MwpiluH  Germanica 
Paiium           

l^bruary 

Uedlar 

Do. 

Do. 

Olive       ..         '.'.         '.'. 

Olea  RurOHU 
Ribea  N«lertiui 
Riboi  Vilioaus 

June  and  July 

R«Bpl«rry 

De«mber 

BIwkherry 

Do. 

n»M       . 

Pbcenix  Dactylifera 

February  to  May 

W»Ji.,it 

Juglana  RcKia 

March 

CheMnat 

Castanea  Sativ-a 

Do. 

fars.,. 

IHiKpyro*  Kaki 

February  to  April 

Tomato 

Lgrciipenictmi    I<>:u]entum 

Citrus  .lapiinioa 

December  to  May 

a.""     :: 

May 

May  to  Joly 

atrin  Niihilis 

1         D...                    , 

i      1    :      ,    ,v.v.wg  C 
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MoBt  of  the  fniitH  mentiuned  in  the  abore  list,  are  mpuble  of 
.exteodve  productiou,  pwticularly  grapee  and  omngea ;  also  applet 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  apricots,  nectarineB,  etc. ;  whilst  inan^  othcn 
could  be  cultivated  iu  tlioix-  portions  of  the  State  which  muy  be 
found  suitable  to  their  growth. 

EXPERDfENTAL   FaBMS. 

In  order  to  aid  the  farmers  as  much  as  possible  in  the  matter 
ut  testiag  the  value  of  new  kinds  of  pluiits,  and  to  facilitate  the  free 
distribution  of  new  vurietiee  of  seeds,  the  Government  fur  some  years 
past  have  mnintained  a  small  Experimental  Farm  at  Haniel.  on  the 
South-WtsBtem  Railway  line.  For  the  use  of  this  furtu  .seeds  of  all 
kinds  are  obtoinod  and  experimented  with,  when  thutic  that  are 
found  to  be  of  ecouumic  value  are  distributed  amongst  the  twttlers 
in  various  parts  of  the  State.  This  scheme  has  proved  uf  much  value 
to  the  farmers,  but  owing  to  the  limited  extent  of  land  available  at 
the  farm,  the  quantity  of  seed  grown  ia  but  small,  and  insufficient 
to  supply  any  deniund  except  in  quantities  of  a  few  pounds.  This 
difficulty  has  been  recognised  by  the  Qovemment,  as  also  has  the 
necessity  for  carrying  uut  similar  exjieriments  in  other  and  drier 
parts  of  the  State,  and  imder  different  conditions.  With  this  object 
in  view,  two  new  experimental  farms  have  been  recently  established 
on  a  greatly  extended  basis — one  at  Nurrugin,  latuated  on  the  Groat 
Southern  RaiJway,  consisting  of  about  1.000  acres,  and  another,  of 
about  700  acres,  on  the  Chapman  Agricultural  Area,  to  the  North 
of  Gerald tou.  At  these  farms  v^vrious  kinds  of  cereals  will  be 
thoroughly  tested,  anit  those  that  suit  the  district  best  will  be  decided 
on,  and  6eed  in  quuntiti<:s  supplied  to  any  farmer  who  may  want  it. 
Stud  stock  will  also  be  kept  and  bred,  and  the  young  stock  will  be 
sold  annually.  Already  u  start  has  been  made  iu  that  direction, 
and  the  stock  nuw  consists  of  Ayrshire  and  Dexter  Kerry  cattle. 
Clydesdale  horses,  Shropshire  sheep.  Angora  goats,  and  various  Idndt! 
of  poiJtry.  including  American  bronze  turkeys.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  students  who  wish  to  learn  practical  farming  being 
received  on  easy  terms,  and  for  sound  instruction  being  given  U> 
them  in  all  kinds  of  farm  work,  both  in  practice  and  theory,  including 
the  use  of  the  various  imploraonta  employed  on  the  farm. 

Cultivation  and  Crop   Rcnmifs    fob   thk   Ykae  endbd 
28ts   Februabt,  1903. 
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10-67 

Oatfl 

16 -as 

3,783 

46.266 

12-23 

Dn-  B«uiB 

14-69 
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Cultivation  and  Crop  Ektwrmo.  btc. 

*^S* 

TMd. 

Ann« 

Bnriwta. 

BuUk 

nry  Peaa 

379 

13-6S 

FoUtOM          

a,0S4 

6.4B8 

3-11 

All  otbsr  Hoot  Croin 

130 

674 

6- IS 

Ebr  of  aU  Unda              

105,791 

vi««{S^^^tiv6    ,.    ..    :.    :. 

2,844 

-iSfi^ 

«S4 

6,872 

837 

.411  other  Crop« 

272 

Totd  iMod  under  Crop             

229,992 

11JS39 

Total  Are*  in  CultivMion            

ni2,24C 

Po33iBiuTies  OF  Tropical  AaiucuLTURe  in  thb  Nor';We8t. 
The  Beaqlb  Bay  Mission  Experiments. 

B»  Daitt  U.  Batm. 

la  1897,  Mr.  R.  Helms,  who,  at  that  time,  waa  Biologiat  to  tha 
Department  of  Agriculture,  made  a  visit  to  East  RimWIey,  and, 
in  an  extensive  report,  gave  a  most  graphic  account  of  the  po38ibilitie§ 
of  tropical  cultivation, 

In  order  to  furnish  a  true  report  of  the  prospects  and  work  of 
the  Trsppial  Mission  at  Beagle  Bay,  in  September,  1900,  by  the  kindly 
invitation  of  Bishop  Gibney.  I  accompanied  him  and  the  Very  Rev. 
L.  M.  Martellt  to  the  Mission,  which  is  situated  some  1,600  mile§ 
due  North  of  Perth.  The  Mission  having  been  started  about  ten 
years  ago,  it  may  be  of  intemt  to  the  advocates  of  tropical  agriculture 
to  be  made  aware  of  the  results  of  the  missionaries'  labours  In  the 
growth  of  fruits,  cereals,  etc. 

About  75  acres  of  land  surrounding  the  Mission  had  been 
cleared  for  cultivation,  and  upon  this  land  the  experimenW  were 
carried  out,  and  with  what  succms  will  be  seen  below. 

Seeds  and  plants  were  obtained  from  Europe,  Singapore,  and 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  this  State.  These  www  oarrfu" 
planted,  and  the  reeulu  are  highly  satisfactory. '  '-         '->v".'\;li. 


Baoan^s,  oa  being  the  moat  succesaful  of  all  the  fruite  grown,  claim 
first  atteatioD.  1  counted  upwards  of  S,000  plants  and  shoots,  all 
the  grown  plante  fruit-bearing.  The  Abbot  Informed  me  that  he 
had  13  rarieties  of  this  plant,  all  in  the  highest  state  of  excellence, 
some  of  the  plants  bding  upwards  of  15  feet  in  height.  I  tostud  many 
of  these  bananas,  the  delicate  and  luscious  flavour  of  most  of  them 
being  perfectly  delicious.  The  gardens  in  which  they  are  grown  are 
marked  out  in  spaces  about  15  feet  apart,  and  trenched  between 
every  two  rows.  As  there  are  numerous  springs  in  the  gardens, 
a  constant  stream  of  water  flows  through  the  trenches.  In  the  earUer 
stages  of  their  growth,  vegetables  are  sown  between  the  rows,  but 
as  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  bear  fruit,  the  space  between  is  left  clear. 

The  trees  are  very  prolific;  on  one  bunch  alone  Father  MarteUi 
counted  IHO  bananas,  and  that  number,  I  was  told,  was  by  no  means 
imuBUol.  Altogether,  banana  culture  is  one  of  tbc  chief  suoceeses 
at  the  Mission. 

Fifty-two  coonaiiut  trees  had  been  planted,  but  as  these  trees 
take  from  eight  to  t^n  years  to  attain  maturity,  only  three  were  fruit 
bearing.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  opening  the  flrst  cocoanut  grown 
at  the  Mission,  and  ftund  it  an  excellent  specimen  of  what  promises 
to  eventually  become  a  very  lucrative  industry.  I  do  not  myself 
think  there  is  sufficient  space  left  between  the  uocoanut  trees,  and 
this  may,  as  they  grow  up.  materially  affect  the  fruit-bearing  capacity 
of  some  of  tfaose  planted  about  six  years  ago,  but  at  present  all  the 
trees  are  h«dthy  and  took  most  promisiug. 

The  date  trees,  60  in  number,  were  planted  about  the  same  time 
a^  the  cocoanuts.  and  as  they  also  take  eight  or  nine  years  to  come  to 
matinity,  seven  only  were  then  fniit-Hearing.  I  believe  that  date 
trees  should  be  planted  in  groups,  as  the  male  and  female  flowers 
are  developed  on  Be[)anite  treee.  The  date  fruit  hod  nut  come  to 
maturity  during  my  stay  at  the  Mission,  though  it  looked  strong 
and  healthy,  so  I  was  then  doubtful  whether  it  would  ever  arrive 
ut  full  fi'iiitiun,  as  in  the  caae  of  a  male  tree  not  being  present,  the 
female  would  not  be  fertilixed.  and  the  fruit  conaequeiltly  would  nut 
mature,  but  would  drop  off  without  getting  thoroughly  ripe.  I 
have  since  heard,  however,  from  the  present  Superior,  that  the 
fruit  had  liuly  ripened,  and  was  of  excellent  flavour. 

Pineapples  were  growing  successfully,  and  many  of  them  were 
ripening  at  the  time  of  our  departure  from  Beagle  Bay. 

Of  fig  trees  there  were  not  many  growing — about  20— but  all  were 
carrying  fruit ;  and  there  were  six  young  orange  trees  doing  very  well. 

The  castor-oil  plant  grows  abundantly,  and  Father  Martelli, 
who  spent  many  years  in  India,  states  that  the  seeds  obtained  at 
the  Mission  are  equal  to  the  Indian  product,  so  that  this  oil  may  some 
day  become  an  important  article  of  commerce 

The  pouegranatti  trees  were  flourishing,  also  the  papaw,  the 
fruit  of  whi^  is  most  delicious.    When  green,  this  fruit  can  be  used 


aa  a  vegetable  for  soups,  etc  ;  it  is  tben  aot  unlike  the  marrow  io 
Savour. 

Rock  and  water-melons  grow  in  abundanoe  ;  the  Gape  gooseberry 
thrives  wonderfully  well ;  BugaiH»uie  and  sorghum  are  also  grown, 
and  are  highly  aucoMafuL  A  very  {deasaut  drink,  which  I  called 
"  Beagle  Bay  Beer,'  is  made  from  the  cane,  sugar  and  water  being 
the  only  other  ingredients,  makiog  a  good  thirst-quenching  bererage. 
Tbe  Borghum  ia  principally  used  for  horeea  and  poultry  feed,  but  in 
future  it  may  possibly  be  grown  in  aufiicieat  quantity  to  take  the 
place  '>f  rice  at  times  as  u  food  for  the  mitivos,  the  absence  of  proper 
m»chinery  for  crushing,  etc.,  alone  preventing  its  being  'Vnore 
extensively  cultivated. 

Rice  haa  been  sown  in  the  swamp  lands,  and,  when  practical 
men  take  its  cultivation  in  hand,  will  go  far  towards  making  the 
Missbn  self-supporting,  as  the  food  of  the  natives  conaist«  mainly 
of  rice  and  pumpkins. 

The  specimens  of  arrowroot  which  J  brought  with  me  from 
Beagle  Bay  were  pronounced  by  a  Queensland  expert  to  be  better 
thait  the  best  grown  in  that  Stale.  The  need  of  machinery  for  its 
manufacturo  is  the  only  reason  why  it  is  not  more  extensively  planted, 
it  having  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  ?oil  \s  eminently  suited 
for  the  growth  of  this  plant. 

Tobacco-growing  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  obtaina  at  present 
will  also  be  undertaken  aa  soon  as  an  expert  in  its  growth  and  curing 
arrives  from  Europe.  At  present  it  is  grown  in  small  quantities, 
but  has  not  been  manufactured  into  the  finished  article,  owing,  t 
understand,  to  the  fact  that  rum  is  required  in  some  stages  of  its 
manufacture,  and  there  were  no  means  of  making  rum  at  the  Mission. 

As  regarda  vegetables.  Beagle  Bay  might  be  called  a  Ohinaman'a 
paradiae.  Firstly,  1  must  take  the  English  potatoes,  which  arc  aa 
good  as  any  I  haveeaten  in  England  or  Ireland — large,  well-developed, 
fine  ~  floury  '  potatoes,  which  will  easily  find  a  market  in  the  various 
towns  along  the  coast,  where  now,  at  most  of  the  hotels  in  the  Nor'- 
W«t.  you  are  given  a  Singapore  product,  misnamed  potato,  al)out 
the  aiae  of  a  marble,  waxy  and  unpalatable. 

Large  sweet  potatoes,  ~  taro "  (an  excellent  kind  of  vegetable, 
somewhat  resembling  the  potato,  and  growing  in  the  garden  trenches), 
pumpkina,  cabbages,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  chillies,  cucumbera,  onions, 
eschalots,  peas,  beans  (one  long  variety  measuring  about  a  yard 
in  length,  not  the  seven  years'  bean,  I  am  tdd,  but  another), 
radishes,  carrola.  and  parsnips — all  these  grow  abundantly,  and  are 
the  best  of  their  kind.  Many  of  the  pearling  boats  oome  regulaHy 
into  Beagle  Bay  in  order  to  obtain  a  supply  of  these  vegeUblei. 

The  district  is  well  timbered,  cajeput  being  the  principal  variety. 
Thifl  tree  ivaitts  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  (not  excepting 
jamhl  (he  mvages  of  the  white  ant.  and  has  been  extensively  used 
in  the  Monastery  buildings.     Eucalyptus,  ncacia,  hanksia,  paper  hark 


ti-tree,  apd  a  treo  the  natives  call  '  kurni-burrH.''  which  has  lugr 
■eed-poda,  the  seeds  rivnlling  almoads  ia  flarour— all  these  trees  gnw 
in  the  diatrict.  Occasionally,  but  not  often,  a  "  wUly-wiUy  "  Ywti 
the  Mission  ;  but  the  country  being  so  well  and  thickly  timbend, 
the  sturms  usually  experienced  are  neither  frequent  nor  dtetruetiwe. 

At  Disaster  Bny  the  monies  haTti  planted  some  bambooa  <rf  an 
Indian  species;  those  I  saw  growing  were  from  12  to  16  feet  in 
height. 

Some  seeds  of  the  Kicksia  Africana.  a  species  of  rubber  tree, 
were  sent  to  the  Mission,  for  experimental  purposes,  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  but  I  did  not  hear  of  their  having  been  idanted. 
nor  of  their  ever  having  been  received.  They  may  have  been  lot 
in  transit,  or  they  may  have  been  recdred  just  at  the  time  aorae  of 
the  monks  were  leaving  for  Europe,  when  those  who  filled  their  pUces 
probably  overlooked  the  packet.  An  experiment  with  any  species 
of  Ficiis  elasticus  is,  howevei',  well  worth  trying,  in  view  uf  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  the  reckless  destruction  of  rubber-producing  trees  in 
their  native  homes,  rubber  is  yearly  becoming  more  scarce  and 
valuable,  at  a  time  when  an  unprecedented  use  is  being  made  of  it 
for  the  wheel  tyros  of  bicycleS;  motor  cars,  carnages,  etc. 

There  are  about  a  thousand  head  of  cattle  on  the  Mission  run, 
and  I  noticed  that  those  occupying  the  marsh  lands  were  fatter  and 
much  better  looking  than  the  herd  that  keep  to  the  "pindan.'  or 
bush  lying  between  Beagle  Bay  and  Disaster  Bay.  within  the  .Mission 
reserve.  The  working  bnllocks  would  take  a  pri^e  at  any  show  in 
the  Suted. 

The  country  does  not  seem  at  oU  suitable  for  she«p,  all  those 
on  the  Mission  land  being  very  poor  and  weedy,  and  not  averaging 
above  .lOlbs.  in  weight,  anil  with  very  scanty  wix>l.  As  thei-e  is 
plenty  of  food  anil  water,  it  must  foUow  that  either  the  quality  of  the 
grass  is  unsuitable  for  sheep,  or  the  conditions  of  the  climate  do  not 
admit  of  sheep  thriving  in  these  parts. 

Horses  do  not  seem  to  fare  well  either,  us  many  losses  have 
been  sustained  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  a  poison  plant,  which 
causes  rnueli  mortahty  among  thrm.  The  monks  have  now  planted 
several  acres  of  couch  grasd  for  horse  paddocks,  and  by  this  means, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  mitigated  the  risk.  I  have  been  told  that  the  first 
and  succeeding  generations  of  horses  bom  on  the  place  successfully 
resist  the  poisonous  gmsse:*.  imd  become  hurdy  uid  strong.  Timor 
ponies  seem  to  thrive  best. 

A  species  of  wild  bee,  stingless,  and  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
house  fly,  builds  its  nest  in  the  piped  branches  of  the  whit.e  gum,  and 
collects  a  most  delicious  honey,  which  has  a  very  curious  and  attractive 
flavour,  but  is  totally  unlike  any  other  wild  honey  that  I  have  ever 
eaten.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  the  nests  of  these  little  insects,  the 
opening  being  so  smalL  The  manner  in  which  the  natives  discover 
them  is  by  looking  on  the  ground  nndemeath  (he  tree  for  any  dead 
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bees  tliat  may  have  fallen  out  of  the  nest,  and  as  the  bees  are  very 
very  small,  the  native  has  to  kneel  down  and  look  closely  among  the 
grass  and  dead  leaves  until  he  finds  what  he  la  seeking,  when  the 
branch  containing  the  nest  is  cut  down,  and  the  honey,  bees,  and 
wax  eaten  holus  bolus. 

One  of  the  greatest  blessings  in  and  around  Beagle  Bay  in  the 
abundance  of  the  water  supply.  There  are  no  watercourses,  but 
numerous  springs  are  to  be  found.  Between  the  two  bays.  Beagle 
and  Disaster,  the  country  is  almost  level,  only  dotted  here  and  there 
with  curious  little  mounds  covered  with  screw-palms  and  acacia. 
These  mounds  are  really  springs,  where  the  water,  having  forced  its 
way  from  some  subterranean  source,  has  ultimately  found  an  outlet 
I  did  not  find  any  of  these  springs  fuither  than  ftiteen  miles  inland 
from  the  coast.  Many  of  the  springs  have  been  opened  out,  and 
troughs  fixed  around  them  for  the  use  of  the  stock.  The  water  in  them 
is  constantly  in  motion,  and  always  keeps  a  certain  level,  so,  naturally, 
when  the  troughs  are  placed  iti  a  position  slightly  below  the  level  of  the 
wells,  the  water  flows  into  them,  and  they  are  always  kept  filled  by  the 
overflow  from  the  well.  In  this  way  the  water  in  the  trenches  ifl 
kept  continually  in  motion,  and  the  banana  and  other  gardens  are 
"  supplied  with  fresh  water  daily."  There  are,  I  may  ri)ention.  in- 
cluding tile  "  banann  nursery,"  four  gardens  attached  to  the 
Monastery. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  account  of  the  productive  qualities 
of  Beagle  Bay  what  facilities  and  inducements  there  are  for  entei^ 
prising  settlers  to  try  their  fortune  in  that  part  of  the  Nor'-West. 
That  the  climate  is  trying,  I  admit ;  still,  it  is  livable.  I  was  up  there 
during  some  of  the  worst  months — August  to  the  end  of  NoTeniber — 
and  in  the  latter  pnrt  of  my  stay  the  thermometer  at  times  registered 
110*  Fab.  in  the  Bliadn;  hut  winds  also  occasiooHlly  aggraval«d  the 
heat,  whilst  on  some  days  again  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind.  In 
spite  of  these  temporary  inconveniences,  however,  I  was  always  abfe 
to  endure  the  heal,  and  pursue  my  daily  work. 


2.— PASTORAL. 

(Bv  Aim.  Craaford,  AcUnt  Dinetor  of  AgriatUurf.) 

Till!  opportunities  otfering  in  connection  with  the  pastoral 
industry  in  Western  Australia  are  very  considerable,  aa  up  to  the 
present  time  comparatively  little  has  been  done  towards  Its  develop- 
ment as  one  of  the  principal  of  the  numerous  and  vast  reeources  of 
the  State.  .\  large  extent  of  gracing  land  has  been  taken  up  in 
the  Kimberley.  Ashburton,  Gascoyne,  Ksperance,  and  Eucia  districts 
but  as  yet  the  huldings  are  invariably  understocked.    This  latt«r 


remark  more  particularly'  appllea  to  the  Kimberley  diviaon,  from 
vhence  the  priDOipal  local  cattle  supplies  are  at  preseQt  chiefly  drawn ; 
and  Uhti)  more  breeding  cattle  are  introduced,  with  a  view  to  adjusting 
the  quantity  of  stock  to  the  carrying  capacity  o(  the  country,  ao  long 
will  these  districts,  with  their  immeoae  possibilities,  remain  in  an 
undeveloped  state.  The  greater  portion  of  the  Kimberley  counlrt 
consists  of  strong,  highly  productive  soils,  and  the  heavy  tropical  mins, 
combined  with  the  warm  cJim&tic  conditions,  induce  a  most  abundant 
growth  of  pasture.  Through  being  under-stocked,  and  consequentiv 
not  held  in  check,  these  grasses  eventually  become  coarse  and  itniit 
for  cattle ;  but  if  the  Kimberley  country  carried  its  full  capacity  of 
stock,  a  sweeter  and  more  succulent  growth  of  pasture  would  naturally 
obtain,  and  the  industry  generally  would  be  materially  benefited 
The  cattle  industry  is  rapidly  advancing  in  importance,  but  there  is 
still  ample  scope  for  the  further  investment  of  capital  This  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  ymr  1901  nearly  £200,000  wa.i 
paid  away  to  the  Eastern  States  to  supplement  the  local  meat  supply. 
In  the  following  table  the  figures  relating  to  animals  imported  for 
■lauKbter  speak  for  themselves : — 

Valus. 

Outle        ..        .        11.964        „         124.458 
ShMp        .         _         70,099        ..  67,236 

Kgs  .         _  3,14B        ..  3,922 


An  effort  ia  now  being  made  by  Kimberley  cattle-breeders  to 
secure  a  greater  portion  of  the  local  trade,  but  the  prices  offering  for 
marketable  beef  up  to  the  present  have  been  so  tempting  that  uny- 
thing,  whether  suitable  for  slaughter  or  not,  has  hitherto  gone  to  the 
knife,  and  thus,  unfortunately,  the  increased  stocking  of  the  runs, 
which  is  so  urgently  juat  now  required,  has  been  prevented. 

The  local  demand  for  live  stock  of  all  descriptions  being  so  stroiii;, 
there  is.  as  would  be  expected,  practically  no  export  trade,  but  the 
appended  tabulat«d  statement  indicates  what  little  il<);.'3  exLst  in  this 
connection : — 
Rettim  showing  the  Number  and  Value  of  Exports  of  certain 
Live  Stock,  1893-1901. 
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The  country  moet  suitable  for  sheep  hea  South- West  of  the  Kim- 
berley  District,  aud  extends,  following  the  contour  of  the  coastline 
to  the  South-Eastem  extremitv,  over  all  that  portion  of  the  country 
where  the  food  and  water  supply  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
required.  Yet  oyer  this  vast  stretch  of  territory  there  were  in  1901 
only  2,625,855  head  of  sfaeep,  the  returns,  however,  showing  a 
progressive  movement  when  compared  with  the  statistics  uf  previous 
years.  But  a  better  comparison  can  be  made  from  the  following 
figures: — 

Belum  showing  Number  of  Live  Stock  in  the  State  from  1892  to  1901. 


It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  decade,  1892-1901,  there  was 
an  increase  in  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  respectively,  of  3S.737, 
235,661.  940,355,  and  36,635. 

The  distribution  of  Live  Stock  within  the  Electoral  Provinces 
is  as  follows  : — 


Distribution  of  Live  Stock  in  the  State  at  the  end  of  1901. 
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CkUle. 
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720 
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.\n  exominiition  of  the  following  figures  relating  to  the 
tion  of  live  stock  into  Western  Australia  during  ten  years 
Ample  evidence  of  the  defiuency  of  Che  local  supply. 
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All  stock  imported  into  Western  Australia  from  the  Australian 
States  and  New  Zealand  must  be  accompanied  by  the  certificate 
of  a  qualified  Government  inspector,  and  the  declaration  of  the  owner, 
or  breeder,  that  they  have  been  free  from  disease,  and  free  from  con- 
tact with  diseased  cattle,  for  the  three  months  preceding  shipment.  In 
addition  to  these  provisions,  cattle  (except  for  slaughter)  undergo 
30  days'  quarantine,  and  camels  40  days,  on  arrival.  Stock  may  be 
introduced  by  land  from  South  Australia,  by  the  road  which  crosses 
the  border  about  eight  miles  North-E^t  of  Eucia,  or  in  that  portion 
of  the  Kimberley  District  East  of  the  127th  meridian  of  longitude,  at 
the  following  places:— Cockatoo  Springs,  Newry,  or  at  the  point 
on  the  border  line  of  the  two  States  where  the  Negri  River  crosses. 
Cuttle  BO  introduced  must  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of  health, 
made  by  the  owner  or  breeder,  immediately  prior  to  their  leaving  for 
Western  Australia.  Quarantine  stations  for  stock  are  temporarily 
jlcclared  by  the  Governor  in  Council  as  required. 

Pigs,  Poultry,  \sd  Bees. 

For  a  more  genera!  recognition  of  the  importance  of  and  special 
attention  to  what  may  l>e  termed  the  minor  industries  of  the  farm, 
sTicb  as  pig-keeping,  l)t*-keeping.  and  poultry- raising,  this  State  offers 
unusual  inducements,  as  the  prices  to  be  obtained  in  connection  with 
these  industries  are  such  a.i  would  prove  most  remunerative.  It 
may  1>e  said  that  practically  speaking  there  is  no  ham.  bacon,  nr  lard 
produced  in  the  State,  almost  all  the  pigs  killed  being  used  for  pork. 
The  amount  of  money  sent  out  of  this  State  for  pig  products  is  over 
flOO.nOO  annually.  The  demand  for  pork  keeps  on  increasing  to 
such  an  ext^-nt  that  there  are  no  pigs  to  spare  for  curing,  as  even  the 
pork  supply  scarcely  equals  the  demand.  Pig-farming,  comWned 
with  poult I'v-farming.  is  generally  recognised  as  one  of  the  most 
H'munerative  industrira  at  the  present  time.  It  has  also  this 
adviLntage,  that  only  a  small  area  of  land  is  nece8.wry  to  carry  it  on, 
and  the  work  is  not  heavy  or  laborious.  To  those  who  thoroughly 
understand  poultry-breeding,  this  State  offers  unetjualled  advantages, 
an  enormous  iinantitics  of  eggs  are  importtnl  yearly,  and  many  parts 
oi  the  land  coiild  not  he  equ^dled  for  reiiring  poultry.  Turkeys  cost 
almost  nothing  to  keep  if  they  have  the  free  run  of  timber  or  scrub 
lands,  and  they  will  rear  tlieir  chicks,  if  not  interfered  with,  far  more 
iUcc^sfully  than  they  wouM  if  given  the  closest  attention.  On  some 
larms  iis  many  as  2fJ0  young  turkeys  are-  bred  every  yeiir.  the  hirdi 
licing  all')wcd  the  free  range  of  the  hush,  and  to  rear  their  young 
(Ki-msclvps  in  a  practically  wild  state. 

So  far  as  iMic-kceping  Is  concerned,  in  suitable  districts  the  average 
yields  per  hive  arc  extremely  satisfactory  :  an  average  of  over  .300 
pounds  per  hive  has  been  obtained  in  one  apiary  of  over  100  hives, 
and  over  GOO  pounds  has  been  obtained  from  a  single  hive  in  one 


BoasoD.  The  quality  of  the  honey  obtained  from  the  red  goat  « 
baakeia  trees,  which  are  the  chief  sources  of  supply,  is  very  nigh,  (k  I 
honey  having  a  flavour  resembling  the  clover  honey  of  the  old  oountiT'  I 
For  some  years  the  wax  moth  almost  decimated  the  bees  in  the  State;  I 
but  this  has  been  overcome  by  the  general  introduction  of  the  Liguriu  1 
bees,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  feared  from  that  source  n 

The  numbers  of  the  principal  kinds  of  poultry  in  the  Stat«  is  ' 
the  years  1896  to  1901  are  shown  below  ^— 


•1896. 

•1897. 

•189S. 

•18OT. 

•1900, 

..««. 

Turkeys    .. 

te    :; 

Ducks 

3.663 

2,099 
181,430 
16,821 

3,619 

2,226 

230,843 

23,306 

4,723 

2,421 

287.018 

32,221 

6,316 
2,623 

304,794 
36.724 

9,071 

3.441 

319.383 

41,112 

'iS 

318^6 

Total.. 

203,913 

259.9U3 

296,333 

350,267 

373,007 

373,733 

•  The  retunu  ue  compUed  Ironi  the  Indiutili]  Stitbtla  SchedulM.  » 
4  poulUr  in  toviu  ind  TilligE*  ue  not  compcUsd  bj  Uie  Act  to  lupplT  U 
Icuna,  thenron.  fdl  ihut  ol  Chs  utiul  Dumbor  of  poultiy  In  Ihe  aui 


The  increase  in  the  supply  of  poultry  in  the  State,  although  a 
substantial  one  during  the  period  of  five  years,  in  not  commensurate 
with  the  demand,  as  is  shown  by  the  imports  of  poultry,  both  alive 
and  dead  (included  in  the  Import  Values  of  Farmyard  and  Duiry 
Produce),  which  amounted  to  £2,152  in  1901,  the  total  value  of 
poultry  imported  for  the  five  years  ended  31st  December.  1901.  being 
£15,337.     These  figures  speak  for  themselves. 


Rbtubns  for  1902. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1902,  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  State 
was  2,704,880  ;  that  of  dairy  milch  cows,  24,324  ;  of  other  cattle. 
412,812  ;  horses,  80.158  ;  pigs.  52,883.  The  quantity  of  butter  made 
during  the  year  was  321,462lbs;  that  of  cheese  made.  1,592lbs;  of 
bacon  and  ham'ra.ade,  24G.8271b8. 


Stock    Routes. 

From  Notet  itipplxed  fry  DaUjt  M.  Balm. 

As  the  Northern  districts  are  more  particularly  suited  to.  and 
utilised  for.  the  purposes  of  the  pastoral  industry,  the  question  of 
stock  routes  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  in  that  portion  of  the 
State  of  which  Kimberley  forms  the  Northern  and  the  .Murchison 
the  Southern  extremity.  On  this  subject  some  valuable  notes  have 
been  supplied  by  Mrs.  Daisy  M.  Bates,  who  courageously  teste;!  the 
conditions  of  the  routes  by  actual  personal  experience. 
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On  the  23rd  of  April,  1902,  Mrs.  Bates  started,  on  horseback, 
for  her  long  ride  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred  miles  from  Roebuck 
Plains,  eighteen  miles  beyond  Broome,  with  770  head  of  cattle,  their 
destination  being  Peak  Hill,  on  the  Murchisoni 

Her  object  in  travelling  personally  with  her  cattle  was  to  test 
the  capacity  of  the  wells  on  the  Kim  berley- Mure  bison  stock  route 
for  watering  a  large  mob,  the  mob  which  she  accompanied  being 
the  largest  that  ever  travelled  down  in  one  lot  from  Kimberley. 

Unfortunately,  only  one  well  throughout  the  entire  route  (Wallal 
well)  was  capable  of  watering  the  whole  number.  Therefore,  on 
arriving  at  the  junction  of  the  DeGrey  and  Shaw  rivers,  the  cattle 
were  taken  off  "  the  stock  route"  and  travelled  up  the  Shaw,  then 
along  Christmas  Creek  and  Fortescue  Itiver,  and  on  through  the 
Opiithalmia  Ranges  into  Ethel  Creek,  one  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
Fortescue.  The  journey  was  so  severe  on  the  cattle,  owing  to  the 
bad  state  of  the  wells,  that  six  mouths  were  occupied  in  bringing 
them  from  Roebuck  Plains  to  Ethel  Gorge;  whilst  the  necessity 
for  turning  ofT  the  stock  route  at  the  DeGrey  junction,  and  travel- 
ling them  up  the  Shaw,  re-iulted  in  the  death  of  over  twenty 
through  poison,  and  also  in  lameness  in  many  of  the  marsh-bred 
cattle,  whose  feet  became  very  tender  in  the  stony  country  that  lay, 
with  few  intervals,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Shaw  and  Ethel  Gorge. 
It  was  therefore  not  considered  advisable,  owing  to  the  near  approach 
of  summer,  to  continue  travelling  the  cattle  towards  their  final 
destination.  Peak  Hill,  the  six  months'  journey  having  made  most  of 
them  "  leg  weary."  Many  lame  ones  had  to  be  left  behind  at  the 
various  stations  en  route,  and  it  was  consequently  decided  to  rest 
them  during  the  summer  months  at  Glencarrick,  Mrs.  Bates'  run 
on  the  Ethel,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Peak  Hill, 
where  both  good  food  and  water  abounded.  Starting  from  Roebuck 
Plains,  through  Thangoo  and  Yardagarra  stations,  well-grassed 
pluins  were  traversed.  Then  "  pindan  "  bush,  and  broken  country 
of  ironstone  and  sandstone  formation  and  dense  curly-bark  wattle 
scrub  were  negotiated,  until  the  Ninety-mile  Beach  was  reached. 
Water  was,  however,  difficult  to  obtain  from  the  very  start.  The 
grass  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ninety-mile  Beacli,  although 
app'irently  green  and  nourishing,  was  very  poor  herbage,  rankly 
springing  from  rotten  soil,  and  with  not  sufficient  sustenance  in 
•it  for  cither  cattle  or  horses.  .\8  all  the  wells  on  the  Ninety-mile 
were  out  of  repair,  the  cattle  suffered  much  in  their  journey  over 
it.  at  onti  time  being  five  days  without  water.  Seven  died  at  this 
perioci  fn>m  thirst.  There  is  no  timber  of  any  kind  along  the 
Ninety-Mile  Bench  until  within  a  few  miles  of  Wallal,  where  the  only 
good  well  on  the  n»ute  was  found.  The  pasturage  improves  slightly 
afler  Wallal  is  piissed,  but  a  number  of  settlers,  who  had  tiken  up  the 
country  at  various  times,  have  Ifccn  obliged  to  abandon  it  owing 
to  the  uon-nutritive    quality    of  the  herbiige,  and  heticc   t,hie.v«i  ■& 
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now  no  settlement  until  Pardu  Creek  is  reached.  A  good  deal 
of  broken  country,  with  patches  of  cajeput  and  wattle  scrub,  is  met 
with  between  Wallal  and  Pardii.  At  the  latter  place  a  large  area  of 
poison  country  has  to  be  passed  through,  between  the  Illareen  Hills, 
before  the  Shaw  River  can  be  reached.  Twenty  cattle  died  from 
poison  eaten  at  this  place,  and  a  mob  of  200  bullocks,  travelling  down 
afterwards,  loet  fifteen  of  their  number  through  pdson  here. 

About  thirty  miles  from  Pardu  Creek,  crossing  the  DeGrey  River 
at  a  point  some  distance  below  A.  Edgar's  DeUiey  Station,  the  Shaw 
was  struck,  and  then  the  cattle  travelled  along  splendidly-graaaed 
river  flats  for  some  twenty  odd  miles,  when  they  entered  stony  and 
hilly  country,  with  "  pockets "  (i.e.,  flats)  at  irregular  intervals.  The 
mob  had  now  to  take  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  depending  for  food  on 
the  shrubs  that  grew  on  the  banks  and  on  the  pockets  between  the 
hills,  water  being  obtained  from  pools  under  the  banks.  The  liills 
continued  to  rise  higher  and  the  river  bed  became  narrower  as  the 
Gorge  was  approached,  and  food  became  scarcer  and  scarcer  owing 
to  the  absence  of  banks,  the  brown  granite  hills  falling  sheer  down 
into  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  Gorge  was  passed  at  a  point  some 
twelve  miles  below  thn  Cooglegong  River,  close  to  where  the  tin 
mines  are  situated,  and  stony  country  was  again  traversed,  but 
fortunately  with  good  patches  of  grass  on  the  "  islands  "  in  the  Shaw. 
The  cattle  then  travelled  along  the  river  bed.  past  the  Black  Range, 
until  they  came  1«  a  point  twelve  miles  beyond  Bamboo  Springs, 
where  the  ta^^t  pool  in  the  Shaw  was  reached,  when  they  were 
turned  towards  the  Roy  Hill  Station  on  the  Fortescue.  The 
Fortescue  has  very  little  actual  "  channel  *  here,  and  spreads  over  a 
very  considerable  extent  of  country  in  flood  time.  The  Queensland 
blue  bush,  a  very  succulent  fodder  for  stock  of  all  kinds,  has  obtained 
a  good  hold  at  Roy  Hill,  and  as  it  only  flourishes  in  country  which 
is  annually  flooded,  this  is  one  of  the  very  few  places  in  Western 
Australia  where  it  seems  to  grow  plentifiillj'. 

Ethel  Creek  Station,  twenty  miles  beyond  Roy  Hill,  and  about 
120  miles  from  the  NuUagine,  has  six  excellent  wind-mills  on  it,  and 
between  this  place  and  Ethel  Gorge  two  very  deep  wells  have  been 
sunk,  130ft.  and  17.5ft.  in  depth.  Forty  miles  from  Ethel  Creek 
Station  the  Ophthalmia  Ranges  are  entered,  and  at  Ethel  Gorge, 
the  only  route  through  the  ranges,  there  is  a  permanent  pool  of  ver^ 
good  water.  Between  the  Gorge  and  the  Divide  (on  the  other  aide 
of  which  the  Ashburton  takes  its  rise)  there  is  some  very  good  country, 
consisting  of  mulga  flats  running  East  and  West,  with  good  water 
obtainable  at  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  On  the  25n)  October, 
this  point  was  reached,  and  the  cattle  were  settled  down  for  the 
summer  months. 

The  new  Davis  stock  route  runs  live  miles  l-iast  of  Glencarrick 
and  fifteen  from  the  Gorge,  and  when  the  wells  between  Wallal  and 


Eel  Creek  and  between  the  head  of  the  Davis  River  and  Peak  Hill 
are  completed,  the  Kimber ley- Peak  Hill  stock  route  will  be  consider- 
ably shortened. 

The  species  of  timber  met  with  on  the  route  followed  comprised 
blood  wood,  beef  wood,  jam  wood,  box  wood,  cajepiit,  yeelbah,  flood 
gum,  blue  gum,  miilga,  and  a  few  baobab  and  kiirrajong  trees,  and 
many  species  of  wattle.  A  kind  of  scrub  called  "  poverty  bush  "  is 
spreading  to  a  great  extent  in  varioua  parts  of  the  Nor'-West,  and 
threatens  to  become  almost  as  great  a  nuisance  as  Bathurst  burr. 
It  is  useless  for  fodder,  and  no  other  herbage  will  grow  near  it. 

Mrs.  Bates  has  suggested  another  and  even  more  direct  route 
than  the  Davis  stock  route  as  equally  feasible  for  stock  travelling. 
This  route  would  come  direct  from  the  Fitiroy  River,  down  Jurgurra 
Creek,  and  across  country  to  the  Oahover.  The  country  between 
would  require  examination  by  some  capable  stockman,  but  several 
prospectors  who  have  traversed  the  greater  portion  of  it  maintain 
that,  if  a  sufficiency  of  wells  were  sunk  at  various  points,  the  route 
throughout  affords  good  feed  for  stock.  The  uninviting  appearance 
of  the  rolling  sandy  plains  a  short  distance  inland  from  the  Ninety- 
Mile  Beach  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  country  is  unsuitable 
fi>r  stock.  This  idea,  however,  requires  to  be  further  tested,  as 
Yatheroo,  and  those  splendid  pastoral  countries  beyond  the  dreary 
sandplains  near  Moora  and  in  the  Melbourne  district,  were  discovered 
long  after  that  part  of  the  country  had  been  given  up  as  "  a  hopeless 
sandy  desert." 

Another  suggestion  made  by  Mrs.  Rates  is,  that  a  stock  route 
should  be  opened  up  starting  from  the  Kthel,  somewhere  about  Sugar- 
loaf  Hill,  and  proceeding  via  Lake  Na^heroo  direct  to  I..ake  Way. 
This,  she  urges,  would  provide  theNorthem  pastoralists  witha  much 
cheaper,  shorter,  and  easier  means  of  landing  their  stock,  in  a  con- 
sequently much  better  condition  than  is  possible  under  present  cir- 
cumstjincefl,  in  the  markets  of  all  the  East  Murchison  Goldfields 
towns. 
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3.— MINING. 
MINERAL    PRODUCTION. 

(By  A.  Oibb  Maitiand.  Oottnmmtt  Geohgil.) 


QSNESAL    RETGitK 

SHOWDia  THE  Value  op  the  Mineral  Proddcis  of  the  Stats 

DP  TO  THE  END  OF  1901. 
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GOLD. 

General. — The  auriferous  deposits  of  Western  Australia  have  bean  respon- 
sibte,  up  to  the  end  of  December.  1901,  for  the  production  of  6.997.303 
ounces  of  fine  gold,  valued  at  £29,722.650,  which  firuies  include  the  whole  of 
the  raw  gold  entered  for  export,  from  the  time  of  the  firit  gold  diicovery 
in  1886,  and  also  of  that  treated  at  the  Perth  Mint  from  its  opening  in 
1899.  which  has  either  been  eiporled  or  used  for  local  purpwes.  The  relations 
which  these  deposits,  one  of  the  hcUira  of  the  Slate's  prosperity,  bear  to  thv 
broader  Keolosical  features,  naturally  take  a  prominent  place  in  any  account 
dealiuB  with  its  mineral  resources.  The  method  adopted  in  dealinR  with  the 
auriferous  deposits  is  to  deacribe  each  Roldfield  sejiarately,  )Hving  a  brief  apercu  of 
■Is  salient  features,  althnugh  the  infi>rmstion  available  for  this  purpose  in,  in  one 
or  two  cases,  miirh  more  fragmentary  than  could  be  wished.  It  has  been  found 
most  convenient  to  adhere  to  a  strictly  e:eoi;rapbiraI  order  in  deecription.  )>e«inninK 
with  the  field  at  the  Northern  extremity  of  the  Slate.  The  deecription  <>!  each 
field  ia  followed  by  a  table,  givine  the  vield  of  eold  as  shown  bv  (a)  the  fiRures  fur- 
nished to  the  Department  of  Mines,  and  by  (b)  the  data  in  the  archives  of  H.M. 
CuBloras  Ilnuse.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  all  cas«  there  ia  a  difference  lietween 
the  two  seta  of  figure.  Up  to  the  end  of  1901  there  have  been  officially  reportal 
to  the  Mines  Department  6,960.»<>3  ouncm  of  gold  from  the  various  fields  of  the 
State  ;  the  Customs  and  Mint  authorities,  however,  give  7,797,021  ouncm  as  that 
entered  for  export,  being  836.158  ounces  in  excess  of  the  figures  furnished  (o  the 
Mines  Department.  The  discretancv  is  Ui  be  partly  accounted  tor  by  the  difficulty 
eiperienred  in  obtaining  a  record  of  the  alluvial  gold,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  a 
(rood  deal  of  the  gcdd  won  in  the  early  days  was  probably  never  nffirislly  reported. 
Writine  in  1899.  the  Warden  of  Vilgarn  nnUs,  with  reference  to  the  output  of  gold 
from  that  district,  that '  a  good  deal  of  gold  leaves  the  field  and  is  not  recorded.' 
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genM^y  Norlh-West  and  South-K»at.  Observations  have  ahown  that  there  «.- 
tvo  furly  well-detined  and  more  or  leas  continuous  ors-bMiring  belts,  which  hava 
a  distinct  relation  to  the  gwitectonic  features  of  the  crystalline  rocks.  The 
schists,  which  constitute  the  principal  auriferoua  belts,  form  lon^  and  comparatively 
narrow  bands  or  attenuateil  elliptical  patches.  ■"■-  -">■:■•"  — ■■■■'  ■■*  "■:■"  -i.i"-;t- 
sericite,  hornblende,  and  quartz,  and  serpent: 
bearing  quartzita. 

All  the  important  auriferous  areas  occur  within  the  limits  or  in  the  immediate 
vidnity  of  country  occupied  by  the  schistoee  rocka.  These  auriferous  belts  occupy 
a  very  large  arsa  of  country,  extending  from  the  South  Coast  to  the  country  lying 
between  Spit  Point  and  Cape  Lambert,  on  the  North- Weet  Coast — extending  over 
about  14  degrees  of  latitude.  The  auriferous  belts  exceed  twenty  miles  in  width  in 
places  There  is  a  larger  area  of  auriferous  country  expoeed  at  the  surface  Uian 
in  any  other  portion  of  Auatrsiasia 

IB  schistose  rocks  tlia 

r  [iepoaits  i' 

(6.)  Original  alluvial  depiiaita  in      , ._ 

mechanical  ncli  m  conlemptiraneously  with  the  formation  of  the  !• 
itself. 

The  deposits  include.1  in  Claee  (a)  may  be  further  subdivided  into  (1)  veins, 
including  stockworks  ^  |2)  d^kes;  (3)  deep-reaching  impregnations  of  zon«a  at 
rock  ;  (4)  shallow  impregnations  of  surface  material.  They  are  found  chiefly  in 
amphibiilites  and  hornblende  schials,  but  chloritic  schists  of  somewhat  doubtful 
origin  frequently  constitute  the  enclosing  rock  mass;  and  in  the  Northern  pwla 
of  the  Statt  mica  schists,  elates,  and  quarUdtcs  or   sandstones  are  also  found  sa 

Aiofiattd  Mineralt. — Of  the  metallic  minerals  which  are  found  to  BCCompanr 
fold  in  Western  Australia,  by  far  the  most  important  is  iron  pyrites,  which,  with 
Its  concomitant  oxides  of  irun,  is  found  in  every  ore  body  from  Kimberley  to  Dundao. 
Not  only  is  this  mineral  found  in  close  conjunction  with  free  gold,  but  in  many 
instances,  such  as  at  Ked  Hilt  (Cool^ardie  Goldfield),  is  found  it«el{  to  carry  a  con- 
uderable  amount  of  gold  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  As  a  rule,  the  pyritM 
does  not  constitute  more  than  four  or  five  per  cent,  of  the  gangue,  but  at  some 
mines  in  Menziee  and  Mt.  Ida,  amongst  other  places,  it  forms  one-half  or  more  of 
the  latter 

Next  in  order  of  importance  after  pyritee  ii  ralona.  It  occura  in  the  gold  reeb 
of  Hall's  Creek.  Drockman's,  and  all  the  other  Kimberley  centres  ;  but  it  is  found 
that  the  richer  the  stone  in  galena,  the  poorer  the  gold.  Galena  also  orriiis  in 
conjunction  with  gold  at  Tambourah  and  HoreBShoe. 

Vanadinile  has  been  detected  with  gold  at  Coolgardie  and  Pinyalling. 

Arsenopyrite  accompanies  gold  at  Ruby  Creek,  Nianra,  and  CocJgardis. 
Some  beautiliil  specimens  of  this  mineral  have  been  obtained  from  Bayley's  Uiutwl 
Gold  Mine,  at  Coolgardie.  They  consist  of  veined  araenopyrite,  traversed  in  everr 
direction  by  a  network  of  veins  of  gold,  varying  in  width  from  l-20th  of  an  inui 
down  to  a  micrcBcopic  thicknem. 

Zinc  niende  a  an  indirstion  of  rich  ore  at  Yandicooffina.  Coolgardie,  and 
Lawleri :  in  earb  instance,  however,  forming  a  very  small  proportion  only  of  tha 
total  gangue. 

Native  bismuth  and  bismutite  are  found  in  auriferous  quartz  at  Burbanka, 
Dundas.  V'algoo,  and  Lawlers.  At  Burbanks  the  native  bismuth  is  alloyed  with 
gold  to  the  extent  of  about  one  per  cent.  The  bismuth  at  Lawlers  is  also,  in  all 
pri^iability,  alloyed  with  gold,  since  the  surrounding  scales  of  bismutite  are  thick 
with  line  scales  of  metallic  gold. 

Pyrrhotite  occurs  in  the  quartz  reefs  of  Southern  Cross  and  Burtajiks,  in 
neither  of  which  instances  is  it  nickel iferous. 

Chalcopyrite  and  copper  carboTUit«B  occur  in  aandation  with  gold  at  Coolgardie, 
3ir  Samuel,  Tambourah,  Ilall's  Creek,  Gorge  Creek,  and  many  of  the  Hurchison 
centres. 

Bournonile  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  beds  at  Kalgoorlie,  and  is  also 
said  to  accompany  eM  at  Wiluna. 

Native  copper  is  reported  from  Coolgardie,  Sir  Samuel,  and  lEoebourne. 

Sche^te  occurs  in  bunches  in  aurilsrou*  reefs  at  GoolKud'A  «iA.  %nM!Cti»cB. 
Crow,  but  in  both  instancM  is  charactariatic  ot  poor  ore.  ,    ,  .  vn  ii.  ivii. 


BiceptioD&l  occurrences  are  those  of  Colverite,  Coloradoita.  KalgoorSUi  and 
other  tellurides.  together  with  BournonJte  and  Lollin^te  in  the  K^^octrUa  ma, 
•pd  of  native  silver  in  auriferous  qu&rtz  at  Nannine.  So,  l(x>,  is  that  of  allll1llit^ 
rich  in  cohalt  and  carrying  freely  visible  gold,  at  Kanowno. 

Of  the  earthy  secondary  minerals  which  accomjUDV  gold  id  WesterD  AoBtimli^ 

'     '    '        net  important  here,  as  elsewhere.    Oold  occurs  in  veins  of  caldte, 

.ngBaian,  at  Mary  Kiver,  Panton  River.  Kklgoorlia,  K&nownk,  ami 

Red  Hill  (Coolgardie  Uoldfield).  Cholcadony  occurs  in  many  quartz  veins;  »»"* 
ia  characteristic  of  much  oi  the  better  ore  at  Donnybrook.  Uold  has  been  fbond 
in  Kypsum  at  The  Island,  Lake  Austin,  and  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  fiTitfiwil 
Kine  at  KalKoorlie.  Actinolite.  chlorite,  and  other  n>inerals  derived  frutn  tba 
enclosing  rock  mass  are  found  in  many  quartz  reefs,  but  prcbably  owe  their  orrgin 
to  asenaes  other  than  those  whicii  caused  the  depa«tion  of  the  gold.  Mid  are  tor 
that  reason  of  little  intereet. 

Puritg  of  H><ter»  AiiXrafiari  Cald.—^T.  Wallace,  the  Statist  to  the  Itcun- 
ment  of  Mines,  estimates  the  average  tineness  of  the  gold  produced  during  1900 
M  8805.  of  a  value  of  £-t'T41  i>er  on.  S»  many  impuntiea  nuy,  however,  be  added 
to,  or  removed  from  the  tcold,  during  the  process  of  aitroction  from  ita  ores,  that 
these  figures  give  only  a  very  crude  ideB  of  the  average  compoeitiun  of  the  native 
metal.  That  its  lineness  varies  very  largely  in  different  nrlH  of  the  State,  and 
follows  no  rule  as  to  latitude  or  lorKitude.  is  shown  hy  the  analysee  in  Table  I., 
all  of  which  were  made  on  careful  I  y-cleaned  specimens  of  tlie  native  metal. 
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KlMKKKLKV    (ioLDnKLD. 

The  most  Northerly  goldfield  in  the  State  is  that  of  Kimberlpy, 
which  was  discovered  in  1882  liy  Mr.  E,  T.  Hardman.  then  Govern- 
ment Geologist,  and  Messrs    Hail  and  Slattery. 

The  goldfield.  which  embrjtces  an  area  of  46,88fi  square  miles, 
was  prockimrd  on  the  -21^1  May,  IRSli.  The  boundaries,  aa  deHned 
by  the  authorities,  are  sis  follows: — 

Bounded  on  the  North  hy  the  IHth  parallel  of  South  latitude;  on  the  South 
hr  the  Southern  boundary  of  the  Kimberley  District  {latitude  19*  30'  South) ; 
__  .i_  «r__.  i_  .u_  ,,....,       _^j: 1  1..^  . — .-...J,       -J  Tn  the  bst  hy  the 
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The  strata  exposed  on  the  goldfieki  consist  of  Cryatalline  Schists 
of  Archtean  Age,  together  with  representatives  of  Cambrian,  Devonian, 
and  (.'arboniferoua  ayatenis,  as  well  aa  a  large  development  of  volcanic 
rocks. 

The  Crystalline  Schists  and  allied  rocks,  the  matrices  of  the 
metalliferous  depositH,  are  highly  developed  in  Kimberley.  They  con- 
sist of  micaceouH  and  talcose  schists,  gneiss,  and  granite.  They  have 
been  proved  to  extend  from  near  Denham  River  to  Mount  Dockrell, 
and  appear  again  in  the  Mueller  Range,  a  little  further  West;  and, 
striking  North- Westwards,  pass  through  the  King  l..eopold  Range  to 
King  Sound.  This  belt  of  rocks  varies  in  width  from  10  to  30  miles, 
and  has  been  proved  to  liave  a  horizontal  extent  of  at  least  120  miles, 
and  probably  continues  much  further. 

Mining  operations  on  ihc  Kimberley  field  have  been  chiefly  con- 
fined to  six  principal  centres,  viz. :  The  I'anton,  Hall's  Creek  (the 
official  centre  iif  the  field),  Brockman's,  Ruby  Creek,  the  Mary 
River,  and  Mount  Dockrell. 

Very  little  mining  appears  to  be  going  on,  for  during  1901  the 
only  mine  at  work  wan  the  Huby  Queen. . 

Up  to  the  end  of  1901  the  Kimberley  field  yielded,  accord- 
ing tJi  the  Mines  Depart  men  I  figures,  15.I88oz8.  of  gold  ;  the  Customs 
authorities,  however,  report  that  up  to  the  same  date  26,lj78ois. 
were  entered  for  export.  There  is  thus  a  discrepancy  of  Il,490oz)>. 
lietween  the  two  ditferent  sets  of  figures.  This  difference  may  in  all 
prnlmbility  repre.ieiit  the  yielil  of  alluviut  gold,  which,  unless  under 
exceptional  ei re u  instances,  wiis  in  the  eariy  days  never  reported  to 
the  Government. 

The  following  table  shows  the  yield  of  the  Kimberley  (loldfield 
up  to  the  close  of  1 901,  aa  deduced  from  official  data  : — 
Yield  of  Kimberley  Goldfifld. 
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PlLBARA   GiOLDnELD; 

The  Ptibara  Goldfield  was  proclaimed  on  the  lat  October,  1888. 
It  embraces  an  area  of  .34,880  square  miles. 

Its  boundaries,  a!>  defined  by  amendment  gazetted  oa  the  20Ui 
September,  1895,  which  took  effect  on  the  1st  November  of  that 
year,  are  as  follows  : — 

Bounded  b;  a  line  sUj-ting-  from  k  point  on  the  aea^coASt  Ksstward  from  Ocmdae 
Greek  »nd  eiWrding  through  the  summit  of  Poolingerena  lor  Mount  BUsa)  to  ■ 
■pot  due  North  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Macpherain  ;  theu  South  throiwh  th* 
Mid  summit  to  a  qut  due  East  from  the  summit  from  Mount  Harsh,  on  the  LlpfMr 
Fort«scue  River ;  thence  due  Weet  through  the  summit  of  Mount  Mar^  to  tfaa 
right  bank  of  the  Forteapue  River,  along  it  downwards  to  Survey  Station  V33 ; 
thence  in  a  Xortherlv  direction  through  Survey  Station  V32  to  the  rig-ht  bank 
of  the  Cocreaca  branch  of  the  Yule  River,  and  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Cocreaca 
Greek  and  the  Yule  River,  downwards  to  the  sea-coast,  and  along  the  oea/^xmM 
Eastward  to  the  atarting  point. 

Very  little  is  known  with  reference  to  the  geology  of  the  Pilbnrs 
Ooldfield,  for  with  the  exception  of  a  hurried  viait  by  the  ex-Govern- 
ment Geologist  some  years  itgo.  no  official  examination  of  the  district 
has  been  made,  hence  our  knowledge  of  the  ore  deposits  and  their 
mode  of  occurrence  is  much  more  meagre  than  could  be  desired. 

There  are  six  principal  mining  centres  on  the  goldfield,  viz. : 
Bamboo  Creek,  Taiga  Taiga.  Nullagine.  Marble  Bar,  the  Shaw,  and 
Tambourah. 

At  Nullagine  is  a  conglomerjtf.  which  has  been  worked  for  the 
gold  it  contains.  Crushings  from  the  outcrop  have  yielded  as  much  as 
2o7,B.  to  iozs.  of  gold  to  the  ton.  The  conglomerate  occurs  in  ranges 
which  rise  to  about  100  to  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  gold,  which  seems  to  occur  in  well  defined  bands,  is  of 
a  secondary  nitture. 

In  some  leapects  this  auriferous  conglomerate  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  those  auriferous  conglomerates  of  the  Rand,  better 
known,  perhaps,  as  banket  deposit,*. 

The  gold  yield  of  Ib.lilTozs.  tor  the  year  1900  showed  a  falKng  off 
of  2,(>75ois.  as  compared  with  1899 ;  but  the  average  yield  per  ton  of 
ore  milled  was  24.3ozs.  as  agiiinst  the  average  of  2"09ozs.  for  1 899.  The 
reefs  are  rich,  and  the  avemge  production  of  13.'k«s.  of  goki  per  man 

employed  is  high. 

The  small  output  for  1901,  a  decrease  of  38  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  yield  for  the  previous  year,  is  partly  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  several  of  the  mines  changed  owners,  and  the  new 
holders  ceased  crushing  operations  in  order  to  develop  their  properties. 
Over  l,0O0oj!s.  of  alluvial  gold  were  obtained  during  the  year. 
The  experiment  of  driving  two  or  three  of  the  small  batteries  by  wind- 
mills was  successfully  tried. 
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Tlie  following  table  ahows  the  yield  of  the  Pilbar&  Gotdfield  up 
to  the  close  of  1901:— 
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WisT  Pilbara  Goldfikld. 
The    We8t    Pilbaru    GoJdfield,    9,480    square    miles    in    extent, 
originally  included  in  the  Pilbara  Goldfield,  was  created  a  eeparato 
field  by  proclamation  gaietted  on  the  20th  of  September,  1895,  to 
take  effect  from  the  Ist  November  of  that  year. 

The  authorities  define  the  boundaries  as  follows  : — 

Th«  portiun  uf  Crown  lands  bounded  by  t,  [ins  (UrtinK  from  the  iMpCom^ 
st  the  mouth  of  the  Fort«cue  River.  &nd  eitending  along  the  right  bank  of  tha 
luid  river  iipwante  tn  Siirvej'  Station  V23  :  thence  in  a  Northerly  directloa 
through  Survey  Station  V32,  to  the  rtsht  buik  o(  the  Cocreaca  branch  of  tha 
Yule  River,  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Cocreaca  Creek  and  the  Yule  Giver,  down- 
ivarda  tn  the  sea-mB8t,  and  alnng  the  eea^oaat  Weatwarda  to  the  starting'  pc^t. 


Mining  operations,  hoi 
hut  a  few  centres. 


',  are  confined  at  the  present  time  to 


The  yield  of  the  field  for  1899  showed  a  very  large  decrease  on  that 
for  1898,  but  the  output  of  954oes.  for  1900  is  only  about  half  that 
for  the  previous  year  ;  in  1901  the  decreane  amount«d  to  76  \«t:  <im&. 
as  c<nnpared  with  that  of  1900.  i  ,:    ...i  .  vi^mvii. 


The  following  table  shows  the  yield  of  the  West  FHIban  GoUUI 
up  to  the  close  of  1901  -— 

Yidd  of  the  West  PUbara  Gddfidd. 
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ASHBURTON   GOLDFIELD. 

The  Aahburton  Goldfield  was  proclaimed  on  the  1 1th  December, 
1890. 

As  at  present  constituted,  it  embraces  an  area  of  14,252  square 
miles.  Its  boundaries,  defined  by  amendment  ensetted  on  the  18th 
October,  1901,  to  take  effect  from  the  Hth  of  that  month,  are  as 
follows  : — 


Station  ^Q  ;  thence  about  South-Kftst  by  South  to  the  summit  of  Ht  Brwnkhka  ; 


about  77)  milee  to  x  point  due  NorUi  nf  Ht  De  Ctoureey :  thence  South  about 
49^  milea  to  tbe  starting  point. 

This  field  is  situated  on  the  Aahburton  River,  and  extends  from 
a  point  150  mllea  from  its  mouth  for  150  milee  inland.  The  Ash- 
burton  River,  for  the  most  part,  flows  over  !■  rge  alluvial  plains,  with 
low  ridges  of  clay,  slate,  and  quarts  outcropping  here  and  there,  and 
flatrtopped  range*  away  to  the  South  ;  but  in  one  place,  called  the 
Gorge,  the  hills  clr>se  in  upon  the  river,  which  then  flows  in  a  deep 
rocky  channel  for  the  space  of  a  few  miles. 

Most  of  the  gold  workings  lie  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  river, 
the  only  exception  being  the  '  Dead  Finish."     Until  quite  recently 
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all  the  work  on  thU  field  waH  alluvial  digging,  but  a  few  leases  on  reefs 
are  now  held,  the  alluvial  diggings  being  now  almost  deserted. 

The  field  consiate  of  seven  main  centres,  vie.  :  Main  Camp, 
Dead  Finish,  Star  of  the  West,  Top  Camp,  The  Gorge,  Mount  Mor- 
timer, and  New  Find. 

The  auriferous  belt  of  country  extends  from  the  junction  of  the 
Hardey  Hiver  with  the  Aahburton,  a  little  to  the  North- East  of  Mount 
Clement,  following  the  ktter  river  in  a  South-East  direction  for  ubout 
130  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  South  by  the  Barlee  Range  and  a 
flat-topped  tableland,  which  follows,  at  a  distance  of  14  miles  to  the 
South,  the  main  course  of  the  river.  To  the  North  it  e\'t«nds  across 
the  Ashburton  and  Hardey  Itivers  to  Mount  Wall  and  Mount 
l)e  Courcey.  a  distance  in  a  Northerly  direction  from  the  river  of  from 
20  to  30  miles,  giving  an  auriferciis  area  of  about  10,000  square  miles. 

No  mining  progress  oi  any  importance  is  to  be  recorded  during 
the  year  1900,  operations  being  principally  directed  towards  alluvial 
mining,  which  gave  employment  to  about  fifty-nine  men  during  the 
year,  the  yield  of  alluvial  gold  being  l,T04ozs.  During  I'JDl  very 
little  progress  was  made. 

The  following  table  shows  the  vield  of  the  field  up  to  the  close  of 
1901  :— 

YUld  of  the  Asfiburlon  Goldfield. 
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0A3COYNE  UULDKIELD. 

This  goldfield,  which  embraces  an  area  of  o.0(>l  square  miles, 
was  officially  proclaimed  on  the  25th  of  June,  1897,  the  procla- 
mation to  take  effect  from  the  15th  April  of  that  yenr.  The 
boundaries  are  thus  defined  by  the  authorities;— 

Starting  from  Ihe  aiimmit  [>f  Mount  Pklerave,  and  eiteniling  nhotit  South- 
EbW  by  3ouCh  t<>  a  pi>int  sttuaW  .17  miles  from  the  summit  nf  M'mnt  BreenafaftD 
in  direction  ot  Ttik  Station  K20  ;  than  about  South-West  liy  Stmth  to  the  nid 
Trig.  Station  K20  ;  thence  about  Suuth-West  t<>  the  summit  of  Mount  (iucnyne  : 
th«w»  about  North-West  by  North  tii  the  summit  of  Mount  A^m«an\un  ;  'Cdmoia 
Northward  to  the  summit  of  Mount  FaJgrave.  the  Btartin^  pniA.  ^  ^  ,^ ,,,  ,^ 
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The  field,  though  geographically  distinct,  has  been  placed  noda 
the  charge  of  the  same  Warden  as  the  Ashburton.  I 

Prospecting  operations  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bangemall.  the  official  centre  of  the  field,  but  no  details  as  to  tb 
nature  and  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ore  deposits  are  available. 

The  yield  of  this  goldfield,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  official  figurei 
appended,  was  up  to  the  close  of  1901,  smali. 

yUld  of  the  Gascoyne  GddfUld. 
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Peak  Hill  GoLDnELa 
The    Peak    Hill  Goldfield,  which  comprises  an  area  of   12,19* 
square  miles,  was  established  by  proclamation  ga£ett«d  on  the  19th 
of  M.irch.  1897,  to  take  efToct  from  the   lat   April  of  that  year. 

The  authorities  define  its  boundaries  as  follows  ;— 

The  portion  of  Crown  lands  bounded  by  lines  at&rtiiig  from  ui  angle  in  the 
Northern  boundary  of  the  Murchison  Gold£eld,  at  the  aummit  of  Mount  Hal^ 
and  eiteading  along  the  nid  boundary  in  an  Eaet-South-Easterly  direction  to 
another  angle  at  the  eummit  of  Mount  Runel ;  thenoe  due  North  to  the  North- 
EaatarlT  corner  of  the  EaHt  Murchison  Goldfield.  latitude  being  on  the  26th  puaUd 
of  South  latitude :  thence  in  a  Northerly  direction  to  Trig.  Station  LIG  on  Won- 
joegunna  Hili ;  thenco  in  a  North-Waaterly  direction  to  the  summit  o(  Mount 
Bremahan.  between  the  Angelo  River  and  the  Upper  Asbburton  ;  thence  in  a 
South-Westerly  dtrectioo  to  Trig.  Station  K30  on  a  peak  near  the  aource  of  tba 
Lyons  River  ;  thence  still  3nuth-W»terly  to  ths  eummit  of  Mount  Gaaoajnia; 
thence  South -3outh-Eaaterly  [o  the  starting  point  on  the  summit  oi  Mount  Balk 

The  goldfield  includes  within  its  boundaries  the  high  ground 
lying  at  the  heads  of  the  Gascoyne  and  the  Murchison  Rivers. 

At  the  present  timn  mining  operations  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
vicinity  of  Peak  Hlil,  the  official  centre,  and  the  Horseshoe  Diggings, 
some  miles  to  the  North. 

A  new  find  was  reported  during  the  year  1 900  at  Wilguna,  about 
12  miles  East-Soutli-Eust  from  Peak  Hill. 

By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  gokJfield  upon  which  mining 
operations  on  any  scale  are  carried  out  consists  of  undulating  country, 
situated  on  the  lofty  plateau  drained  by  the  heads  of  the  Murchison 
and  the  Gascoyne  Rivers. 
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The  mines  at  Peak  UUI  are  bituated  on  a  flat  at  the  foot  of  a  small 
quartcite  hill,  from  which  the  place  takes  Its  name. 

The  country  rock  consists  of  banded,  and  in  places,  granular 
quartzites  (with  secondary  silica),  mica  schists,  or  quartEites.  A 
remarkable  feature  are  the  masses,  veins,  or  dykes  of  pure  silica,  which 
traverse  certain  portions  of  the  field.  In  a  few  places  these  veins 
present  the  appearance  of  massive  quartsite,  hut  their  mode  of  occur- 
ence at  angles  transverse  to  the  strike  of  the  adjacent  strata  confute 
this  view.  In  one  of  these  mines  a  vein  of  this  character  is  seen 
cutting  across  an  aiu-iferous  quartz  reef.  The  majority  of  the  quartz 
dykes  trend  North-East  and  South- West,  and  preserve  a  wi.le 
parallelism,  they  are  generally  inclined  at  liigh  angles,  hut  not  fai 
from  the  vertical.  They  have  not,  however,  proved  to  be  remuner- 
atively auriferous.  The  ore  bodies  consist  of  a  mass  of  country  rock, 
traversed  by  a  network  of  interlacing  veins  of  auriferous  quartz,  where 
the  gold  is  not  confined  to  the  reef  or  veins,  but  appears  to  be  dissemin- 
ated through  tile  decomposed  country  rock. 

{testing  upon  the  underlying  rocks  of  the  field  is  a  variable  thick- 
ness of  recent  superficial  deposits.  These  consist  of  loose  gravel  or 
loam,  from  which  gold  is  obtained  by  the  usual  method  of  dry-blowing. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  no  record  as  to  what  amount  of  gold  has  been 
obtained  from  this  loose  material,  unless  it  is  represented  by  the 
3.3490ZS.  recorded  in  1895. 

This  gravel  reposes  directly  upon  an  irregular  surface  of  iin 
iron-stained  cement,  which  rests  upon  an  old  eroded  watercourse, 
and  fills  up  all  the  inequalities  in  the  latter,  which,  however,  ore  of  no 
great  depth.  In  some  cases  erosion  has  succeeded  in  cutting  down 
the  cement  to  bed  rock,  and  exposing  the  underlying  schists.  Litho- 
logically  the  cement  is  an  ordinary  conglomerate,  formed  by  the 
mechanical  action  of  water,  and  deposited  in  an  old  creek  bed.  The 
pebbles  are  embedded  in  a  matrix  of  sand,  formed  of  the  comminuted 
remains  of  the  underlying  rocks.  The  component  parts  of  the  cement 
are  in  every  way  identical  with  those  of  the  rocks  at  present  outcrop- 
ping, whilst  the  number  of  quartz  pebbles  are  similar  in  character 
to  the  quartz  forming  those  reefs  by  which  the  country  rock  is 
traversed.  The  gokl  in  the  cement  is  not  exclusively  in  grains,  scales, 
or  nuggets,  but  is  also  Cound  attached  to  its  original  quartz  matrix. 
The  amount  of  gold  won  from  the  cement  hus  been  considerable ; 
the  official  returns  demonstrate  that.  As  to  whether  the  4,552ozs. 
of  gold  retiirned,  previous  to  1897,  from  an  unknown  tonnage  of 
quartz,  were  obtained  from  the  cement  a^ftom  the  superincumbent 
loose  gravel,  the  official  data  afFord  no  clue. 

Though  the  general  development  of  this  field  has  not  been  un- 
Siitisfiicliiry,  the  gold  yield  of  2(!,572oz.s.  during  1900  shows  a  falling 
off  of  about  17  per  cent,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  year. 
This  decretive  is  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  sniuller  output  from 
the  principal  producing  mine — the  Peak  Hill  Goldfields.  Limited — so 
really  the  production  of  the  field  generally  showa  &  (l\^\,\tK.Te»»fc. 
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The  progress  of  this  field  during  1901  was  aomewhat  dia- 
appointiDg,  the  yield  of  gold  having  fallen  to  aO.'ioooKs  ;  the  decline 
being  partly  due  to  the  fulling  off  in  the  output  of  the  Peak  Hill  Gold- 
fields  property,  and  partly  owing  to  the  closing  of  the  State  batteij. 

The  following  kible  shows  the  yield  of  the  guldfield  up  to  the 
close  of  1901  :~ 

Yield  of  the  Peak  Hill  OMfield. 
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MURCHISON    UOLDFH!LD. 

The  Murchison  Uoldfield,  aa  originally  constituted,  was  first  pro- 
ckimed  on  the  24th  of  September,  1891  ;  its  boundaries  were  modified 
by  proclamation  gazetted  on  the  8th  of  February.  1895.  to  take 
effect  from  the  23rd  January  of  that  year.  It  embraces  an  area  of 
20,513  square  miles.  As  defined  by  the  authorities,  the  goldfield  is. — 
Bounded  by  liti«s  starting  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Murchisnn,  and  extend- 
ini;  North- Kast ward  ti>  tbe  summit  of  Mount  Hale  ;  thence  East -Suuth-KsM word  to 
(he  summit  of  Mount  RuBBel ;  thence  South-Westward  lo  the  North-West  cornar 
of  the  Yiltram  Cioldlield  :  thence  West-North -Weetwud  to  the  summit  of  Wye- 
mandoo  [till,  and  onwards  to  Triir.  Station  KS  on  Goonahmoudey  Peak  ;  thence 
North-Wmtward  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Farmer ;  and  onwards  to  the  summit 
of  Mount  Luke,  and  nnwards  tn  the  summit  of  Mount  Murchisiin. 

Along  the  principal  belt  of  auriferous  country  on  the  Murchison, 
the  rocka  for  the  most  part  strike  a  little  to  the  Westward  of  North, 
and  underlie  to  the  Westward,  consisting  largely  of  tak-iwe  and  granitic 
rocks,  although  hornblende  and  micaceous  slat«s  aie  also  tnet  with. 

The  rocks  at  the  N'orth  end  of  the  field  bike  a  sudden  turn  to  the 
\orth-East  and  East.  Dykes  are  met  with  in  many  places  :  these 
are  generally  either  granit«  or  diorite.  the  latter  being  of  grcjii  variety, 
whilst  the  former  generally  contain  crystals  of  foliatM  talc  in  cavities. 

The  mineral  veins  consist  mostly  of  quarti,  but  ferruginous  lodes 
and  veins  of  calcite  and  dolomite  also  exist.  The  quarts  i.s  of  great 
variety,  from  pure  white,  with  talc  in  the  granite  country,  to  white. 
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blue,  and  highly  mineralUed  in  other  places,  whilst  the  dolomitas  and 
cjilcites  are  mostly  ferruginous. 

Where  the  reefs  have  been  opened  up  to  the  water-level,  they 
seem  for  the  most  part  to  be  true  fissure  veins,  most  of  them  probably 
continuing  in  depth ;  but  they  will  vary  greatly  in  size,  direction, 
and  thickness,  and  many  will  have  to  be  traced  by  a  mere  line  or  face 
tor  a  considerable  distance.  The  veins  rarely  follow  the  strike  or  dip 
of  the  other  rock,  but  cut  across  them  in  all  directions,  and  when 
they  are  lost  at  the  ends  they  generally  seem  to  turn  and  strike  along 
the  line  of  bedding  of  the  rocks  ua  a  mere  thread,  for  sometimes  a 
considerable  distance,  making  again  into  a  large  body  of  stone,  when 
they  strike  off  more  or  less  on  their  old  course. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  Murchison  Uoldfield  has  b<-ca 
divided  into  four  districts,  viz.,  Nannine,  Cue,  Day  Dawn,  and  Mount 
Magnet. 

Marked  progress  Wiis  made  by  the  Murchixon  Goldfield  during  the 
year  1900  ;  its  yield  of  lOo.TiSozs.  shows  an  increase  of  31  per  cent. 
al)ove  that  of  1891),  whilst  the  average  per  ton  of  ore  crushed  is  fairly 
maintained,  being  for  1900  I'O.^ozs.,  as  against  I'ICozs.  in  1809. 

During  IftOl,  the  gold  j-ield,  14C,592ozs..  showed  a  further 
increase,  being  about  39  per  cent,  over  that  for  1900. 

\o  new  alluvial  deposits  appear  to  liave  been  discovered  during 
1901,  those  engaged  in  alluvial  mining  having  apparently  confined 
their  attention  to  ground  that  has  previously  been  worked. 

Die  following  table  gives  the  yield  of  the  Goldfield  since  date  of 
opening  up  to  close  of  1901  : — 

Yield  of  the  Murchison  Goldfield. 
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Mount  Maegaret  Goldfield. 
Thia  Goldfield,  which  was  previously  included  in  the  North 
Coolgardie  Field,  was  declared  by  proclamation  gazetted  on  the 
12tb  March,  1897,  to  take  effect  from  the  1st  April  of  that  year; 
its  boundaries  were  amended  by  proclamation  gaietted  on  the  24th 
of  December,  1897,  taking  effect  on  the  lat  January,  1898,  so  us  to 
embrace  an  area  of  42,154  square  miles. 

The  boundaries,  as  defined  by  the  authorities,  are  ae  follows ; — 
BnunJad  by  lines  stertine  frcim  &  Bput  ahuat  15  miles  Kaet  &nd  almut  13  miln 
North  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Ida,  knd  extending-  North  »bout  25^  mJleBi 
thance  t',aM  abuiit  74^  miles,  passing  through  a.  tree  m&rked  AN  .13  ftt  Doyle'* 
Well  to  a  spot  abi>ut  2  milee  10  oh&ina  West  and  abiiul  35|  milee  North  from  > 
tree  murksd  II  92  at  KricltBy's  S(«k  i  thence  North  to  the  atith  imnUlel  of  South 
latitude:  thence  Kast  to  the  125th  meridi&n  Eut  lon)citude,  and  South  along 
that  meridian  to  a.  spot  due  East  of  eaid  tree  marked  It  S2  at  Drickey's  S»ak  ;  tlience 
West  through  the  said  tree  to  the  starting  point. 

The  Mount  Margaret  Field,  wliich  bids  fair  txi  rise  tn  sonii^  promin- 
ence as  ii  gold  producer,  has  never  been  the  subject  of  an  official 
geological  report,  hence  our  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  occurrence 
and  association  of  the  ore  bodies  is  somewhat  meagre. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  covered  with 
a  variable  thickness  of  recent  accumulations,  derived  from  the  dis- 
integration of  the  underlying  rucks,  thia  forms  the  miitrix  of  the 
alluvial  gold. 

The  stjiple  formation  is  granite,  granitic  gneiss,  schists,  and 
quartzites  intersectt'd  by  batijc  volcanic  rocks.  The  schists  are  often 
vertical,  or  inclined  at  high  anglex,  and  are  traversed  with  quarts 
reefs,  m.iny  fragments  of  wliich  are  strewn  over  the  aurface.  Some 
of  the  ([Uartzitca  stand  up  in  bold  relief,  and  can  ite  traced  by  the  eve 
for  some  mileii  across  country.  It  is  associated  with  one  of  these  bands 
of  quartzite  that  the  ore  body  in  the  West  Australian  Mount  Morgan 
occurs.  This  quartzite  is  impregnated  with  oxide  of  iron  in  places, 
while  at  others  it  is  very  spongy  and  sintery.  The  Sons  of  Gwalia 
Mine  is  another,  in  which  the  ore  body  is  associated  with  qiiartzite  or 
quartz  schist. 

Of  all  the  goldfields  of  the  State  the  Mount  Margaret  Field  shows 
the  greatest  advance  during  the  year  1900.  In  1899  it  produced 
about  five  per  cent,  of  the  total  reported  lield  of  Western  Australia, 
while  in  1900  its  production  of  14.5,ri89oM.  amounted  to  962  per 
cent,  of  the  j-ield,  the  average  per  ton  of  ore  treated  being  1  ■O9o«8„ 
as  against  r04oEs.  for  the  previous  year.  The  average  number  of 
men  empkiyed  shows  an  increase  of  5.36  as  compared  with  the  total 
for  1899,  while  the  average  number  of  ounce*  of  gold  per  man  employed 
rose  from  (>0-O.')oai.  in  1899.  to  78-0l>oz8.  in  I'JOO. 

During  the  year  1901  this  Goldfield  made  further  great  strides, 
the  reported  output  exceeding  that  for  the  previoiia  year  by 
44,.343oEs..  whilst  it«  total  output  amounted  to  alK)ut  lO.l  per  cent, 
of  the  yield  of  the  Stiite.  The  average  number  <)f  mt-ri  employed  in 
the  mines  was  27.')  more  than  that  during  the  previi>us  year, 
and  the  number  of  ounces  of  gokl  produced  per  man  employed 
waa  88-S3  as  against  78'20on.  in  1900. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  yield  of  the  Mount  Margaret  Field 
since  its  inception  up  to  the  end  of  1901  :^ 

YUld  of  tlte  Moanl  Margaret  Gddfkld. 
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YaLGOO   GOtDFIELD, 

The  Valgoo  (ioldfield  was  declared  by  proclamation  gasetted 
on  the  8th  February,  1895.  taking  effoct  from  the  23rd  January  of 
that  year.  Its  l)oiindariea,  which  enclose  an  area  of  18.021  square 
milrs.  are  thus  defined  by  the  authorities  i — 

tJtartinK  from  the  summit  of  M')unt  Murchison  and  aiteiiding  Weet-South- 
Wecitsriy  tn  the  Hiimmit  of  T&llerintf  Teftk  :  thence  South-F^terl^  \fi  the  summit 
of  Miigga  MuKR&  ilill,  knd  nnw&rds  to  the  summit  of  Mount  (liheiin,  which  li« 
■bout  1^  milen  S'luth-Weat  from  Ninghatn  Craek  :  thence  >:«i8tward  to  Trie.  Station 
K  H:1  on  the  Wcsl  shore  of  Lake  Moi>re  ;  thence  Hue  VaBl  l<i  the  Heslem  liiundirj 
o(  th«  N.irth  roi.lnarilie  GolrifiBld.  and  alcmy  it  North  to  its  North-West  comer 
thence  North-\\  estward  to  the  summit  of  M  jremandoo  Hill,  and  unvanis  bi  Trig. 
Station  K  II  on  (ioi>nahmoudey  Peak  ;  thence  North-Westward  to  tha  summit  of 
Mount  farmer,  and  onwards  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Luke,  and  onwanls  to  the 
summit  of  Miumt  Murchisiin. 

During  the  year  1900  the  progress  of  this  (Joldfield  was  not 
eatisfact^iry  :  of  its  total  gold  yield  of  1 0, 1  Oiurn.,  more  than  half  was 
accounted  f<)r  by  the  output  of  one  property,  the  Field's  Find  Mine, 
and  the  yield  of  the  field  showed  a  falling  off  as  compared  with  that  for 
183!l.  During  MtOl,  mining  operations  were  veri;  i\uwv,  VW.  igJA. 
yield  showing  u  further  decrease  of  9  per  cent,  on  X.V\bX  «A  \Wft.     t 


The  following  table  shows  the  progressive  yield  of  the  Goldfield 
up  to  the  close  of  lOOt :— 
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North  Coolgardie  Goldfield. 
This  Goldiield  was  proclaimed  on  the  28th  June,  1895,  it« 
boundaries  being  subsequently  amended  by  proclamation  gasetted 
on  the  12th  March,  1897,  to  take  effect  from  the  lat  April  of  that 
year;  it  embraces  an  area  of  30,609  square  miles,  and,  according 
to  the  authorities,  is  circumscribed : — 


wad  eitondinn  South  to  the  South-Eart  corner  of  the  YUgno  t.  _  ._. 
is  ft  point  due  East  from  Mount  Gibson,  ne&r  L^ke  Moore,  and  due  North  ota  . 
10  miles  West  of  a  cairn  on  Yorkrakine  Granite  Hock :  thence  Fjiii-South-Eiat 
to  a  point  aliout  50  mites  due  West  from  a  cairn  marked  NB  1,  near  Wangine  Soak  ; 
thence  East  to  Survey  Station  NB  1.  :  thence  about  37*  20  milea  22  chains  to  3ut- 
ray  Station  R  3  :  thsncs  East  to  the  125th  meridian  East  lonsitude  :  thence  North 
alon^  thatmeridiantoapoint  EastofatreemarkedBSSatK^key'BScak  ;  Uience 
Wcet  through  the  laid  tree  to  a  qx>t  about  761  miles  Wert  from  it.  and  13  milM 
North  and  15  mUei  East  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Ida ;  thence  North  aboat  31 
miles  to  the  South  boundary  of  the  East  Murchiacm  Goldiield,  and  West  to  th* 
•tarting  point. 

This  field,  which  originally  formed  part  of  the  Coolgardie 
Qotdfield,  has.  for  purposes  of  administration,  been  subdivided  into 
the  Menzies,  Ularrrng,  Niagara,  and  Yerilla  diatricte. 

In  its  geological  structure,  the  field  presents  features  which  con- 
nect it  geologically  with  those  of  Kalgoorlie  and  Coolgardie.  The 
country  rocks  consist  of  granite,  gneiss,  hornblende,  mica,  eericite, 
and  serpentinous  schists,  associated  with  amphibolites.  femiginoiu 
quartzicc.  and  diorite  dykes.  Felsite  dykes  have  been  noticed  in  some 
parts  of  the  district.  Ferruginous  congbmerate,  passing  in  places 
into  pure  limonite.  occupies  the  cape  of  certain  of  the  hilts.  Ail  the 
the  rocks  hare  suffered  a  considerable  amount  of  decomposition,  which 
ext«nds  to  a  depth  of  about  100  feet  from  the  surface 


The  lodes  of  Meiuiea,  which  are  of  a  more  or  leee  schistose  habit, 
have  an  approximate  parallelism :  they  trend  generally  North-West, 
and  haTe  a  fairly  high  underlie  to  the  West.  The  gold  occurs  asso- 
ciated with  iron,  copper,  and  arsenical  pyrites,  galena  (which  is  very 
abundaDt).  and  nncolende.  Free  gold  occurs  id  the  rocks  within 
the  lone  of  oxidation. 

The  gold  yield  of  106,774oes.,  during  1900,  from  this  extensive 
field,  showed  a  falling  off,  as  compared  with  1899,  of  about  nine 
per  cent.  The  decrease  was.  however,  confined  to  the  Mendes  and 
the  Yerilla  districts,  increases  appearing  in  the  Ularring  and  Niagara 
districts.  The  yeac  1901  was  one  of  general  progrees,  though 
no  new  find  of  any  importance  was  madft  The  reported  yield  of 
148,305ois.  showed  an  increase  of  about  39  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  that  for  1900,  while  the  average  per  ton  of  ore  crushed 
increased  from  1*16  to  136  ounces.  The  population  of  the  field 
also  slightly  increased,  while  the  number  of  men  employed  on  gold 
mines,  ris.,  1,753,  showed  an  increase  of  243  as  compared  with  that 
of  1900. 

The  following  table  shows  the  yield  of  the  field  up  to  the  close 
of  1901  :— 

rtgM  of  the  North  CodgaTdie  GoldfUld. 
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YlLGARN   GoLDFISLa 

TheYilgarn  field  was  proclaimed  on  the  lat  October.  1888  ;  ite 
boundaries  were  amended  by  proclamatioD  gazetted  on  the  20tV 


March,  189G,  Inking  effect  from  the  15tli  April  of  that  year.  K 

embraces  an.  area  of  15,593  square  milea; — 

Bounded  liy  lines  atarting  from  s  point  90  milw  South  of  k  c^tm,  H  M  « 
K<»raraw&lya  Uranile  Bock,  and  eiUnding-  West  to  •  point  due  South  of  »  fM 
10  miles  n'est  of  &  cum  on  Yorkrakine  Gr&nile  Rock  ;  thence  North  to  tb«  SoOb- 
East  corner  of  the  Yalgoo  (ioldfield  ;  thence  Eut-South-East  to  a.  point  BboDt  H 
miles  due  West  from  &  cairn  marked  NB  (con  joined)  1,  neu-  Waagina  SosJi ;  tf 
South  through  tlie  before-mentioned  csim  H  26  to  the  starting  point. 

The  occurrence  of  gold  in  what  i»  now  the  Yilgam  GoldficU 
would  seeia  to  have  been  mnde  known  by  Mr.  Glass,  of  Itfugftkis6 
in  the  year  1887. 

The  whole  Yilgarn  field  seems  to  follow,  one  anticlitul  ioU 
in  the  conntry,  the  centre  of  which  is  exposed  at  Golden  Valley,  when 
the  reefs  dip  both  East  and  West,  where  the  country  is  hard  and  tht 
stone  carries  much  copper. 

Hope'ti  Hill  and  Southern  CroBs  are  on  the  Western  side  of  tlw 
fold,  while  Bliickbonie's  is  on  the  other  side  of  a  Kynclinal  still  further 
West,  where  the  reefs  dip  to  the  East.  All  along  this  line  of  country 
the  stone  is  highly  minernlised.  containing  carbonate  of  iron  and 
chlorite. 

In  I'JOO  this  fieM  had  a  prosperous  career ;  the  gold  yield  of 
29,155ozs.,show8anincrease,  as  compared  with  that  for  1S99,  of  about 
78  per  cent.,  though  the  average  of  '53oi3.  per  ton  of  ore  milled  is 
low,  mining  costs  are  not  excessive,  and  the  field  being  comparatively 
close  to  the  coasts  freight  charges  are  reasonable.  The  increase  in  tlw 
output  of  the  field  is  chiefly  accounted  for  by  the  treatment  of 
accumulated  tailings. 

The  incrcAse  for  the  previous  year  was  not  maintained  during 
1901,  there  beingadecreaae  of  2,5l38ots.  in  thegoldyieldof  2C.587o». 
as  compared  with  that  for  the  previous  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  yield  of  the  Yilgarn  goldfield  up 
to  the  close  of  1901  :— 

Vidd  of  the  YU^rn  Goldfield, 
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COOLGARDIE  GOLDnBLD. 

The  Coolgardie  GoldOeld  was  proclaimed  on  the  6th  April, 
1894;  its  boundaries  were  amended  by  proclamation  gatetted  on 
tbe  20th  March,  1896,  taking  effect  from  the  16th  April  <A  that 
year.  It  embraces  an  area  of  11,974  square  miles,  and  is  defined 
by  the  authorities  as  being : — 

Bounded  b;  Uum  siortine  from  the  North-Kaet  coroer  of  the  Yilgu-n  Goldfield 
(which  ia  a  point  about  SO  mi]«fl  Vt'tut  from  d  cairn  marked  NBl.  ne&r  Wuigine 
Suak),  and  extending  South  about  118  miles  through  aaumH36on  Kooraravalye 
Granite  flock  ;  thence  East  about  1:13  miles  through  the  summit  of  »  granite  rock 
near  Che  50- Mile  Soak,  on  the  Dimdaa  and  LAke  IMray  Road  ;  thenre  North  about 
48  milen  to  a  point  35  miles  Kast  of  the  South-East  comer  of  Hampton  Plains 
Liication  48  ;  thence  Weet  35  miles  to  the  Soulh-East  oomer  of  the  above-mentioned 
Location  ;  thence  along  the  boundarisB  (Burve;ed)  of  Location  48.  Westerly  443 
chains  91  links.  Northerly  5ti4  chains  87  links  to  the  3outh-East  corner  of  Ixication 
51  ;  thence  along  the  boundaries  (surveyed)  of  that  Location  Wtsterly  ISO  chains. 
Southerly  ao  chains,  Westerly  119  chains  87  links  to  the  South-WeM  comer  of 
Location  51  ;  thence  Northerly  4(10  chainsalong  the  Westerly  boundary  of  Ixication 
51.  and  the  Eastern  boundary  of  Location  53  to  the  North-East  comer  of  Location 
63  :  thence  along  a  surveyed  line  324°  16  36  miles  1.481  links ;  thence  North 
3U  miles  47  chains  46  linb  along  a  surreved  line  to  a  tree  R3,  ne*r  Cane  Graw 
Swamp,  on  the  90-Mile  Boad ;   thence  Westerly  about  50  nules  to  the  starting 

Previous  to  20th  March,  189(),  the  Coolgardie  Goldfield  embraced 
the  present  Coolgnrdie.  East  Coolgardie,  North-East  Coolgardie,  and 
Broad  Arrow  Goldfields,  all  of  which,  together  with  the  present 
Yilgarn  field,  were  originally  known  as  the  Yilgarn  Goldfield, 

Coolgardie  Goldfield.  aa  at  present  constituted,  was  otticially 
declared  on  the  20th  March,  1 896,  and,  for  purposes  of  administration, 
was    eventually    divided    into    the     Coolgardie     and    Kunanalling 

I>istricts. 

The  geological  features  of  this  area  are  marked  by  a  mass  of  in- 
trusive granite  on  the  West,  succeeded  by  a  belt  of  hornblende  and 
tjilcose  schists,  the  whole  being  intersected  by  dykes  of  both  basic  and 
acidic  rocks.  The  acid  eruptive  rocks,  which,  as  a  rule,  follow  the 
strike  of  the  schists,  in  all  probability  emanate  from  the  main  granite 
mass,  as  cases  occur  in  which  a  gradual  passage  from  the  latter  can 
be  identified.  Quartz  reefs  are  often  intimately  associated  with  the 
acidic  dykes,  and  in  some  cases  the  latter  gradually  pass  into  pure 
<|uartE  at  their  extremities.  As  a  rule,  these  quarts  veins  are  non- 
auriferous. 

The  schistose  rocka  which  are  homblendic,  or  occasionally  talcose, 
seem  to  result  from  the  surface  weathering  of  amphibolites.  The 
general  strike  varies  from  North  20"  West  and  South  20°  East  to  North 
id"  Kast  and  Month  20°  West,  the  dip  being  from  30°  to  liO*  to  the 
tiiwt ;  more  rarely  the  beds  dip  West,  but  such  is  of  local  occurrence. 

The  diorites  and  andesites  form  both  hoasex  and  dykes,  and  are 
found  invading  both  the  granite  and  the  schist. 


In  certain  portiona  of  tbe  field,  both  the  gramte  and  schistose 
rocks  are  covered  with  a  variable  thickness  of  their  own  weathered 
debris  and  other  superJici&l  deposits.  These  superficial  deposits 
extend  over  a  very  large  portion  of  Coo)gardie ;  they  vary  in  thick- 
ness from  a  few  inches  up  to  several  hundred  feet,  as  iu  Kollo'a 
Bore. 

Ancient  water  channels  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Coolgardie,  about 
eight  miles  from  the  township ;  one  of  these  has  been  pierced  by  a  bore 
to  a  depth  of  1 62  feet. 

The  gold  obtained  from  Coolgardie  has  been  derived  from  three 
principal  sources,  viz.,  alluvial  deposits,  lode  formations,  and  quarts 
reefs.  The  gold  from  the  recent  superficial  deposits  presents  all  the 
usual  characters.  Unfortunately  there  are  no  data  available  by  which 
the  amount  of  alluvial  gold  obtained  in  the  early  days  from  the 
Coolgardie  Goldfield  can  be  deduced.  The  "  lode  formations,"  as  a 
rule,  consist  of  schistose  rocks  traversed  by  a  network  of  quartz 
leaders ;  the  formations  appear  to  possess  no  sharply  defined  bouD- 
dariee,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  the  limits  of  the  deposits  being 
defined  by  purely  technical  considerations.  A  great  deal  of  gold 
seems  to  iiave  been  derived  from  these  formations ;  but,  owing  to 
the  way  the  returns  are  supplied,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
separate  the  yield  of  the  formations  from  that  of  the  quartz  reefs 
proper.  The  quartz  reefs  trend  generally  North  and  South,  and 
have  a  dip  of  from  60*  to  80'  to  the  East. 

Many  of  the  quartz  reefs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coolgardie 
stand  up  from  the  siu^ace  like  walls  of  masonry,  15  or  20  feet  high, 
having  resisted  the  denuding  action  of  the  atmosphere  better  than 
the  enclosing  country  rocks. 

Tliere  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  reefs,  one  closely  resembling 
the  lode  formations  and  occurring  in  large  lenticular  patches,  often 
forming  pronounced  outcrops  on  the  surface,  and  the  other  of  the 
true  fissure  type.  Of  the  first  class,  the  reefs  on  Bayley's  Reward 
Claim,  and  the  Big  Blow  Mining  Lease,  No.  35,  are  the  best  examples, 
whilst  Sherlaw's  Perseverance,  and  Burbank's  Birthday  Gift  Mining 
Lease,  No.  3252,  are  examples  of  the  second  class. 

The  output  of  this  field  for  1899  showed  a  substantial  increase 
over  that  for  1898,  but  this  increase  was  not  niaintained,  and  the 
yield  for  1 900  shows  a  falhng  ofT,  as  compared  with  1 899.  of  28.S44oze. 
The  number  of  men  employed  also  decreased  during  1900  by  808. 
but  the  number  of  ounces  of  gold  produced  per  man  employed 
increased  from  48-07ozs.  in  1899.  to  57-34ozs.  in  1900. 

During  the  year  1901,  it  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  much 
progress  was  made ;  the  decrease  in  the  yield  for  the  year  being  17 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  that  for  1 90ft 
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The  following  table  shows  the  yield  of  the  field  up  to  the  close  of 
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Broad  Arrow  GoLDnELD. 

The  Broad  Arrow  Fiekt,  declared  by  proclamation  gazetted  on 
the.  I7th  NoTember,  189C,  to  tiike  effect  from  the  30th  of  that 
month,  embracflS  an  area  of  590  square  miles,  and  is  defined  br 
the  authorities  as  being  :— 

Bounded  by  linea  starting  from 'Survey  Station  R3  [  thenca  £*at  libout  17 
mila  30  chains  to  a  point  North  uf  the  meat  Northerly  comer  of  the  East  Cool- 
gardie  Goldfield  ;  thraice  South  about  29  miles  70  chains  to  tliat  corner  ;  thence 
•bout  234*  SI'  14)  miles  to  the  40-Ui1e  pnst  on  part  of  th«  Eastara  baundan'  of 
theCD()lgardieQddG«ld:  thenoe about  324°  46' 9  miles 32  chains  44  links  ;  thence 
North  30  miles  47  chains  fi6  links  to  the  starting  point. 

The  geological  features  and  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ore  deposits 
of  this  field  bear  a  strong  similarity  to  those  of  Coolgardie. 

The  gold  produced  from  this  field  has  been  derived  from  three 
sources,  viz.,  alluvial  deposits,  lode  formations,  and  (|uartr,  reefs 
The  gold  from  the  alluvial  deposits  presents  all  the  usual  characters 
The  loies,  so  far  as  observations  have  been  carried,  are  usually  banded, 
and  practically  distinguishable  from  the  country  rock  only  by  their 
auriferous  character.     The  quart!  reefs,  which  invariably  occur  in 
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intimate  associatioQ  with  the  add  eruptive  dykes,  are  of  tvo  distincl 
varieties.  The  first  occur  as  lenticuUr  patches,  from  which  small 
quarts  veins  emanate  in  all  directions.  These  branching  veins  appeal 
to  be  richer.  The  second  type  are  those  banded  rocks  which  consist 
of  alt«raating  layers  of  crypto-crystalline  quarts  and  hematite.  The 
proportion  of  oxides  of  iron  varies  from  a  practically  pure  hematite 
to  a  quartz  rock,  through  which  such  small  quantities  of  hematite 
are  disseminated  as  to  give  it  a  brown  or  bluish  appearance.  These 
banded  rocks  seem  to  have  been  permeated  with  secondary  silica, 
which  has  also  penetrated  the  surrounding  rocks.  Although  these 
banded  quartsitea  have  proved  auriferous,  none  of  them  have  so  far 
shown  themselves  to  be  payable ;  in  the  circumstances  that  these 
banded  quarts  rocks  are  a  possible  source  of  gold,  they  are  identical 
with  the  quartiites  of  Peak  Hill  (to  which  reference  has  been  made 
on  an  earlier  page)  and  of  Mount  Margaret. 

The  yield  of  52,433ozs.  for  the  year  1900  shows  an  increase  of 
about  9  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  1899,  though  this  is  due  to  the 
increase  in  the  output  of  several  mines  rather  than  to  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  producing  mines.  The  results  of  the  operations  for 
the  year  1901  show  a  large  falling  off  in  the  gold  output,  the  decrease 
of  yield  being  34  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  yield  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  yield  of  the  field  up  to  the  close 
of  1901  :— 

Yield  of  Ihe  Broad  Arrow  Goldfidd. 
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East  Coolgardie  CJoldfield. 

TliU  comparatively  small  field,  the  moat  productive  in  Australia, 
embraces  an  area  of  632  square  miles.  It  was  declared  by  procla- 
mation gazetted  on  the  21st  September,  1894,  to  take  effect  from 
the  Ist  October  of  that  year;  ita  boundaries  were  amended  by 
proclimation  gasett*^  on  the  20th  March,  1896,  to  take  effect 
from  the  15th  April  following.  It  is  defined  by  the  authorities 
as  being  : — 

Bounded  by  lin«a  starting  Iroia  n.  mile-pcet  on  the  Esatam  boundary  of  the 
Coolgardie  Uuldfield,  40  miles  Southerly  from  Survey  Station  R3.  aud  extending 
144°  46'  2<>  miles  62  chains  37  links  along'  a  surveyed  line  tu  the  North- Kaat  corner 
of  Location  53;  thence  Southerly  along-  the  Eastern  boundary  of  Location  B3 
and  the  Weetern  boundary  of  Location  51  to  the  South- Weet  comer  of  Location 
51 :  thence  aJonfc  the  bounitariee  of  that  Location  Easterly  im  chains  67  links. 
Northerly  >iU  chains.  Easterly  1611  chains  to  a  point  on  the  Western  boundaries 
of  Location  48.  Southerly  S64  chuns  87  links.  Easterly  443  chains  »1  links  to  the 
South-blaat  corner  of  that  Location  ;  thence  Easterly  about  7  miles  6S  chains  to 
a  point  South  of  the  Soutb-East  comer  of  Location  45  :  thence  North  to  the  said 
corner :  thence  North  along  the  Eastern  boundary  of  Locatiun  45.  4  miles,  to  its 
North-East  corner  :  thence  about  342*  10'  about  1  mile  64  chains  to  the  South- 
Eaat  corner  nf  Location  44  ;  thence  along  the  Qutem  boundary  of  Location  44 
to  its  North-East  corner  :  thence  321°  36'  about  30  milee  63  chains  to  a  point 
bearinjr  about  54°  50'  from  the  40-MiIo  pcwt  on  the  Eastern  boundary  of  the  Cool- 
mrdie  Goldlield  :    thence  about  234°  50    about  14}  milee  to  the  startinir  point. 

Kalgoorlic,  the  official  centre  of  the  East  Coolgardie  Goldfield, 
the  most  productive  field  in  Australasia  or  the  British  f'olonies,  was 
in  the  first  instance  culled  Hannan's,  after  Patrick  liannan.  the 
original  discoverer  of  the  field. 

The  principal  topographical  feature  of  the  field  consists  of  a  low 
broken  Riinge,  of  which  Mount  Charlotte,  1,378  feet  above  sea-level, 
forms  the  highest  summit,  and  which  trends  generally  North-North- 
West  from  the  head  of  Hannan's  Lake.  This  line  of  comparatively 
low  hills  diminishes  in  altitude  from  Mount  Charlotte  tu  a  mere  ridge, 
which  gradually  merges  into  the  Sat  ground  surrounding  the  lake, 
and  forma  the  main  water-parting  of  the  district.  To  the  Eastward. 
the  ci>untry  extends  in  a  wide,  gently-sloping  valley,  with  a  Southerly 
fall,  flanked  by  n  line  of  low  hills,  some  six  or  seven  miles  distant :  to 
the  Westward  again  is  another  valley  of  about  two  miles  in  width. 

By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  field  is  covered  with  n  mantle  of 
reddisli  loamy  soil,  and  other  superficial  accumulations  of  variable 
thickness.  These  superficial  deposits  consist  of  ironstone  gravels  and 
cement,  passing  in  certain  isolated  localities  into  practically  pure 
brown  hematite.  Some  of  the  surface  deposits  have  proved  to  be 
highly  auriferous  in  places. 

The  rocks  r)f  the  field  consist  of  : — 

(1.)  Amphiboliln  and  other  derivativea,  including  niost  of  the  lode  stuff. 

(2.)  New  eruptivea,  both  acid,  intermediate,  and  ultra-basic. 

(3.)  Sedimentary  rocks  t  ^ 
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The  amphibolites  which  form  not  oniy  the  country  roclcB  of  tbs 
productive  ore-bodies  of  KalgoorUe,  but  &1bo,  in  a  much  altered  form, 
the  greater  number  of  the  "  lode  formations  '  themaelves,  ponocnn  tlia 
highest  interest.  Owing  to  the  TaiTing  and  sometimes  extreme 
alteration  that  they  have  undergone,  the  rocks  preseitt  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  form  and  (within  certain  limits)  composition.  They 
appear  to  resemble  very  closely  the  greenstone  schists  of  the  South 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  North  America,  which  are  associated  with 
important  deposits  of  iron  ore.  The  Kalgoorlie  amphibolitn  rockg 
are  of  four  main  types,  viz.,  massive  and  foliated  amphibolites,  maaaive 
and  foliated  greenstones  (chlorite-rock),  chlorite  schist,  and  massive 
and  foliated  siderite-rock. 

The  minerals  which  have  been  recognised  in  these  rocks  are 
hornblende,  plagioclase,  orthoclase,  quartz,  limenite,  and  magnetite, 
all  of  which  may  be  original  constituents,  or  wholly  or  partially 
secondary,  together  with  the  undoubtedly  secondary  minerals  chbrite, 
epidote,  zoisite,  sericite,  leucozene,  rutHe,  calcite,  dolomite,  siderite, 
and  pyrites,  with  occasionally  lollingite,  gold,  etc. 

All  the  amphibolites  and  other  derivatives  are  portions  of  the  one 

mass,  and  have  originally  been  one  and  the  same.  No  remnanta  of 
that  original  rock  being  left  unaltered,  its  exact  nature  cannot  be 
determined.  That  it  wjis  an  ignaiua  rock  appears  certain  from  tlie 
presence  of  ilmenite,  hornblende,  and  areas  of  micro  pegmatite,  and 
from  the  absence  of  fossils  or  wHter-worn  inclusions.  It  may  have 
been  a  diabase  or  plagioclose-augite  rock.  The  original  rock  has  been 
metaniorphoseti  in  three  ways  :  By  molecular  rearrangement,  with 
the  production  of  secondary  hornblende ;  mechanically,  many  of  the 
minerals  Iwing  fractured  or  crushed,  and  more  or  less  foliation  set  up : 
chemically,  by  the  absorption  of  water,  carbonic  ncid,  sulphur,  etc., 
resulting  in  a  complete  destruction  of  original  minerals  and  the  forma 
tion  of  secondary  chlorite,  calcite.  quarts,  etc.  The  so-called  "  lodr 
formatifms  "  are  in  most  nises  merely  bands  of  this  igneous  rock  which 
have  l)eon  permeated  by  solutions  of  the  precious  metals. 

Traversing  the  main  mass  of  amphibolite  and  older  sediments 
are  sevcnd  intrusive  maa<W8  of  felspar-porphyry,  porphyrite.  and 
peridotite. 

Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  igneous  rocks,  and  dipping  at  a 
high  nngic,  itn-  a  series  of  sedimentary  rocks,  ranging  cm  the  one 
hand  from  a  suft  shale  In  a  jaspemid  slate,  and  on  the  otluT  from  a 
sandstone  to  a  flinty  qiiartKite.  The  effect  of  metaninrphisTii  i)n  t  hesc 
rocks  hiis  Itcen  as  viirving  in  its  intensity  as  on  the  ain|>biboIites. 
Soft  grry  shiiles  and  ironstones  pass  into  fine  grey  tir  gra|ibitir  slates, 
in  which  secondary  sillicification  has  sometimes  gone  on  up  to  the 
point  iif  cmivcrting  the  rock  into  an  opaque  banded  jaspi-r.  (iniphite 
to  the  extent  of  5  jxt  cent.,  or  more,  is  a  frequent  conslitmnt  in  the 
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slates.  It  may  owe  its  origin  to  the  alteration  of  organic  matter 
originally  ezistant  in  the  rocks,  or  to  the  subsequent  intrusion  of 
▼apoura  of  hydrocarbons  into  the  beds.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the 
graphitic  Blat«s  are  spherical  nodules  of  pyrites  from  i  inch  up  to  an 
inch  or  more  in  diameter,  which  are  frequently  enclosed  in  them. 

Of  siliceous  sediments,  soft  sandstones  are  of  rare  occurrence, 
but  narrow  liands  of  sandy  material  do  occur  with  the  shales.  Flinty 
quartEit«  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  ranging  in  composition  from  almost 
pure  silica  to  various  mixtures  of  quartE,  clay,  and  iron  oxides,  the 
latter,  however,  being  seldom  found  in  notable  quantities. 

Breccias  occur  in  several  parts  of  the  field. 

The  newer  sediments  are  of  two  kinds,  chemical  and  mechanical. 
The  former  includes  salt,  traverline,  siliceous  sinite,  and  laterite ;  the 
latter,  sand  clay,  and  ironstone  gravel. 

The  lodes  of  Kalgoorlie  consist  of  a  series  of  almost  vertical  banded 
schistose  formations  {merely  country  rock  more  or  less  altered  by 
dynamic  changes),  which  have  a  general  trend  of  from  North  30* 
West  to  North  50°  West.  These  deposits  are  lenticular  in  habit,  the 
lenses  being  often  of  great  length.  Instances  occur  which  go  to 
prove  that  some  of  these  may  reach  over  half  a  mile  in  length.  At 
times,  however,  the  lateral  continuity  of  the  iensea  is  interrupted  by 
faults  of  very  variable  downthrow.  As  a  general  rule  the  on  deposits 
have  no  well-defined  walls,  but  seem  to  pass  insensibly  into  the  sur- 
rounding rock.  The  lodes  are  often  traversed  by  a  network  of  quarts 
Teins,  which  ramify  in  all  directions.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
attesting  the  fact  that  the  rocks  have  been  subjected  to  profound 
dynamic  phcnomeDa,  which  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  hnefl 
of  weakness  along  which  mineral-bearing  solutions  have  found  a  com- 
paratively easy  passage.  The  width  of  the  ore  bodice  reaches  as  much 
as  80  feet  in  places.  The  gold  occurs  free  as  tellurides  and  as  auriferous 
pyrrhotite.  The  free  gold  presents  such  characters  as  point  to  its 
having  been  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  the  tellurium-bearing 
minerals ;  the  decomposition  of  the  auriferous  pyrites  may  also  be 
the  source  of  some  portion  of  it.  The  free  gold  oft«n  occurs  in  spongy 
or  cellular  masses  of  varying  sizes  and  shapes,  and  is  at  times  coated 
with  a  dull  clayey  ferruginous  material  of  a  yellow  colour,  known  as 
'  mustard-gold,"  which  may  represent  an  oxidised  form  of  tellurium. 
The  tellurides  of  gold  occur  chiefly  as  Calaverite.  The  yield  of  the 
goMfield  for  the  year  1900  was  737,9Tlo£8.,  which,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  previous  year,  shows  a  falling  off  of  about  14  per  cent. ;  in 
ipite  of  this.  East  Coolgardie  has  produced  48J  per  cent,  of  the  total 
yieW  of  the  State,  and  almost  as  much  as  the  combined  yields  of  New 
South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  South  Australia,  and  the  Northern 
Territory.  The  average  per  ton  of  ore  treated  during  1900,  was  I'iS 
oiB.  per  ton,  against  I'SSoss.  in  1899.  During  1901  the  total  re- 
portal  gold  yield    was  0l)1.369o£8.,  or  34    per  cent,  more  than  tK« 


previous  year,  and  53'84  per  cent,  of  the  total  reported  yidd  of  the 
State ;  the  average  yield  per  ton  of  ore  milled  being  practically  the 
same  aa  for  the  previous  year,  vis,.  1'42ocs.,  against  r49ozB.  for 
1900. 

The  following  table  shows  the  yield  of  the  East  Coolgardie  Gold- 
fieid  up  to  the  close  of  1901  :— 

Yield  of  the  Eatl  Codgwrdie  Goldfield. 
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NoRTH-EaST  COOLQARDIB  GOLDFIBLD. 

This  OoldGeld  was  declared  by  prodamation  gazetted  on  the 
20th  March,  1896,  to  take  effect  from  the  15th  April  of  that  year; 
ito  boundaries  were  amended  during  the  same  year  by  proclamatjtm 
gazetted  on  the  13th  November,  to  take  effect  from  the  20th  c^ 
the  same  month.  It  embraces  an  area  of  21,542  square  miles,  and. 
according  toithe  authoritiae.  It  is  comnrised  bv — 

Lines  HtartinK  froQi  a  poiat  atuate  Kbout  17  milai  30  chum  EkM  of  Surver 
Stotioii  K  3  ;  thence  South  about  29  miks  70  cbAiu  b>  the  most  Northarlji  comor 
oi  the  Bast  CoolKkrdie  GM6M  ;  thence  tbout  141*  36'  about  30  mitn  S3  chain* 
to  the  North-KaBt  comar  of  Liicadon  44  :  thence  along'  the  Eastern  boundarr  of 
that  location  to  its  South-East  comer ;  thence  about  163*  10'  about  1  mile  04 
chains  to  the  North-East  corner  of  l/K»tion  46  ;  thence  along  the  Eastern  bound- 
ary  of  that  Location  to  its  Soutb-East  comer  ;  thence  South  to  a  piwnt  7  duIm  6B 
chains  East  from  the  South-Kast  comer  of  Location  48  ;  thence  East  about  37 
miles  IS  chains ;  thence  South  about  4B  milsB  to  the  SonUi-East  comer  of  (ha 
Coolgardie  GoldReld  ;  thence  East  to  the  13Gth  meridian  of  East  longitude ; 
thence  North  along  that  meridian  to  a  point  East  of  Survey  Station  R  3  aforesaid ; 
thence  Wtst  to  the  startinK  pcint. 
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For  administratiTe  purposes,  the  field  is  (Uvided  into  three 
districts : — Eanowna  (White  Feather),  Bulong  (LO.U.),  aod  KumalpL 

Ka/novma. — The  fundamental  rocks  of  the  Kanowna  district  are 
chlorite,  talcose,  and  serpentinous  schiste,  invaded  by  dykes  of  acid 
eruptive  rocks,  which  have  a  prevaiHng  North-Easterly  strike  and  an 
Easterly  dip.  The  schists,  so  far  as  has  been  disclosed  by  mining 
operations,  are  all  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition.  They  have 
proved  to  be  highly  auriferous  in  places.  The  granitic  rocks  which 
contain  gold  in  appreciable  quantity  are  reticulated  by  interlacing 
quartz  veins,  which  are  also  auriferous ;  these  appear  to  have  been 
prospected   with  considerable  success. 

Considerable  interest,  however,  at  Kanowna  attaches  to  the 
alluvial  leads,  which  have  been  extensively  worked.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  is  the  North  Lead,  which  hes  in  a  natural  depreesioD 
which  has  been  traced  from  the  Cemetery  to  G.M.L.  918.  The  North 
Lead  lies  in  an  old  watercourse  carved  out  of  the  older  rocks,  and  has 
been  proved  to  be  not  merely  a  simple  isolated  run  of  auriferous  gravel, 
but  part  of  a  series  of  okl  stream  deposits,  which  took  their  rise  in  the 
comparatively  elevated  ground  to  the  East  and  flowed  in  a  general 
Westerly  direction. 

The  lead  trends  generally  Northwards  as  Ear  as  the  O.M.L.  923, 
when  its  course  is  suddenly  deflected  to  the  East.  It  is  joined  near 
the  ffirthday  Gift  Claim  by  what  is  known  as  Wilson's  Oully  Lead, 
which  enters  from  the  South.  Some  distance  bebw  the  junction  the 
North  Lead  loses  itself  in  an  extensive  flat,  which  may  prove  to  be 
merely  a  lake-like  expansion  of  its  channel  The  connection  of  the 
Q.E.D.  Lead  on  the  North,  although  it  trends  in  such  a  direction  as 
to  fall  into  the  North  Lead,  has  not  yet  been  definitely  proved.  All 
things  point  to  such  a  connection,  though  it  may  be  that  the  lead  has 
been  lost  by  denudation. 

The  width  of  the  old  stream  varies  from  two  to  80  feet,  having  an 
average,  according  to  departmental  observations,  of  about  16  feet. 
The  thickness  of  the  deposit  in  the  old  channel  varies  from  a  few 
inches  up  to  as  much  as  90  feet.  The  fall  of  the  lead  is  about  at  the 
rate  of  40  feet  to  the  mile. 

The  deposits  filling  the  okl  watercourse  naturally  vary  somewhat 
in  different  portbns.  They  consiBt  first  of  a  variabte  tbicknees  of 
surface  loam,  etc.,  succeeded  by  ironstone  gravels  partially  cemented 
in  places  by  kaolin  and  oxide  of  iron  into  solid  rock.  Beneath  this 
lies  a  bed  or  beds  of  practically  pure  kaolin  ('  pug  "),  and  a  varying 
thickness  of  a  pebbly  quarts  wash.  The  wash  contains  rounded  and 
■ubangular  pebbles  of  quarts,  which,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  de- 
posit, is  often  associated  with  kaolin  and  sand.  This  quartz  wash  ia 
cemented  by  secondary  silica  into  a  hard,  compact  rock,  which,  in 
hand  specimens,  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  quartiite. 


So  hr  as  mining  operations  hare,  up  to  the  present,  been  carried 
out,  it  would  seem  that  the  whole  of  the  detrita)  deposits  hare  not 
proved  auriferous.  Most  of  the  alluvial  gold  has  been  won  from  the 
pebbly  quartB  wash,  although  the  overlying  kaolin  {"  pug ')  and 
ironstone  gravels  have  also  yielded  a  certain  quantity. 

The  ultimate  derivation  of  the  gold  in  the  North  Lead  is  from 
the  quartE  veins  and  lodes  (upon  wtuch  the  wash  directly  reposes  in 
places)  by  which  the  crystalline  rocks  are  traversed ;  for  the  goW  it 
not  exclusively  in  the  form  of  grains,  scales,  etc,  but  is  found  occurring 

in  the  quarti  pebbles  themselves. 

In  addition  to  what  may  be  called  detrital  gold,  there  is  another 
massive,  arborescent,  or  coarsely  crystalline  form  which  occurs, 
filling  certain  insular  cracks,  and  covering  cleavage  planes  or  shrink- 
age cracks  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  painted  surfaces. 

The  mode  of  occurrence,  associations,  and  character  of  this  gold 
aU  point  to  a  secondary  origin  ;  and  it  is  of  importance  to  note  that 
this,  what  may  be  called  secondary  gold,  has  been  deposited  from 
solution,  not  only  in  the  alluvium  and  other  superficial  deposits,  but 
also  in  the  iione  of  decomposition  of  the  bed-rock.  These  secondary 
forms,  which  result  in  the  superficial  enrichment  of  many  auriferous 
deposits,  are  a  common  feature  in  the  mineral  fields  of  the  State. 

Of  the  age  of  the  North  Lead  there  is  no  evidence  available  at  the 

present  time.  Owing  to  the  factthatat  a  date  subsequent  to  its  forma- 
tion a  sufficient  length  of  time  has  elapsed  to  allow  of  the  lead  being 
sealed  up  by  great  accumulations  of  superficial  deposita  (some  of  which 
have  been  consolidated  into  solid  rock)  may  point  to  cousidentble 
geological  antiquity. 

There  are  no  data  available  by  which  the  average  fineness  of  the 
gold  from  the  North  Lead  can  be  obtained. 

That  many  other  similar  leads  probably  exist  is  obvious  from  the 
geological  structure  of  the  district,  though,  owing  to  the  completeness 
by  which  they  have  been  sealed  up  by  the  more  recent  accumulations, 
they  can  only  be  tapped  by  a  judicious  system  of  prospecting. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  gokl  yield  of  the  portion  of 
Kanowna  traversed  by  the  okJ  watercourse,  owing  to  there  being  no 
separate  returns  furnished  by  the  claimholders  on  the  North  Lead 
The  returns,  which  are  appended,  show  that  up  to  the  end  of  1901 
the  lodes  from  Kanowna  yielded  132,405 '2 2ocs.  of  gokl  hy 
crushing  154,535-95  tons  of  ore.  The  alluvial  deposits,  the  gravels, 
yielded  108, 33 -3'4  Tots,  of  gold,  and  106,768-92  tons  of  cement 
crushed  were  responsible  for  113,631-lloa.  From  these  data  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  alluvial  deposits  turned  out  62  per  cent  of 
the  total  production. 
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Tables  thawing  the  Gold  Production  of  Kanowna. 
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Bulong. — The  Bulong,  or  I.O.U.,  Mining  Diatrict  never  has  been 
the  subject  of  geological  examination,  so  that  the  information  ia  far 
from  complete.  The  country  rock  is  described  hy  S.  Goczel,  a  former 
member  of  the  staff,  as  being  partly  diorite  and  partly  diabase,  both 
having  been  much  subject  to  decomposition.  A  large  North  and 
South  reef  is  said  to  form  an  important  feature  ;  two  mues  to  the  Weet 
of  this  is  a  stretch  of  country,  about  two  miles  long,  in  which  several 
gold-bearing  lodes  occur. 

On  the  ground  held  by  the  Mystery  Oold  Mining  Company,  large 
quantities  of  gold  have  been  obtained  from  the  superficial  covering 
of  a  ferruginous  deposit  (laterite)  which  covers  such  extensive  areas 
in  the  8tat«.  The  deposit  is  described  as  a  gritty  Umonite,  intoi^ 
bedded  with  clayey  irooatone. 


The  alluvial  depoaita  of  Bulong,  some  of  which  have  been  wtaitd 
at  a  depth  of  over  100  feet,  yielded,  up  to  the  close  of  1901, 
23,437'50oES.  of  gold.  Several  leads  have  been  worked,  but  aa  the/ 
have  never  been  geologically  mapped,  details  in  connection  with  them 
are  vandng. 

Kumalpi. — Of  the  Kumalpi  District  practically  no  informatioa 
is  available.  The  alluvial  deposite,  however,  yielded  up  to  the  doee 
of  1901,  10,350-64oM.  of  gold. 

The  output  of  this  goldfield,  which  has  produced  so  much  g"JJ 
in  the  past,  showed  a  substantial  decrease  during  the  year  1900 ;  com- 
paring the  yield  for  1 900  with  that  of  1899,  the  former  shows  a  decreoM 
of  37  per  cent.  During  1901  this  field  shows  a  further  decrease  id  the 
-output. 

The  following  table  shows  the  yield  of  gold  up  to  the  cloae  of 


1901  : 


Field  of  the  Norlh-East  Codgwrdie  Goldfield. 
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DUNDAS  GOLDEIELa 

This  field,  the  most  Southerly  of  the  Eiaatern  fields,  was  pro- 
claimed on  the  31st  August,  1893,  its  bouadaries  being  subeequentlj 
amended  by  proclamation  gazetted  on  the  20th  March,  1896,  to 
take  effect  from  the  15th  April  of  that  year.  It  embraces  an 
area  of  17,848  square  miles,  which,  accordinjg  to  the  ftuthoiities,  is — 

Bounded  on  tbe  North  bjr  an  Eut  uid  West  line  pusing  through  the  summit 
of  s  gTuiiM  rcxJc  near  the  30-HiIe  Sosk,  on  the  Dundu  uid  LAka  Lefroy  Bosd  ; 
OD  the  Eut  by  ■  North  snd  South  line  through  »  pcunt  S2  niilBB  East  of  Mount 
lUdley ;  on  the  South  by  an  EMt  mud  West  line  pueing  throiu^h  the  aummit  erf 
Mount  Ridley  ;  od  the  Weat  bf  the  production  South  of  the  Western  boundmrr 
of  the  Cocdgardie  Ooldfield. 

Although  the  area  proclaimed  as  a  gotdfield  is  of  considerable 
extent,  the  actual  portion  over  which  gold  has  been  discovered  is 
smaU,  and  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  Dundas  Range  and  its  Northern 
extension ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  belt  of  land  that  lies  between  Lake 
Cowan  and  Lake  Dundas. 

Gold  was  first  discovered  in  the  year  1892,  at  the  Southern  end 
of  the  Dundas  Range  ;  but  as  the  reefs  did  not  prove  to  be  very  rich, 
little  mining  is  being  carried  on  at  that  locahty  at  the  present  time. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Moir,  of  Fanny's  Cave,  was  the  first  to  detect 
gold  in  the  country  now  embraced  by  this  field.  The  discovery  was 
made  in  the  alluvium  of  one  of  the  creeks  when  this  gentleman  was 
engaged  in  searching  for  pastoral  lands.  No  effort  would  appear  to 
have  been  made  to  give  further  attention  to  the  district  until  some 
years  later,  when  Mr.  Moir  organised  a  prospecting  patry,  which, 
however,  was  not  successful.  About  the  same  time  further  pros- 
pecting was  carried  out  ;by  other  parties,  which  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  a  rich  reef  called  the  '  May  Bell '  and  another  called 
the  -  Scotia." 

The  rocks  of  the  gold-bearing  belt  are  similar  b>  those  of  the  Cool- 
gardie  district,  and,  Uke  that  locahty,  the  richest  lodes  are  situated 
in  the  contact  Eone,  upon  the  Eastern  side  of  the  granite.  The  belt 
is  dislocated  and  considerably  disturbed  in  places  by  the  intrusion  of 
large  diorite  dykes,  which  rise  as  rough,  reddish,  black  hills  here  and 
there,  running  in  an  almost  East  and  West  direction. 

There  are  about  three  distinct  main  lines  of  auriferous  lodes,  most 
of  which  dip  at  an  angle  of  about  45*  and  vary  connderably  in  sise 
and  richness.  The  output  of  gold  from  the  field  for  the  year  1900 
shows  a  decrease  of  about  7  per  cent,  as  compared  with  that  for  1 899. 
The  average  yield  per  ton  of  ore  treated  was  more  than  main- 
tained, it  being  '83oz.,  as  against  '74oe.  in  1899. 

During  1901  mining  operations  proved  quiet,  and  a  decrease  of 
4,000oES.,  or  about  10  per  cent  on  the  previous  year's  output,  is  to  be 
recorded.  The  average  per  ton  of  ore  milled  rose  from  '83  to 
-94on. 


The  following  table  bHots  the  gold  yield  of  Diindas  up  h>  the  ckMt 
of  1901  :— 

Yield  of  the  Dundas  Gotdfield. 
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DOKNYBROOK  GOLDFIELO. 
This  little  Ooldfield  is  situated  between  Geographe  Bay  and  the 
Oreenbuahes  Tinfield.  It  was  declared  by  proclamation  gazetted 
on  the  l7th  November,  1899,  to  take  effect  from  the  27th  of  that 
month,  and  comprises  an  area  of  102  square  miles.  The  authorities 
define  iu  boundaries  as  follows  : — 

SUii-ting  from  the3ou^h-Weita^Q  comer  of  Rcaerve  6321  (Coveoley  Townsite)  : 
thence  North  about  6U  chuns  to  the  Doyuiup-Bridgetown  Itailnr  Rawrve ; 
thence  by  the  Weetern  boundary  of  mid  Railnf  Reserve  in  ■  gtminl  North- 
Westerly  direction  about  141-  miles  to  its  interaection  with  the  Eularn  bnundarr 
of  Wellington  Location  '2AS  ;  thence  North  Unut  10  chains  (o  the  left  hknk  of 
the  Preet-m  River  :  thence  by  said  River  in  a  (tenerai  North-Easterlr  direction 
about  2J  miles  tii  the  North-Kaatem  corner  of  Reserve  G4,%a  ;  thence  North  about 
3  miles ;  thence  Kest  about  7  miles  to  the  Eutern  boundary  o(  Hoyanup-Ilridtn- 
towD  Railway  Reserve  :  thence  by  said  Railway  Reserve  in  ■  ireneral  South->asteHy 
direction  about  .3}  mites  to  a  point  North  of  North-West  comer  of  \V<4linKt'>ti 
Location  836  ;  thence  Siiuth  about  13^  mil«a  :  thence  VaM.  about  9]  miks  to  the 
pmnt  of  commencement. 

Donnybrook  is  situated  on  the  Bunbury  and  Bridgetown  Railway, 
and  is  2Ci  miles  Suuth-East  of  Bunburj-  and  131  miles  by  rail  from 
Perth.  The  scene  of  mining  operations  is  some  two  miles  to  the 
South  of  the  Donnybrook  townaite,  on  a  small  branch  of  the  Preston 
River,  in  the  Blackwood  Range.  Gold  would  seem  lii  have  l)een  first 
discovered  in  1897,  by  a  party  of  prospectors  searching  for  alluvial 
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gold.  Further  invealigatioiiB  carried  on  eventually  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  auriferous  quarts  veins,  from  which  moat  of  the  gold  had 
ori^oally  been  shed. 

The  country  rocks  of  the  fisld  consist  of  massive  hornblende  and 
gneiaaic  granites  intersected  by  a  belt  of  hornblende  rock  trending 
North  and  South,  and  traceable  for  some  considerable  distance  in  a 
Southerly  direction.  The  width  of  the  belt  of  dioritic  rock  varies 
from  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  though  it  has  never  been  found  to  exceed  a 
mile.  In  hand  specimens  the  rock  is  found  to  consist  of  coarse  horn- 
blende crystals  associated  with  more  or  less  decomposed  felspars.  The 
Western  edge  of  the  dyke  has  a  banded  structure,  and  resembles 
hornblende  schist ;  in  isolated  cases  it  is  found  occurring  as  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine-grained  and  exceptionally  hard  rock.  The  granit« 
naturally  varies  considerably  in  texture  and  composition,  though,  as 
a  whole,  it  is  a  hornblende  granite.  In  several  localities  the  horn- 
blende ie  almost  entirely  replaced  by  muscovite  mica.  Epidote  is 
found  occurring  as  a  rock-forming  mineral  in  the  granite.  Kecent 
developments  have  shown  the  existence  of  extensive  depo«ts  of  sand- 
stone lying  beneath  the  ubiquitous  ironstone  gravels.  These  sand- 
stones, which  are  usually  of  a  light  grey  colour,  are  fine-grained  and 
of  an  even  teicture.  The  maximum  thickness  attained  by  the  sand- 
stone is  not  lees  than  150  feet. 

The  quart*  reefs  all  occur  in  the  granite  to  the  West  of  the  diorite, 
always  in  close  proximity  to  the  junction  of  the  two  rocks.  The 
general  strike  of  the  reefs  is  a  little  to  the  West  of  North  and  East 
of  South,  with  a  high  dip  to  the  East.  Mining  operations  have  shown 
that  payable  quartz  reefs  occur  in  the  sandstone  as  well  as  in  the  un- 
altered granite. 

Some  of  the  gold  from  Donnybrook  occurs  in  the  filmy  arborescent 
form,  which  p(»Dts  to  a  secondary  origin. 

During  1900  the  gold  yield  of  Donnybrook  was  merely 
nominal,  only  453oes.  having  been  produced,  and  during  the  year 
1901  the  output  was  much  less,  only  3'S6ois.  having  been  reported  to 
the  Mines  Department. 

The  following  table  shows  the  yield  of  the  field  since  1898 : — 
Yield  of  the  Donnybrook  Goldfield. 
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Phillips  Rivbr  Goldfikld. 


The  discovery  of  gold-bearing  reefs  in  the  I'hillipa  Hiver  Minii^ 
District  led  to  its  being  declared  a  Goldfield  in  September,  1900,  the 
proclamation  being  gazetted  on  the  2lBt,  to  take  dlFecC  from  the 
14th  of  that  month.  As  officially  declared,  it  embraces  an  area  lA 
1,300  square  miles,  circumscribed  by, — 


o  the  Coaat ;   theoce  by  the  Coast  to  the  slArling  pCHnt. 

Here,  hke  all  along  the  Southern  coast,  a  great  disturbance  has 
taken  place  in  long  bygone  geological  ages,  by  which  the  main  strike 
of  the  metalliferous  series  has  been  thrown  into  a  more  or  leas  E^asterly 
and  Westerly  direction  by  a  great  granite  intrusion,  but  unlike  mo*t 
of  this  coast,  the  mineral-b^tring  series  approach  the  coast  tnorv 
nearly,  the  granite  only  appearing  as  reefs  upon  the  beach  and  out  iit 
sea,  although  they  probably  extend  for  about  ten  miles  inland  beneath 
the  recent  coastal  sandstones  and  limestones  to  the  Northward  of 
Ho|Wtoun. 

A  few  miles  to  the  Westward  of  Hopetoun  a  bold  rock  moss  rises 
abruptly  called  "  East  Mount  Barren  ' ;  this  is  the  Eastern  end  of  a 
range  which  runs  along  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  about  iO  miles,  the 
ro^ks  (if  which  consist  of  hard  highly  crystallised  rocks  and  quart.dt>-.~. 
being  destitute  of  metalliferous  mineral  veins. 

From  the  Eastern  end  of  this  range  is  a  low  semicircular  range 
of  scliistose  rocks,  with  large  pink  quartz  reefs  traversed  by  numeroii!: 
porphyritic  dykes,  having  a  well-defined  North-West  and  Soulh-East 
course,  whilst  diorite  dykes  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence.  These 
rocks,  to  judge  from  their  weathered  surface,  are  hornblende  and 
mtcii-schists  with  veins  of  dolomitic  hmestone,  the  latter  having  prob- 
ably furnished  the  magnesian  limestone  with  which  the  fragments  of 
the  rocks  are  incrusted.  This  series,  so  far,  has  not  proved  to  lie 
met:dliferous.  In  the  Phillip.'i  River  bafiin  a  marked  change  in  t!ie 
nature  of  the  country  is  at  once  apparent,  not  so  much  from  the  rocks 
themselves,  since  they  rarely  outcrop,  but  from  the  soils  which  result 
fr(>m  their  decomposition.  Upon  sinking,  these  rocks  prove  to  lie 
hornblendic  and  mica-schists,  simihtr  to  those  of  the  Northern  gold - 
fields,  with  granite  and  feldspathic  dykea,  the  latter  of  which  are  often 
garnetiferoua,  whilst  dtorite  dykes  are  abundant,  and  are  of  considrr- 
able  extent  and  sise,  having  apparently  exercised  a  direct  influeme 
upim  the  formation  of  the  mineral  veins  which  occur  in  this  sitIch. 

The  Ravensthorpe  Range  itself  consists  more  of  the  gniiiilic 
series,  being  capped  by  ferruginous  aandstonee,  and  is  untnivrrs>-d 
by  diorite  dykes  or  mineral  veins  ;  the  only  dislocation  being  at  the  gap 
where  it  takes  its  turn  South-Bast  at  the  apex  of  the  diorite  intrusion. 

Of  the  dykes,  the  granite  (locally  called  *  mica  bars ")  are  the  most 
recent,  for  they  often  cut  through  the   lodes,  whilst  probably   the 
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diorite  are  next,  fdoce  the  fektonee,  with  their  associated  copper  lodes, 
seem  to  hare  been  dislocated  at  the  same  time  as  the  range. 

The  lodes  ma;  be  divided  into  twg  chaaea — those  in  which  copper 
is  of  the  greater  intrinsic  value,  and  Chose  in  which  gold  is.  The  first 
of  these  have  been  opened  upon  at  three  different  parts  of  the  field, 
viz.,  Ravensthorpe,  Mt.  Desmond,  and  Harbour  View. 

The  Ravensthorpe  belt  of  copper  lodes  strikes  in  an  East-North* 
East  and  West-South-Westerly  direction  from  the  North- West  comer 
of  the  township,  and  extends  for  a  distance  of  five  miles ;  it  consists  of 
two  groups,  the  first  or  central  lies  to  the  North  of  the  township,  and 
eiitends  continuously  for  a  distance  of  two  miles,  after  which  there  i« 
a  gap  of  one  and  a-half  miles,  and  then  the  Eastern  group  of  leases  for 
a  distance  of  one  and  a-half  miles. 

Three  miles  in  a  WestrSouth- Westerly  direction  from.the  Western- 
most lease  of  the  central  group  are  three  large  mineral  leases,  which 
may  be  called  the  Western  group,  upon  which  the  earliest  dla- 
coveries  of  mineral  upon  this  field  were  made  ;  these  are  posdbly  upon 
the  same  belt,  but  no  definite  statement  can  be  made  since  lines  of 
rock  outcrop  cannot  be  traced,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  super- 
ficial deposits ;  prospecting  is  therefore  rendered  difficult,  and  the 
presence  of  reefs  and  lodes  only  determined  by  small  fragments  upon 
the  surface.  This,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  the  general  characteristic 
in  the  Ravensthorpe  District  of  both  gold  and  copper  lodes,  whilst 
further  it  is  not  at  all  exceptional  to  discover,  after  finding  fragments  of 
lode  matter  upon  the  surface,  that  some  four  to  six  feet  of  clay,  destitute 
of  stone,  has  to  be  passed  through  before  the  cap  of  the  lode  Is  en- 
countered. 

Although  this  belt  has  a  general  direction  East-North-East  and 
WestrSouth-West,  the  individual  lodes,  as  a  rule,  strike  almost  East 
and  West,  or  a  few  degrees  North  of  East  and  South  of  West  with  a 
general  Northerly  dip ;  the  exception  being  in  some  few  lodes  which 
dip  to  the  Southwud. 

The  following  table  shows  the  yield  of  the  PhilUpe  River 
Goldfield  r— 

YUld  of  the  PhUlipi  River  GcUfield. 
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COPPER, 
Copper  ores  are  plentifully  distributed  throughout  the  State, 
more  especially  in  the  North- West ;  But,  owing  totheftict  thatthoy 
usually  carry  little  or  no  gold  or  silver,  hare  only  been  worked  in  a 
few  localities,  noUbly — Tambourah.  Pilbara  District ;  Whim  Creek, 
Egina,  Hong  Kong.  Croydon,  Roeboume,  ail  in  the  West  Pilbara 
Strict ;  Red  Hill,  and  Uaroo,  in  the  North-West  District ;  Day 
Dawn,  Murchison  District ;  Geraldine,  Northampton,  Yandanooka, 
and  Arrino,  all  in  the  Sonth-West  District;  Murrin  Murrin, 
Mount  Margaret  District ;  Muline,  North  Coolgardie  District ; 
Arrow  Lake.  Broad  Arrow  District ;  Boorarn,  East  Coolgardie 
Kstrict :  Ravenathorpe,  Harbour  View,  Phillips  Kver  District 

Very  httle  has  been  done  in  the  examination  of  the  copper  de- 
pmits  of  the  State,  but  so  far  they  seem  to  be  of  two  kinds,  vii : — 
(1.)  True  lodes. 
(2.)  Impregnations  and  stockworks. 

(1.)  True  Lodes. — To  this  class  apparently  belong  the  majority 
of  the  workable  deposits. 

(3.)  Impregnations  and  Slochcorks. — The  most  important 
depasits  of  this  class  appear  to  be  found  in  the  Yandanooka  Mineral 
District,  where  there  are  several  beds  of  mica  schist  and  porous  sand- 
stone carrying  malachite,  with  occasionally  a  little  aiurite  or  cuprite. 
The  ores  average  10  to  12  per  cent.,  are  highly  siliceous,  and  are  not 
apparently  readily  concentrated.  The  copper  minerals  occur  both  as 
the  cementing  material  of  the  rock  and  also  in  stockworks. 

At  Kalgoorlie  bournonite,  enargite,  and  chalcopyrite  occasion- 
ally occur  in  the  lode-forraation  below  water-level,  whilst  malachite 
was  observed  in  one  instance  in  the  oxidised  ore. 

The  value  of  the  copper  ore  reported  to  the  Mines  Department 
as  obtained  during  the  year  1 9U0  was  £43,673,  showing  an  increase  of 
£7,735  over  the  previous  year. 

During  1901  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  output  of  copper 
in  the  State,  amounting  to  3,971  tons  more  than  was  obtained 
during  the  previous  vear,  the  estimated  value  of  the  ore  raised  being 
£7.1.24G. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  copper  ore  raised,  as 
reported  to  the  Mines  Department : — 
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1899             

1900             

1901             

7,018 
2,833 
6,178 
10,107 

S8.270 
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2iya7 
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Th«ee  figures,  however,  by  no  means  repreeent  the  total  output 
•ince  the  inception  of  active  mining  operations. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  total  output  of  the  State  can  only 
be  obtained  by  the  Cuatoms  records,  and  ia  shown  in  the  following 
table  :— 

The  Export  of  Copper  Ore  from  Western  Australia. 
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The  following  table  abowa  the  export  of  Copper  IngoU  front  the 
ito  since  1900 :— 
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The  commercially  important  lead  ores  of  the  Stale  are  to  a  Utrgt 
extent  closely  associated  with  copper  ores,  as,  for  example,  in  ^e 
Northampton  district.  The  lodes  are  mainly  composed  of  cenusite 
(carbonate  of  lead,  PbCOg)  at  the  surface  and  galena  (sulphide  of  lead, 
PbS)  below  the  water-level,  accompanied  by  more  or  less  quarts  and 
other  gangue  minerals.  Anglesite  (sulphate  of  lead,  PbSO,)  occur 
freely  at  Gorge  Creek,  Aahburton  ;  and  jamesonite  (sulphantimonJde 
of  lead,  Pb^bA)  at  Mt.  deCourcy,  North-West ;  whilst  fine  speci- 
mens of  cr3^tallised  pyromorphite  (chlorophosphate  of  lead.  PbCli 
3Pb,PjO„)  have  been  obtained  from  the  Qeraldine  Mine,  on  the  Mur- 
chison  River. 

Small  quantities  of  galena  are  frequently  found  to  characterise 
the  richer  portions  of  gold  reefs,  notably  at  Menries,  Ooolgardie,  and 
Norseman ;  whilst  small  lemon-yellow  crystals  of  the  rare  mineral 
vanadinite  (chlorovanadate  of  lead,  PbClt3Pfa^V,0»)  are  found  cloeely 
associated  with  gold  in  the  oxidised  ores  of  Pinyalling,  Mulline,  and 
Ooolgardie. 

Lead  ores  have  only  been  worked  so  far  at  Uarro,  Geraldiae, 
Northampton,  Oakagee,  Nam  Tarra,  and  Jarrahdale.  At  most  of 
these  places,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  State,  the  lead 
mining  industry  is  handicapped  by  the  ore  not  containing  sufficient 
silver  to  pay  for  its  extraction,  and  under  the  circumstances  it  has 
for  the  present  practically  ceased. 

The  following  tables  show  the  production  of  lead  ore  of  the 
State  in  so  far  as  can  be  gauged  by  the  export  records  of  H.  M. 
Customs. 
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The  Export  of  Lead  Ore  from  Wettem  Australia. 
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Ezpoti  of  Pig  Lead  from  WatUm  AvttrtUia.  • 
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TIN, 

Tin  liaa  been  discovered  in  four  widely-separated  localities  in  tha 
State,  vii.,  at  the  heads  of  the  Bow  and  the  Leonard  Rivers,  in  the  Kim- 
berley  Diatrict ;  on  the  Thomas  River,  Gascoyne  Goldfield ;  at  Brock- 
man's  Soak  and  the  Western  Sliaw,  in  the  Pilbara  District ;  and  at 
Greenbiisliea,  in  the  South-VVeatern  portion  of  the  Suite.  Mining 
operations  have  been  most  active  at  Greenbushes  ;  a  little  has  been 
done  nt  I'iltiara,  but.  no  far  as  official  information  goes,  very  little 
prospecting  seems  to  have  been  carried  out. 

Pure  tin  oxide  contains  78  per  cent,  of  the  metal,  but  the  nutin 
compound  invariably  contains  more  or  lees  of  the  oxides  of  other  metala, 
with  the  result  that  it  seldom  assays  over  74  per  cent,  of  the  metal 
The  Pilbam  cusaiterite,  which  is  dark  brown  in  colour,  wcmld  appear 
to  average  70  per  cent.  ;  that  from  Greenbushes,  which  i.s  <inite  blockt 
sUgbtly  less. 
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The  tin  deposits  of  the  State,  whereTer  Mamined,  iaU  natimlly 
into  two  distinct  categories  : — 

Superficial  deposits : 

(a.)  Alluvial  dspcaitB. 

(b.)  BcBdiMi?  Hilda,  gnvelB,  ale. 
Deposits  in  Country  Rock : 

(a.)  Tm-faMtriiw  giktiJte  And  slUad  rodOb 

(<!.)  Tln-beviiiK  dykM 

Alluvial  Depontt.~Tb«K  are  the  most  important  and  vary  veiy 
largely  in  nature,  ranging  from  an  extremely  hard  femiginotu  con- 
glomerate of  a  stiff  clay,  or  loose  sand  or  gravcL  The  tin  stone  in  the 
first-named  is  often  extremely  coarse,  but  more  generally  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  or  less  in  diameter,  whilst  that  in  the  softer  material  is 
almost  uniformly  fine.  Assays  of  ten  samples  of  this  class  of  ore 
varied  from  '9  per  cent  up  to  33*3  per  cent^  of  the  mrtal,  the  average 
being  101  per  cent.  The  associated  minerals  ore  quarts,  kaolin, 
limonite,  ilmenite,  tourmaline,  tantalite,  stiUotantalite,  g&met, 
nrcon,  gold,  magnetite,  rutile,  and  topas.  No.  wolfram  or  scheelite 
has  been  detected  in  the  ore :  the  mineral,  once  thought  to  be  the 
latter,  having  proved  in  every  case  to  be  stibioUntalite.  This  mineral 
(a  tantalite  of  antimony)  and  tantalite  an  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
the  miners  and  smelters,  since  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them  from  the 
tin  stone  by  dressing,  their  specific  gravities  being  practically  identical 
They  hare  therefore  to  be  smelted  with  the  tin  ore,  and  by  contamio- 
ating  the  smelted  tin  with  antimony,  etc.,  seriously  affect  the  purity 
and  value  of  it.  Owing  principally  to  the  presence  of  these  two 
minerals  the  dressed  ore  from  the  alluvial  chums  has  been  found  to  he 
very  variable  in  richness,  ranging  from  a  traoe  only  of  tin  up  to  73 
per  cent. 

Besidiiaty  Depotitt. — ^These  are  either  lateritic  ironstones  or 
sands,  clays,  etc,  derived  from  the  decomposition  in  tittt  of  igneotu 
rocks.  They  are  frequently  stanniferous.  The  chief  nunenls 
accompanying  the  tin  are  limonite,  quarts,  tourmaline,  olay,  and 
mica. 

Tijii«aring  Granite  and  allUd  Roda. — The  tin-bearing  granite 
consists  of  a  granite  p^issing  in  places  into  a  foliated  and  highly- 
micaceous  granite,  with  Uttie  or  no  felspar.  This  granite  (grosen) 
contains  tin,  tourmabne,  tiroon,  garnet,  etc,  as  accessory  constituents. 
In  some  parts  of  the  field  the  tourmaline  occurs  in  such  quantity  Id 
the  gneiss  as  to  give  a  distinctive  character  to  the  rock,  and  would  be 
better  described  as  a  tourmaline  gneiss. 

Tin-hearing  Dyka. — These  occur  in  several  parts  of  the  Green- 
bushes  Tinfield.  Ore  of  the  meet  typical  occurs  on  the  Eaat«m  side 
of  the  main  Bridgetown  Itoad,  upon  what  was  originally  M.L  82/76. 
A  shaft  has  been  put  down  to  a  shallow  depth  upon  a  tourmaline- 
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bmring  dyke,  which  was  met  with  beneath  the  conglomerate  at  a 
depth  of  about  five  feet  below  the  surface.  The  conglomerate  coo- 
tains  detrital  tourmaline,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  dyke.  Ai 
exposed  in  the  workings,  the  width  of  the  dyke  is  about  two  feet  aa 
inches,  having  a  general  North-Westerty  strike,  with  an  underiie  to 
the  South-Weat  at  an  angle  of  70".  The  tourmaline  is  enclosed  in  a 
ferruginous  clayey  matrix,  which  contains  occasional  patches  of 
quartsoee  material ;  the  dyke  may  be  a  tounnaline-bearing  pegmatite. 
The  rock  contains  a  small  quantity  of  very  angular  tin,  aseocial«d 
with  large  quantities  of  titanium.  The  tourmaline  itself  carries  id 
parts  appreciable  quantities  of  tin.  An  assay  of  a  carefully  selected 
sample,  believed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  whole  dyke,  jHclded  in  the 
official  laboratory  1'9T  parts  per  hundred  of  metallic  tin.  There  are 
several  other  parallel  dykes  throughout  the  field,  but,  so  far,  they 
have  not  been  very  much  exploited,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  very  rich. 

The  output  of  tin  ore  for  1900,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
previous  year,  shows  an  increase  of  488  tons,  valued  at  £31,432. 

The  Marble  Bar  Tinfield  shows  a  laigely  increased  output  for  the 
year,  the  black  tin  produced  amounting  to  368  tons,  as  against  51 
tons  in  1899. 

The  output  of  black  tin  from  the  Stat«  for  the  year  1901  was  734 
tons,  valued  at  £40,000,  which  showB  a  decrease,  when  compared  with 
the  year  1900.  of  89  tons ;  the  decrease  in  the  out  put  from  the  Green- 
bushes  Tinfield  being  114  tons,  while  the  Pilbara  field  shows  a  slight 
increase  of  25  tons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  tin  as  reported  to 
the  Mines  Department,  the  export  of  tin  as  shown  by  the  Customs 
records,  and  the  export  of  tin  ingots  from  the  State : — 

Production  of  Tin  Ore  from  Greeitinuhes  and  Pilhara,  as 
Ttporlfd  to  the  Mines  Department. 
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The  Export  of  Tin  Ore  from  Weslern  Aujtralia. 
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The  Export  of  Tin  IngoU  from  Western  AuMtralia. 
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The  ores  of  iron  are  extremely  widely  distributed  throughout 
Western  Australia ;  but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  area  in  which 
the  exploitation  of  such  deposits  is  actively  prosecuted  is  very  limited, 
such  areas  twiiig  at  present  confined  to  localitjes  where  ore  used  as  a 
flux  can  be  obtainecf  in  considerable  quantities.  Some  of  the  richest 
and  most  extensive  deposits  are  absolutely  valueless,  owing  to  their 
geographical  position.  The  iron  depoeite  of  the  State  so  far  examined 
can  be  broadly  separated  into  two  main  divisions  : — 

(a.)  The  ores  associated  with  the  crystalline  schists  and  other 
alhed  rocks. 

The  mportant  ores  of  this  class  are  devebped  most  extensively  in 
the  watershed  of  the  Murchison  River,  more  especially  between  25  deg. 
and  28deg.  of  South  latitude,  and  11 6  deg.  and  119  deg.  East  longitude. 

The  most  important  localities  are  Horseshoe,  Peak  Hill,  Mount 
Gould,  and  Mount  No  Name,  Peak  Hill ;  and  Mount  Hale,  Weld 
Range  (Wilgie  Myah),  Munara  HUls,  and  Mount  Narryer,  Murchiaon. 
Less  important  deposits  of  this  nature  occur  at  Marble  Bar,  Pilbara ; 
KilaJo  WeU,  Murchison ;  Wiluna,  Mount  Townsend,  and  Mount 
llanou,  East  Murchison ;  Bardoc,  Broad  Arrow ;  Ediudina,  N<^ftb. 


Coolgardie;  Mount  Jackson,  Yilgarn;  and  Gennapullm,  Bkekhaj 
Hill,  and  Green  Hills,  Avon  District.  These  depoaite  consist  of  hi^iff 
inclined  beds,  bands,  and  lenses  of  almost  pure  haematite  (oocuionaBf 
nu^etite),  or  admixtures  in  all  proportions  of  haematite  and  quarti^ 
interbedded  trith  and  sometimes  replacing  quartates  and  quut* 
acfaiste. 

(6.)  The  superficial  deposits  of  limonite  (laterite  ore)  which 

occupy  extensive  areas  in  many   and    widely-separated 

portions  of  the  State,  and  the  soft  porous  deposits  of 

hydrated  oxide  of  iron  (bpg  ore)  of  comparatively  recent 

origin. 

The  kterite  ores,  together  with  the  gravel  resulting  from  thar 

denudation,  are  the  most  widely-distributed  ores  in  the  Ht«te.    They 

Tary  very  much  in  their  composition.     The  ores  are  most  largely 

developed  on  the  tops  of  hill»  or  ranges ;  in  depth  they  pass  gradiuUIy, 

without  any  distinct  line  of  deniarcation,  into  the  rock  upon  which 

they  lie.     These  deposits  owe  their  origin  to  the  concentration  of  the 

ferric  oxide  by  the  sction  of  atmospheric  change.     Nowhere  do  any 

of  these  ores  attain  any  great  thickness.     The  ores  of  this  class  have 

been  principally  used  for  fluxing  purposes,  to  which  end  45,772  tons 

of  ore  were  raised  up  to  the  end  of  1901. 

The  bog  iron^ores  consist  of  soft  porous  deposits  of  hydr&ted 
oxide  of  iron  ;  these  ix^cur  at  different  points  along  the  Southern  and 
West«rn  coast  line.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  deposits  of  this  class 
have  not  been  exploited. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  iron  ore  in  Western 
Australia  up  to  1901  : — 

Th«  PrnditctUm  of  Iron  Ore  in  Wetlem  Australia 
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o«iuu«.. 

XrtlmMed  Vilut. 
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1899               

1900                 

IWIl                 
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100 
12,832 
12.251 
20.569 

300    0     0 
8.939     »     0 
9.268     0     0 
13.246     0     0 

Total 

46,773 

31,713    0    0 

This  ore  is  use.l  principnUy  as  a  flux. 

SILVER. 

There  are  no  silver  mines  being  worked  in  the  State,  though  in 
the  lead  deposits  of  the  North-West  there  is  a  source  of  silver  which, 
np  to  the  present,  has  Imrdly  been  touched. 

The  average  Knlgoorlie  ore  is  said  to  contain  about  one  ounce  of 
silver  for  every  two  ounces  of  gold,  but  very  little  of  the  former  seems 
to  be  recovered  in  the  treatment  to  which  the  ore  is  suhjectcd. 
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The  crude  gold  produced  by  the  State  during  1 900  had  an  average 
fineneea  of  8805,  and  contained,  therefore,  about  176,OOOocb.  of  fine 
silver.  Apart  from  thia  no  silvei-  was  produced  in  the  State,  except 
a  few  ounces  obtained  in  smelting  copper  ores  from  Geraldine  and 
RaTensthorpe,  and  telluride  ores  from  Kalgoorlie. 

The  following  tables  show  the  production  of  silver  as  reported  to 
the  .Mines  Department,  and  the  export  thereof  as  shown  by  the 
Customs  reconls : — 

The  Export  of  Silver  from  Western  Atutralia. 
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The  Production  of  SUver  in  WeH-trn  Australia. 
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*{ica  is  probably  one  of  the  minerals  meet  widely-diffused 
throughout  the  State ;  but  it  is  only  of  any  real  commercial  value 
when  it  occurs  in  large  sheets,  or  can  be  obtained  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  mica- producing  strata  are  the  crystalline  schists  and 
allied  rocks,  which  occupy  fully  two-thirds  of  the  (geologically) 
known  areas  of  Western  Australia.  Generally  it  is  found  that  the 
mica-producing  rocks  are  pegmatitic  granites,  which  traverse  the 
crystalline  schists,  etc.,  either  in  the  form  of  dykes,  sheets,  or 
lenticular  masses,  which  are  oft«n  parallel  to  the  foliation  of  the 
surrounding  strata. 

Under  the  generic  term  "Mica"  several  distinct  mineral  species  are 
included  ;  they  are  all  characterised  by  the  readiness  with  which  they 
split  into  very  thin,  elastic  plates.  Four  of  the  species  are  of  commercial 
importance,  vis.,  Muscovite  {common  or  white  mica);  Phlogopite 
(amber  mica) :  6iotit«  (black  mica) ;  and  Lepidolite  flithia  mica). 
They  all  occur  under  somewhat  similar  geological  conditions. 

What  may  be  called  possible  commercial  mica  is  known  to  occur 
St  the  following  different  places  in  the  State  : — Nokenena  Brook, 
Northampton ;  Tambourah,  Pilbara  Goldfield ;  Mullalyup,  Darlinc 
Banges ;  Bindoon ;  The  Mica  Mine,  Londonderry,  Coolgardie  tiokl- 
fieU. 


up  to  the  present  it  does  not  appear  that  much  mica  of  matfal* 
able  value  has  yet  been  raised  in  the  State.  The  following  table  gtfw 
the  export  of  mica,  as  shown  by  the  records  in  the  Customs  Hoiue  ^— 


The  Export  of  Mica 

from  Watam  AwtraOa. 

'- 
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■^sr 

HOBMtt. 

4     0     0 

1894 
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Nil 

1895 
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Nil 

1897 

309    0     0 

1898 

Nil 

t 

BO    0     0 
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9U   0    0 

Asbestos  has  been  found  in  widely-separated  localities  in  the  State  ; 
but,  so  far,  with  the  possible  exception  of  that  from  Tambourah. 
on  the  West  Hlbara  Goldfield,  most  of  the  mineral  discovered  up  to 
the  present  time  has  proved  to  be  actinolite,  of  so  coarsely  fibrous  a 
nature  as  to  be  practically  valueless. 

The  asbestos  from  Tambourah  turns  out  to  be  fibixjud  ctirysotiia, 
identical  with  the  Canadian  mineral,  which  is  so  much  valued.  The 
Tambourah  asbestos,  unhke  moat  of  the  Australian  mineral,  has  not 
the  great  defect  of  a  low  tensile  strength,  and  in  all  the  points — infuat- 
bility,  softnesa,  flexibility,  fineness,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  fibrea 
can  be  separated — Is  well  above  the  average.  No  scientific  exaoiination 
of  the  district  having  been  undertAlcen.  information  as  to  the  mode  of 
occurrence  of  the  mineral  is  unfortunately  not  available. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  asbestos  in  the  State* 
in  BO  far  as  may  be  gauged  by  the  records  of  H.M.  Customs  House  : — 

Th«  Export  of  Asbestos  from  Western  Australia. 
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COALt 

The  only  coalfield  at  present  opeaed  up  in  the  State  to  any  extent 
is  that  of  the  Collie  lUver.  This  field  embraces  an  area  of  about  50 
square  miles,  and  is  connected  with  the  main  railway  system  of  the 
State.  A  considerable  number  of  workable  seams  hare  been  proved, 
by  mining  and  boring,  to  exist  in  the  ba»n.  All  these  seams  are 
practically  identical  in  character,  being  hydrous,  non-caking,  bitu- 
minous coals,  varying  noticeably  in  the  proportion  of  ash  present. 

During  1900  the  progress  of  the  coalfield  waa  satisfactory. 
The  output  of  coal,  118,410  tons,  was  more  than  double  that  of  the 
previous  year.  In  the  year  1901  the  output  from  Collie  was  practically 
identical  with  that  of  the  previous  year,  being  117,836  tons.  But  fOT 
a  strike  which  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  the  shortage 
of  trucks,  the  output  would  probably  have  been  greater. 

The  following  tables  show  the  production  ana  e^mrt  of  coal  in 
Western  Australia  up  to  1901 : — 

The  Production  of  Coal  in  Viestem,  Atufra/to. 
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DIAHOND& 
The   following   table  shows    the   production   and    export   of 
diamonds   from    the    State.     These  were  supposed  to  have  been 
ohtiiined  from  the  Pilbara  District: — 

Ex})OTt  of  Diainonds  from  Western  Australia. 
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Produclion  of  Diamonds  in  Western  AustTolia. 
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Limestone  is  used  as  a  flux  in  the  Stale,  and  abo  in  cyamding 
purposed.  The  following  figures  show  the  production  of  limestone 
in  the  State,  so  far  as  the  actual  figures  are  available.  The;  are  b^ 
lieved,  however,  to  form  only  a  small  portion  of  the  actual  production. 


The  Prodttction  of  Limeilone  in  Watem  AmtTolia. 
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GUANO. 
While,  perhaps,  the  accumulations  of  guano  occurring  in  the 
Abrolhos  Islands  and  elsewhere  in  the  North,  formed  aa  they  are  by 
organic  agencies,  may  not  in  a  strictly  scientific  sense  be  mineral 
depiisitfl,  their  economic  importance  is  a  sufficient  justification  for 
referring  to  them  in  a  description  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State. 

That  the  importance  of  these  depoiiitd  is  considerable,  may  be 
judged  from  the  appended  table  of  statistics,  showing  the  production 
of  guano  in  the  State,  as  prepared  from  official  data.  No  record  would 
appeitr  tu  have  been  kept  of  the  quantity  of  guano  raised  previous  to 
the  vear  1847;  also,  during  the  years  1847  to  1855, 1855  to  18G3,  1865 
to  1872,  1872  to  1876,  and  also  the  years  from  1879  to  1883. 
From  the  official  figures  it  appears  that  since  1847  87,865  tons  ot 
guano  were  raised,  and  that  the  total  royalty  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment from  that  date  amounted  to  £41,385.  From  the  year  1847,  a* 
shown  by  the  Customs  figures,  82,813  tons  of  guano,  valued  at 
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£328,7C8,  were  exported  from  the  State.    The  chief  source  of  die 
guano  raieed  was,  in  and  about  1878,  in  the  Lacepede  Islands,  lat. 
17°  S.,  long.  123  E.;  and  at  preaent  in   the  Houtman  Abrolhoa  ' 
Islands,  West  of  the  town  of  Qeraldtoo. 

In  August  1897,  Mr.  Licensed  Surveyor  Wells  was  despatched 
from  Geraldton  to  the  Abrolhoa  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  officially 
estimating  the  quantity  of  guano  still  available  on  the  group.  This 
officer  visited  10  islands  of  the  Eastern  group,  and  on  four  of  them, 
viz.,  Rat,  Third  Beacon,  and  Wooded  Islanik,  found  guano  deposits 
varying  from  four  inches  to  27  inches  in  thickness.  The  islands  of  the 
Eastern  group  are  estimated  to  contain  13,944  tons  of  guano.  Of 
the  14  islands  of  the  Pelsart  group  examined,  nine  were  found  to  con- 
tain guano  deposits,  viz.,  Pelsart,  Gun  Island,  and  seven  small  islands 
adjacent.  The  deposits  varied  from  aoven  inches  to  13  inches  in 
thickness.  The  group  is  supposed  to  contain  48,468  tons  of  guano. 
Mr.  Wells  examined  18  islands  of  the  Wallaby  group,  but  only  mode 
surveys  of  four,  vis.,  West  Wallaby,  Pelican  Island,  and  North  and 
South  Pigeon  Islands.  These  were  estimated  to  contain  36,088  tons 
of  guano,  varying  in  thickness  from  four  inches  to  17  inches.  Small 
quantities  of  guano  also  occur  in  several  of  the  lesser  islands. 


The  Production  of 

Gvano  in  WetUm  Atalralia. 
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The  following   Tables,   containing   particulars  collected  by   the 
the  proportione  which  the  Mining  Industry  of  Western  Australia  haa 
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STATISTICS. 

Miuesftnd  Customs  Departments,  afford  aa  opportunity  of  estimating 
of  late  assumed : — 

unier  the  Goldfields  Act,  and  Employment  of  Labour  and  Machinery, 
Years  1900  and  1901. 
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1899  to  1902,  diatin^Uhing  Goldfidds  from  which  received. 
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Machinery  and  Plant  employed  in    Mining  (other  than  Gold)  in 
Western  Auttralia.  1900  Mid  1901. 
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SOLD  MININQ  DIVIDENDS. 

rhe  first  record  of  any  diridead  beiDg  declared  from  gold  won 
in  WesUrn  Australia  dates  back  to  1890,  In  vUch  year  "Fnaer's' 
Gold  Mining  Company  at  Southern  Cross,  Yilgam  paid  £1,250. 
The  next  mine  j-ielding  dividends  was  the  "  Central."  on  the  same 
field,  which,  in  1891,  paid  £3,451.  Dividends  assumed  Ur^er  pro- 
portions in  1893,  when  "  Bay  lev 'a  Reward"  at  Coolgardie.  paid 
£30,600, whilatthesamemine,in' 1894,  paid  £96,000  Other  mioa 
then  came  Into  prominence,  and  "The  Great  Boulder  Proprietary.* 
in  1895.  paid  £48,000.  From  that  year  up  to  the  present,  the 
Other  great  companies  fell  into  line,  and  the  total  payments  for 
1S99  amounted  to  £2,057,421,  of  which  amount  "  Lake  View 
Consols "  contributed  £625,000.  The  dividends  mnce  that  year 
have  not  been  quite  as  phenomenal.  Yet  in  1900  thev  amounted 
to  £1.392,866  ;  in  1901  to  £1,093,605;  in  1902  to  £1,424,272.  and 
in  1903  to  £1,988,755.  Their  grand  total  from  1890  to  the  .list  of 
December,  190.1.  was  £9,474,617. 

The  toUl  for  the  year  1902,  £1,424,272,  was  tnade  up  by  the 
companies  and  in  the  manner  shown  hereunder : — 
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Great  Boulder  Proprietary 

Ivanhiie  Gold  Corporation 

Associated  Northern 

Hatinati's  Oro;K-Brown  Hill 

Kolg-urii        

'    Burbuik'8  Birthdar  Gift 

lAdf  BoUmon 

PrincesB  Boyal 
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GOLD  YIELD    OF   AUSTRALASIA 
1900  &    1901. 
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It  will  be  seeo  that,  although  the  Dumber  of  millB  decreased 
during  the  five  years,  their  aggr^at«  output  steadily  increased. 

During  the  year  1901,  the  aggregate  number 
the  was  3,043 ;  the  average  time  during 

'as  11  the  amount  of  salaries  and 

6,873.  figures  it  appears  that  the 

ges  of  were  flO'SS. 

jarrah  and  Kam,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  com- 
parative statement  for  the  years  1900  and  1901,  given  hereunder, 
are  not  confined  to  the  United  Australasia,  but  extend 

OTer  the  most 

The  value  W  W  these  timbers,  as  estimated  by  the 

Customs  years  under  consideration.  £4. 
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Frai 


Total      , 
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5.47fi 

-1.1141 
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In  addition  to  jarrah  aod  karri,  small  quantitiee  of  other  timbers, 
mostly  unspecified  in  the  Customs  returns,  were  exported  during  these 
yeAfs;  in  1900  to  the  value  of  £836,  of  which  only  £434  represented 
produce  of  the  State,  and  in  1901  to  the  vaiiie  of  £307. 

From  the  first  settlement  of  Western  Australia  as  a  Colony  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1901,  a  total  of  914,593  loads  of  native  timber  were 
exported,  valued  at  £3,710,167,  to  which  must  be  added  unspecified 
quantities  of  native  timber  to  the  value  of  £846.  Of  the  loads  speci- 
fied above,  332,411  went  to  the  United  Kingdom, 

The  sandalwood  trade  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant industries  of  Western  Australia.  In  1845  four  tons,  valued 
at  £40,  were  exported  ;  since  that  period,  up  to  the  end  of  1901,  the 
total  shipments — principally  to  Singapore  and  China — were  199,879 
tons,  valued  at  £1,748,950.  The  figures  for  1901  were  8.864  tons, 
valued  at  £73,931,  the  quantity  exported  to  Hong  Kong  alone 
bang  5,848  tons. 

When  it  is  considered  that,  according  to  the  e8timat«  of  the 
late  Conservator  of  Forests  Ednie  Brown,  the  area  of  jarrab  forest 
in  Western  Australia  is  about  8,000,000  acres,  and  of  karri  forest 
about  1,200,000  acres,  and  that  the  records  of  the  Lands  Depart- 
ment, on  31st  December,  1902,  only  showed  an  acreage  of  889,540 
acres  of  forest  land  under  timber  leases  and  licenses,  it  will  be 
realised  what  scope  for  expansion  there  still  is  in  the  local  timber 
industry.  Among  the  timber  companies  at  present  carrying  on 
business  in  Western  Australia,  "  Millar's  Karri  and  Jarrah  Company 
(1902)  Limited,"  occupies  a  very  prominent  position,  having  effected, 
under  a  contract  of  purchase  and  amalgamation,  a  combination 
of  eight  separate  companies.  There  are,  however,  a  certain  number 
of  independent  companies  outside  this  combine. 

In  1902,  the  timber  sawn  in  the  various  forest  saw  mills  of  the 
State  amounted  to  124,005,005  superficial  feet,  and  the  value  of  the 
timber  exported  was  £600,633. 


5.— FISHERIES. 

The  Chief  Inspector  of  Fisheries,  in  his  report  for  1901,  expressed 
his  regret  at  being  unable  to  arrive  at  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  quantity 
of  fish  caught  for  sale  during  the  year,  throughout  that  portion  of 
the  State  coming  within  the  operation  of  the  Fishery  Act,  owing,  as 
he  pointed  out,  to  the  want  of  the  necessary  powers  to  compel  the 

ring  of  all  fish  brought  into  any  Municipality  through  a  market 
inspection.     From  the  returns  supplied  by  the  Railway  I>ep«.Tt- 
mrait,  the  quantity  was  approximated  aa  Wtv%,  a^.  ^^^^?C'1^^.•■|?''^ 
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1,300  tons ;  930  tons  httving  been  trucked  over  QovBrnment  railws^ 
From  the  high  prices  realised  throughout  that  year,  the  indtu^ 
must  have  been  of  a  very  considerable  value,  as  although  the  Ggarta 
showed  an  increase  of  some  hundreds  of  tons  on  the  previous  yt»r, 
satisfactory  prices,  from  a  selling  point  of  view,  were  obtained  through- 
out. Much,  however,  fltill  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  providing 
quick  transit  from  the  fishing  grounds  to  the  markets  before  any 
prospect  is  likely  to  arise  of  fish  food  being  sold  at  a  more  reasonable 
figure.  During  the  year  218  fishing  boat  and  400  fishermen's 
licenses  had  been  issued,  the  figures  showing  an  increase  of  27  fishing 
boats  over  the  previous  year.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  foreign 
nationalities  are  strongly  represented  in  the  returns  of  licenses  issued 
to  fishermen.  For  the  year  under  consideration  the  figures  w«re : 
Italians,  190  ;  British,  90  ;  Germans  and  Scandinavians,  64  ;  Greeks. 
22  ;  Asiatics,  22  ;  Austrians.  13. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1901,  a  fish-landing  stage  and  large 
shed  were  erected  at  Fremantle.  and  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  Inspector 
how  necessary  it  was  that  these  should  be  placed  under  the  control  ot 
the  Municipal  authorities,  and  that  By-laws  should  be  framed  with 

the  object  of  concentrating  the  inspection  of  fish. 

For  some  years  there  has  been  a  general  complaint  throughout 
the  State  that  the  supply  of  fish  has  been  insufficient,  and  far  too  liigh 
in  price  to  allow  it  to  become  a  staple  food  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 
The  causes  of  this  are  easy  to  explain.  The  coast  line  from  Geraldton 
to  Albany,  a  distance  of  nearly  600  miles,  is  only  tapped  in  tour  places  by 
railway,  some  of  theae  places  being  over  200  miles  apart ;  consequently 
the  fishing  fleet  have  to  confine  their  operations  within  reach  of  these 
termini.  The  distances  from  the  populated  centres  to,  notably, 
Geraldton  and  Albany,  are  so  great,  and  the  charges  and  freights  so 
high,  that  unless  fish  food  from  these  distant  fishing  grounck  com- 
mand a  high  price,  there  would  be  no  margin  of  profit  to  the  producer. 
In  the  past.  too.  the  absence  of  the  necessary  piower  to  bring  all  fish 
food  into  a  common  market  and  force  its  sale  has  kept  the  prices  Up. 
Cases  have  oc-curred  when  fishermen,  not  getting  their  own  prices, 
took  their  catches  out  to  sea  and  dumped  them  overboard. 

The  remedy  is  within  reach,  but  it  requires  capital  to  effect  it ; 
the  first  consideration  being  the  provision  of  quick  transit  from  the 
distant  fishing  grounds  hy  means  of  steamers  fitted  up  with  cool- 
Storage  chambers.  The  Government,  by  encouraging  deep-sea  trawl- 
ing, would  be  doing  valuable  work  in  building  up  an  important  in- 
dustry. Successful  trawling  with  quick  transit  by  steamer  from  the 
fishing  fleets  would  mean  the  establishment  of  a  regular  and  plentiful 
supply  of  fish  for  all  classes  at  a  reasonable  figure.  The  use  undtf 
present  conditions  also  of  a  solution  of  boric  acid  for  washing  the  fiah. 
and  other  of  the  most  modern  means  of  guarding  against  putrefadaoo, 
deserve  especial  consideration  in  connection  with  the  enterprise. 
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The  iudiutrj'  U  undoubtly  feeling  the  benefit  of  the  continued 
closure  of  portions  of  our  inland  w&ters  and  rivera  against  net  fishing. 
It  is  a  very,  difficult  matter  to  adopt  and  carry  out  the  necessary 
measures  for  the  proper  protection  of  fish  and  fishing  grounds  without 
causing  a  certain  amount  of  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  fishermen ; 
but  while  the  licensed  men  should  be  assisted  and  protected  as  far  as 
practicable,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  anadro- 
mous  fish  that  portions  of  our  inland  waters  and  rivers  should  be 
temporarily  reserved  for  breeding  and  nursery  grounds. 

The  cloBure  for  the  last  few  years  of  Safety  Bay  against  fishing 
for  schnapper  during  the  schooling  season  of  that  species  of  fish  was 
proclaim^  with  the  object  of  allowing  the  fish  to  be  undisturbed 
during  their  breeding  season,  as  it  was  generally  thought  that  Safety 
Bay  or  Wambro  Sound  was  the  principal  place  where  spawning 
operations  were  carried  on.  The  evidence  that  has  since  been  gathered 
proves,  beyond  doubt,  however,  that  this  species  of  fish,  in  vast  num- 
bers, visit  other  parts  of  our  coast  during  the  spawning  seasoa 

The  odviaBblenoss  of  condnuing  this  protection  is,  according  to 
the  Inspector  of  Fisheries,  open  to  question,  in  face  of  the  recent  agree- 
ment come  to  by  scientists  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  deplete 
the  ocean  of  its  supply  of  fish. 

It,  however,  seems  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  constant 
fishing  in.  and  consequent  disturbance  of  particular  waters,  especially 
if  they  happen  to  be  of  a  confined  or  restricted  nature,  would  drive 
the  fish  they  contain  to  seek,  if  only  temporarily,  other  more  secluded 
spots,  where  they  would  not  be  interferred  with. 

The  returns  received  from  the  Collector  of  Customs  sh  w  a  steady 
yearly  increase  in  the  importation  of  dried,  salted,  pickled,  and  pre- 
served fish  into  this  State.  During  the  year  1900  1.503.0891bfl. 
(over  C71  tons),  with  a  value  of  £31,957,  were  imported;  while  for 
the  year  1901  the  importation  of  fish  food  amounted  to  l,796,4571bfl. 
(over  801  tons),  with  a  value  of  £36,907;  showing  an  increase  over 
1900  of  292.3681bs..  with  a  value  of  £5,050. 

These  figures  should  prove  conclusively  that  there  is  ample  scope 
for  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  establishment  of  well-appointed 
canneries,  as  well  as  a  regular  fresh  fish  trade,  with  our  populated 
oentreti.  If  capitalists  would  turn  their  attention  towards  the  Northern 
waters  of  this  State,  investment  in  all  branches  of  the  fishing  industry 
would  present  great  poesibihties  of  profit 

The  crayfish  taken  from  Rottnest,  and  liberated  in  Bunbury 
Harbour,  are  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  their  progeny  in  great 
numbers  may  be  seen  about  the  jetty  piles.  The  waters  being  dechred 
closed  against  cray-fishing,  there  is  every  probability  that  the  crustacea 
will,  in  time,  become  firmly  established.  Similar  experiments  were 
made,  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  I90I,  in  the  Swan  River,  in 
the  deep  waters  about  Blockwall  Reach  and  Claremont.  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  W  «<^\u\\n  kwam^'^ 
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NorlJi-Wat  Pearling  Induttry. 

During  the  year  1901,  716  tons  of  shell,  with  a  declared  vmlue 
of  £104,990,  were  exported  from  thia  Stata  These  fi^ure«  show  u 
increase  of  110  tons  over  1900,  and  an  increase  of  £20,069  in  tlu 
Wue.  From  the  returns  of  the  licensing  officers  at  Broome,  Roe- 
bourne,  and  Onslow,  it  appears  that  two  hundred  boats  were  Ucensed 
under  "  The  Pearl  SheU  Fishery  Act,  1886,"  representing  a  tonnage 
of  about  3,255.  The  total  number  of  male  adults  employed  was, 
approximately,  1,345. 

In  a  former  report  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Fisheries  drew  attentton 
to  the  very  small  annual  revenue  derived  directly  from  this  industry  ; 
also  the  necessity  of  consolidating  the  Pearling  Acts  at  present  in 
force.  Although  a  Bill  was  framed  and  printed,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  by  the  Government,  owing  to  the  Immigration  Restriction 
Bill  being  before  the  Federal  Parliament,  to  withhold  the  Pearling 
Bill  until  it  was  known  what  powers  the  State  had  in  dealing  with 
coloured  labour.  The  fee  of  £1  per  boat  engaged  in  the  industry  is 
sdll  in  force,  and  a  revenue  of  £200  was  collected  in  1901,  while  the 
export  value  of  shells  obtained  was  £104,990.  These  figures  are  ex- 
clusive of  the  value  of  pearls,  which  may  be  approximately  put  down 
at  £30,000.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  industry  represents  a  very 
considerable  value,  and  one  from  which  might  fairly  be  expected  a 
larger  direct  revenue  than  is  at  present  received. 

Prior  to  the  year  1890,  under  'The  Pearl  Shell  Fishery  Act. 
1886,"  there  was  an  export  duty  of  £4  per  ton  on  shell — which  was 
reduced  to  £2  by  "  The  Pearl  Shell  Duty  Reduction  Act.  1889."  and 
repealed  in  1895,  From  1890  to  1895  the  revenue  derived,  exclusive 
of  pearling  licenses,  was  approximately  £6,644.  The  revenue  since 
received,  to  the  end  of  1901,  £800,  was  derived  from  boat  licensee. 

When  a  comparison  is  made  between  tlie  export  value  of  £1 04,990 
and  the  direct  revenue  of  £200  received  during  the  year,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  pearlers  have  been  most  leniently  treated 
with  regard  to  taxation  since  the  export  duty  on  shell  was  finally 


Shark  Bay  Pearlin^f  Industry. 

.-Vs  compared  with  the  above,  the  Inspector's  report  shows  that 
2G  boats,  employing  58  adults,  were  engaged  in  the  industry  at  Shark 
Bay  during  1901.  A  total  of  129  tons  of  shell  were  exported,  with 
a  declared  value  of  £972;  the  value  of  pearls  obtained  from  this 
quantity  of  shell  may  be  approximately  put  at  £1.028,  making  a  total 
of  £2.000.  The  revenue  received  was  £275,  The  price  of  shell  from 
Shark  Bay  has  not  materially  increased  of  late,  consequently  the 
industry  is  not  in  such  a  flourishing  condition  tvn  could  be  wished. 
The  banks,  however,  are  steadily  recovering  themselveK.  and  in  many 
parts  of  Shark  Bay  should,  before  many  years  have  passed,  be  fully 
■locked  with  shell 

Special  reference  to  the  Bfiche<!e-mer,  Turtle,  Dugong,  and 
Oyster  Fiafaeriea  on  the  North-Weat  coast  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
on  fiakiAod  Fiaberies  in  ToL  I.  <p.p.-  276  to  286). 
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la  addition  to  the  products  for  the  year  1901,  shown  in  tite 
table,  a  toUil  of  282,900  bushels  of  bran  and  157,520  busheU  a 
pollard  were  made  in  the  flour  mills ;  13,851  pairs  of  boot  and  shoe 
uppers  for  other  than  factory  use  in  the  boot  factories  ;  articles  of 
potterv  to  the  value  of  £1,815  in  the  brickworks  ;  and  2,805  tons  of 
coke  in  the  gasworks. 

The  principal  increases  are  observable  in  the  productiveness  oi 
breweries,  boot  factories,  electric  light  works,  candle  works,  and 
tobacco  and  cigar  factories. 

In  deahng  with  the  figures  relating  to  Western  Australian 
induatriea,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  collected  by  the  Stati»- 
.tioal  Department  only  refer  to  industrial  establishments  coming  under 
the  definition  given  in  the  Industrial  Statistics  Act.  eacli  being  a 
"  factory,  worlwhop,  or  mill,  where  rather  four  persons  or  more  have 
"  been  employed  at  any  one  time  duriug  the  year,  or  where  an  engine, 
"  driven  by  steam,  gas,  oif,  or  electricity  has  been  used,  whatever  be  the 
"  number  of  peisons  employed."  ITie  returns  furnished  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  showed  a.  total  number  of  industrial  establiehraenti 
in  the  year  1901  of  662,  as  against  632  in  1900.  In  these  were  em- 
ployed 11,108  male,  and  1,090  female  workers,  as  against  10,261 
males  and  903  females  in  the  previous  year.  The  greater  number  of 
the  female  workers  found  employment  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing 
and  textile  fabrica,  423  being,  during  1901,  engaged  in  tailoring 
establishments.  332  in  dressmaking  and  millinery  establishments, 
and  (iO  in  boot  and  shoe  factories,  making  a  total  of  821  out  of  1,090 
female  workers  returned  for  that  year.  Of  the  remainder.  74  were 
engageil  in  printing  and  bookbinding  works,  38  in  tobacco  and 
cigar  works.  32  in  confectionery  works,  20  in  manufacturing 
chemists'  establishments,  16  in  phot<^raphic  establiahmentj,  15 
in  cardbo;ird  and  paper  box-making  establishments,  and  the 
other  74  in  various  trades.  Of  the  men.  no  less  than  4,320  of 
the  total  number  of  11,108  were  engaged  in  the  production 
of  building  materials,  viz.,  3,050  in  forest  sawmills,  629  in  saw- 
mills in  the  to^tms  and  in  joinery  works,  358  in  brickworks. 
253  in  quarries  and  lime  works,  and  30  in  glaring  establish- 
ments and  piiint  works.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  engineer- 
ing works,  iron  works,  foundries,  plumbing  and  tinsmithing  estab- 
lishments was  1,299.  In  railway  and  tramway  workshops  there 
were  948,  in  electrical  engineering  works  100,  and  in  agricultural 
implements  works  47,  In  breweries  the  men  employed  numbered 
390,  iti  aerated  water  and  cordial  factories  311.  in  water  con- 
densing works  205  ;  in  wine-making  establishments.  34  ;  in  tailoring 
establishments,  347 ;  in  boot  and  shoe  factories.  286  :  in  bakeries. 
330 ;  in  flour  mills.  131 ;  in  ice  and  refrigerating  works,  fi3 ;  in 
oonftftionory  works,  45 ;  in  other  establishments  connected  with 
the  preparation  of  food  and  drink,  74  ;  in  tanneries.  42  ;  in  printing 
and  bookbinding  works,  789,  in  coach  and  wagon  building  and  black- 
smithing    establishments,    316;  in    saddlery    and    harness-making 
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establishmente,  119;  in  furniture  and  bedding  lactonea,  219;  in 
firewood  yarda,  119;  in  electric  light  and  power  works,  110;ing«s 
works,  54  ;  in  boat-building  works  44  ;  in  cycle  works,  32 ;  in  soap 
and  candleworks  ,67 ;  in  tobacco  and  cigar  works,  55  ;  and  in  various 
other  works.  212. 

Of  the  total  number  of  persons  employed,  6lii  males  and  33 
females  were  working  proprietors ;  422  males  and  16  temalea  were 
managers  and  overseers  ;  423  males  and  25  females  were  accountants 
and  clerks  ;  425  males  were  engine-drivers  and  firemen  ;  6.41 7  males 
and  1,012  females  were  workers  in  factory,  mill,  or  workshop  ;  1,989 
males  were  general  labourers  ;  693  males  were  carters  and  messengers, 
and  the  remaining  123  males  and  4  females  were  otherwise  engaged  in 
connection  with-eome  of  the  establishments.  The  number  of  males  em- 
ployed under  15  years  of  age  was  103  ;  that  of  the  females  22.  Em- 
ployed at  home,  but  working  for  some  of  the  establishments,  were  13 
males,  and  34  females.  The  total  amount  of  salaries  and  wages  paid 
during  the  year  was  £1,455,210. 

The  number  of  industrial  establishments  in  the  Perth  district 
alone  was  145  ;  in  East  Perth  it  was  20  ;  in  North  Perth,  18 ;  West 
Perth,  31  ;  South  Perth,  6 ;  Guildford.  20 ;  in  the  Swan  district, 
IC  ;  at  Freniantle,  36  ;  at  East  Fremantle,  16  ;  at  South  Fremantle, 
16  ;  at  North  Fremantle,  9  ;  at  Kalgoorlie,  47  ;  at  Boulder,  32  ;  at 
Hannans,  32  ;  at  Coolgardie,  32  ;  while  the  remaining  187  estab- 
lishments were  to  be  found  scattered  over  the  various  other  districts 
of  Western  AustraUa. 

Machinery  worked  by  steam,  gas,  oil.  or  electricity,  was  used  in 
333  of  the  662  establishments.  The  total  horse-power  of  the  aggregate 
steam-engines  employed  was  8,683,  that  of  the  gas  engines,  87  ;  of 
the  oil  engines  468  ;  and  that  of  the  electric  engines  289. 

Particulars  relating  to  the  employment  of  labour  and  machinery, 
and  approximate  value  of  land,  buildings,  plant,  and  machinery  used 
in  connection  with  the  industrial  establishments  during  1901,  are 
given  in  the  following  table,  distinguishing  the  various  classes  of 
industry. 
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How  the  total  number  of  establishments  in  each  class,  and  the 
corresponding  value  of  plant  and  machinery  employed,  compare 
with  similar  particulars  for  the  previous  year,  is  shown  below.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  aggregate  value  of  plant  and  machinery  rose 
from  £1,252,927  to  £1,463,818,  the  increase  being  mainly  traceable 
to  establishments  connected  with  the  preparation  of  drink,  and  with 
the  manufacture  of  building  mat«rialB  and  machinery,  and  further 
to  metal  works,  printing  works,  and  works  connected  with  the  supply 
of  heat,  hght,  and  energy. 
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1«». 

IWJ. 

ISDO. 

1«0J. 

TreWing  raw  mkWruU,  the  product  of 

putonl  purauiU       

CoDnecWd   with    food   &nd    (   Food 

thereof                                   I  Drink 
Qotbing  and  textile  fabrics.. 

BnildinK  malerialB         

Metal  works,  machinery,  etc. 
Boatbuilding,  repairing,  etc  .. 

Furniture.  ^dW,  e!i 

Books,  paper,  printing',  elc 

TeUcles.  saddlery,  harnffis,  etc.      .. 
Heat,  light,  and  energy 

6 
93 

114 

97 
94 
5fi 
2 
IS 
40 
49 
36 
31 

8 
86 

118 
106 
100 
57 
6 
17 
44 
49 
39 
33 

4,250 
86,910 

126.763 
13.251 

873.6620 
149.064 
I.IBO 
1.364 
U3.330 
15.891 
139.003 
28.600 

£ 

S,330 
83,481 

156,867 
13,109 

666,775* 

221,943 
3.975 
2,270 

122,514 
16.993 

161.101 
29,470 

T-.tala        

632 

662 

1.202.9370 

1.463,BI8b 

Out  of  the  total  number  of  t>62  establishments,  only  15  employed 
more  than  100  hands.  From  51  to  100  hands  were  employed  in  20 
establishments ;  72  establishments  employed  from  21  to  50 ;  131 
from  11  to  20;  286  from  five  to  10  ;  69  employed  four  hands; 
and  67  less  than  four. 

The  daily  working  hours  in  most  of  the  establishments  averaged 
slightly  over  eight  hours.  But  in  some  of  the  industries,  notably  in 
the  flour  mills  and  the  wine-making  establishments,  the  hours  of 
certain  classes  of  employees  were  much  longer,  exceeding,  in  particular 
cases,  ten  hours. 

The  number  of  establishments  in  each  industry  comprised  in  the 
various  classes  wns  as  follows  ; — 

Class  1. :  Treating  raw  material,  the  product  of  pastoral  pur- 
suits.^ Artificial  manure  works,  1 ;  bone  mills,  3 ; 
tanneries,  4. 
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Class  U. :  Connected  with  food  and  drink,  or  the  prepuKtkn 
thereof. — A.  Food :  Bacon  factory,  1  ;  bakeries,  53  ;  cod- 
diments,  coffee,  etc.,  4 ;  confectioner}'  works,  5 ;  Sour 
mills,  16 ;  ice  aad  refrigerating  works,  5  ;  biscuit  factoir, 
1 ;  fish-preserving  works,  1.  B,  Drink :  Aerated  water 
and  cordial  factories,  54  ;  breweries,  32  ;  water-condensing 
works,  27  ;  wine-making  establishments,  6. 

Class  III. :  Clothing  and  textile  fabrics. — Boot  and  shoe  factoriei 
19 ;  dressmaking  and  millinery  establishmeDts,  28 
tailoring  establishments,  59. 

Class  IV. :  Building  materials. — Brickworks,  28  ;  glasing  estab- 
lishments, 2;  quarries  and  limeworks,  13;  forest  ssv- 
mills,  23  ;  town  sawmills  and  joinery  works,  33 ;  paint 
works.  1. 

Class  V. :  Metal  works,  machinery,  etc. — Agricultural  Imple- 
ment works.  5  ;  electrical  engineering  works,  4  ;  engineer- 
ing works,  iron  works,  foundries,  plumbing  and  tiasmithing 
establishments,  44  ;  railway  and  tramway  workshops,  4. 

Class  VI. :  Boatbuilding  and  repairing  works,  5. 

Class  VII.:  Furniture  and  bedding  factories,  17. 

Class  VIII. :  Books,  paper,  printing,  etc. — Cardboard  and 
paper  box-making  establishments,  2 ;  printing  and  book- 
binding works,  42. 

Class  IX.  T  Vehicles,  saddlery,  harness,  etc.— Coach  and  wagon 
building  and  blacksmithing  establishments,  34 ;  cycle 
works,  5  ;  saddlery  and  harness-making  establishments, 
10. 

Cbss  X. :  Heat,  light,  and  energy. — Electric  light  and  power 
works,  10;  firewood  yards,  27;  gasworks.  2. 

Ckss  XL;  Miscelliineoua. — Asaayer'a  ostUiblishment.  1  :  chalT' 
grinding  works.  1  ;  cooperage  works.  1  ;  corncrushing 
works,  2  ;  eiiculj'ptua  oilworks,  1  ;  guano  works.  1  ; 
leather  goods  manufacturing  establishment.  1  :  manu- 
foctnririg  chemists'  establishments,  2  :  manufacturing 
jewellers'  establishments,  5 ;  monumental  works,  2 ; 
optician's  establishment,  L  ;  photographic  establishments. 
4  ;  picture  frame-making  estabhshment,  1  ;  soap  and 
candle  works,  5  ;  tent-making  establishment.  1  ;  tobacco 
and  cigar  works.  3  ;  wireworks  establishment,  1. 

Particulars  for  the  year  1901  of  the  working  of  those  factories 
and  works  which  employed  more  than  100  hands,  and  of  others  which 
supplied  returns  relating  to  their  production,  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table. 
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In  several  cases,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  above  figuTM,  Um  Imw 
average  wages  were  paid  in  those  iaduatriea  which  employed  a  higt 
proportion  of  female  hands.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  tbm 
averages  cannot  be  taken  as  an  entirely  reliable  ^tiide  to  deterrau 
the  actual  wages  paid  in  the  various  industries,  as  they  dqxod  a* 
other  conditions  besides  the  prevaiUng  rates  of  remuneration.  Id 
some  trades,  for  instance,  the  proportion  of  apprenticea  Nnployed  it 
greater  than  in  others,  and  this  will  naturally  lower  the  average. 


Part  V.-FINANCE. 


I.— PUBLIC  FINANCE. 
The  various  financial  transactions  of  the  Government  may  be 
classified  under  four  heads,  according  as  they  are  connected  with  :— 
t.  The  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund, 
n.  The  General  Loan  Fund. 

III.  The  Sinking  Fund,  or 

IV,  The  Trust  Funds. 

The  Balances  of  these  Funds  on  the  30th  June.  1902,  and  the 
manner  in  which  these  Balances  were  held,  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  statement : — 


To  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund 
General  Loan  Fund 
Sinking  Funds 
Truat  Funds 


123.188 
1,039,39S 

486.737 
2,48!).R5'2 


2.126.455t 

Stort«  on  hand        606,19!) 

Gash 1,263,96s 
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L  CONSOLIDATED  KEVENUB  FUND. 
In  "  The  Audit  Act,  1881,"  it  was  provided  that "  the  Treaaurer 
shall,  within  one  month  after  the  31st  December  in  each  year,  pre- 
pare a  full  and  particular  etatement  in  detail  of  the  receipt  and 
expenditure  of  the  several  branches  of  public  Revenue  for  such  year, 
which  statement  shall  include  such  amounts  only  as  shall  have  been 
actually  received  and  paid  by  the  Treasurer  within  the  year  or  within 
seven  days  thereafter." 

This  provision  was  somewhat  modified  by "  The  Audit  Act,  1891," 
which  repealed  "  The  Audit  Act,  1881,"  and  provided  in  Section  38, 
that  ''  the  Colonial  Treasurer  shall,  not  later  than  three  months  after 
the  end  of  every  financial  year,  prepare  a  full  and  particular  statement 
in  detail  of  the  Expenditure  of  the  Revenue  for  such  year  .  .  .  and 
also  of  the  receipt  of  the  said  Revenue  for  the  same  year." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  term  within  wiiich  the  financial 
statement  must  be  made  was,  by  this  Act,  extended  from  one  month 
to  three,  and  that  the  expression  "  financial  year  "  is  introduced, 
thereby  implying  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  allow  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  to  close  his  accounts  at  some  date  other  than  the  31st 
December.  This  latter  was  taken  advantage  of  in  1892,  when  the 
Colonial  Treasurer,  on  the  21st  December  in  thatyear,  asked  Par- 
liament to  consider  the  Estimates  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure  for 
the  six  months  ending  30th  June,  1893.  Since  then  the  financial 
year  has  closed  on  the  30th  of  June  in  each  year.  The  date  on  which 
the  financial  year  closes  in  each  of  the  six  States  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  is  as  follows : — Western  Aus- 
tralia, Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  South  Australia, 
30th  June;  Tasmania,  31st  December:  New  Zealand,  31st  March. 
The  financial  vear  of  the  Commonwealth  CJovemment  also  closes  on 
30th  Junei 

The  provision  made  in  "  The  Audit  Act,  1881,"  that  the  Annual 
Financial  Statement  should  include  such  amounts  only  as  had  been 
received  or  paid  by  the  Treasurer  within  the  year,  or  within  seven 
days  thereafter,  was  slightly  altered  by  "The  Audit  Act,  1891,"  in 
Section  21  of  which  it  is  provided  that "  all  moneys  voted  in  any  year 
in  respect  of  such  annual  estimates  shall  be  charged  with  the  accounts 
that  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year,  or  be  presented 
for  payment  by  the  proper  officer  at  the  Treasury  within  ten  days 
from  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  and  the  pavment  of  all  such 
accounts  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  within  the  financial 
year." 

CoHMONwuvm  RrmcDK  ud  Bxp»Dtnru. 
As  the  inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Austraha  has,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  affected  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  by 
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removing  the  collection  and  dUburaemtint  of  a  large  proportion  ot 
the  Revenue  from  the  State  to  the  Federal  Qovemmeiit,  it  will  1m 
well  at  this  stage  to  briefly  consider  the  proYiaions  regulating  the 
financial  transactions  between  the  States  and  the  CommonwealtiL 

Under  *  The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Constitution  Act,  1 9O0;* 
the  control  of  the  CuHtoms  and  Excise  Department  automaticaU/ 
passed  from  the  State  to  the  Federal  Qovemment  on  the  date  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth,  viz.,  1st  January,  1901,  while 
under  a  Proclamation  made  in  accordance  with  the  A  ct,  the  Depatt- 
ments  of  Posts,  Telegraphs,  and  Telephones,  and  of  Itefeoce.  were 
similarly  transferred  on  lat  March,  1901. 

The  Act  provides  that  until  the  expiration  of  five  years  from 
the  date  of  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  Customs,  each  State 
shall  be  credited  with  the  revenues  collected  therein  by  the  CommoD- 
wealth,  and  shall  be  debited  with  the  expenditure  incurred  for  the 
upkeep  of  its  transferred  departments,  and  with  its  proportion  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  other  than  that  connected  with  the 
transferred  departments,  such  proportion  being  computed  on  a 
population  basis.  The  balance  in  favour  of  each  State  is  required  to 
be  paid  over  by  the  Commonwealth,  month  by  montha 

In  the  cose  of  articles  imponed  from  beyond  the  Commonwealth 
passing  for  consumption  into  a  State  other  than  that  into  which 
they  were,  originally  imported,  the  duty  is  credited  to  the  consuming 
State,  and  similarly  the  excise  paid  on  goods  produced  or  manufac- 
tured in  one  State  and  passing  into  another  for  consumption  is  credited 
to  the  consuming  State. 

The  .\ct  also  provides  that  on  the  imposition  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  uniform  duties  of  Customs,  trade  and  commerce  shall  be 
absolutely  free  among  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth  with  the 
exception  of  Western  Austrnlia,  which,  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
following  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties,  is  permitted  to  'mpose 
duties  on  interstate  imports,  such  duties  diminishing  in  each  of  the 
five  years  by  one-fifth  of  the  amount  chargeable  in  the  first  of  those 
ye  Irs. 

Uniform  duties  of  Customs  were  imposed  by  the  Commonwealth 
on  the  9th  October,  1901,  so  that  the  provisions  made  in  the  Act 
for  the  "  book-keeping "  method  described  above,  of  r^ulating  the 
financial  transactions  between  the  State  and  the  Commonwealth, 
will  expire  on  the  9th  October,  1906,  as  will  also  the  Western  Aus- 
tralian sliding  scale  of  Customs  duties  on  interstate  imports. 

The  following  table  furnishes  a  statement  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  in  respect  of  Western  Australia 
for  the  half-year  ended  30th  June.  1901.  In  this  table  the  particulars 
given  for  the  Postmaster  General's  and  the  Defence  Departments 
relate  only  to  the  four  months  from  Ist  March  to  30th  June,  the 
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former  date  being  that  on  which  these  Departmeata  vero  taken 
OTerlJy  the  Commonwealth: — 


June,  IMI. 

£ 

£ 

Custoau          479.456 

8.010 

TelBphone*                           67,73B 

Proportion  of  New  Baranue               1 

IVoportion  of  New  Eipeo- 

84.191 

440.8e0 

Sttte.  30th  June.  1901 

4.070 

669,107 

0S9JO7 

*Fniin  lit  Uanb  b 


Similar  particulars  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1902,  are  a 
follows : — 


£ 
Balancs  from   30th  Jane, 

Department  of  TWIe  tad 

£ 

Det*rtment  of  Defence  .. 

34,967 

Excise              62.489 

parlment 

Telephone                     ..      226.752 

ProportioD    of    New    Ex- 

SurnluB  Kevenue  returned 

aut«,  on  AOth  June. 

liK)2 

943 

1.865.607 

1,565,607 

The  amounta  appearing  in  the  foregoing  tables  under  the  head 
of  "  Proportion  of  New  Expenditure,'  are  those  debited  to  Western 
Australia  on  a  population  twisia,  on  account  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
Commonwealth  on  the  salaries  of  the  Governor  General,  the  Common- 
wealth Ministers,  the  Senators,  and  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Iteprisentatives  ;  Parliamentary  reporting  and  printing  ;  Elections  ; 
lients  and  Repairs  ;  Celebrations  in  connection  with  the  Royal  visit 
and  the  Coronation  ;  the  Administration  of  New  Guinea  ;  and  other 
miscellaneous  items  not  coming  under  the  head  of  "  Expenditure 
in  connection  with  transferred  Departments." 

The  amounts  cre<lited  to  the  State  under  the  head  of '  Proportion 
of  New  Revenne,"  arc  the  sums  allotted  on  a  population  basis  in 
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respect  of  repayments  of  moneys  charged  or  to  be  chai^ged  as  Nev 

Expenditure. 

SuTi  Brnxnc. 
The  principal  sources  of  State  Revenue  during  the  year  taiei 
30th  June,  1902,  and  the  amount  derived  from  each  are  as  foUom :— 


SOUiJuiM.  laos. 

.^ 

Kot«dim, 

fto  amid 

M7-  ■■ 

S^,*""*"  ':.    ::    :: 

Surplus  Revenue  returned  by  Common- 

wadth       ..         .. 

Other  SouroRB           

£ 
173,682 
1«,738 
113.644 
1.488^)74 
18.034 

1,225,076 
192,476 

o'-is 

4-34 

44-38 
0-4B 

3(i-52 
574 

fi    «.   d 
0  17    7 
0  H    9 
0  11    6 
7  10  11 
n    1    « 

6     4    3 
0  19    6 

Totd 

3354,124 

loo-uo 

16  19  U 

TaX4TIO». 

Owing  to  the  collection  of  the  Gustoma  and  Excise  duties  beiDg 
now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Gonunonwealth  Government,  the 
amount  of  State  collected  taxation  has  been  reduced  to  very  small 
proportions.  The  taxes  which  contributed  to  the  total  of  £173.582 
shown  in  the  above  table  are  four  in  number,  viz..  Companies'  Tax, 
Stamp  Duty,  Probate  Duty,  and  License  Fees,  the  three  first  being 
what  are  usually  termed  direct  taxes,  and  the  last  an  indirect  tax. 

For  the  purpose,  however,  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  taxation 
per  head  impoaoJ  on  the  people  of  the  State,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  into  account  the  Commonwealth  taxation,  as  has  been  done  in  th« 
annexed  statement : — 


P.rtlcul.n. 

TuaUOD  leXed 

I.  W^tafn  Aiiwnllt 

Amouni. 

Prr  HMd  ol 
U-n  PopuUlo.. 

CoUected  by  the  Commoowedth— 

CoUeetod  by  the  3ute- 

Prubste  Duty     '.'.         '.'.                   '.'. 
Stamp  Duty        

1,273.125 

62.48!l 

«S.8!iO 
2a,635 
13,624 
44,433 

li     ■.     d. 
6     9     0 
1)     6     4 

0     8    8 
0     3     » 
U     1     5 
0     4     6 

Tot»l  T»x.tion 

1,509,  IDH 

7  12  11 
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Ttie  following  table  furnishes  particulars  of  the  total  aniouiit 
raised  by  meana  of  taxation  in  each  of  the  financial  years  from  1 892-3 
to  1901-2,  and  also  in  each  case  the  amount  per  head  of  mean 
population  : — 


v„ 

TuiUoo. 

AiDOuntp«H»d 

ot 

Curtonu  aDd  1        Other 
Kidn.      1    Tuuloo. 

ToUl. 

utdKxobB. 

other 

TuiUoD. 

Tout 

1804-6 

1887-8 
1908-0 

IWO-lOOl 

£                e 

266,182               £0.040 
331,208               21,648 
613,508               34,046 
780.001             74,360 
1.087.267             101,068 

'8«7!620     '        66!447 
033,717             121,020 
002,216             144.103 
1.836,614           173.682 

MS 

648,163 

1,180,216 

'032.007 
1.066.837 

liaoe.iee 

o"    I 

t     1.  d. 
0     8     6 
0  12     0 

0  17     7 

4  17     S 

ass 

6  10     6 

7  12  11 

In  this  table  the  amounts  given  for  Customs  and  Excise  for  the 
year  1900-1  were  collected  by  the  State  up  to  Slst  December,  1900, 
and  by  tlie  Commonwealth  from  1st  January  to  30th  June,  1901, 
while  the  whole  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  duties  for  1901-2  were 
collected  by  the  Commonwealth. 

Prior  to  1 8911,  only  three  forms  of  taxation  were  in  force  in  this 
State,  viz.,— Customs  duties,  Stamp  duties,  and  License  fees.  In  that 
year  Probate  duties  were  added  to  the  list,  followed  by  an  Excise 
duty  on  beer  in  ifJ98,  and  the  Companies  Tax  in  1899.  On  the 
imposition  by  the  Commonwealth  of  uniform  duties  of  Customs  and 
Excise,  the  number  of  commodities  subject  to  Excise  duty  in  this 
State  was  increased,  and  now  includes  Spirits,  Beer.  Tobacco,  Sugar, 
and  Starch. 

It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  early  portion  of  the  ten  years 
under  review,  the  Revenue  from  taxation  increased  so  rapidly  both  in 
actual  amount  and  also  per  head,  that  in  the  financial  year  1896-7 
there  was  collected  no  less  a  sum  than  £1,189,215.  or  £8  9s.  2d.  per 
head  of  mean  population.  For  the  two  following  years  a  declining 
Revenue  was  experienced,  only  £932,967,  or  £5  lOs.  5d.  per  head 
of  mean  population,  being  obtained  from  this  source  in  1898-9.  In 
the  year  1899-1900,  however,  an  upward  movement  again  com- 
menced, the  total  for  the  year  1901-2  reaching  £1,509,196,  the  largest 
aniount  of  Revenue  ever  derived  from  taxation  in  this  State  in  any 
single  year.  The  amount  per  head  of  mean  population  did  not,  how- 
ever, attain  the  proportions  assumed  in  189G-7,  being  £7  128.  Ud., 
as  against  £8  9s.  2d.  in  that  year.  The  abnormal  increase  in  1901-2 
was  mainly  due  to  the  imposition  by  the  Commonwealth  of  uniform 
duties  of  Customs  and  Excise  under  the  tarift'  which  came  into  force 
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in  October,  1901,  operating  in  oonjunc^on  with  the  ttpeaal  Weittn 
Australian  tariff  on  inter-State  importations  previoudy  referred  la 
Increased  amounts  were  also  received  as  Companies'  Tax  and  Probata 
Duty,  the  Revenue  for  1901-2  from  Tazaton  other  than  Custoiu 
and  Excise  being  the  highest  on  record. 


Lun)  REflHira, 


The  amount  of  Revenue  collected  by  the  Lands  Department, 
during  each  of  the  five  financial  years  1897-8  to  1901-2  is  given 
in  the  following  table,  the  heads  used  being  those  adopted  by  the 
Department  in  the  classification  of  its  Revenue : — 


Y«r  ended 

Yeu  ended 

Yeu  ended 

Ytuendol 

Yeu  ended 

HMdl    of    Raleoue. 

SOUi'JuiK,  ISOUi    Jane 

30111  June. 

SOUl  June. 

1809. 

Ltm~ 

^ 

. 

J 

£ 

^ 

Rem 

74.912 

Toul     .. 

108.972 

142,720 

120.520 

150.0W 

146.73. 

MlNDra    BCVENUM. 

The  various  sources  from  which  the  Revenue  of  the  Mines  De- 
partment has  been  derived,  and  the  amounts  obtained  from  each, 
during  the  five  financial  years,  1897-8  to  1901-2,  are  aa  follows :— 


Year 

iSSI: 

i^. 

June, 

June. 

Uaasa— 

£ 

B 

£ 

e 

£ 

Lands  Act 

EteceipM  from  oil  other  sources 

517 

2.900 

Lease  Rental   under  GoldSelda 

41.823 

33,805 

42,875 

37.688 

37.432 

20.G93 

16.798 

14.2.15 

1(1,218 

under  GoldSelds  Act 

Heceipw  from  Public  Batteriea 

3.786 

19.468 

19.809 

43.785 

801 

2.378 

2.578 

2.687 

1,225 

699 

10.009 

5.475 

HecBipta  from  alt  other  sourcM 

183 

187 

141 

206 

378 

Total           

sr.401 

73.522 

106.589 

94,632 

113.644 
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In  the  foIJowing  s 
,h  of  th.  princip.1  , 
92-3  to  1901-2, 


.ry  is  giYen  the 


renue  for  each  of  the  ten  years, 
in  the  figure,  shown  for  1900-1 


1  -iiyiiiiii 

i|  -lllllilill 

m     i  1 1 8  i  3  s  s  §  £ 

I4IIIIIIIII 

1  If  - !  1 1  i  i  1  i  1 1  i 

'||-llliii|l|l 

1   -illiililH 

j       S  1  S  i  §  1  1  §  1  s 

|l|-iilH|H-|i 

!^liil||liil 

1      iiiiiiijij.,,. 

Btiti  EzPBNDmntE. 


The  principal  items  of  Expenditure  from  CoDBolidated  Reroiiie 
during  the  year  ended  30th  June.  1002,  are  as  follows  : — 


Amount. 

tS— 

's.^:' 

F»dU- 

B 

% 

.      ,.   d 

1,26*(,619 

Public  Buildings 

130,037 

3-81 

Sinkins  Fund           

136,820 

4-34 

Education       

102,360 

3-25 

Medic*]            

90,115 

2-86 

0  9a 

Charities         

26,227 

0-83 

S8,968 

1-87 

0    6    0 

101,!»58 

3-33 

Other  Eipenditure            

480,069 

16-23 

2     8    8 

Tout          

3.151,427 

100-00 

IB  19    8 

For  t)ie  purpose  of  iustituting  comparisons  with  the  Expenditure 
of  previous  years,  it  will  be  necessary  to  include,  for  1900-1  and  1901-2, 
the  Expenditure  by  the  Commonwealth  in  respect  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia, as  has  been  done  in  the  following  table,  which  gives,  for  each 
of  the  ten  years,  1892-3  to  1901-2,  details  for  some  of  the  principal 
heads  of  Expenditure  r — 


Ve»r. 

Trunnn. 

PubUe 
Worlu. 

PubUe  Debt— 

"ST 

Fat. 
Telephone. 

Othtr 
Kipendlturt 

ToUL 

1SQ2  a 

sa.me 

103,837 

63.312 

ew.sTi 

SOS 

ISO 

sse.ui 

1830.453 

1899-1900 

sa^se! 

406 

439.8Z6 

Mo'lSo 

832.21  & 

i.ei&.e7a 

1.2W..019 

!>'^-A 

OOilSS 

M8.670 

1,087.107 

3.481.018 

a   EXPENDTTCRr 


Including,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  in  the  figures  for 
1900-1  and  '.901-2  the  Revenue  collected  in  Western  Australia  by 
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the  Commonwealth  QoTemment,  and  the  Expenditure  by  that 
GoTemment  in  respect  of  Western  AustrsJia,  the  following  tabt« 
showB  the  total  Serenue  and  Expenditure,  and  the  corresponding 
amounts  per  head  of  mean  population,  for  each  of  the  years  specified 
since  the  earliest  years  of  Western  Australian  settlement : — 


R^«. 

Yew. 

AmouDt 

PopuhUMi, 

^. 
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C  a.   d. 

£ 

£     B.     d 

1830 

17,48B 

9  17  11 

17,485 

9  17  11 

1840 

16.837 

7     6     7 

16.098 

6  10     8 

1860 

19,138 

3     5    0 

16.657 

2  16    7 

1860 

69,863 

4  13  11 

61,746 

4    2    3 

1870 

98.133 

4     1     9 

113.046 

4  14     3 

1880 

180,049 

6    4  10 

204J37 

7     1     8 

1890 

414,314 

9    4     2 

401,737 

8  18     7 

1892-3 

676.823 

9  16    9 

639.373 

10  16     1 

1893-i 

681.246 

10    2    9 

656,357 

9  16     4 

1894-6 

1,125.941 

13  13     4 

936,739 

11     7     6 

189S-6 

1,898.696 

17  16     6 

1,833363 

17     8     9 

18%-7 

2.842.751 

30    4    8 

3.839.463 

20     3  11 

1897-8 

2.7M,747 

16  16  10 

3,266,913 

19  17     1 

1898-y 

3,478.811 

14  13     6 

3.639.368 

IS    0     7 

1899-1900 

2,876,396 

16  13  10 

2.616.676 

16    3     8 

1900-1 

3.078.034 

16  18    8 

3.166,344 

17     8     3 

1901-2 

3,690,585 

18  14     0 

3,491,016 

17  13  10 

For  thecalendaryear  1902,  the  Revenue  amounted  to  £3,936,926, 
and  the  Expenditure  to  £3.694,363,  or  £19  Oa.  Id.  and  £17  16a.8d.. 
respectively,  per  head  of  mean  population. 


n.  GENERAL  LOAN  FUND. 
Tn  1S96,  an  Act  entitled  "The  Loans  Consolidation  Act,  1896,' 
was  pasBed,  which  made  proviaion  for  merging  the  balances  of 
Loans  unexpended  on  30th  June,  1 896,  in  a  fund  to  be  known  as  "  The 
General  Loan  Fund."  Prior  to  this  the  practice  which  had  been 
in  vogue  since  the  initiation  of  Loan  Expenditure  in  this  State 
was  to  keep  separate  and  distinct  all  the  acounts  and  transactions 
connected  with  each  of  the  several  loans  issued  from  tii&«  WXioiv^  -,  \k>.\ 


gince  the  establishment  of  this  fund,  the  proceeda  of  all  new  loan 
have  been  passed  to  its  credit  Particulars  relative  to  the  Fund  fo 
the  fioancial  year  1900-1  are  as  foUovs : — 


Dnder  the  head  of  "  Railways  and  Tramwaya."  the  largest  item 
of  Expenditure  for  the  year  was  that  of "  RoUing  Stock,"  the  amount 
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spent  thereon  beiog  £215,577.  The  outlay  on  "Rails  and  Faaten- 
inga"  waa  £113,764,  while  a  aum  of  £101,266  waa  spent  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  the  line  from  Menzies  to  Leonora.  ~  Additiona 
and  Improvements  to  opened  lines  "  absorbed  £66,519,  and  the  "  Rail- 
way Workshops"  £27,720. 

The  principal  works  concerned  in  the  expenditure  of  £174,322 
on "  Harbour  and  River  Improvements  ""  were  the  Fremantle  Harbour 
Works,  £135-260,  and  the  Albany  Harbour  Works,  £17,984,  whila 
an  outlay  of  £10,210  waa  alao  incurred  in  connection  with  light- 


Uf  the  £31,805  devoted  to  "  the  Development  of  Goldfields  and 
Mineral  Resourcea,"  the  erection  of  Pubhc  Batteries  abaorbed 
£15,841,  the  balance  being  distributed  over  the  various  Goldfielda 
and  other  Mineral  Diatricts  of  the  State  for  the  assistance  of  develop- 
mental work. 

In  the  following  table  ia  shown  the  total  Expenditure  from  Loans 
to  30th  June,  1902,  on  each  of  the  Classes  of  Public  Works,  etc., 
specified  therein.  This  statement  is,  unfortunately,  hardly  as  com- 
plete as  might  be  desired,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  aum 
which  appears  under  the  indefinite  head  of  '  Development  of  Gold- 
fields  and  Mineral  Resources,"  in  accordance  with  the  Schedules  of 
the  Loan  Act'*,  has  been  apenC  on  some  of  the  worka  separately  speci- 
fied. The  item  moat  affected  by  this  classification  ia,  probably,  that 
of  "■  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage,"  In  this  table  the  item  "  Depart- 
mental," which  appeared  in  the  statement  of  the  General  I..oan  Fund, 
haa  been  apportioned  to  the  various  specified  heads  according  to  the 
Departmental  Expenditure  incurred  in  connection  with  each : — 


■ 

tun  to  SOU) 
June,  igoa. 

lUilways  and  Tninirays            

£ 
7.547,980 

1,83B,211 

Itiwia  mad  UridgM            

142.S3S 

2,329,364 

367.844 

SrJcS.     ::    :;    ::"  :; 

63.3S3 

Total      

£13,431.955 

The  total  here  shown  is  the  actual  cash  expenditure  in  connection 
with  the  Public  Works  and  Services  carried  out  by  means  of  Loau. 
As,  however,  most  of  these  loans  vere  raised  sit  «■  duco'a.'(!&,  «xA  «^ 


ID  additbc,  the  expenses  uf  flotation  were,  in  many  caaes,  very  hevrj, 
the  amount  of  indebtedness  represented  by  this  expenditure  is  OKt- 
■iderably  greater  than  the  expenditure  itself.  Other  f&ctors  to  betaken 
into  consideration  in  thia  connection  are  the  balance  of  Loao  fundi 
atill  available  for  expenditure,  the  net  results  of  Loan  converaioDB, 
and  the  amount  redeemed. 

The  following  statemcut  shows  the  effects  of  these  various  opera- 
tions, and  gives  the  total  public  debt  on  30th  June,  1903  : — 


Total  Expenditure  on  Works  and  Serriom  13,431.95S 

Eipenaee  raising'  Louu   (lea  preauntna  on  Louu.  1893  ' 

and  18!>4)        ]  154.794 

Discoimta  on  Loan  raisings 443,063 

Fremiuma  on  Debentures  converted  Into  Inscribed  Stock  '  S.490 

Converaion  Eipenaea       ;  3,201 

Amountsadvanced,  pending  b^ng  provided  for  from  Loan 

Funds '  31,174 

Unexpended  Balance,  General  Loan  Fund                      ..  '■  1,029,399 

10,089,031 
Less  LMscounta  on  Debentures  convwted  into 

Inscribed  Slock  £3,731  . 

Debentures  redeemed       143,000 

146,721 

•  Public  Debt  on  30th  June,  1902 £14,942,310 

*Od  Slit  December,  190%  Che  Fubllo  Debt  unounled  to  £16.oe8,»ea. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  had  there  been  no  redemption  of  Loans, 
the  total  indebtedness  of  the  State  on  30th  June,  1902,  would  have 
been  £15,085,310.  while  the  amount  of  cash  available  for  expenditure 
which  that  indebtedness  represents  is  £14,482,524,  or  about  96  per 
cent. ;  the  balance  of  4  per  cent  being  absorbed  in  discount,  expenses, 
etc 

Public  Debt. 

The  earliest  records  of  Loan  transactions  of  the  Government  of 
Western  Australia  are  those  contained  in  an  Ordinance  passed  on 
the  7th  .August,  1845,  "  to  authorise  the  Governor  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia to  raise  the  sum  of  £2.000  on  Loan  for  the  erection  of  a  Gaol 
or  for  other  public  services  of  the  Colony."  On  the  6th  May,  1854, 
a  further  Ordinance  was  passed  "  to  empower  the  Governor  to  rai» 
£800  for  the  purchase  of  certain  building  allotments  in  the  town 
of  Perth."  This  was  succeeded  by  an  Ordinance  passed  on  the  17th 
September.  1858.  "to  enable  the  Governor  to  borrow  £7,000.  and 
to  appiv  the  same  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  Government 
House." 

These  Loans  appear  to  have  been  all  of  a  purely  temporary  nature, 
and  to  have  been  repaid  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Ptiblic  Worlu 
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Loan  Policy,  as  at  present  understood,  which  may  be  said  to  dute 
from  the  passing  on  the  15th  August,  1872,  of "  An  Act  for  the  raising 
of  £.35,000  by  Loan  for  the  construction  of  certain  public  Works." 

The  Public  Debt  of  Western  Australia  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered as  dating  from  the  raising  of  this  Loan,  which  was  effected 
in  1873  by  the  issue  of  debentures  baring  interest  at  6  per  cent., 
and  having  a  currency  of  28  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
they  were  to  be  repayable  at  par.  Further  sums  have  been  raised 
from  time  to  time  under  Acts  passed  in  J873,  1875,  1878,  1881,  1882, 
1884,  1888,  1893,  1896,  1897,  1899,  1900,  and  1901. 

In  connection  with  each  of  the  Loan  issues  of  this  State,  provision 
has  been  made  for  a  Sinking  Fund,  the  investment  of  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Trustees  in  London. 

Particulars,  for  each  of  the  financial  years,  1892-3  to  1901-2, 
relative  to  the  total  amount  of  debt  outstanding,  the  accrued  sinking 
fund,  and  the  net  indebtedness,  together  with  the  amounts  per  head 
of  mean  population,  are  as  follows  : — 
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14,042.310 

71    14 

® 

430,737 
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It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  nine  years  tliat  elapsed  between 
the  30th  June,  1893,  and  the  30th  June,  1903,  the  Net  Indebtedness 
of  Western  Australia  increased  by  no  less  a  sum  than  £12,289,854, 
or  an  average  of  £1,365,539  per  annum.  The  year  that  was  respon- 
sible for  the  largest  addition  was  that  ended  30th  June,  1897,  during 
which  the  net  indebtedness  increased  by  £2,543,638,  while  the  smallest 
increment  during  the  period  under  review  was  that  of  £559,088, 
for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1895. 


The  conditions  under  which  the  loans  h&ve  beea  inued  bara 
raried  considerably  from  time  to  time,  two  important  variatiani 
being  the  aubatitution  of  inscribed  stock  for  debentures,  and  the 
gradual  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  inToIred.  As  before  men- 
tioned, the  Loan  authorised  by  the  1872  Loan  Act,  and  raised  in 
1873,  was  at  6  per  cent  This  was,  however,  the  only  Loan  obtained 
at  so  high  a  rate  of  interest,  the  next  isaues  being  made  at  5  per  cent 
during  the  years  1874  to  1877.  In  1879  the  first  4^  per  cent.  Loan 
was  raised,  while  money  at  4  per  cent,  waa  first  obtained  in  1881, 
at  3i  per  cent,  in  1 896,  "and  at  3  per  cent  in  1 896. 

The  following  table  furnishes  particulars  relative  to  the  amount 
of  Debentures  and  Inscribed  Stock  at  each  rate  of  interest,  in  cir- 
culation on  30th  June,  1902  : — 


Ra(«  ol  iBtangL 

PutiBo  IMX  on  SOth  JUM.  leOE. 

iDKilbMl  Bbwk. 

!«-. 

I     ::    :: 

i'      ■:    ■: 

£ 
49.100 
73.600 
183,300 

£ 
7,360.000 

£ 

49,100 

73,600 

3,008,230 

4,464,380 

7.350,000 

TotoJ 

276,000 

14,666,310 

14.942310 

The  effect  of  the  reductions  in  the  rate  of  interest  payable  in 
respect  of  Loans,  may  be  moat  readily  aeen  by  comparing  the  amounts 
at  the  several  rates  on  30th  June,  1902,  with  those  for  the  correspond- 
ing years  in  the  two  previous  decadee : — 


IpubSc  Debt  on 
lUM  or  InutfL        l3l«  DMtmber 

PubUr  Debt  on 

SJrt  Dtotmbet, 

IBOE. 

"^^ 

6° 
6 
4* 

payable 

£ 
3S,000 
126,000 

200.000 
180,000 

£ 

33.000 

87,400 

114,900 

2,036.564 

£ 

49.100 

73.600 

3.006,230 

4,464.380 

7.350.00O 

Toul 

811.000 

2561.864 

14.942,310 

Average   r«to 

4-68% 

4'oa% 

3-36% 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  average  rate  of  interest  payable 
on  the  nominal  amount  of  Western  Australian  Public  Debt,  vie, 
3*36  per  cent.,  ia  less  than  the  corresponding  rate  in  the  case  of  any 
other  of  the  Australasian  States  or  the  colony  of  New  Zealand. 
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The  due  dates  of  the  Public  Debt  outstanding  on  30th  June, 
1902,  are  us  follows  : — 


PubUe  Dtbt  on  3IKh  June.  1«0£. 

iBMiltwd  Slock. 

■MmL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1903       

31,S00 

SlJfOO 

1905        

17,600 

17,600 

1910       

1334.380 

1334380 

1327       

.. 

2,600,000 

2,500,000 

1931        

.. 

1376,000 

1376,000 

1934       

976,930 

976,930 

1935       

6.880.000 

6,880,000 

193C       

1,100,000 

1.100,000 

AnnuftI  Drkwings 

226,900 

226,900 

Tottl      .. 

276.000 

14,666310 

14,942,310 

In  the  case  of  several  of  the  loans  issued  in  recent  years,  the 
Government  has  reserved  the  option  of  redeeming  at  par  on  giving 
twelve  calendar  months'  notice  at  any  time  within  a  certain  specified 
period  prior  to  the  date  of  maturity. 


Thus,  of  the  £1,331,380  due  in  1910,  the  Oovernment  has  the 
option  of  redeeming,  under  the  above  conditiona,  £4GO,280  at  any 
time  within  four  years  prior  to  the  date  of  maturity.  Similarly  the 
whole  of  the  amounts  due  in  1931  and  1936.  as  well  as  £4,500,000  of 
that  due  in  1935,  may  be  redeemed  at  any  time  within  20  years  prior 
tothesedates,  while  the  balance  of  £2,380,000  due  in  1935  ia  similarly 
redeemable  at  any  time  within  16  years  prior  to  the  date  of  maturity. 

In  addition  to  the  Debentures  and  Inscribed  Stock  which  at 
present  make  up  the  total  of  the  PubUc  Debt  of  the  State,  another 
form  of  Government  security,  viz.,  the  Treasury  Bill,  has,  on  various 
occasions  during  recent  years,  occupied  a  position  in  the  Debt  state- 
ment. Under  57  Vict.,  No.  2,  as  amended  by  61  Vict..  No.  1.  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  isempowered  to  issue  Treasury  Bills  to  any  amount, 
not  exceeding  £3,000,000,  authorised  to  be  rsiwd  by  any  Loan  Act, 
the  BiUfl  to  be  issued  for  sums  of  £10  or  any  multiple  thereof,  a.^ 


the  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent.  These  Bilh  mn  fint 
iflsued  in  1893,  and  were  intended  to  be  a  temporary  meana  of  rainiig 
loan  moneys  in  cases  when,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  money  mai^et, 
or  for  other  reasons,  it  was  deemed  injudiciouH  at  the  time  to  contract 
a  permanent  loan.  They  differ  materially  from  English  Treuui? 
Bills,  and  correspond  rather  to  the  Exchequer  Bonds  which  were 
in  force  in  England  until  1897.  They  are,  in  fact,  short  term  deben- 
tures, and  have  usually  been  issued  for  periods  varying  from  one  to 
three  years.  At  the  present  time  there  are  none  outstanding,  the 
balance  of  the  last  issue  having  been  redeemed  durinfi;  the  financial 
year  ended  30th  June,  1902. 

Of  the  total  of  £14,666,310  of  Inscribed  Stock  in  circulation  on 
30th  June,  1902,  £1,334,380  was  inscribed  locally  at  the  Stat« 
Treasury  under  the  provisions  of  "  The  Local  Inscribed  Stock  Act, 
1897"  (61  Vict.,  Xo.  8),  and  subsequent  amending  Acts.  Under 
these  Acts  it  is  provided  that  the  Governor  may  from  time  to  time 
authorise  the  issue  of  "  Local  Inscribed  Stock '  at  the  Treasury  at 
Perth,  for  any  sum  not  exceeding,  in  the  whole,  the  sum  which,  at 
the  time  of  issue,  is  authorised  by  any  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  bor- 
rowed. The  Stock  is  required  to  be  issued  for  £5  or  any  multiple 
thereof,  the  date  of  redemption  to  be  not  later  than  50  years  from 
that  of  issue,  and  the  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  4  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

The  figijres  which,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  have  been  given  as 
the  Public  Debt  of  this  State  on  30th  June,  1902.  are  exclusive  of 
Mortgage  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  £113,540,  issued  under  the 
Agricultural  Bank  .A.ct,  to  raise  funds  for  promoting  the  occupation. 
cultivation,  and  improvement  of  agricultural  lands,  and  also  of 
Debentures  amounting  to  £60,438  issued  under  the  Agricultural 
Lauds  Purchase  Act  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  estates  for 
subdivision  and  re-sale.  As  the  interest  and  sinking  funds  connected 
with  these  bonds  and  debentures  are  not  charged  agunst  the  Coo- 
•olidated  Revenue  Fund,  but  are  paid  out  of  special  Trust  Funds 
created  under  the  respective  Acts,  it  has  been  considered  by  the 
Treasury  that  these  loans  should  not  be  treated  as  constituting 
portion  of  the  Public  Debt,  and  consequenUy  they  have,  throughout 
this  chapter,  been  excluded  from  the  total 

During  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1902,  two  Western  Aus- 
tralian Loans  of  £1,500,000  each  were  placed  on  the  London  market — 
one  on  the  18th  September,  1901,  and  the  other  on  the  30th  January. 
1902.  The  former,  which  was  issued  at  3  per  cent.,  was  the  second 
instalment  of  the  loan  authorised  by  the  Coolgardie  Goldfields  Water 
Supply  Loan  Act,  1896,  while  the  latter,  which  was  a  3}  per  cent, 
loan,  comprised  a  second  instalment  of  £300.000  under  *  Ilie  Loan 
Act,  1899,'  and  a  first  instalment  of  £1,200,000  under  that  of  1901. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  nominal  raU 
reat  payable  furniihee  but  lx»r  indication  ol  the  coat  to 
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UoTemmeiit  of  any  particular  loan,  lonce  the  amount  of  diacoant 
or  premium  at  which  the  loan  vaa  floated,  the  oxpenne  incurnd.  the 
amount  of  accrued  interest,  the  term  of  the  loan,  and  the  ^t  of  t«- 
payment  at  p&i  at  the  end  of  the  term  must  all  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  true  rates  of  interest  inTulTed,  according  to  the 
various  standpoints  from  which  the  question  may  be  viewod,  are 
shown  in  the  lower  portion  of  this  table,  the  rate  most  suitable  for 
comparative  purposes  in  this  connection  being  probably  that  which 
gives  the  '  Interest  per  £100  sterling  paid  by  the  Govemment,  if 
allowance  be  made  for  redemption  at  par  at  latest  date  of  maturity." 

The  following  table,  which  gives  particulars  relating  to  Loans 
floated  on  the  London  market  from  1894  onwards,  furnishes  a  com- 
parative statement  of  such  rates : — 
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in.    SINKLNQ    TONDS. 

As  before  stated,  provision  is  made  for  a  Sinking  Fund  in  the 
case  of  each  of  the  Western  Australian  Loans  issued,  the  annual  instal- 
ments varying  in  different  instances,  from  1  to  3  per  cent,  of  the 
nominal  amount  of  the  loikn.  These  instalments  are  a  charge  upon 
l^e  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  of  the  State,  and  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Trustees  in  London,  to  be  invested  and  from  time  to  time 
applied  to  the  redemption  of  loans  falling  due.  Up  to  30th  June, 
1902,  Debentures  to  the  amount  of  £143,000  had  been  redeemed 
by  means  of  this  fund,  while  the  investments  of  the  fund  at  that  date, 
together  with  the  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  or  placed  at  interest 
by  them  with  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  totalled  £486,737. 
llie  securities  in  which  the  fund  is  invested  consist  entirely  of  those 
of  the  British,  Indian,  and  Colonial  Qovemmenta  Particulars  relative 
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to  the  position   of  the  Sinking  Funds  at  the  end  of   each  of    the 
financial  years,  1892-3  to  1901-2,  are  as  follows  : — 


Sinking  Fund.. 

IW^ 

ABounL 

"SISX" 

^T^ 

wtikhlnTHUd. 

PiABo  Debt. 

30th  June,  1S93 

114.:J94 

,4 

8-01 

138,631 

366 

405 

3  87 

3-S8 

to.            1896 

17B,033 

30S,637 

3-68 

Do.            1899 

310J73 

Da            1900 

377,161 

3-33 

431,478 

3  36 

3-39 

Do.            1902 

486,737 

3-32 

3-26 

IV.    TR08T   FUNDS. 

Under  this  head  may  be  included  all  the  various  Trust  and 
Deposit  Accounts  controlled  by  the  Government.  These  funds, 
which  on  ;iOth  June,  1893,  amounted  to  £313,016,  have  in  recent 
years  increased  so  largely  that  on  30th  June,  1 902,  the  total  reached 
was  £2,489,652. 

The  following  are  the  principal  items  contributing  to  this  total : — 


,    AeeounL 

J^^U 

Pent  Omco  Ssrinya  Bwik 

Bondholders— In lerMt  due                 

Sinking  Funda-Munidpal  Loftna             

Ri»d8  Boards'  Current  Accounts             

Gontr*cto™'    Depoeits               _    _  ..        _.. 

Kro  «nd  Marine  InsunnCB  CompBniw'^pMiM 

Curator  Inlwtalw'  Estates              

.\Kricultural  Land  Furchase  Art  Truat  Fund 

Other  .Accounts            

£ 
1^91,648 
132,884 
1221787 
63,093 
49,177 
22.833 
20,000 
20,000 
18.096 
11,024 
7.276 
180,243 

Total,  Truat  Funda               

2,489,682 

Of  the  total  amount  of  Trust  Funds  on  30th  June.  1 902,  more 
than  75  per  cent,  belonged  to  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  Accounts. 
From  the  attached  table,  which  furnishes  particulars  of  the  Trust 
Funda  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  ten  financial  years,  1 892-3  to  1 901-2, 
it  will  be  seen  that  although  this  preponderance  of  Savings  Bank 
Accounts  was  not  in  evidence  at  the  four  earliest  dates  there  given. 


yet,  in  evaiy  case,  a  very  conaidBnble  proportioa  of  tb«  Tmab  Fundi 
waa  due  to  them : — 
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30th  June 

1893 

7B303 

337.413 

313J>1« 

Da 

1894 

143.058 

377,313 

820471 

Do. 

1696 

361^92 

683,677 

Do. 

1896 

4S7.972 

663,668 

iail.637 

Do. 

1897 

SB8^7S 

692,965 

1,461.540 

Do. 

1B98 

1.072,891 

906.140 

1,978,731 

Da 

1899 

1,116,276 

874.407 

1,690,683 

Do. 

1900 

1.307.999 

494,143 

1,802,142 

Do. 

1901 

1.620.826 

836,194 

3.157,030 

Do. 

1903 

1391.648 

3.489,682 

2.— PRIVATE  FINANCE 


(fl.)  Banks  ov  Issue. 

The  Commonwealth  ot  Australia  Constitution  Act  enipowers  th* 
Federal  L^islature  to  make  laws  with  respect  to  banking,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  no  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  introduce  l^islation  dealing  with  the  subject.  The  bank- 
ing returns  of  the  several  States  of  the  Comnionweulth  are,  conse- 
quently, furnished  in  accordance  with  the  different  local  enactnicDU, 
which,  as  regards  these  requirements,  do  not  difTer  mntennlt^t  from 
each  other. 
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The  earliefit  baoking  legielation  of  this  State  is  embodied  in  an 
Act  passed  in  1837  (8Gui.  IV.,  Na  1),  at  which  time  it  would  appear 
that  orthodox  hanking  institutiooe  were  uoIcdowq  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia. 

fChia  Act  provided,  amongst  other  things,  that  all  banKs  ~  iseuing 
promissory  notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand  '  should  keep  weekly 
accounts  of  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  and  of  depoalts,  and 
should  furnish  quarterly  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  a  return  showing 
Che  averages  of  such  weekly  accounts.  Subsequently,  in  an  Ordinance 
passed  in  1866  to  incorporate  the  National  Bank  of  Australasia  (30 
Vict.,  No.  9).  and,  again  in  an  Act  passed  in  1879  to  incorporate  the 
Western  Australian  Bank  (42  Vict,,  No.  33),  the  forms  of  the  returns 
required  from  these  two  banks  were  included  as  schedules  to  the 
respective  enactments.  These  returns  were  also  required  to  be 
furnished  quarterly  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  were  to  comprise 
the  averages  of  tjie  Statements  prepared  weekly,  showing  under 
certain  specified  heads  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  banks.  In 
addition  to  these  particulars,  a  statement  of  the  capital  of  each  bank 
was  required,  together  with  the  rate  and  amount  of  the  dividend 
last  paid,  and  the  amount  of  reserved  profits.  The  forms  laid  down 
in  these  enactments  are  those  at  present  in  use. 

Under  the  provisions  of  "  The  Stamp  Act  1882,"  every  bank 
issuing  notes "  without  affixing  thereto  the  stamp  by  this  Act  required 
to  beattixed  to  promissory  notes,"  is,  under  a  penalty  of  £500.  compelled 
to  furnish  quarterly  the  returns  above  referred  ta 

The  following  are  the  banks  of  issue  at  present  operating  in  this 

State:— 


Buk.. 

■era,! 

■D^TlfS^ 

WaWrn  AuitriUm  Bonk 

Onion    Bank    of    AuttnlU, 
Bulk  ol  New  SouUi  W.lM  .. 

Btnk  at  AuiVmlult     .. 

Londoo      .. 
Loodoo 

Spedtl  Act 
\lcl(itlui  Ompudu 
Act.  iseo 

lAeSliD    Onnpulgi 
Kor>]  Ourtor 

1S41 

lOUiJtnuUT.ISSS 
2nd  M.J.  IBM 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  these  six  banks  two  have  their  head  offices 
in  London,  two  in  Melbourne,  one  in  Perth,  and  one  in  Sydney. 

The  first  in  the  field  was  the  Western  Australian  Bank,  which 
commenced  business  in  this  State  in  1841.    It  is  a  purely  local  bank^ 
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having  Qo  broaches  elsewhere  than  in  Western  Austr&lia.  It  wm 
incorporated  under  a  Special  Act  of  the  Western  Australian  TjpA. 
ture,  which  was  passed  in  1878,  but  subsequently  repealed  and  n  I 
enacted  with  amendmeuta  in  I89G.  The  authorised  capital  with 
which  the  bank  was  established  was  £20,000,  but  this  has  since  ben 
increased  to  £250,000,  in  25.000  shares  of  £  10  each,  of  which  £100,000 
ia  paid  up.  The  reserve  fund  amounts  to  £250,000,  reserved  pinfiu 
to  £8,565  5s.  lOd.,  and  the  reserve  liability  of  shareholdera  to  £100,000. 
In  addition  to  the  head  office  in  Perth,  branches  and  agenciain 
now  established  in  Albany,  Beverley,  Boulder,  Bridgetown.  Bmi 
Arrow,  Bulong,  Bunbury,  Biisselton,  Coolgardie,  Cue,  Day  Dawn, 
Dongdra,  Ei^perance.  Fremantle,  Geraldton,  Oreenbiish^,  Guildford, 
Kalgoorlie.  Kanowni,  Katanning,  Kookynie,  Laverton,  Lennonville. 
Leonor.i,  Meazies.  Midland  Junction,  Mount  Magnet.  Mount  Malcofan, 
Mount  Morgans,  Nannine.  Narrogin,  Newcastle,  Norseman.  Xortham, 
Pingelly.  Rivensthorpa,  Southern  Gross,  Yundanunderu,  and  York. 
The  London  agents  for  the  bink  are  the  Bank  of  Adelaide.  It 
Leadenhi.ll  Street.  E.G. 

In  I  BGti,  twenty-five  years  after  the  inauguration  of  the  Westeni 
Australttn  Bink,  the  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  Melbourne, 
established  a  branch  of  its  buaiaess  in  this  State,  a  special  Act  of  in- 
corporation being  passed  by  the  Western  Australian  legislature  in 
'.86<>,  and  amended  in  1867.  The  head  office  of  the  bank  is  in  Mel- 
bourne, and  branches  exist  in  Victoria,  South  Australia,  New  South 
Wales,  and  Western  Australia,  while  the  London  Office  is  at  123 
Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.G.  The  authorised  capital  is  £3,407,90*, 
of  which  £1,498,220  is  paid  up.  The  Reserve  Fund  amounts  to 
£73,000,  and  the  Eieserve  Liability  of  shareholders  to  £715,464.  As 
a  result  of  the  financial  crisis  of  1893,  this  bank  was  reconstructed 
under  the  title  of  '  The  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  Limited.' 
The  Western  Australian  branches  and  agencies  now  in  existence 
are  situated  at  Albany.  Coolgardie.  Fremantle,  Oeraldton,  Kalgoorlie, 
Katanning.  Leonora,  Mount  Morgans.  Narrogln.  Northam,  Perth, 
and  Wa;^in. 

In  1378,  twelve  years  after  the  advent  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Australasia,  a  branch  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Limited,  com- 
menced business  here.  This  bank  was  established  in  1837,  and  has 
its  held  office  at  71.  Cornhill,  London,  E.G.,  while  branches  have 
been  opened  in  all  the  States  of  Australia  and  the  Colonv  of  New 
Zealand.  The  paid  tip  capital  is  £1,500,000,  the  Reserve  Funds 
£950.000,  and  the  Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000.000. 
Branches  have  been  established  in  the  following  Western  Australian 
towns : — Albany,  Broome,  Bunbury,  Burtville.  Garnarvon,  Goolgardie, 
Cue,  Fremantle.  Geraldton.  Kalgoorlie.  Kanowna.  Kookynie,  Lawlera, 
Marble  Bar,  MuIIine.  Narrogin,  Northam,  Perth.  Port  Hedland, 
Roebourne,  Sir  Samuel.  Wiluna.  and  York. 
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The  fourth  to  Htart  operations  in  this  State  was  the  Bank  of 
New  South  Wales,  which  opened  a  branch  in  Perth  in  1883,  Thia 
bank,  which  appears  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  hanks  of  issue  trading 
in  Australasia,  was  established  in  1817,  and  has  at  present  a  paid-up 
capital  of  £2,000,000.  and  a  reserve  fund  of  £1,315,000,  while  the 
reserve  liabiiity  of  proprietors  amounts  to  £2,000,000.  The  head 
office  is  in  Sydney,  and  branches  have  been  opened  in  all  the  States 
of  the  Com  I  uon  wealth  except  Tasmania,  as  well  as  in  the  Colonies 
of  New  Zealand  and  Fiji.  The  London  branch  is  situated  in  Old 
Broad  Street.  Six  branches  have  been  established  in  this  State, 
Til.,  at  Boulder,  Coolgardio,  Fremantie,  Kalgoorlie,  Lawlers.  and 
Perth. 

In  1 888  the  Commercial  Bank  of  -Australia  commenced  business 
in  this  State  by  opening  a  branch  in  Perth.  The  head  oflice  of  this 
bank  is  in  Melbourne,  and  branches  exist  in  all  the  States  of  the  Com- 
monwealth except  Tasmania.  The  London  oflice  is  at  I  Bishopsgate 
Street  Within,  comer  of  Leadenhall  Street.  E.C.  During  the  financial 
crisis  of  1893  it  was  found  necessary  to  effect  a  reconstruction,  the 
name  taken  by  the  reconstructed  institution  being  '  The  Commercial 
Bank  of  Australia,  Limited."  The  registered  capital  amo\ints  at 
present  to  £3,150,000,  the  paid-up  capital  to  £2,212,172,  and  the 
'  Special  Assets  Trust  Reserve"  to  £1 55,000.  There  are  seven 
branches  of  the  bank  in  this  State,  situated  at  Boulder,  Collie,  Cool- 
gardie.  Fremantie,  Kalgoorlie,  Perth,  and  Southern  Cross,  respectively. 

Of  the  six  banks  of  issue  at  present  operating  in  this  State,  the 
last  to  commence  business  here  was  the  Bank  of  Australasia,  which 
openei  a  branch  In  Perth  in  1 894.  The  head  oflice  is  at  4  Thread- 
needle  Street,  London,  E.G.,  and  branches  have  been  established 
in  all  the  States  of  Australia  and  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand.  This 
b'lnk  was  incorporated  by  Tloyal  Charter  in  1835,  and  has  at  the 
present  time  a  paid-up  capital  of  £1,600,000,  a  reserve  fund  of 
£1,070,000,  and  a  reserve  liability  of  proprietors  under  the  Charter 
of  £1,fiOO,000.  Branches  have  been  established  in  this  State  at 
Broad  .\rrow.  Bunbury,  Coolgardie,  Cue,  Davyhurst-  Premantle, 
Kalgoorlie.  Laverton.  Lennonville,  MenKies.  Peak  Hill,  and  Perth. 
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LicUfUitiei  and  Assets. 
The  averages  for  the  year  1902  of  the  weekly  atatomenta  of  the 
Uabilitied  ia  this  State  of  each  of  the  Banks,  prepared  in  accordance 
irith  the  forma  previously  referred  ta  are  as  foUowi:— 
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The  next  teble  funuah«B  corresponding  particulars  rel&Uve  to 
Aaaetfl  for  the  year  1902 :— 
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In  the  following  table  are  given  particulats  lor  each  ot  the  ten 
years,  1893  to  1902,  of  tiie  average  liabilities  of  all  the  Banks  ot  isaUA 
<4>erating  in  thta  State,  llie  figures  shown  are,  in  each  case,  the 
yearly  averages  of  the  statements  prepared  weekly  by  the  banks,  in 
accordance  with  the  Stamp  Act,  1882  :— 
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The  follomng  table  furaiahes  a  compuratire  RtatemeDt  of  tho 
total  average  liabilitieB  and  assets  ia  this  State  of  all  the  banks  of 
inue  for  each  of  the  past  twelve  years : — 


Y«r. 

WMUrn 

Aiutr.ll.. 
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1.391,5fi8 

831.921 

18'J2 

l,fii5,783 

1,100,206 

18!I3 

1.42l).6il6 

1^60,161 

lam 

1.9II5.93G 

1.15'),146 

18^5 

2,877,05fi 

1.071,393 

i8i«i 

5.083.273 

671,202 

1897 

4.588.830 

1,389.968 

ISitS 

4.037.252 

1.383.227 

189:1 

4.196,983 

789.051 

4,336,886 

!Mia,126 

1901 

4.929.043 

1,015,727 

1902 

5.300,576 

l.I38,i)86 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  liabilities  of  the  banks,  owing  principally 
tu  increased  depoHits,  were  added  to  so  rapidly  during  the  years  1895 
and  1896,  that  in  the  latter  year  the  total  reached  was  £5,083,273. 
During  the  two  succeeding  years,  a  shrinkage  in  the  amount  of 
deposits,  and  also  in  the  note  circulation,  brought  about  a  decline 
to  £1,037,252  in  1898.  From  that  year  onwards,  an  increase  has 
been  experienced,  the  total  for  1902,  viz.,  £5,300,576  being  the 
largest  on  record.  As  regards  the  assets,  a  somewhat  similar  fluctua- 
tion has  been  experienced,  but  the  high  and  low  points  are  each  a 
year  later  than  in  the  case  of  the  liabilities,  the  total  for  1897  being 
£5,978,798.  and  that  for  1899,  £4,986,034.  Since  the  latter  year 
a  continuous  increase  has  been  experienced,  and  the  'uot.q  fnr  1902, 
£6,439,51)1,  are  higher  than  for  any  previous  year. 

The  surplus  assets  may  be  taken  as  representing  those  portions 
of  the  capital  and  reserves  of  the  several  banks  which  are  used  in 
their  business  in  this  State,  together  with  the  difference  between 
tile  amount  raised  elsewhere  by  the  banks  for  investment  here 
and  the  amount  raised  here  for  investment  elaewhero.  It  may 
be  noted,  in  connection  with  this  matt«r,  that  in  the  case  of 
two  of  the  banks,  viz.,  the  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Ltd.,  and  the 
Bank  of  Australasia,  the  liabilities  in  this  State  for  the  year  1903 
exceed  the  Western  Australian  assets  while  in  the  case  of  the  other 
four  banks  the  assets  are  in  excess.  \ 

These  surplus  assets  have  fluctuated  considerably,  varying  for 
the  twelve  years  under  review  between  a  minimum  of  £671,203  in 
1896  and  a  maximum  of  £1,383,227  in  1898. 
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NoU  Circulatiatu 
Under  the  proriaionA  of  aa  Act  passed  by  the  Lqgiskture  of 
Western  Australia  in  1840  (4  Vic,  Na  5),  no  bank  notes  may  b« 
issued  for  a  smaller  sum  than  one  pound,  nor  for  any  sum  inrotring 
a  fraction  of  a  pound.  There  are  no  figures  aTaiiabte  ooncwning 
the  numbers  of  notes  for  different  amounts  in  eircuhtjon,  but  there 
b  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  one  pound  note  is  that  most  in  use. 

Under  the  provisions  of  *  The  Stamp  Act,  1883,'  every  bank  of 
iasue  is  required  to  pay  quarterly  to  the  Treasury  a  sum  of  ten  shillings 
for  every  £100  of  average  note  circulation  during  the  preceding 
quarter,  being  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  avenge 
yearly  circulation.  . 

No  special  reserve  against  note  issue  is  required  by  lav  in  this 
State,  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  apparent  necemity  for  such  a  regula- 
tion, when  it  is  considered  that  for  1902  the  average  note  circulation 
was  only  £394,011,  while  the  average  amount  of  coin  and  biilUoo 
held  by  the  banks  during  the  year  was  no  lees  than  £2,773, !i38. 

Particulars  for  the  years  1893  to  1903,  relative  to  the  amounts 
of  notes  in  circulation  and  the  corresponding  amounts  per  head  of 
mean  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Annc«  T<«tT  Note  OnnUlloii. 

„„.. 

Meui  P<«wiUtion 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1903 

'  S 
84,693 
143.]  66 
214,679 
395.093 
374.993 
330,673 
316,189 
361.716 
378.372 
394.011 

<■.<!. 
17    6 

1  18     3 

2  7    8 

3  4     5 
2     8     3 
1  19     3 

1  17    6 

2  0  10 
a    0    3 
1  18     1 

The  average  note  circulation  of  the  State  attained  a  maximum 
in  1896,  the  amount  for  that  year  being  £395.092.  During  each  uf 
the  three  succeeding  years  a  decrease  in  circulation  was  experienced, 
with  the  result  that  the  amount  for  1899  stood  as  low  as  £315,189. 
Since  then  a  continuous  increuae  has  been  in  operation,  and  the 
amount  for  1902  (£394,011)  falls  little  short  of  the  1896  record.  The 
•mount  per  head  of  mean  population  has  varied  considerably  during 
the  decennium,  the  highest  (£3  4s.  6d)  being  that  for  1896,  and  the 
lowest  (£1  7s.  6d.)  for  1S93.    During  the  latter  half  of  the  perio«* 


however,  the  variation  has. taken  place  within  fairly  tuurow  Umit^ 
the  average  amount  of  note  circulation  per  head  for  these  fire  ^it 
being  approximately  £2. 

Deposits. 

Moneys  deposited  with  the  banka  are  placed  either  on  '  cmrent 
account."  and  bear  no  interest,  or  at "  fixed  deposit  "  for  a  specifiwl 
term,  at  a  stipulated  rate  of  interest.  In  the  case  of  current  accounu 
a  charge  of  £1  la.  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly,  is  made  by  the 
banks  for  each  account. 

The  rates  of  interest  paid  during  the  years  1896  to  1902,  on  fixed 
deposits  for  twelve  months,  are  as  follows ; — 


T«r. 

„'°£SBS,iSrs. 

1896       

1897       

1838       

ai  and  3 

1900       

3 

1901        

1903        

The  rate  paid  on  sums  placed  on  fixed  deposits  for  six  months 
is  usually  one  per  cem.  per  annum  below  that  paid  on  twelve  months' 
deposits,  while  no  Interest  is  allowed  for  periods  of  less  than  six  months. 

The  average  amounts  on  deposit  with  the  banks  of  issue  in  thii 
State  during  each  <if  the  ten  years,  1893  to  1902,  are  as  follows:— 


Not  tsuin 

IC  Inlcrat. 

ray 

B»cl.« 

Inlenat. 

ToUJ. 

■TtST 

PaK^ 

DtpodU. 

^ 

y 

£ 

£    •.    ± 

3,202,eda 

BO- 78 

1,W3,019 

S3za 

*.785.714 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  toble  that  the  total  amount  of 
deposits  increased  so  rapidly  during  the  first  four  years  of  the 
decennium  under  review  that," for  the  year  1896,  it  stood  at  £4,577,396, 
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as  compared  with  £1.293,447  for  1893.  During  1897  and  1898, 
however,  a  rapid  decline  was  experienced,  the  total  for  the  latter 
year  reaching  only  £3,601,176.  This  was  followed  by  steady  increases 
in  each  of  the  subsequent  years,  resulting  in  a  total  of  £4,795,714 
being  attained  for  1902,  thus  exceeding  by  no  leas  than  £218,318 
the  record  for  1896. 

Of  the  total  amount  on  deposit,  the  proportion  placed  at  interest 
has  fluctuated  considerably  during  the  decennium,  varying  between 

the  limits  of  64  per  cent,  for  1 893  and  24  per  cent,  for  1 897.  During 
the  four  years,  1899  to  1902,  however,  the  variation  has  been  very 
slight,  the  interest-bearing  deposits  being  practically  one-third  of 
the  total  on  deposit  for  each  of  these  years. 

The  total  amount  of  deposits  per  head  of  mean  population  of 
the  fftate  has  also  been  subject  to  considerable  variation,  and  has 
ranged  between  £20  19s.  4d,  for  1893,  and  £37  6s.  2d.,  for  1896. 
In  this  case,  also,  the  figures  for  the  last  four  of  the  ten  years  under 
review  are  remarkably  uniform,  varying  only  between  £22  12s.  and 
£24  15s.  lid.,  and  averaging  for  the  four  years  £23  10s.  3d.  per  head 
of  mean  population. 

As  the  form  of  banking  return  prescribed  by  Statute  does  not 
require  "  Government "  to  be  distinguished  from  other  deposits,  the 
proportion  of  Government  deposits  contained  in  the  forc^ing  figures 
cannot  be  ascertained.  The  amount  of  Government  money  on  deposit 
with  the  several  local  banks  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  is,  however, 
published  regularly  by  the  Treasury,  particulars  for  the  ten  years, 
1893  to  1902,  being  as  follows:— 


Slrt  lUrdi. 

soth  Jun. 

SOU)  StpUmbcr. 

Sinixnmto. 

fi 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1893 

264,013 

208.737 

340.874 

473.005 

1894 

41T.446 

370,909 

379,999 

343,808 

1896 

444,223 

460.826 

051.183 

674.065 

1896 

796,509 

1,011.839 

1,019„110 

646.8.16 

1897 

0S5,144 

328,298 

345,637 

265.118 

189S 

.101,776 

438.964 

494.218 

421,616 

1899 

477,229 

618.384 

8!6.!»60 

936.580 

1900 

l.n.16.621 

791,168 

834.296 

680.497 

1901 

875,605 

527,423 

674.986 

551,876 

1902 

985,638 

471.241 

672,147 

.W7.061 

Coin  and  BiUlion. 
Details  concerning  the  amounts  of  coin  and  bullion  held  by  the 
banks  of  issue  in  this  State  during  each  of  the  ten  years,  1 893  to  1 902, 
are  aa  follows,  the  percentages  of  such  amounts  on  tih«  Uft».\  \Mi^^«Jwb 


ftt  "call,"  that  is,  on  the  deposits  not  benring  interest  and  tii9  n 
oircuUtion,  b^ng  also  given :— 


ATsnge  Amaun 

tol  Cola  and  BolUoo  held  In  WtMcrn  XmUiM. 

ToML 

Yotf. 

FeranCeoG 

Ooto. 

BuUoD. 

Amount. 

S 

£ 

,     t 

1893 

431^16 

25,590 

456.906 

83-^ 

1894 

636,973 

53.418 

689.391 

7706 

1895 

1.200,582 

76,894 

1,377,476 

70-65 

896 

2,323,962 

90.657 

3.414,619 

67-31 

897 

2.103.831 

132,165 

3.334.996 

64-39 

898 

1,631.604 

195,640 

1,837.244 

63-85 

899 

1,527.902 

238,484 

1,766,386 

61-71 

.900 

2,231.438 

251,202 

3,482.640 

76-83 

901 

2.066.540  ■ 

331,516 

2.378.055 

70-80 

1902 

2.263,767 

606,771 

3.772.538 

7709 

The  amount  of  coin  and  bullion  held  by  the  banks  has  fluctuated 
somewhat  during  the  ten  years,  but  has,  throughout  the  period, 
always  represented  a  high  percentage  of  the  liabilities  at  "call,' 
ranging  between  62  per  cent,  for  1899,  and  83  per  cent.,  for  1893. 
The  tottil  amount  for  1902  was  £2,772,538,  being  the  highest  lor 
any  year  in  this  State,  while  the  percentage  on  '  call "  liabilities  for 
that  year  was  77,  ranking  second  to  that"  of  1893. 

Advances. 

In  addition  to  a  specification  of  coin  and  bullion,  provision  is 
made  in  the  banking  returns  for  showing  the  other  assets  of  the  bank 
under  five  heads,  comprising  "  Government  Securities,"  "  Landed 
Property  and  Bank  Premises,"  "  Notes  and  Bills  of  other  Banks,* 
"  Balances  due  from  other  Banks,"  and  "  Notes  and  Bills  Discounted 
and  other  debts  to  banks  not  before  enumerated."  Of  these  fire 
groups  the  last  named,  which  is  very  generally  referred  to  as 
"  Advances,"  is  by  far  the  most  importaat,  representing,  for  1903 
nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  assets,  exclusive  of  coin  and' bullion. 

The  amount  shown  under  this  head  consists  of  the  total  of  hills 
and  promissory  notes  discounted,  advances  by  way  of  legal  or  equitable 
mortgage,  or  on  personal  or  other  security,  and  other  miscellaneous 
amounts  owing  to  the  banks.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  forms 
prescribed  make  no  provision  for  distinguishing  the  nnture  of  these 
advances,  such  as  exists  with  regard  to  the  statements  required  from 
Life  Assurance  Companies,  and  that,  in  consequence,  much  valuable 
information  which  should  be  readily  available  relative  to  the  trend 
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of  banking  businees  in  the  State  is  unobtainable.  The  same  objection 
applies  elsewhere;  for  instance,  throughout  the  several  States  of 
Australia  and  the  colony  of  New  Zealand,  the  forms  in  use  are,  except 
for  a  few  minor  variations,  practically  identical  with  those  in  force 

Particulars  relative  to  the  amount  of  advances  for  the  ten  years, 
1893  to  1902,  are  as  follow :— 


' 

Aiawe  Ad«ncei  In  Viata 

11  AuMnlii. 

Ycur. 

A^oun. 

Pa  Hodot 

^^JST 

DeportW. 

C 

£      B.     d. 

2.196,840 

35  12     3 

169 '84 

1894 

2.118,429 

130-02 

1895 

.   '     2.366,662 

26     9     3 

92- 12 

22  18     fi 

61-44 

1S98 

3,206,434 

IS  19     6 

89  04 

IfiiW 

.    1      2,817.468 

16  14     4 

73-98 

'      3,(]61.33<1 

16     4     H 

69' 00 

VM-2 

3,224,1<I6 

19  It      4 

67-23 

The  total  amount  of  advances  reached  its  highest  point  in  1897, 
when  it  stood  at  £3,349,806.  This  was  followec!  by  a  continuous 
decline  in  the  three  next  years  to  £2,756,87'2  in  1900,  succeeded  by 
steady  increases  in  1901  and  1902,  the  total  for  the  latter  year  being 
£.3.224,106,  or  £125,700  below  that  for  1897. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  table  is  the  practically  continuous 
decline  during  the  ten  years  shown  in  the  amount  of  advances  per 
head  of  mean  population  of  the  State,  this  amount  falling  from 
£35  1  2b.  3d.  in  1 893,  to  £1 5  1 1  s.  4d.  in  1 902— the  lowest  point  reached 
during  the  ten  years.  In  the  case  of  the  percentage  of  advances 
on  total  deposits,  also,  the  difference  between  the  figures  for  the  earlier 
and  the  later  years  of  the  decennium  is  very  marked,  the  percentHge 
having  fallen  from  170  in  1893  to  67  in  1902. 

The  discount  rates  charged  by  the  banks  during  each  of  the 
■even  years.  1896  to  1902.  are  as  follow  : — 


biMO 

nt  lUM  on  BlUt 

tiding  ■  Currency  al 

"^«nT.""  ""      1    0™  "^  '"»""-■ 

ISOfi 

6  tn  71 

7  tn  8 

1898 

7  to  8 

1B9!» 

B  to  7 

19<ll 

6  to  7 

1       \t\C.o 

I90S 

B  to7 

848 


The  following  table  gives  the  ratM  of  ezcbaoge  on  dnfts  ivud  I 
by  the  banks  on  the  several  States  of  the  CoiumoQTealth,  on  tbi 
Colonv  of  New  Zealand,  and  on  London,  for  each  of  the  seven  y«n  ' 
1896  to  1902 :— 


Dralto  Dnwn. 

iBoe. 

««. 

1898. 

ISM. 

looo. 

180L 

IMtt. 

Pnmlum 

Pnmlum 

Pitmlim 

Premium 

Pimlum 

FrtBiiiB 

QUMUbDd 

Similar  particulars  relative  to  the  rates  of  exchange   on  bilb 
purchased  by  the  banks  are  as  follow : — 


BUltDnwn. 

isoe. 

1S97. 

.™.  I  .™. 

1*00. 

I.«l. 

igot. 

Uli- 

DU- 

DU- 

DU- 

Dli- 

' 

l 

lloli 

IK.U 

1 

1 

Capital. 
The  total  paid-up  capital  of  all  the  banks  of  issue  operating  io 
this  State,  as  furnished  in  the  returns  for  the  quarter  ended  3l8t 
December  in  each  of  the  years  1893  to  1902.  is  as  follows: — 


""-■ 

Nnmbtrol 

Bulk*. 

1893 

6 

8.041.393 

10,449,690 

6 

10,916.053 

10.154,725 

1898 

6 

10.308.994 

9,9ia.lOH 

1901 

6 

9.981.822 

IWi 

6 

8,910,303 
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'I'liti  decreasoj  shown  aa  having  taken  place  in  the  total  paid-up 
capitiil  during  the  years  1897,  1900,  and  1902  were  due  to  the  writing 
off,  by  the  two  re-corutructed  banks,  of  a  portion  of  their  capital. 

{b.)  Post  Ofhce  Savings  Bank. 

The  earliest  legislation  relating  to  t^vinga  Banks  in  this  State 
was  an  Ordinance  (18  Vict.,  No.  3)  passed  on  the  l'2th  April,  1865, 
"to  provide  for  the  encouragement,  safe  cuBtody,  and  increase  of 
'  small  Bavings  in  Western  Australia."  This  measure,  was,  however, 
very  short-lived,  and  remained  in  force  but  little  more  than  a  year, 
being  repealed  by  an  Ordinance  passed  on  the  9tb  June,  1856  (19 
Vict.,  No.  9). 

In  this  latter  enactment,  which  consists  of  one  clause  only,  it  is 
stated  that  the  provisions  of  the  previous  Ordinance  were  "  found  to 
be  inapplicable  U)  existing  circumstances,"  and  that  in  consequence 
the  whole  of  that  Ordinance  was  repealed,  "  save  and  except  so  far 
as  the  same  relat«s  to  the  repayment  of  any  moneys  deposited  and 
still  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  together  with 
interest  thereon" 

Seven  yeara  after  this  the  attempt  to  encourage  small  savings 
was  again  made  by  the  legislature,  when  "  The  Post  Ofhce  Savings 
Banks  Ordinance"  (27  Vict,,  No.  6)  was  passed  on  1st  July,  1863. 
Under  this  Ordinance  the  Post  OfHce  Savings  Bank  was  established 
and'  provision  was  made  that  interest  at  the  rate  of  3}  per  cent,  per 
annum  should  be  paid  on  deposit,  such  interest  to  he  computed  on 
the  minimum  monthly  balance  of  each  account,  exclusive  of  fractions 
of  a  pound,  and  to  be  added  to  the  depositors'  accounts  on  31st 
December  in  each  year.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  maximum 
amount  to  be  allowed  on  deposit,  but,  in  the  following  year,  on  11th 
July.  1864,  an  amending  Ordinance  (28  Vict.,  No.  I)  was  passed, 
which  provided,  amongst  other  things,  that  no  deposiutr  should  be 
alh)wed  to  increase  the  amount  standing  to  his  credit  with  the  bank 
by  more  than  £30  in  any  one  year,  nor  to  more  than  £160  in  aU, 
and  also  that  whenever,  by  the  annual  addition  of  interest,  the  sum 
Standing  in  the  name  of  any  depositor  should  amount  to  £200  in 
all,  no  further  interest  would  be  allowed  so  long  as  the  total  remained 
as  high  as  £200. 

Additional  amending  enactments  were  passed  in  1866  (29  Vict., 
No.  13),  and  in  187*  (38  Vict..  No.  10),  both  of  which  related  to  the 
manner  of  investing  the  funds  of  the  Bank. 

These  four  measures  were  repealed  by  *  The  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  Consolidation  Act,  1893  "  (57  Vict.,  No.  3),  which  consohdated 
and  amended  the  law  on  the  subject,  and  which  was  itself  amended 
by  AcU  passed  in  1895  (59  Vict,  No.  6),  in  1896  {60  Vict,  No.  15), 
in  1900  (64  Vict..  Na  10),  and  in  1902  (2  Edw.  VII.,  No.  22). 

Under  the  provisions  of  these  Acts  deposits  may  be  mode  to  th« 
amount  of  one  shilling  and  upwards,  provided  tha,);,  \\v«  «' "  ~ 
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depositor's  principal  does  not  exceed  £150  during  the  oonrae  of  u^ 
one  year,  and  the  total  amount  at  the  depositor's  credit  does  not  it 
anj  Ume  exceed  £600. 

The  rate  of  interest  payable  to  depodtors,  which,  in  the  Act  of 
1863,  and  also  in  that  of  1893,  is  laid  down  at  3}  per  cent.,  remaioed 
at  that  figure  until  1896,  when  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  in  acoordaiwe 
with  power  given  him  by  the  Amending  Act  of  1895,  notified  throu^ 
the  Government  Gazette  that  on  and  after  1st  July,  1896,  the  late 
of  interest  would  be  3  per  cent. — the  rate  at  present  being  paid. 
Interest  is  still  computed  on  the  minimum  monthly  balance  exduave 
of  fractions  of  a  pound,  and  is  added  to  deposits  annually  on  30tli 
June,  but  in  the  event  of  any  account  exceeding  £300,  no  interoM 
is  allowed  on  such  excess. 

On  the  1st  March,  1901,  the  Postal  Departments  of  theseronJ 
States  were  taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth  Government,  sod,  in 
anticipation  of  this,  the  Savings  Bank  Amending  Act  of  1900  was 
passed  by  the  Western  Australian  Legislature,  to  make  such  alter- 
ations in  the  principal  Act  of  1893  as  would  be  rendered  neceesary 
by  the  transfer,  the  Colonial  .Treasurer  being  authorised  therein  to 
Doake,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  arrangements  "  with  the 
postal  authorities  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  the  officers  of  the  Post 
Office  shall  perform,  on  such  terms  as  shall  be  agreed  upon,  all  or  any 
part  of  the  duties  which  have  hitherto  been  periormed  by  such  oflicerf 
m  connection,  with  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank." 

Such  arrangements  having  been  duly  made,  the  business  of  the 
branches  of  the  Bank  is  now  carried  on  much  as  it  was  before  the 
Commonwealth  assumed  control  of  the  Postal  Department.  The 
head  Office  of  the  Bank,  however,  which  is  situated  in  Perth,  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  Postal  Department,  all  the  officers  being  memben 
of  the  State  Public  Service,  All  the  accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head 
Office,  the  branch  business  merely  consisting  in  the  transmission  to 
Head  Office  of  money  deposited,  and  the  payment  of  withdrawals  on 
the  receipt  from  the  Head  Office  of  the  necessary  funds.  The 
privilege  of  withdrawing  by  telegraph  has  recently  been  extended  to 
all  the  branches  throughout  the  State. 

Branches  are  now  established  (August,  1903)  at  the  imd'i^ 
mentioned  places : — 


Aberdeen  Street.  Perth     Collie 


Albany 
Beverley 
Bonnie  V&le 
Boulder 

Bridgetovn 

Brisbane  Street,   Perth 

Broad  Arrow 

Broome 

Bulong 


Coolgardie 

CcflSKlc 

Cottwioe 

Cue 

Day  Dawn 

Denmark 

Perbj- 

Dongara 

Donnybroolt 

Premantle 
Freioantle,  South 
Fremantle.  North 


Frwnantle,  BaV 

n«raldton 

Gingin      _ 

Cioonffame 

GrMobusbo 

Oreenoufth 

Guildford 

Jairahdale 

Kalsoorlie 

Kanovma 

Kttannin? 
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BR4NCBIS  0 

r  Po«T  Officb  Satinob  Bihk 

-cimiinvtd. 

Uwton 

Newcastle 

Southern  Crow 

Leedarville 

Subiaco 

Leono^" 

Northam 

»^n 

Henziai 

W»roon» 

HicUand  Junction 

FkddingCon 
P«k  lliU 

WiJliuna 

Uinganew 

Wiluna 

Hornioston 
Ht  Uagnet 

Knselly 
PiDjam 

Y.1KO0 
Y&rionp 

Ht.  MoreuiB 

Port  lledland 

York 

ML  Malcolm 
Nknnine 

Ravensthorpe 

Nwrogin 

Smiths  Mill 

In  the  following  tabic  are  given  particulars  relative  to  the  aumber 
of  accounts  and  the  amounts  due  to  depositors  from  I  !^l>3,  the  year 
in  which  the  bank  was  iimiigu rated,  up  to  30th  June.  1 902  : — 


A.™« 

D.W. 

rwwlnlog 

,£&.. 

«y" 

A«oaiiU 

Anount. 

No 

^ 

I    ,     d 

£   •    d 

Ho. 
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The  increase  in  the  buBinees  of  the  bank,  whether  cooadered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  number  of  accounts  or  of  the  amount 
duo  to  depositors,  has  during  the  seven  years,  from  30th  June,  1896, 
to  30th  June.  1902,  been  phenomenal.  During  that  period  the 
number  of  accounts  increased  considerably  more  than  fiv^old,  whUe 
the  increase  in  the  amount  of  deposits  for  the  same  time  was  nearly 
ninefold.  The  average  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  each  aocount 
rofle,  during  the  seven  years,  from  £36  9s.  9d.  to  £41  17s.  7d. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  Bank  the  amounts  on  deposit  were 
iinall,  ranging,  on  the  average,  from  £10  to  £17  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1893  that  so  high  an  average  as  £20  was  attained.  In  later 
years,  however,  the  accounts  have  increased  in  magnitude,  and  for 
the  years  1900-1  and  1901-2  they  averaged  more  than  £40. 

A  feature  of  considerable  interest  in  this  matter  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  ratio  of  accounts  to  population  has  increased.  Although 
the  number  of  accounts  probably 'exceeds  the  num^wc  <^  ^^«^»b!|^»s 
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owing  to  trust  accounta  for  friendly  societies  and  for  other  purposes 
being  allowed  by  the  Savings  Bank  legislation,  the  excess  would 
presumably  not  be  large,  and  it  niay  consequently  be  stated  tbat, 
whereas  in  1895  one  person  in  every  twelve  in  Western  Australia 
was  a  Savings  Bank  depositor,  in  1901  and  1902  one  person  in 
every  five  had  an  account  with  the  bunk.    .  ^  1  ^    \    ||  iimi 

The  average  amount  of  Savings  Bank  deposits  per  head  of  popu- 
ktion  of  the  State,  has  increased  from  28.  8d.  at  the  end  of  1863,  ths 
Bank's  first  year  of  business,  to  £S  15a.  7d.  on  30th  June,  1902.  In 
this  case,  also,  the  greatest  increase  has  been  that  experienced  in 
recent  years,  as  the  amount  of  deposits  per  head  of  population  did 
not  reach  £1  until  1892. 

While  the  increase  in  the  amount  due  to  depositors  has.  during 
(he  past  ten  years,  been  large,  the  magnitude  of  the  bank's  business 
cannot  be  gauged  by  this  alone,  as  such  increase  represents  only  the 
net  results  of  extensive  deposits  and  withdrawals  together  with  the 
interest  added  to  the  accounts  from  time  to  time.  Particulars  relative 
to  the  amounts  deposited  and  withdrawn,  the  interest  allotted, 
and  the  cost  of  management,  for  each  year  since  1892,  are  aa 
follows : — 
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The  foUowing  is  a  etatemeat  of  tfae  liabilities  and  aeaets  of  the 
bank  on  the  30th  June  in  each  of  the  years,  1901  and  1902  :— 
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86^7 
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4S4,ft43 

445.432 

1,620326  [       1391.648 


The  Profit  and  Loss  Accounts  for  the  years  ended  30th  June, 
1901  and  1902,  are  as  follovs  :— 


DapartatCDlal  Crpeiwee 
IntereH  aOotled  to  Dqicaton 
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57,800    I  57,376 


2.467 
46.612 
8.225 


(e.)  Insltiasce. 
I.— Lift  Aifuranee. 
The  only  Act  dealing  specially  with  Life  Assurance  which  appears 
on  the  Statute  Book  of  Western  Australia  is  "  The  Life  Assurance 
Compeni«  Act,  1889 "  (53  Vict.,  No.  12),  which  was  assented  to 
on  the  4th  December,  18«9.  This  Act  is,  to  a  large  extent,  based 
upon  the  Impenal  Acts  known  as  *  The  Life  Assurance  Companies 
Acta,  1 870  to  1 872  ;  '  in  fact,  it  may  be  nid  to  consist  of  these  Acts. 


with  a  few  amendmeQU  aecessary  to  meet  local  conditions,  mud  » 
Uvr  additions. 

The  returns  to  be  furnished  to  the  R^istr&r  of  Compuuies  bt 
the  Life  Asaurance  Companies  transacting  biisioesa  in  this  Ststr 
arf  provided  for  in  the  sehedules  to  the  Act,  and  these,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fiftli,  which  is  a  new  one,  are  almost  identicail  with 
the  schedules  to  the  imperial  Acta  mentioned  ;  the  priuinpsl 
difference  being  that  tinder  the  local  Act  the  assets  held  by  «ch 
Company  must  be  separated,  so  as  to  show  under  each  of  the  heads 
specified  in  the  second  and  fourth  schedules  the  assets  held  in 
\Vestern  Aastralia  and  elsewhere. 

Minor  points  of  difference  occur  in  the  first  schedule.  wheK 
the  item  wliich  appears  as  "  Commission  "  in  the  Imperial  Act  a 
required  by  the  local  Act  to  be  separated,  so  as  to  show  CommiKion 
on  New  I'remiurng  and  Renewals  ;  and  in  the  sixth  e(.-hedule,  when^ 
iin  udditional  query  as  to  the  table  of  mortality  and  rate  of  interest. 
uccording  to  which  the  net  premiums  valued  have  been  computed. 
is  in^ertMl  in  tlie  local  Act. 

The  returns  thus  differ  but  little,  with  the  exception  of  tho<e 
lequirwl  under  the  fifth  schedule,  from  the  returns  under  the 
Imperial  Acts;  and  in  the  case  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  schedule 
it  is  provided  in  Section  21  that  a  copy  of  tlie  corresponding  returns 
deposite<l  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Imperial  Act 
with  the  Honrd  of  Trade  may  be  deposited  at  the  oflfice  of  the 
Registntr  in  lieu  of  those  prescribed. 

The  rules  for  valuing  Annuities  and  Policies  in  the  case  of  a  Com- 
pany being  wound  up,  which  appear  in  the  first  schedule  of  the 
Imperial  "Life  Assurance  Companies  .\et,  ]fi~2,'  are  retained  as 
the  eighth  schedule  to  the  local  .\ct,  and  the  second  schedule  to  the 
Imperial  .\ct  mentioned  is  incorporated  in  the  body  of  the  local  .Act 
as  Section  -W. 

Everj'  Company  commencing  or  carrying  on  the  business  of 
life  asdurance  in  Western  Australia  is  by  this  Act  required  to  deposit 
with  tlieColonial  Treasurer  approved  securities  to  the  value  of  £1 0.000  ; 
a  proviiMj  being  made,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  any  local  Companv 
the  anwmnt  required  to  be  deposited  ahoidd  not  exceed  50  per  cent, 
of  the  ninoLint  of  premiums  actually  received  by  the  Company. 

There  are  at  present  eight  Life  .Assurance  Companies  carryinft 
on  businessi  in  this  State,  of  which  three — ITie  Australian  Mutual 
Provident  Society,  The  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia,  and 
TTie  t.'itizens'  Life  .\ssurance  Company,  Limited — have  their  head 
offices  in  .Sydney  ;  two— The  Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society, 
Limited,  and  The  National  Mutual  Life  Assocbtion  of  Auatrala^.^ 
have  their  head  offices  in  Melbourne ;  while  the  remaining  three 
—The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. of  the  United  States,  the 
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Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  find  the  Independent 
Order  of  Foresters — are  American  Companies,  the  two  former  having 
their  head  oIKcea  in  the  United  States,  and  the  latter  in  Canada. 

The  Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Company,  Limited,  undertakes 
Industrial  as  well  as  Ordinary  Assurance,  and  is  the  only  Company 
in  Western  Australia  carrying  on  this  class  of  business,  the  distinctive 
features  of  which  are  that  the  sums  assured  are  small,  and  the 
premiums  payable  at  short  intervals,  usually  weekly. 

The  following  ia  a  summary  of  the  Liabilities  and  Assets  of  the 
several  Assurance  Companies  on  31st  December,  1901,  compiled 
from  particulars  furnished  in  accordance  with  the  second  schedule 
of  ■■  The  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act,  1889  " : — 
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The  Companies  operating  in  this  State  are  required  by  the  Act 
to  furnish  annual  returns  of  Revenue  and  Ez:^Qu^Mi\«,,<|^i)in^«& 


in  accordance  with  the  form  provided  in  the  first  schedule.  'Riese 
returns  for  the  year  ended  Slst  December,  1901,  h&ve  been  sum- 
marised in  the  following  statement : — 
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Under  Section  18  of  the  Act,  returns  relating  to  new  buabees, 
discontinuances,  and  existing  policies  are  required  to  be  furnished 
annually  by  the  Companies  in  the  form  provided  in  the  fifth  schedule. 
In  each  case  particulars  of  each  of  the  three  classes  of  budneas — 
Assurance,  Endowment,  and  Annuity — are  required.  The  new 
policies  issued  must  further  be  divided  so  as  to  show  separately  those 
issued  in  Western  Australia  and  elsewhere ;  the  discontinuances  so 
as  to  show  those  discontinued '  by  death  or  maturity,' "  by  surrender,' 
and '  by  forfeiture ' ;  and  the  existing  policies  so  as  to  show  the  exist- 
ing business  in  each  of  the  Australian  States,  the  Colony  of  New 
Zealand,  and  elsewhere. 
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In  the  following  table  ant  sbown  the  particulars  of  the  new-  policies 
iaened  in  Western  Australia  during  1 90 1  by  each  of  the  Companies  : — 
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It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  4,125  new  Aasurance  policies  issued 
in  this  State  during  1901,  2,285  (or  54  per  cent.)  were  Industrial, 
the  sum  assured  thereby  being  £63,031,  or  lesrthan  10  per  cent, 
of  the  total  sum  assured  by  the  new  Assurance  policies.  No  Industrial. 
Endowment,  or  Annuity  business  was  done  during  the  year. 

Particulars  concerning  the  amount  of  new  hudneas  (exchinve 
of  Industrial)  done  in  Western  Australia,  during  each  of  the  fire 
years  1897  to  1901,  are  as  follows  :— 
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Corresponding  particiiJars  relative  to  i 
issued  in  tliis  State  during  the  five  years  are 


w   Industrial  pobEin 
9  follows : — 
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The  number  iind  amount  of  policies  on  the  Western  Australian 
registers  (jf  the  severni  companies  on  31 8t  December,  1 90 1 ,  are  given 

in  the  following  table  ;— 
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Of  the  total  of  20,063  Assurance  policies  existing  in  Western 
Australia,  no  fewer  than  8,028,  or  40  per  cent,  were  Industrial,  the 
amount  a.ssured  by  them  being  £222,29.1,  or  about  5J  per  cent,  of 
the  totiil  sum  assured.  In  the  case  of  Kndowment  policies,  542  out 
of  a  t<)tiil  of  1,129,  or  4S  per  cent.,  were  Industrial,  and  assured 
£15,271,  or  about  19  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  covered  by  Endow- 
ment policies. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  point  out  that  the  Endowments  shown 
in  this  and  other  tables  in  this  chapter  are  pure  Endowments,  assuring 
the  payment  of  a  sum  on  the  attainment  of  a  given  age.     Endowment 
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Assurancea  which  provide  for  pnyment  of  the  sum  assured  at  a  given 
age  or  previous  death  are  included  under  the  head  of  Assurances. 
In  view  of  the  enormous  world-wide  extension  that  has  been  taking 
place  in  this  latter  form  of  business  within  recent  times,  it  would  be 
of  interest  to  analyse  the  particulars  for  this  State  so  as  to  show 
separately  the  number  and  amount  of  policies  for  "  Whole  life  Assur- 
ances." "Endowments  Assurance,"  and  "Other  Assurances,"  but. 
imfortunately,  the  returns  furnished  in  accordance  with  the  Act 
do  not  supply  the  requisite  information.  The  alterations  which  would 
be  required  in  the  existing  schedules  in  order  to  obtain  this  inform- 
ation would  not  be  very  extensive,  and  would  simply  consist  in  pro- 
viding space  for  the  three  special  lieads  mentioned  above,  in  place  of 
the  general  head  'Assurances'  at  present  used.  The  information 
required  would,  presumably,  be  readily  available  in  the  books  of  all 
Life  Assurance  Companies. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  number  and  amount  of 
policies  (exclusive  of  Industrial)  in  existence  in  Western  Australia 
on  3l8t  December  of  each  of  the  five  years,  1897  to  1901  : — 
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Similar  pai;ticulars  relative  to  the  number  and  amount  of  Indus- 
trial policies  for  the  Ave  years  are  u  follows  :— 


t  In  WatcTD  AtNtn&k 


1897 
18!)8 
1S!I9 
19<H) 
1901 


a.152 

5,6.30 
7,170 


153,189 
I5B,55ff 
165.386 
303,417 
233.393 


39,078 
31,073 
17,803 
17,141 
1S;Z74 


In  the  following  table  are  given  detuils  for  this  State  concerning 
the  amount  assured  per  policy  under  Assurance  and  Endowment 
policies  coml)ined,  the  amount  assured  per  head  of  population,  »nd 
the  number  of  policies  per  1,000  of  population,  on  3)st  December 
in  each  of  the  five  years,  1897  to  1901,  Ordinary  and  Industrial 
business  being  shown  separately : — 
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303 
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28 

1     4     6 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  Assurance  per  head,  and  the 
number  of  policies  per  1,000  of  population  have,  in  the  cases  both 
of  the  Ordinary  and  the  Industrial  business  in  this  State,  increased 
considerably  during  the  period  under  review. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  average  amount  assured  per  policy  has 
during  the  period  exhibited  a  marked  tendency  to  decline,  the  average 
in  the  case  of  Ordinary  business  falling  from  £322  to  £303  during 
the  four  years,  from  Slat  December,  1897,  to  31st  December.  1901. 
while  the  average  per  Industrial  policy  has  correspondingly  declined 
from  £31  to  £28. 

It  is.  of  course,  impossible  to  tell  from  the  returns  how  many 
policy-holders  are  represented  by  the  number  of  policies  shown,  since 
in  some  instances  one  person  may  be  the  holder  of  two  or  more  policies. 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  number  of  such  cases  is  not  proportion- 
ately lai;ge,  it  appears  that,  approximately,  in  1901,  one  person  in 
every  sixteen  of  the  population  was  the  holder  of  an  ordinary  policy, 
while  one  in  every  twenty-three  was  an  Industrial  policy  holder. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that,  when  in  the  forgoing  pages  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  totals  for  the  State  for  the  year  ended  31st 
December,  the  figures  given  include  in  each  case  particulars  relative 
to  the  National  Mutual  Life  Association  for  the  year  ended  30th 
September,  that  being  the  date  on  which  this  Company's  financial 
vear  closes. 
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IL — Fire  Imurance. 
The  following  British,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
panies are  represented  in  Western  Australia,  and  roistered  under  the 
Conipauiea  Act  ;- 


BamsH. 

Atlu 

CbmmercuJ  Union 

lAocsahire 

Liverpool  and  London  uid  Globe 

London  and  L«Dcuhire 

London  A«aurvioe 

Manchester 

North  BHtiah  and  Mercantile 

Northenk 

Norwich  Union 

lUxtine 

Boyal 

B<^  Kichftnge 


COLOMIL. 

Aoitralian  Alliance 

City  Mutual 

Colonial  Mutual 

New  Zealand 

North  Queendaiul 

South  British  of  New  Zuland 

United 


POREIUN. 

Aachen  and  Munich 
Madg^urg 


Yorkshire 

All  these  Companies  have  their  Head  Offices  for  the  ftate  in 
Perth,  with  the  exception  of  three,  \'a..  the  Auatralian  Alliance,  the 
London  Assurance,  and  the  State,  which  are  located  at  Freniantle. 

IlL — Marine  Inaarance. 
Th«  fdlowiog  ia  a  liat  of  the  NUrine  Insurance  Oompsniea  who 
are  doinK  biuiueM  in  this  St4t«: — 


Nmm  St  Oafor. 

AddKM  ol 

AuMrali»Q  Alliance             

Id.. 

Perth 

Oolonial  Mutual        

Ito. 

C^ton             

Fremantle 

New  Zealand             

Ptorth 

TV.. 

Iht 

Penh 

World  Marine            

FremaDtle 

IV. — Acddtnt  /nnroiMC 
Th«  Aooident  lanirance  Compuues  represeDtsd  in  this  State 
an  as  follow*: — 

Ocean  Aocidant  I    Conunercial  Union. 

Coknial  Mutual.  I    New  Zealand  Accident. 

The  dRces  of  the  reprasentatives  of  these  Companies  are 
situated  in  Perth. 


PAET   VL— SOCIAL. 

Unfonnatian  rapplied  by  C.  R.  P.  Andreat,  M.A..  Intpeetor  GenoraJ  «f  SAiMi 
1.— EDUCATION. 

EsTABLkJHMUNT  OF  SYSTEM.— The  eUtut«s  in  force  i«Utuig  to 
public  instruction  io  Western  Australia  are  the  filementur 
Education  Act  of  1871,  with  the  Amending  Act  of  1893;  "Tut 
Assisted  SchooU  Abolition  Act,  1895,"  and  "  The  Public  EducMka 
Act,    1899." 

General  Features. — The  system  is  compulsory  and  free,  tb 
school  fees  having  been  abolished  by  '  The  Public  Educatkn  Act, 
1899."  The  teaching  in  the  Government  schools  ia  secular;  bm 
general  religious  teaching  is  given,  which,  by  "  The  Amendioeni 
Act,  1893,"  is  classed  under  "secular"  instruction.  The  tezt-booki 
in  this  subject  are  the  1  rish  National  series.  By  the  same  Act  miniMeis 
of  religion  are  permitted,  under  certain  regulations,  to  teach  the 
children  of  their  own  denomination  for  half-an-hour  dunn^  school 
hours. 

Managemekt. — By  "The  Amendment  Act,  1893,'  the  Centnl 
Board  of  Education,  which  for  over  20  years  had  adrainistered  the 
Education  Acts,  was  abolished,  and  the  Department  was  placed  under 
the  charge  of  a  specially  constituted  Minister  of  Education,  who  a 
assisted  by  various  District  Boards  acting  generally  as  Boards  of 
Advice.  The  franchise  for  election  of  District  Boards  is  very  liberal 
Householders  of  £10  annual  value,  or  the  pjirent  or  guardian  of  any 
child  attending  a  school  receiving  State  aid,  are  entitled  to  be  placed 
on  the  Electoral  Rott.  Members  of  these  Boards  are  elected  for  the 
terra  of  three  years  ;  but  in  the  event  of  vacancies  occurring  through 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  the  vacancies  are  filled  by  the  Governor. 
On  the  (loldficlds,  where  no  Boards  have  been  elected.  Committees 
of  School  .^tanageme^t  have  been  appointed  in  several  districts.  The 
members  are  appointed  by  the  fJovernor  in  Council  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Minister.  Their  duties  are  analogous  to  those  di 
District  Boards  of  Education.  In  the  case  of  some  few  schools  in 
outlying  pirts  of  the  State,  the  Resident  Magistrate  for  the  District 
assists  the  I>epartment. 

TRACHEKS.^Teachers  in  Government  schools  are  appointed  by 
the  Governor  ;  but  the  Minister  has  power  delegated  to  him  to  make 
certain  minor  appointments. 

All  teachers  appointed  to  Government  schools  are  expected, 
either  upon  appointment  or  within  a  reasonable  time  thereof,  to 
<)Ualify  for  a  certificate ;  but  in  certain  cases  certificates  are  granted 
on  the  qualifieations  already  held  Both  schools  and  certiflcatee  an 
classified,  and  the  teachers'  salaries  are  regulated  by  this  cUssificalion. 
The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  Government  schools  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1899  was  124  male  and  70  female  head  teachers  ;  41  mole 
and  93  female  assistants  ;  8  mole  and  52  female  pu|»l  teachers  ;  BBTon 
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male  and  3ti  femaie  monitore,  and  40  sewing  mistreeses :  total,  473. 
At  the  end  of  1900,  there  were  129  male  and  78  female  head  teachers ; 
48  male  and  125  female  assistants;  10  male  and  77  female  pupil 
teachers;  seven  male  and  39  female  monitors;  and  38  sewine  mis- 
tresaes:  total,  551.  At  the  end  of  1901,  there  were  148  male  and 
74  female  head  teachers;  C3  male  and  130  female  assistants;  23 
male  and  98  female  pupil  teachers;  five  male  and  37  female 
monitors  ;  and  48  sewing  mistresses :  total,  625.  At  the  end  of 
1902  there  were  employed  160  male  and  74  female  head  teachers; 
67  male  158  female  assistant  teachers;  20  male  and  69  female 
pupil  teachers;  14  male  and  56  female  monitors,  and  60  sewing 
mistresBefl;   total,   677  teachers. 

At  the  end  of  1900  and  1901  there  were  also  employed  a  teacher 
of  manual  training  (wood-working  and  metal-working),  with  two 
pupil  teachers,  and  a  teacher  of  cookery.  At  th«  end  of  1902  two 
additional  teachers  of  manual  training  were  employed,  and  two  oE 
cookery,  making  eight  in  all. 

Training  Colleok.— Formerly,  the  State  laboured  under  a  great 
disadvantage  in  not  being  able  to  train  its  own  teachers,  and  thus 
was  compelled  to  rely  for  its  supply  of  trained  teachers  on  the  other 
States.  This  disability  has.  however,  now  been  removed  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Training  College.  The  College  was  formally  opened 
on  the  30th  January,  1902.  Thereeidentstaff  consists  of  the  Principal 
and  two  assistants.  Lectures  are  also  given  by  special  teachers  in 
normal  work,  kindergarten,  domestic  economy,  needlework,  and 
manual  training.  The  number  of  students  at  the  end  of  April,  1902. 
was  41  (30  males  and  11  females) ;  of  these,  28  were  resident  in  the 
coll^,  while  13  were  day  students.  Candidates  for  training  are 
selected  in  a  competitive  examination,  and  the  course  is  for  three 
years. 

Scholarships. — There  are  annually  offered  for  competition  among 
boys  between  1 1  and  13year8ofage  attending  the  elementary  schools, 
three  scholarships,  each  of  the  value  of  £50  per  annum,  tenable  for 
three  years  at  a  secondary  school  recognised  as  such  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  this  purpose.  Bursariee  for  boya  and  girls,  each  of  the  value 
of  £10,  tenable  for  one  year  at  an  elementary  school  under  the  Act, 
are  also  annually  offered  for  competition  among  children  att«nding^ 
Government  schools  or  other  efficient  schools  where  the  average  fee 
does  not  exceed  one  shilling  per  week.  Five  junior  exhibitions  of  the 
value  of  £15  each,  and  five  senior  of  the  value  of  £25  each,  are  annually 
competed  for  by  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  years. 
In  1900  a  further  exhibition  was  added,  <^led  the  Government 
University  Exhibition,  of  the  value  of  £150  a  year,  tenable  for  three 
years.  This  is  competed  for  by  boys  under  19  years  of  age,  and  is 
awarded  conditionally  on  the  winner  entering  into  residence  at  % 
recognised  University  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  junior  exhibitions  are  awarded  on  the  reautu  of  ^Ia  N&rio^&n 
Junior  Public  Examination,  and  the  aenkit  axWafl^xox*   «A-  "^ 
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UniTeraity  Exhibition  on  the  combined  results  of  the  Adelmade  Senior 
and  Higher  Public  Examinations. 

STATisncs  FOR  1899,  1900,  1901,  and  1902.~The  number  of 
Goremment  gchools  in  operation  at  the  cloee  of  these  yean  wu  205. 
218,  233,  and  246,  respectively.  The  enrolment  waa  16,053,  18.55:. 
20,548,  and  22,765,  and  the  average  attendance  12.465,  14.463. 
16,423,  and  18,448  for  same  periDds. 

The  percentage  of  average  attendance  to  the  average  or  mean 
enrolment  for  the  year  1899  was  79  ;  for  1900  and  1901,  81 ;  and 
for  1902,  82. 

Financial.— The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  ended  31(t 
December,  1899,  was  £62,028;  for  1900,  £78.031;  for  1901. 
£93,153;  and  for  1902,  £109,197.  The  expenditure  on  rents  and 
buildings  waa  £2,256  in  1899,  £1,989  in  1900,  £872  in  1901. 
and  £946  in  1902.  The  expenditure  on  Bursaries,  Scholarshipt. 
and  Exhibitiona  was  £648  in  1899,  £G76  in  1900.  £730  in  1901. 
and  £1,059  in  1902.  The  expenditure  on  Evening  Schools,  including 
those  at  Perth  and  Frenmntle,  was  £541,  £1.071,  and  £9G9  for  1899. 

1900,  and  1901  respectively,  and  £880  for  1902.  On  Technical 
Education  the  expenditure"  was  £770  for  1899,  £9(54  for  1900. 
£1,432  for  1901.  and  £3.231  for  1902.  On  Manual  Training  and 
(Cookery  classes  the  expenditure  was  £343  for  1899,  £S7I  for  1900. 
£1,1.%  for  1901.  and  £1.568  for  1902.  The  stock  purchased  in 
1899,  1900,  and  1901  cost  £2,729,  £3,764.  and  £3.275  respectively. 
!ind  £.1,570  in  1902.  The  expenses  of  the  Training  College  in  1901. 
r:imc  to  £1.062.  and  to  £3,7.j.l  in  1902. 

Tlie  net  charge  Hi  the  State  for  the  upkeep  of  Government  schods 
amountwi  to  £i>6,099  in  1899,  £68,794  in  1900,  £83,677  in  1901. 
and  £97,139  in  1902.  Tlie  foregoing  amounts  are  made  up  at 
follows  foreiich  year  r—{l)  Cost  of  administration,  including  depart- 
ntentid  salaries,  examining  fees.  District  Boards,  compulsion  ;  and 
(2)  Teachers'  salaries  and  grants,  teachers'  travelling  expenses. 
school  furniture,  miiintenanoe,  and  apparatus.  Under  the  first  head, 
in  1899,  the  sum  of  £9.51f>  was  expended;  in  1900,  £9,749;  in 

1901.  £9,9S3  ;  and  in  1902,  £10,389;  and  under  the  second  head 
£46.583  in  tH99,  £r»9,04.=>  in  1900.  £73.694  in  1901  and  £86,750 
in  1902.  The  expenditure  by  the  Public  Works  Department  on 
school  buildings  was  £10.878  for  1899;  £26,762  for  1900;  £37.841 
or  1901  ;  and  £27.555  for  1902. 

Tlie  amount  received  from  Government  schools  in  1899,  1900, 
iind  190!  was.  respectivelv,  as  follows :— Book  sales,  rents,  etc.,  £801, 
£1,130,  and  £1,18.1  Evening  school  fees,  £239.  £255,  and  £220. 
Technical  school  fees  for  1900  amounted  to  £161,  and  for  1901  to 
£221.  The  day  school  fees,  which  were  abolished  from  the  7th 
October,  1899.  amounted  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1899  to 
£3,475.  In  1902  the  amount  from  book  sales,  etc.,  was  £1,323; 
that  from  Evening  School  fees,  £140;  from  Technical  School  fees, 
£iOi  :  ftnd  from  TrMning  College  feo^  £13G. 
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The  coat  per  head,  calculated  on  the  average  attendance  o 
children  enrolled,  administration  being  included,  was : — 


6     1     0 


1899  ..       ..    4  12     5     1     1901 

1900  ,.       ..     *  17     3     I     1902    ..       ..5     1  10 
When  the  average  or  mean  enrolment  of  scholars  is  taken  as  the 

basis  of  calculation,  the  cost  per  head,    including   administration, 


1899  ..       ..     3  11     9     I     1901     ..       ..4     1  10 

1900  ..       ..     3  19     0     I     1902     ..       ..431 
The  table  hereunder  shows  the  cost,  exclusive  of  administration. 

Table  showing  Enrolnunl,  Average  Attendajux.  and  Cost  per  Head,* 
in  Gofernment  Scfujola,  in  comrnrison  with  former  years. 
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Under  the  Eklucation  Act.  the  Minister  is  empowered  to  expend 
an  annual  sum  not  exceeding  £4  lOs.  per  head,  calculiitcd  upon  the 
aggregate  average  daily  attendance  of  all  children  above  the  age  oJ 
four  years  and  under  the  age  of  IG  years  attending  the  Qovemment 
schools,  and  an  additional  sum  up  to  five  shillings  per  head  for 
books,  etc. 

Compulsion.— The  year  1899  was  marked  by  the  passing  of  an 
entirely  new  Act,  "  The  Public  Education  Act,  1899,"  which  contains 
measures  for  deaUng  with  compulsion  reaching  considerably  farther 
than  those  in  previous  Acts.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned:— 
the  forbidding  of  employment  of  children  of  school  age  during  school 
hours,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  Minister ;  providing  for 
the  registration  and  efficiency  of  private  schools ;  empowering  a 
c«nsus  to  be  taken  of  all  children  within  any  district ;  requiring 
chiklreD  of  compulsory  age  to  attend  every  school  day  ;  making  age. 
and  not  '  standard  passed,"  the  ground  of  exemption  from  attend- 
snw  at  school  Under  this  Act  the  Minister  is  empowered  to  grant 
exemptioD  from  attendance  to  children  between  12  ani  \<  -^wxi,  tft 
age  in  ewe  of  poverty  or  sjcknen  of  parents.    T>\inn|t  ^*^  *■*■ 


tions  were  applied  for  in  60  cases,  of  which  50  were  granted.  Ptoh- 
culiona  to  the  number  of  108  were  authorised,  with  the  following 
results  ; — Fmed,  83  ;  cautioned,  and  costs  inflicted,  10  ;  sent  to  Induf- 
tnal  School,  12 ;  dismissed,  1 ;  withdrawn,  2.  In  1900,  90  applicatioiu 
for  exemption  were  received,  of  which  59  were  granted  ;  266  mm- 
monaes  also  were  issued  against  parents,  with  the  following  reaults  :— 
Fined,  186 ;  cautioned,  55  ;  withdrawn,  3  ;  committed  to  laduBtriai 
School,  31  ;  dismissed,  2.  In  1901,  82  applications  for  exemption 
were  received,  and  44  granted  ;  summonses  were  issued  in  1 90  casM, 
with  the  following  results  : — ^Fined,  135  ;  cautioned.  28  ;  withdrawn. 
5 ;  committed  to  Industrial  School,  22.  In  1902,  84  applicatioiu 
for  exemption  were  received,  of  which  51  were  granted;  203 
prosecutions  were  authorised,  with  the  following  results : — Fined. 
139;  cautioned  and  costs  inflicted,  41;  dismissed,  7  ;  withdrawn, 
4;  committed  to  Industrial  Schools,  24. 

Univbrsitv  and  Technical  Education.— Western  Australia  has 
no  University  at  present,  though  the  establishment  of  one  in  the  near 
future  is  now  under  consideration ;  the  Perth  Technical  School  has. 
however,  become  affiliated  with  the  Adelaide  Univeraty.  Lectures 
are  at  present  being  given  to  enable  students  to  prepare  for  their 
degrees  in  Arts  and  Science.  The  authorities  of  the  Adelaide 
University  hold  annually  their  primary,  junior,  and  senior  public 
examinations,  their  music  examinations,  and  their  examinations  for 
the  B.A,  and  B.Sc.  degrees  as  candidates  offer  themselves.  The 
results  may  be  seen  from  the  following  particulars  supplied  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  West  Australian  Centre  of  the  UniveiBity  of 
Adelaide : — 
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All  the  examiDations  held  by  the  Adelaide  Univeraty  are  under 
the  control  and  managemeDt  of  a  local  committee. 

Candidates  for  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the  Melbourne 
TJniveraity  can  also  be  examined  locally.  Id  1901,  arrangements 
were  completed  whereby  candidates  may  present  themselvee  in  this 
State  for  the  examinations  leading  up  to  the  B.A.  and  LL.B.  degrees 
of  the  London  UniTersity.  and  in  1902  the  B.Sc..  B.S.  (EconomicB), 
and  B.D.  degrees  were  added  to  this  list.  A  local  committee  also 
arranges  public  courses  of  University  Extension  Lectures  in  Perth. 

The  Technical  School,  which  has  been  referred  to  above  in  con- 
nection with  the  Adelaide  University,  was  opened  on  the  16th  May, 

1900.  During  that  year  classes  were  held  in  chemistry,  assaying, 
mineralogy,  carpentry,  metal-working,  wood-carving,  and  drawing. 
The  success  of  the  first  year's  work  was  so  marked  that  early  in 
1901  a  physical  laboratory,  a  new  chemistry  lecture-room,  and  a 
meUllui;gical  plant  were  erected,  and  the  buildings  were  otherwise 
added  to.  The  year  1901  witnessed  also  a  further  growth  in  the 
work  of  the  school,  as,  besides  the  structural  additions  noted  above, 
a  physical  lecture-room,  two  new  assaying  rooms  (one  for  volumetric, 
and  one  for  (ire  work),  a  large  balance-room,  a  room  for  plumbing- 
work,  and  one  for  fitting  and  turning,  were  erected.  Classes  also 
were  held  in  the  following  subjecta : — Mathematics,  geology,  agri- 
culture, aasaj-ing,  chemistry,  physics,  art,  wood-carving,  metal- 
working,  carpentry,  mechanical  drawing,  and  mineralogy. 

During  the  last  term  of  the  yeare  1900,  1901,  and  1902  the 
total  enrolment  was  G6,  99.  and  168  respectively.  The  staff  for  1900, 

1901,  and  1902  numbered  seven,  nine,  and  fourteen  respectively, 
including  the  Director,  The  revenue  consisted  of ;— For  1900,  fees, 
il52;  other  sources,  £8  Us.  id.;  for  1901,  fees  £214 ;  other 
sources,  £7  2s.  .Id.;  for  1902,  iee»,  £404;  other  sources.  £10. 
The  disbursemenU  for  1900  amounted  to  £964,  for  1901  to  £1,432. 
and  for  1902,  to  £3,231.  These  last  amounts  include  maintenance 
and  apparatus. 

Evening  Classes.— In  the  last  issue  of  the  Year  Book,  reference 
was  made  to  these  classes  as  having  been  established  with  the  follow- 
ing objects  : — (1)  Continuation  claases,  in  which  the  subjects  taught 
in  elementary  schools  might  be  carried  to  a  further  and  wider  extent, 
and  in  which  more  advanced  subjects  might  be  introduced ;  and  (2) 
a  means  by  which  might  be  gauged  the  success  of  a  fully-developed 
technical  course,  and  a  baas  on  which  such  might  later  on  be  estab- 
lished The  second  of  these  objects,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fore- 
going reference  to  Technical  Education,  was  brought  to  a  practical 
inue ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  Perth  at  least,  the  establiab? 
msnt  of  the  Technical  School  detxact«d  large\y  inim  tW  'vm:^t^»n.«« 


of  the  eveaing  classes.  Some  of  the  claasea  were,  in  fact,  tr&mfemd 
to  the  Techaicai  School,  as  being  more  properly  within  its  pronact 
These  remarke,  however,  do  not  apply  to  the  same  extent  as  n^uii 
Fremantle,  where  the  classes  are  still  largely  technical  in  chanctcr. 
In  both  places  (Perth  and  Fremantle)  very  good  work  has  continiMi 
to  be  done. 

The    following  statistics  relating  to  them  should  prove  of  in- 
terest :— 
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Examinations  conUnue  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

The  following  subjects  are  taken  at  the  Perth  eveaing  dames  :— 
Reading,  arithmetic.  English  and  composition,  dictation  and  writing, 
mensuration.  French.  Latin,  book-keeping,  shorthand,  geography. 
history,  drawing,  and  dress-cutting.  In  Fremantle  the  following 
additional  subjects  are  taken  : — Trigonometry  and  Euclid,  geometrical 
drawing,  machine  drawing,  applied  mechanics,  electric  engineering, 
and  the  steam-engine.  A  class  in  dress-cutting  has  not  yet  been  estab- 
ished  at  fremantle. 

On  the  10th  September,  1902,  Technical  and  Evening  cla«e» 
were  opened  at  Boulder,  and  the  results,  so  far,  have  been  very  satifi 

factory. 

Private  Sceiools,— At  the  close  of  the  year  1899  there  was 
a  grand  total  of  8."l  private  schools  in  Western  Australia;  and 
during  1900  these  decreased  to  75.  A  total  of77  were  open  at 
the  end  of  1001,  and  at  the  end  of  1902  the  number  was  80. 
They  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  which  k 
subsidised  by  the  (.Jovemment  and  under  the  supervision  of  a  Board 
of  (iovernors,  self-supporting.  Prior  to  1895  a  certain  number  of 
private  schools  received  State  aid,  but  by  tfie  Assisted  Schools  AboUtioti 
Act  of  that  year  the  grants  to  private  schools  was  discontinued,  and 
a  compensation  was  made  to  the  schods  that  had  so  far  received  sab- 
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sidy,  the  8um  of  £15.000  being  dirided  ainone  them  in  proportion  to 
the  grants  received  during  the  year  1893,  Under  the  provisions  of 
"  The  Public  Education  Act,  1899,"  the  principals  of  private  schools 
may  apply  to  have  their  schools  inspected  and  declared  "efficient.' 
Under  this  Act  all  private  school  principals  are  required  to  keep 
roisters  of  attendance. 

The  undenominational  schools  in  the  years  1899,  1900,  1901 ,  and 
1902  numbered,  respectively,  44.  33,  31,  and  33  ;  the  male  teachers, 
15,  10,  II.  and  12 ;  the  female  teachers,  94,  69.  66,  and  69 ;  the 
scholars  on  the  roll,  1,290,  1.055,  1,041.  and  1.116. 

The  Anglican  Church  had,  at  the  end  of  1899,  under  its  super- 
vision and  control,  six  pnvate  schools,  under  the  chai^  of  one  male 
and  14  female  teachers  ;  the  number  of  scholars  on  the  roll  was  183. 
At  the  end  of  1900  there  were  four  schools,  with  a  statf  of  one  male 
and  six  female  teachers,  and  an  enrolment  of  67  scholars.  At  the  end 
of  1901  there  were  six  schools,  with  a  staff  of  one  male  and  18  female 
teachers;  the  enrolment  was  203.  At  the  end  of  1902  there  were 
three  schools,  with  a  staff  of  10  female  teachers ;  the  enrolment 
was  113. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  there  were, 
at  the  close  of  1899, 32  schools,  with  five  male  and  138  female  teachers  ; 
theenrolmentofscholars  was  4.118.  Atthecloseof  1900  the  number 
of  schools  was  37;  ofthestaffa.  16  male  and  142  female  teachers,  and 
of  the  scholars  4.233.  At  the  close  of  1901  there  were  38  schools, 
with  staffs  aggregating  22  male  and  157  female  teachers,  the  enrol- 
ment being  4,473.  At  the  close  of  1902  there  were  43  schools, 
with  25  male  and  174  female  teachers;  the  enrolment  was  4.921. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  boys'  school  located  in  Perth. 
.\t  the  end  of  1899  there  were  four  male  teachers  and  95  scholars. 
At  the  end  of  1900  the  number  of  teachers  remained  the  same,  but 
the  enrolment  had  increased  to  107.  At  the  end  of  1901  there  were 
five  teachers  and  93  scholars,  and  st  the  end  of  1902.  tour  teachers 
and  110  scholars. 

Sbcondahv  Schools. — The  conditions  governing  scholarships, 
which  formerly  could  be  held  at  the  Perth  Boys'  High  School  only, 
have  been  altered  so  that  at  the  present  time  a  successful  competitor 
may  select  from  among  the  schools  approved  by  the  Department  the 
one  which  he  wishes  to  attend. 

The  schools  thus  approved  are,  for  the  purposes  of  tK%  t\«^-tv 
ment,  tsmted  Secondary  Schools.    The  ioWowmg  &«i  \)tvft  w^<id*  vs 


classed  at  present,  but  they  are  only  provisionaily  approved,  uid  anj 
may  be  omitted,  or  others  added : —     * 

Undenominational        ..    Perth  Boys'  High  School 

Guildford  Crramin&r  SchooL 
The  Perth  High  School  for  Oirk 

Roman  Catholic  Church    Christian  Brothers'  CoUc^^  Perth. 

Convent  of  Notre  Dame  das  MisdoDi. 
Highgste  HilL 

Presbyterian  Church    . .    Scotch  Coll^,  Perth. 

The  Perth  High  School  is  subsidised  by  the  Govemmeat,  out  ot 
the  general  revenue,  by  the  grant  of  an  annual  sum  of  £1.000.  It 
was  established  by  statute  in  1876.  The  governors  are  a  corponu 
body,  and  are  empowered  to  hold  lands,  goods,  and  benefactions  in 
trust  for  the  school.  They  are  six  in  number,  and  are  appointed  by 
the  Qovemor  in  Council  They  are  endowed  with  power  to  make 
by-laws  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  school  Tbe 
instruction  is  exclusively  secular,  and  the  Head  Master  must  be 
a  graduate  of  a  recognised  University,  but  not  a  minister  of  religion. 
Provision  is  also  made  whereby  the  masters  may  be  required  to  take 
in  pupils  as  boarders  upon  certain  terms.  All  accounts  of  the  acfauol 
are  once  a  year  audited  by  the  Auditor  General,  and  an  annual  report 
of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  school  is  laid  before  Pariiament 
It  received  during  the  fiscal  vear  ended  30th  June,  1900,  a  Govern- 
ment grant  of  £1,000,  £1,083' in  the  year  ended  30th  June.  1901.  and 
fl.OOU  in  the  following  yenr.  Receipts  from  other  sources  during 
these  respective  years  were  £1,152,  £1.156,  and  £1,403.  Expenditure 
for  same  periods  amounted  to  £2.170,  £2.234.  and  £2.326.  The 
number  of  regular  teachers  employed  at  the  end  of  each  year  was 
five,  and  the  enrolment  numbered  75,  96,  and  again  96,  for  1900. 
1901,  and  1902  respectively. 

The  Guildford  Grammar  School  is  a  private  institution.  At  tbe 
end  of  1900  there  were  47  pupils  in  attendance :  at  the  end  of 
1901.  50 ;  and  at  the  end  of  1902,  44.  The  staffing  for  each  ycftr 
was  three  male  teachers  and  one  female  teacher. 

The  High  School  for  Girls  is  not  connected  with  any  church  ia 
particular.  The  number  of  pupils  at  the  end  of  1901  was  65.  and 
the  number  of  teachers,  six  ;  at  the  end  of  1902  the  number  of 
teachers  was  the  same,  whilst  the  number  of  pupils  had  increased  to 
72. 

The  Christian  Brothers'  College  and  the  Notre  Dame  Convent 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  numben 
of  pupils  and  staffing  were  as  follows :— Christian  Brothers'  College, 
at  the  close  of  1900.  1 50  pupils.  6  teachen :  at  the  doM  of  1901.  149 
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pupils.  8  teachers;  at  the  close  of  1902,  154  pupils.  8  teachers. 
Notre  Dame  Convent,  at  the  close  of  1900,  two  teachers.  30  pupils : 
atUiecloseof  1901,  throeteachers,  59  pupils;  at  the  close  of  1902, 
3  teachers,  80  pupils. 

The  Scotch  College,  at  Perth,  is  uoder  the  control  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  Its  attendance  and  teaching  staff  have  been  re- 
ferred to  above. 


■J.— RELIGION. 

Prior  to  1895  certain  denominations  which  then  embraced  the 
greater  portion  of  the  population,  and  consequently  were  considered 
to  be  the  most  important  in  Western  Australia,  were  entitled  to 
an  annual  State  grant.  These  were  : — The  Church  of  England  ;  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  the  Wesleyan  Church  ;  the  Presbyterian 
Church  ;  and  the  C/ongregational  Church.  Only  the  Rni  four,  how- 
ever, actually  claimed  and  received  such  aid  The  practice  was 
abolished  in  1895,  when  an  Act  was  passed  which  provided  for  a  sum 
of  £35,430  being  paid,  in  two  instalments,  in  commutation  of  the 
previous  annual  ecclesiastical  grant.  These  were  paid,  the  one  in 
lS9o,  the  other  in  1896  ;  the  amount  allotted  to  each  denomination 
being  in  proportion  to  its  numerical  strength  at  the  1891  Census. 
The  total  amount  paid  to  the  Church  of  England  was  £20,042  ; 
whilst  the  Roman  Catholics  received  £10,08C  ;  the  Wesleyana,  £3.687: 
and  the  Presbyterians,  £1,615. 

Although  not  now  a  matter  of  importance  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  public  funds,  a  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of 
the  population  according  to  religious  profession  is  of  such  great  and 
general  interest  that  it  will  always  probably  be  considered  one  of 
the  prominent  features  of  every  recurring  Census. 

The  great  increase  of  the  population  of  Western  Australia  during 
the  decade  preceding  the  Census  of  1901  caused  an  equally  consider- 
able increase  in  the  number  of  sects  recorded  at  the  enumeration  of 
the  people.  In  the  1891  Census  provision  had  to  be  made  for  63 
different  heads  under  which  to  classify  the  population  in  this  respect : 
the  number  at  the  1901  Census  had  risen  to  more  than  150.  On 
both  occasions,  however,  some  of  these  heads  were  evidently  of  a  purely 
fanciful  nature,  the  result  of  a  perverted  and  misplaced  sense  of 
humour. 

A  comparison  of  the  particulars  for  each  of  the  two  Censusei 
•hows,  it  will  be  seen,  a  large  increase  in  the  numbers  under  evar^ 
one  of  the  clearly-defined  heads.  i  .     j  .  v.vmvLi. 
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[)  that  the  percentage  of  the  number  under  each 
nils  ))een  calcukted  on  the  total  persons  whoM 
were  dixtinctly  specified.  If  it  may  be  amuned 
that  those  unspecified,  and  those  who  objected  to  anairer  the 
religious  question  all  came  under  the  speanfied  heads  in  aimiiar 
proportion  to  those  who  distinctly  stated  their  beliefs,  the 
percentages  may  be  snfely  taken  to  be  those  of  each  denomination 
to  the  total  populntion.  It  is  on  this  assumption  that  they  are  n 
refwred  to  in  the  following  paragraphs.  In  some  denominations  the 
percentage  of  the  number  of  adherents,  on  the  total  of  the  peraoni 
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whose  religioiia  convictions  were  specified,  had  considerably  decreaaed ; 
whilst  a  change  in  the  opposite  cUrection  may  be  observed  in  others. 
The  percentages,  for  instance,  of  Presbyterians  and  Methodists 
present  the  latter  feature  in  a  marked  degree.  There  also  was  in 
rtiany  instances  a  striking  change  in  the  proportion  between  the 
numbers  of  males  and  females  under  the  various  heuds  of  classification 
according  to  religion. 

The  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England  totalled  75.654,  amount- 
ing to  42  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  and  being  by  far  the  largest 
number  recorded  for  any  one  denomination.  The  mates  largely  ex- 
ceeded the  females,  outnumbering  them  in  the  proportion  of  100  to 
lis ;  a.  proportion,  however,  somewhat  less  than  that  for  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  State,  the  figures  forwhich  were  100  males  to  63  females. 

The  Roman  CathoUc  Church,  with  a  total  of  40,584,  occupied, 
from  a  numerical  standpoint,  second  place  amongst  the  religious 
denominationa  of  the  State,  the  percentage  on  the  tot.il  population 
being  about  22J  ;  while,  if  to  the  Roman  Catholics  be  added 
those  persons  returned  simply  as  "Catholic,"  the  majority  of  whom 
belonged  presumably  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  total  will 
be  increased  to  41,893,  and  the  percentage  to  23^.  In  the 
oases  both  of  Romun  Catholics  and  Catholics  (undefined),  the  number 
of  females  to  each  100  males  was  small,  being  (i5  in  the  former  anil 
o(i  in  the  latter  instance. 

The  total  number  professing  adherence  to  the  various  sects  of 
the  Methodist  Church  was  24.540,  or  rather  more  than  ISJ  per  cent, 
of  the  total  population,  the  position  of  the  Church,  on  the  basis  of 
numerical  strength,  being  consequently  third.  The  pn)portion  of 
females  amongst  the  Methodists  was  conBiderably  higher  than  waa 
the  case  with  either  the  Church  of  England  or  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  number  to  each  100  males  being  about  7(5. 

In  point  of  numbers,  the  Presbyterian  denomination  ranks  fourth, 
its  adherents.  14,707,  aggregating  somewhat  more  than  8  per  cent, 
of  the  total  population.  As  regards  sex  distribution,  the  males  pre- 
ponderate here  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  of  the 
larger  denominations,  there  being  only  59  females  to  each  tOO  males 

The  fifth  denomination,  according  to  numerical  rank,  was  the 
Congregational  Church,  with  a  following  of  4.404,  or  shghtly  less 
than  2J  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  The  distribution  of  sexes 
in  the  case  of  adherents  of  this  denomination  shows  a  much  closer 
approach  to  equality  than  in  that  of  some  of  the  others,  there  being 
83  females  to  each  100  males. 

Sixth  in  point  of  numbers  comes  the  Baptist  Church,  with  a 
record  of  3,914,  or  somewhat  more  than  1^  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. In  this  denomination  the  number  of  females  to  each  lOO 
males  was  79. 

The  next  in  order  was  the  Lutheran  Church,  wvt,K  &  VA&V  oVXT^^'^ 
ftdhsranU,  followed  cloeeiy  by  the  Salvation  \nny,  v\x\v  \,<u>^,  «»(^^  - 
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of  these  denominations  claiming  somewhat  lesa  than  one  per  c«at  d 
the  total  population.  The  distributions  of  the  sexes  in  them  wfR; 
however,  very  dissimilar  ;  for  while  the  Salvation  Army  showed  74 
fenialee  to  each  100  males,  the  Lutheran  Church  numbered  len  thu 
22  females  to  each  100  mates.  This  is,  no  doubt,  accounted  for  br 
the  fact  that  the  Lutheran  Church  is  largely  composed  of  fordfpi 
immigrants,  most  of  whom  are  males. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  vaguely  defined  groups  of  "  Protw- 
taut  (undefined) "  and  '  Indefinite,"  and  that  comprising  peraoni 
of  "  No  Religion,"  none  of  the  groups  in  the  table  other  than  those 
already  mentioned  contained  as  many  as  |  per  cent,  of  the  total  p(^- 
lation — Jews,  with  a  total  of  1,259  (070  per  cent.)  ;  MahomeduM, 
with  1.191  (0C6  per  cent.);  and  Buddhista,  with  761  (0-42  percent), 
being  the  most  largely  represented. 

Two  of  the  smaller  Christian  denominations  are  of  special  interest, 
as  furnishing  the  only  instances  of  near  approach  to  equality  in  the 
distribution  of  the  sexes.  These  are  the  Church  of  Christ,  with  a 
total  of  1,045  adherents,  and  96  females  to  each  100  males,  and  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventiats,  with  a  following  of  2 11 .  and  a  record  of  109 
females  to  each  100  males — the  sole  exception  to  the  otherwise  invari- 
able preponderance  of  malesu 

The  failure  to  return  themselves  as  adherents  of  some  well-known 
denomination  was  more  noticeable  amongst  males  than  amongst 
females,  the  greatest  number  of  females  to  each  100  males  in  the  case 
of  any  of  the  four  groiips,  "  Indefinite."  "  Xo  Religion.'  "  Object  to 
State."  and  "  Unspecified,'"  being  less  than  2(). 

Of  the  561  persons  grouped  as  "  Other  Christians,"  those  set 
down  as  "Brethren"  (.'i7);  "  Christadelphians  "  (52);  'Christian 
Brethren"  (37),  and  "Plymouth  Brethren"  (72),  aggregated  198; 
while  71  were  returned  simply  as  "  Christians,"  and  .'16  as  adherents 
of  the  Catholic  .\postolic  Church. 

Of  those  grouped  under  the  head  of  "  Indefinite,"  1,861  were 
returned  as  of  "■  No  Denomination " ;  1 .325  as  "  Freethinkers " ;  106 
as  "Agnostics,"  and  61  as  "  Spiritualists  "  ;  the  remaining  84  being 
spread  over  no  fewer  than  29  difTerent  designations,  many  of  them  irf 
a  more  or  less  fanciful  nature. 

The  largest  contributors  to  the  "  No  ReUgion  '  group  were  those 
so  returned  on  the  Schedules,  numbering  1,1166  out  of  the  total  of 
1,C75  in  this  group.  Persons  to  the  number  of  264,  who  were  re- 
turned on  the  various  schedules  as  "  Pagan,"  have  been  classed  with 
those  of  "  No  Religion,"  since  it  appeared  that  these  terms  were  in 
many  cases  treated  as  being  synonymous  by  those  responsible  for 
filling  in  the  schedules.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  in  this  group 
is  somewhat  overstated,  since  careful  inquiry  would  doubtless,  in 
some  cases,  have  shown  that  persons  returned  by  the  house- 
holders as  of  "  No  Religion  "  had  really  some  form  of  religious  belief. 
As,  however,  the  furnishing  of  a  reply  to  the  religious  query  on  the 
Schedules  was  optionaV,  no  awps  '«*to  t^V^^  by  the  rnnnw  Office  to 
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The  four  dtvidoas  referred  to  in  the  above  table  are.  arranged  ts 
follows: — The  MetropoUtaii  division,  to  include  the  Magisterial  District* 
of  Perth  and  Fremautle  ;  the  So  nth- Western,  those  of  Blackvood. 
CoUie,  Katanning,  Murray,  Xortham,  Plantagenat,  Siusez,  Swan. 
Toodyay,  Victoria.  Wellington.  Wiiliaioa.  and  York  ;  the  Central  and 
Eastern,  those  of  Broad  Arrow.  Coolgardie.  North  Coolgardie,  \ortb- 
Eaat  Coolgardie,  Dundas.  Esperance.  Mount  Margaret,  Murchison. 
East  Murchison,  Peak  Hill,  Phillips  River,  Yalgoo,  and  Yilgani: 
aod  the  Northern  and  North-Westem.  those  of  Aahburton,  Broome. 
Gascoyne,  East  Kimberley,  West  Kimberley,  Kimberley  Goldfieldf, 
Pilbara,  and  Roebourne.  Each  of  these  divisions  has  its  distinctirr 
features.  The  Metropohtan  division  embraces  the  Capital  CSty  anf 
its  suburbs, 'as  well  us  the  principal  Port ;  the  South-Westem  is  tbe 
chief  agricultural  and  timber  producing  division ;  the  Central  and 
Eastern  division  is  largely  devoted  to  gold  mioing ;  while  pearling 
and  pastoral  pursuits  are  those  mostly  engaging  attention  in  thr 
Northern  and  North- Western  division.  It  must,  of  course,  be  under- 
stood that  moat  of  these  distinctions  are  only  roughly  applicable,  mi 
that  the  principal  industry  of  each  division  is  in  most  cases  represented 
to  some  extent  in  other  divisions. 

Of  the  twenty-four  religious  groups  shown  in  our  statemeni 
twelve  were  more  largely  represented  in  the  Metropolitan  than  in  any 
of  the  other  divisions,  these  being  the  Church  of  England.  Presby- 
terians. Congregationalists.  Baptists,  Church  of  Christ.  Ututariaos. 
Protestants  (undefined),  Catholics  (undefined),  Other  Christiaiu. 
Others  (Non-Christian),  and  "Unspecified."  Six  of  the  groups,  vii. : 
the  Roman  Catholics,  Methodists.  Salvation  Army,  Lutherans.  Greek 
Catholics,  "  Indefinite."  and  "  Object  to  State."  preponderated  in  the 
Central  and  Eastern  division,  the  first  two  of  these  being  particularly 
numerous.  In  the  North  and  North-Western  division,  Mahomedanj>. 
Buddhists,  and  '  No  Religion  "  were  more  strongly  represented  than 
in  tbe  other  divisions. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the  case  of  the  male  adherents  of 
the  Church  of  England  the  numbers  in  the  Metropolitan,  the  South- 
western, and  the  (Central  and  Eastern  divisions  were  very  nearly 
eijual  to  one  another. 

A  further  point  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  out  of  a  total  of  a.SS'^ 
persons  in  the  Northern  and  North-Weatern  division,  concerning 
whom  particulars  relative  to  religion  were  supplied,  1.0.57,  or  neariy 
20  per  cent.,  were  adherents  of  Non-Christian  religions,  while  054.  or 
rather  more  than  12  percent.,  were  returned  as  of '  No  Religion  ;"  the 
former  representing  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  ai 
adherents  of  Nnn-Christian  religions  in  the  whole  State,  and  the  latter 
39  per  cent,  of  the  "  No  lieligion  "  total. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1903,  the  number  of  churches  and 
buildings  used  for  divine  worship,  and  the  number  of  ministers  for 
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each  of  the  principal  denominutions  represented  in  Western  Au8- 
traliu,  were  aa  follows  ;— 
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CHLTtCH  OF  ENGL.4ND. 

The  Diocese,  until  quite  recently,  comprised  the  entire  State 
of  Western  Australin,  but  a  new  diocese  has  now  been  created, 
which  is  called  the  South-Western  Diocese,  and  forms  a  unit  of 
the  prospective  ultimate  subdivision  of  the  North  Diocese  of  Perth 
into  the  following  four  dioceses : — 

1, — Missionary  Dincese  of  the  North. 

2.— Diocese  of  Perth. 

.1. — Diocese  of  Kalgooriie. 

4. — South-Wet^m  Diocese. 

The  South-Western  Diocese,  compriBes  the  Magisterial  Districts 
of  Blackwood,  Collie,  Katanning,  Murray,  Plantagenet,  Phillips 
River,  Sussex,  WelHngton,  Williams,  and  such  portion  of  York 
as  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  a  line  drawn  due  East  from  Rock 
ingham  ;  and  for  the  present  the  Northern  IMstrict,  which  em- 
braces the  (laecoyne  Magisterial  District  and  the  remainder  of  the 
State  to  the  North,  is  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  North- 
western Bishop. 

The  Synod — organised  in  1S72— is  constituted  as  follows:— 
President,  the  Bishop ;  all  licensed  clergymen,  also  two  lay  members 
for  each  clergyman. 


All  Church  property  is  inveeted  in  a  trust  corporation,  under 
Act  of  Parliameat. 

The  greater  part  of  the  patronage — subject  to  the  Bisht^'i  con- 
firmation— is  vested  in  a  Boanl  of  Nominees,  two  (Dicx»aaii)  appoint«d 
by  the  Synod,  and  three  (Parochial)  elected  by  the  parish  vestry.  Id 
other  rases  the  patronage  rests  solely  with  tlie  Bishop. 

Statistical  Information.— It  is  stated  by  the  Chiutih  author 
ities  that  there  were  98  churches  throughout  the  State  at  the  cIom 
of  the  year  ISK)?,  besides  101  schoolrooms  and  other  buUdin^  used 
for  Divine  worship.  The  clergymen  number  56  and  there  are  eight 
stipendiary  readers.  During  theyear  1903  there  were  1,818  hnptbins, 
649  confirmations.  568  marriages,  and  837  burials;  communicsnu 
enrolled,  5,R27. 

There  are  srhooia  connected  with  the  churches  at  Perth  and 
Kalgoorlie, 

Revenue.— -Local  contributions  and  stipend,  £10,1  T8;  t^er- 
tories,  £7.705  ;  grant  from  S.P.G.,  £1.137  ;  grant  from  Colonial  and 
Continental  Church  Society,  £200 ;  Interest,  General  Sustentation 
Fund,  £],3S0 ;  local  endowments,  £296  (not  including  self-supporting 
parishes). 

Roman    Cathouc    Church. 
(Province  of  Adelaide.) 

Diocese  of  Perth.— This  difxiese  comprises  all  that  part  of  the 
State  of  Western  Australia  South  of  the  28th  parallel  of  South  latitude. 
Tlie  mission  started  in  1S43  with  the  arrival  of  two  priests  sent  by 
the  first  Bishop  of  Sydney. 

DisTRirni. — The  diocese  is  divided  into  the  districts  of  Albany, 
Bunbury,  Collie,  Coolgardie,  Greenbushes,  .Tarrahdale.  Katanning, 
Kalgoorlie,  Kanowna,  Menxies,  Xorseman.  Newcastle,  Northam, 
Perth,  Southern  Cross,  Swan  and  York. 

Abbey  Nuluus  of  New  Norci.*.— Founded  Ist  March.  1846,  by 
two  Spanish  Benedictine  Monks,  Rev.  Fathers  Joseph  Serra  and 
Rosendo  Salvado.  The  mission  is  located  about  82  miles  North  of 
Perth,  15  miles  from  .Mogiimber.  a  station  on  the  Midland  Railway. 
The  territory-  comprises  Ifi  square  miles  in  area  and  immediately 
sumninds  the  abbey. 

ihocese      of      GERALnrON. 

(EslablUhed  in  1898.) 

The  diocese  includes  all  that  portion  of  the  State  North  of  panDel 
28  South  latitude,  including  the  districts  of  Geraldton.  Greenough, 
Cue.  Rnebourne,  Cossack,  Derby,  Wyndham,  etc 
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VICARIATE  APO3T0LIC  OF  KIMBERLCT. 

Erected  into  a  separate  vicariate  in  1887,  this  district  is  tempor- 
arily under  the  juriaJiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Geraldton.  A  mission 
for  aborigines  was  estahliahed  at  Beagle  Bay  in  1 800  by  two  Trappist 
Fathers.  There  are  now  nine  priests  and  ten  lay  brothers  in  the 
community. 

There  are  27  convent  schools  for  girls  and  infants,  located  at 
Albany,  Boulder.  Bunbury,  Collie,  Coolgardie,  Fremantle,  Geraldton, 
Guildford.  Kalgoorlie,  Leederville,  Meneiu,  Newcastle.  Northam, 
North  Perth.  Perth,  Subiaco,  West  Perth,  and  York.  There  is  one 
boys'  school  at  Fremantle,  one  at  Perth,  and  also  a  college  under  the 
control  of  the  Christian  Brothers. 

At  the  end  of  1901  there  were  in  this  State  fiO  churches  and 
110  other  buildings  used  by  this  denomination  ae  places  of  public 
worship,  under  the  charge  of  58  clergymen. 

The  Mcthodbt  Church  of  Austbalasu. 

The  Methodist  Church  in  Western  Australia  consists  of  a  Union 
formed  in  1902,  of  the  Wesleyan,  Primitive  Methodist,  and  Bible 
Christian  Churches. 

Statistics.— Church  members,  2.5G2  ;  churches,  G7  ;  sittings 
in  churches,  12,000;  Sunday-Bcliool  scholars,  7,141  ;  officers  and 
teachers,  692  ;  ministers,  33 ;  local  preacliers,  124  ;  Total  number 
of  adherents,  25,000. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Western  Austraua. 
The  first  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  State  was  established  in 
Perth  in  1879.  In  1892  the  churches,  four  in  number,  were  formed 
into  a  Presbs^ery  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Victoria.  In  1901 
the  Church  became  autonomous,  the  first  general  Assembly  meeting 
in  April  of  that  year. 

Presbyteries. — Under  the  General  Assembly  there  are  three 
Preflbyteries.  The  Perth  Presbytery  comprises  six  charges  and  two 
preaching  stations.  The  Fremantle  Presbytery  comprises  six  charges 
and  two  preaching  stations.  The  Eastern  Goldfields  Presbytery  com- 
prises five  charges  and  four  preaching  stations. 

Home  Mission  Districts. — There  are  five  districts  worked  under 
the  Home  Mission  scheme  ;~Gret)t  Southern  Line,  South-Western 
line,  Avon  Valley,  Geraldton  and  Murchison  district,  and  t^stern 
goldfields.    Each  district  is  placed  under  a  superintendent. 

Statistics. — There  are  17  ordained  ministfirs;  the  number  of 
Sabbath-schools  is  27  ;  the  communicants  on  the  roll  number  1,180, 
and  the  adherents  on  the  roll,  2,200.  The  revenue  for  1902  was 
£6.500.  ^        ^    v.^.w  [>. 


3.— INDUSTRIAL    LEGISLATION. 


The  following   is  a  list  of    the  Statutes    now   i 
Stat«  which  relate  to  Jaduatri^i  matters: — 

Affiuciktiun!)  Inciirruration  Act,   lSt)5. 

Benefit  Building;  dudeties  Act.  1863. 

Itreach  of  ContractH  alvut  Fisheries  Art.  1847. 

Chinese  ImmiRntion   Iteatriction   Ad.   1S89. 

Old   Mina  l(ei!uiui.>n  Act.  VMZ 

ConspinKy  ktid  Prolertinn  of  PniperCy  Act.  t9lll>. 

Kt^rtj  aoainsT  Act.  1!K)2. 

Emplorara-  Liatinitr  Act.   1894. 

Kmpli>i'ment  Hrokers'  Act.  1897. 

Fialienes   Art.   1N99, 

Friendlv  .SiidetieB  .*«,  1394. 

(ifjiltielcis  Art,  18S.1,  etc. 

IlkKkon  and  Pedtam  Act.  1892. 

"   1  Itealriction  Art,  1897. 


imt">rted  LalKnir  Iteeistry  .Act,  1 
Jndustr'  "--■"----    --J    .-i-!^- 


.  idustrial  Conciliation  an<i  .Arbitration  -Art.  I!>tl2. 

Masters  and  Apprenticea  Aft.  1873. 

Masteni  and  Sen-ants  Art.  189-J. 

Min«  Regulation  Act.  18»S  and  1899. 

MiniDR  De\¥lr)pment  Art,   1902, 

Mininf;  on  IVii-ate  Pr  perty  .Vet.  1898. 

Pearl  Shell  Fishery   Regulation  Art.  1875.  etc. 

Public  Institutions  an<l  Friendly  Sudetien  [.ands  Impm 

Hoitt  for  Shop  Assistant!)  Art.  1S99 

Steam  Roilers  Act.  lt^97. 

Sunday  Lab.ur  in  Mine)  Act.  1899. 

Trade  ITnions  Art.  1902. 

Truck  Act.  1899. 

Workern'  Compeniiation  Act,  1902. 

Workmen's  nwrea  Art,  1899. 


The  Indiutriai  Conciliation  and  AT^ilratian  Act. 

"  Attempts  to  deal  with  labour  disputeH.  and  settle  them  br  mesiu 
of  arbitration  or  conciliation,  are  an  evidence  of  advancing  cirilin- 
tion.  The  evolution  of  indiutrv  required  them— neceadtated  them." 
(G.  Howell,  on  "  LahouT  Letfisiation.  Labour  iSonmtnts,  artd  Laiomr 
Leader t.^') 

The  Parliament  of  Western  Australia  haa,  foUoirin^  \^w 
Zealand's  lead,  made  an  attempt  in  this  direction,  by  patting  into 
law  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and  .Arbitration  .\ct. 

This  statute  came  into  force  on  the  5th  December.  1900,  and  on 
the  19th  February.  1902,  was  replaced  bv  the  present  Act,  *The 
Industrial  Conciliation  and  -Arbitration  .Act,    19(>2.' 

The  purpoK  of  such  i^islatiun.  as  exprened  in  the  full  titJa  of 
the  1900  Act.  is  "  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  industrial  diiputtt  bj 
conciliation  and  arbitration.' 
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The  genera)  adminiBtrKtioii  of  the  Act  is,  under  the  Minister  (thi' 
Attorney  General),  assigned  to  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  the  State  of  Western  Australia  is 
divided  into  three  industrial  districts.  Each  district  is  provided  witli 
ft  Board  of  Conciliation  of  five  persons  (the  Act  allows  3,  5,  or  7), 
t-onsigting  of  two  representatives  elected  by  the  registered  unions  oi 
employers,  two  elected  by  the  registered  unions  of  workers,  and  .i 
chairman,  elected  by  the  four  representatives.  Each  Board  retains 
office  for  three  years. 

Besides  these  three  permanent  Boards,  special  Board.')  of  Con 
cihators  may  be  elected  from  time  to  time  by  the  parties  to  a  dispute. 
to  deal  with  cases  of  a  special  character. 

The  Court  of  Arbitration,  on  the  results  of  whose  labours  will 
depend  in  a  large  measure  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Act,  has  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  State.  It  consists  of  three  members,  th« 
I'resident,  who  must  be  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  tw) 
representatives,  nominated  respectively  by  the  registered  unions  «i 
employers  and  workers.  . 

The  Act  proWdes  for  the  registration  thereunder  of  unions  of 
employers  and  unions  of  workers,  composed  respectively  of  not  less 
than  two  and  15  members  each. 

Every  registered  union  (styled  in  the  Act "  an  Industrial  Union ") 
must  be  confined  to  some  one  specified  industry,  and  must  adopt  such 
rules  as  are  in  full  comphance  with  the  Act.  There  must  not  be  more 
than  one  industrial  union  in  a  locality  in  the  one  industry.  In 
addition  to  Industrial  Unions,  the  act  recognises  Industrial 
Associations  and  Trades  and  Labour  Councils  representing  a  number 
(not  less  than  two)  of  industrial  unions  each. 

An  Industrial  Association  is  composed  of  Industrial  unions  which 
are  not  necessarily  all  of  the  same  industry,  and  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  Industrial  Associations  which  may  be  registered. 

One  Trades  and  labour  Council  only  may.  however,  be  registere  i 
in  each  industrial  district,  and  it  must  consist  of  industrial  unions 
(not  necessarily  of  the  one  industry)  which  are  not  represented  upon 
an  Industrial  Association. 

Every  Industrial  Union  must  be  composed  of  either "  employers  " 
or  "  workers,"  these  terms  being  defined  thus  : — 

The  term  ■"  employer  "  includes  persona,  firms,  companies,  and 

corporations,  employing  one  or  more  workers. 

The  term  "  worker  '  means  any  person  of  the  age  of  16  years 

and  upwards,  of  either  sex,  employed,  or  usually  employe  i. 

by  any  employer,  to  do  any  skilled  or  unskilled  mnnual  or 

clerical  work  for  hire  or  reward  in  any  industry. 

An  Industrial  dispute — ^which  means  a  dispute  between  (a)  an 

employer,  or  Indiutnal  Union  of  employers,  or  IndvutT\e.\  Kswu^oiao^ 


of  employers,  and  (b)  an  Industrial  Union  of  wokers,  or  lodiuttul 
.\^8ociation  of  workers,  in  relation  to  industrial  mattera — may  bt 
referred  for  settlement  by  an  employer  or  by  an  Industrial  Uiuoo 
(or  Association)  of  workers  or  employers  in  the  foilowinf;  maniiBr:— 

The  dispute  may  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Conciliation  within 
the  Industrial  District,  or  to  a  Special  Board  of  Conciliators,  and  ii 
either  party  ia  dissatisfied,  an  appeal  may  be  made  thereby  to  the 
Court  of  Arbitration.  Or  the  dispute  may  be  referred  by  either  patty 
direct  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration,  without  the  intervention  of  iIk 
Boaid. 

An  award  of  the  Board  ie  compulsory,  subject  to  an  appeaJ  there- 
from within  one  month  to  the  Court  ;  and  the  award  of  the  Court  it 
compulsory,  there  being  no  appeal  from  its  decisiou. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Boards  and  awards  of  the  Court  arc 
directed  to  be  drawn  up  in  plain  terms,  avoiding  technicalities  aa  f>r 
as  possible.  It  is  further  provided  that "  the  Court  shall,  in  all  matten 
before  it,  have  full  and  exclusiTe  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  same 
in  such  manner  in  all  respects  as  in  equity  and  good  conscience  it 
thinks  fit." 

The  statute,  having  provided  a  ready  means  for  the  Bettlement 
of  industrial  disputes,  introduced  as  a  corollary  thereto  a  new  and 
most  important  feature,  by  providing  that  from  the  paasing  of  the 
Act  it  shall  be  an  ofTence,  punishable  by  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £50. 
for  any  person,  whether  a  member  of  an  Industrial  Union  or  not,  to 
take  part  in,  aid.  or  do  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  strike  or  lock-out. 

Nearly  all  matters  under  the  Act  are  free  of  official  charge. 

Not  only  is  registration  of  unions  and  rules  under  the  Act  free, 
but  the  parlies  to  a  dispute  are  put  to  no  expense  when  availing  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  the  Boards  and  Court,  other  than  a  nominal 
fee  of  28.  Od.  per  caae  and  their  own  witueases'  expenses.  Further, 
the  employment  of  a  shorthand  writer  to  the  Court  is  provided  for. 
the  cost  thereof  being  borne  by  the  State. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  fees  to  members  of  the  Court 
and  Boards,  together  with  cost  of  travelling  expenses,  postages,  etc 
paid  by  the  Crown  during  the  period  (two  years  and  seven  monthi) 
from  the  commencement  of  the  1900  Act,  December  1900,  to  31st 
July,   1903:— 

£ 

Fees  to  Members  of  Court  63S 

Pees  to  Members  of  Boards  M3 

Tra>-elline  Expenses,  Court  and  Boards  30fi 

Shorthsnd  and  TrpevritinE         S48 

PiiBUt(«B,  Frintiiig,  and  Advertwiae,  etc,  324 

Total  ..     n.1SS 

This  statement  does  not  include  the  cost  of  administration  or  the 
total  expense  of  the  holding  of  the  Court  and  Boards. 
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The  ei;teiit  to  which  the  Act  has  been  recogniBed  by  the  parties 
specially  interested  may  be  judged  from  the  following  table,  which 
presents  a  summary  of  the  number  of  industrial  unions,  etc. ,  registered, 
and  the  total  membership . — 

Industrial  Unions,  etc.,  reguttred,  from  December,  1900,  to  31sl 
Julij,  1903. 


NmnlMr  o(- 

toplorm. 

WoAm. 

..       caneelM    .. 

19 
3 

136 

7 

in   force   on   Slat 
July.  1903       .. 

17 

118 

Trades  and   Ubour  OoundlB  registend 

2 

on  31st  lUy,  1903 

240 

14.91S 

The  number  of  cases  of  industrial  disputes  which  have  been  dealt 
with  by  the  said  three  Boards  and  the  Court,  to  the  end  o(  July,  1903, 
are  aa  follows : — 


Number  ol  Indiiflri.1   DlqnM  d«lt 
wlUi  br; 

- 

IMS. 

fZ^t.-, 

TdUI. 

Criurt  of  Arbitntion            

Board  .>(  Conciluition  for  th»— 

South-Wmt  IndustrUJ  District    .. 

ttwtern  iDdustrid  IHttrirt 

4 

68 

S 
2 

"i 

26 

9 
1 

91 

21 
3 

Tot.1 

4 

76 

36 

116 

These  disputes,  which  were  brought  chiefly  by  the  workers, 
related  to  demands  for  increased  wages,  adjustment  of  anomaUes  in 
the  wages  Rheet,  improved  conditions  of  employniDnt,  shorter  hours 
of  labour,  the  enforcement  of  induatrial  agreements,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  awards  and  orders  of  the  Court  and  Board. 


Trade  Uniotu. 
A  serious  gap  in  the  Statute  law  of  this  State  was  filled  when  the 
Governor,  on  the  19th  February,  1902,  assented  to  "  An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  regulation  of  Trade  Unions." 

The  Act:  which  is  administered  under  the  Attorney  General  by 
the  Rt^strar  of  Friendly  Soctetiec,  closely  resemblw  t.\v«  Xto^swo^ 
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Trade  Union  Statute.  It  providea  for  the  legal  rect^nition  of  com- 
binatiooB  of  employers  and  workmen  which  come  under  the  iin\]( 
nation  of  Trade  Unions,  the  registration  of  Trade  Uqioiu  compond 
of  seven  or  more  persons,  the  registration  of  councils  or  other  bodM 
to  which  are  affiliated  two  or  more  registered  Trade  UoionB,  the 
vesting  of  property  of  Trade  Unions  in  trustees,  and  the  r^istntioii 
of  such  trustees. 

It  is  further  provided  that  the  following  Acts  shall  not  apply  to 
Trade  Unions  :— Life  Assurance  Companies  Act,  Fiiendlj  Societia 
Act,  and  Associations  Incorporation  Act. 

A  fee  of  £1  is  prescribed  on  application  for  r^fiatrstion  of  a  Trade 
Union. 

The  rules  of  an  Industrial  Union,  which  is  roistered  under  the 

Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act,  may,  with  some  few 

alterations  and  additions,  be  registered  under  the  Trade  nnioni  Act. 

The  number  of  registered  Trade  Unions,  and  of  the  members 

therein,  are  as  follows  ; — 

Number  on  3ln  July,  1903,  of— 

Itegistered  Trade  Unioiu S3 

Uembers  therein         8,897 

Total  FuDda  therein £8,331 

It  may  be  noted  that  nearly  the  whole  of  these  Trade  UnioDs 
and  their  members  are  included  in  the  statistics  of  Industrial  Umon« 
under  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act,  described 
previously. 

Workers'  Compematwn.  Act,  1902. 

This  Act,  which  is  framed  on  the  lines  of  the  Imperial  Workmen'^ 
Compensation  Act  of  11^97.  further  extends  the  liability  of  empiorers 
under  the  "  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1894,"  to  make  compensation 
for  personal  injurios  sufTered  by  workmen  in  their  employ. 

It  may  be  stated  thiit  the  rights  of  action  which  are  now  avail- 
able to  the  worker  against  his  employer,  apart  from  this  Act.  remain 
available  to  him.  These  rights  of  action  are  twofold,  namely,  an 
action  at  common  law  and  an  acdon  under  the  Employera'  LialHlity 
Act 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  Workers'  Compensation  Act  is  that 
a  liability  is  cast  vipon  the  employer  to  pay  damages  for  personal 
injuries  which  are  not  the  result  of  any  unlawful  act.  either  of  him- 
self or  of  his  servants  In  short,  the  employer  who  falls  within  the 
scope  of  the  Act  is  made  compulsorily  the  insurer  of  his  servants 
against  injury  by  ac(:identa  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  trf  the 
employments  within  the  Act,  The  only  exception  to  such  lialnlitr 
is  when  an  injury  is  directly  attributable  to  the  serious  and  wilful 
miscooduct  of  the  injured  worker. 
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The  Act  ia  limited  to  accidents  in  certain  trades  or  industries, 
being  for  the  most  part  those  in  which  the  risks  of  employment 
are  greater,  and  consequently  in  which  the  accidents  are  more 
numerous. 

The  Act  proceeds  to  limit  the  compensation,  and  to  provide  a 
summary  method  for  assessing  the  amount.  This  latter  object  is 
effected  by  substituting  the  hearing  and  determination  of  a  magistrate 
utting  with  two  assessors  for  ordinary  litigation.  The  scale  of  com- 
pensation proidded  by  the  Act  is — 

(a.)  On  death  of  a  worker  leaving  dependants — £200  to  £400, 

subject  to  the  conditions  specified  in  the  Act ; 
(b.)  On  death  of  a  worker  leaving  no  dependants— an  amount 

not  exceeding  £100 ; 
(c.)  During  incapacity  for  work,  after  second  week  of  such 
incapacity — an  amount  not  exceeding  50   per  cent,   of 
earnings,   and   not   exceeding  £2   per  week  ;  iniixinium 
sun)  under  this  benefit  to  any  one  worker,  i'300. 

Contracting  out  of  the  Act  Is  only  allowed  where  a  scheme  has 
been  formulated  between  employers  and  workers,  and  has  been  certi- 
fied by  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  as  conferring  upon  th« 
workers  benefits  not  less  favourable  than  those  provided  by  the  Act. 

The  employer  cannot  evade  liability  by  suI>eontracting. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  has  been  to  cause 
the  employers  in  all  the  leading  industries  affected  to  take  out 
Accident  Insurance  Policies  for  the  purpose  of  indemnification 
against  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  liability  imposed  by  the  .\ct. 


4.— FRIENDLY    SOCIETIES    AND    BUILDING     SOCIETIES. 

iSupfiitd  bv  I'dgar  T.  Oven,  F.S.S.,  Higitlrar  of  FritmUt  Socittttt, 
Oaternment  Aelvary,  etc.) 

Friendly  S(»nCTiEs. 
Friendly  Societies  are,  in  their  nature,  altogether  distinct  from 
Charitable  Institutions,  and  are  not  siilwidised  by  the  Suite  other 
than  by  occasional  grants  of  land  for  building  purposes. 

The  Friendly  Kocirties  established  in  Western  Austnilia  com- 
prise branche*  of  all  the  loaiiing  orders  or  associations  represented 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  other  States  of  the  ('ommon wealth.  The 
branches,  Imlges,  courts,  or  divisions  (aa  they  are  variously  ti'rmed), 
,  are  in  most  cases  grouped  into  districts  or  gnmd  loilgcK.  hiiving  a 
central  body  situnted  in  Peith,  Fremantle,  or  Kalgoorlie.  FJtch 
society  has  a  distinctive  name  and  possesscM  its  own  wvwWi  1:1.)^  v^ 
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laws  for  the  institutioa  and  managemeiit  of  the  braaches.  tha  con- 
duct of  the  meetings,  the  conditions  of  membership,  the  nature  ood 
extent  of  the  benefits  afforded,  tho  penalties  for  breaches  of  ruks,  etc. 

Parliament  has  signified  its  recognition  of  the  uaeful  and  im- 
portant work  performed  by  those  voluntary  mutual  sicknees,  medical 
and  funeral  assurance  associations,  and  the  benefits  they  confer  on 
the  community,  by  passing  "  The  Friendly  Societies  Act.  189i,' which 
provides  for  the  registration  thereunder  of  all  societies  and  branches 
which  are,  or  may  hereafter  be,  established  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  one  or  more  of  the  objects  enumerated  below. 

Societies  and  branches  may  bo  registered,  which  provide,  in 
return  for  voluntary  subscriptions  and  levies  paid  by  the  meiqbers. 
or  one  or  more  of  the  following  benefits  :— 

(a.)  Assuring  to  a  member  during  sickness  a  weekly  allow- 
ance (not  exceeding  40s.  a  week  from  any  two  or  more 
branches  or  societies) ; 

(6.)  Providing  medical  attendance  and  medicine  for  a  mem- 
ber and  his  family,  in  accordance  with  the  rules ; 

(c.)  Assuring  the  payment  of  a  funeral  allowance  on  the  death 
of  a  member  and  his  wife ; 

{d.)  The  purchase  of  Und  and  erection  of  buildings  to  provide 
homes  for  aged  or  distressed  members ; 

(e.)  The  relief  or  maintenance  of  a  member  in  distreased  circum- 
stances ; 

(/.)  The  insurance  against  fire  of  the  tools  of  trade  of  a  member. 

Societies  having  other  objects  of  mutual  benefit  and  advaotage 
to  the  members  may,  on  the  certificate  of  the  Attorney  General,  be 
registered  as  "  specially  authorised  societies." 

The  Act  gives  Friendly  Societies  a  legal  standing.  It  provides 
for  the  protection  of' their  funds  and  the  periodical  investigation  of 
their  affairs ;  their  scales  of  contributions  must  be  approved  by  the 
R^iatrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  and  their  rules  generally  must  be  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  Act. 

_^ _^gistration  under  tfus  Act  is  not.lhowever,  compulsory.  The 
rules  of  the  societies  and  branches  established  prior  to  1895  were 
confirmed  under  the  Ordinance  27  Vict.,  No.  6,  of  1863;  such 
societies  and  branches  are  gradually  bringing  their  rules  into  full 
accord  with  the  law  now  in  force. 

jThe  1894  Act  requires  the  appointment  of  a  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  for  the  special  benefit  of  such  societies,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
roister  each  society  and  branch  (after  thorough  examination  and 
approval  of  the  rules,  including  the  tables  of  contributions  and  beae- 
fits),  to  collect    annually  detailed  statistics  from  each  society  and 
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branch  of  its  financeB  and  aickness  and  mortality  ezperieoce.  and 
geoerally  to  admiDist«r  the  Act.  The  scale  of  fees  payable  by  tbe 
societies  for  these  and  other  services  haa  purpoaely  been  made  low 
in  order  to  eacotirage  the  societies,  as  registered  bodies,  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  their  laudable  objects. 

The  several  societies  registered  under  the  Act  at  the  end  of  1901, 
together  with  the  number  of  branohes  and  members  and  amount  of 
funds,  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table  :— 

Retfiatered  Friendly  Societies  at  the  end  of  1901. 


aodrtr. 

Ywrvban 

So.  el 

£1 

FumU. 

£ 

Weatorn  AuatraJian  District  .. 

1861 

6 

571 

14,690 

Central   Gold&eldB   District   .. 

1900 

3 

399 

68E 

Hurchison  District        .. 

1900 

a 

101 

578 

Albany  District 

1901 

a 

193 

1,973 

Totd   of   ltU.I.d.O,F.   .. 

13 

1,234 

17,936 

fW.A.  District) 

1873 

13 

697 

9.541 

Benefit   Sodety   (W.A.   Di* 

Irict)       

1878 

10 

633 

2.889 

FViendIr    Socirty,    (ID.    trt 

W.A.          ..     ..         .. 

1878 

7 

246 

S80 

1889 

19 

1,376 

3.086 

Anciant  Order  of  PoreBtera.  W.A. 

District            

1891 

18 

1,689 

S,0«6 

United  Andent  Order  of  Druidfc 

n.G.  Lodge  of  W.A. 
Society  of   AuatralMik.  G.C. 

1891 

25 

1,883 

6.237 

ofW.X 

1893 

7 

378 

2.(m 

fit  Sodety.  SRC,  ofW.A... 

1B93 

3 

233 

791 

Cnnd   Cnited  OHer  of  Oddfet- 

lowR.  W.A.  District 

189S 

10 

330 

668 

Anstralisn  Natives  Anodation  .. 

1896 

14 

1,028 

3.349 

r.rand    ITnited    Order    of    Pree 

Qardeners.  W.A,  District    .. 

1897 

8 

403 

930 

Total,  IS  Sodetiee 

146 

9,919 

63.143 

There  were  in  the  above-named  societies,  in  1901,  587  honorary 
members. 

The  value  of  the  benefita  given  during  the  year  was : — 

Sick  pay 3,936 

Funeral  monev 940 

Medioat  attttiiianca  and  medidu..        8,318 


In  additiuQ  to  the  friendly  societies  proper,  contained  in  the 
above  table,  the  following  bodies  are  registered  under  the  Friendlj 

Societies  Act.  1894  :— 


Sodrty. 

£5J£S 

^^ssi- 

as-fasrsT"'-'" 

< 

1896        ' 

1900 

393 

rioulder  Umted  Friamlly  Soeidtiea  Medinl 

Perth   United  Friendly  Sodetiea  Dispon. 

sary  and  Medical  Instituta     .. 

1900 

Boulder  City  CWedonifcn  Society 

369 

Friendly  Societifo  Council  of  W.A. 

1901 

i      7.036 

Building  Scx;iKnra. 

Building  societies  are  established  in  Weet«rn  Australia  under 
the  Oi-dtniince  for  the  Regulation  of  Benefit  Building  Societies,  1863 
(27  Vict.,  No.  T).  and  are  regulated  by  it  and  the  Fheodly  Sodedes 
Ordinance  (27  Vict.,  No.  t>),  which  is  retained  in  force  for  that 
purpost^  only. 

Matters  uonnected  with  such  institutions  are  dealt  with  in  the 
office  ol  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  Biulding  SocietieB  so  estab- 
lished ;ts  lit  the  3Ut  December.  1902,  the  Rules  of  which  have  been 
duly  coufirmud  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  in  Council : — 


I  \#li«a  MoMcd. 


I'ertli    Jteiiefit    BuilHinK, 


.\lliany    llen^tit    UiiildJnK.    Iiivsatment.    and    Luan 


1689 

Albuiy 

<ieral<lt<>ii  Itenetit  ninMin^,  Investment,  and  I..oan 

Cemldton 

Socie'y,  l-ernianent 

Western  s't-rr-Howkett  Uuildinn  Society     .. 

18»a 

Perth 

Loan  Society,  Permanent             

Weet  Australian  lluildine  Society,   Permanent     .. 

lS9e 

Perth 

Commonwe-Jth    Land,    Uuildinif.  and    InveetiDWit 

1902 

Fremantle. 

1902 

Perth. 
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5.— AiWOCIATIONS,  HALLS.  AND  INSTITUTES. 

ACRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTUILAL  ASSOCUTIONS,  ETC. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1901  there  were  in  the  State  65 
.\ri0iKiation3  and  Societies  of  Agriculturists,  Korticulturists,  Wine  and 
Fruitgrowers,  aad  PaatomliBta,  with  a  total,  ao  far,  as  recorded,  of 
about  2,000  members.  Horticulture  was  inoluded  among  the  objects 
of  at  least  10  of  these ;  fruitgrowing  was  only  specified  in  five  of  the 
namea,  rine  growing  in  two,  and  the  poirtoral  industry  in  three.  The 
total  receipts  during  the  year  amounted  to  about  £6,000;  of  this  sum 
the  GoTernment  contributed  nearly  £900,  the  balance  being  mostly 
made  up  from  membership  fees,  dooabions,  and  receipts  from  shows. 
Thirty  Agricultural  and  Industriiil  Shows  were  held  in  various  parts  of 
the  State.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  founded  in  1S31,  had  a 
roll  of  218  members.  This  society  has  a  large,  well-arranged  show 
ground  at  Guildford,  but  its  new  show  ground  is  being  laid  out 
in  much  more  conveniently  situated  grounds  at  Claremont,  about 
half  way  between  Perth  and  Fremantle,  and  in  close  proximity  to 
the  railway.     The  annual  shows  are  popular  and  well  supported. 

The  number  of  these  Associations  and  Societies,  at  the  end  of 
1903,  had  increased  to  81 ;  the  following  being  a  complete  list  of  those 
known  to  the  Agricultural  Department : — Albany  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Societ}-,  Albany  and  District  Settlers 'Association,  Albany 
and  King  River  Settlers' Association,  Armadale  Progress  Association, 
Balingup  Farmers'  Association,  Beverley  Agricultural  Society,  Boulder 
(Jity  Dog  and  Poultry  Society.  Boyanup  Farmers'  and  Progress 
Association,  Boyup  Brook  Agricultural  and  Vigilance  Committee, 
Brunswick  Farmers'  Association,  Capel  Farmers'  Association,  Chap- 
man Farmers'  Association,  Coogee  Agricultural  and  Horticultuml 
.Society.  Cookemup  Farmers'  Progress  Association,  Coolup  Progress 
Scxiety,  Darling  Range  Vine  and  Fruitgrowers'  Association.  Dee|>- 
dide  Farmers  and  Fruitgrowers'  Association,  Drakesbrook  Agricul- 
tural Association,  Esperance  Agricultural,  Horticultural,  and  Flori- 
cultural  Society,  Ferguson  Farmers'  Prepress  Association,  Fremantle 
Dog  and  Poultry  Society,  Fremantle  Horticultural  Society,  Geraldton 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  Gingin  Poultry  Society,  Gold- 
fields  Dog,  Poultry,  and  Horticultural  Society,  Goomafling  Fnrmerii' 
.Association,  Great  Southern  Pastoral  and  Agricultural  Districts 
Sc«iety,  Greenhills  Farmers'  Club,  Greenough  Farmers'  Association, 
Greenough  Farmers'  Club.  Harvey  Agricultural  Alliance,  Harvey 
Farmers'  Club,  Irwin  Districts  Agricultural  Society,  Jandakot  Agri- 
cultural Society,  Jarrahdale  and  Serpentine  Agriciiltural  Society. 
■lennapullen  Agricultural  Society,  .Turakine  Agricultural  Society. 
Ralgoorlie  Dog  and  Poultry  ■Society.  Keimscott  and  Armadale  .\gricul- 
tural  Society,  Kojonup  Agricultural  Society,  Lower  Blackwood 
Farmers  and  Graders'  AMOciation,  \fandurah  Progress  and  Agricul- 
tural Association,  Marbelhip  and  District  Settlers'  Association,  Moora 
Fanners'   Progress   Assooiation,    Mount  Barket  RwtB.\    k'eMy^'»>»sc^ 


Murray  Farmers  and  Fruitgrowers'  Co-operative  Association,  Mumj 
Horticultural  Society,  Narrogin-Cu balling  AgriculturaJ  Alliance,  N  j- 
8on  Agricultural  Society.  Newcastle  Branch  Bureau,  Newtown  Pro- 
gresa  Aasociation,  Northam  Agricultural  Society,  Northam  Poultiy 
and  Dog  Society,  Pingelly-Mourambine  Agricultural  Society,  Ptnjarn 
Dog  and  Poultry  Society,  Quindalup  Progress  Association,  Boyal 
Agricultural  Society  of  W.A.,  Southern  Districts  Agricultural  SocdelT, 
South-West  Central  Agricultural  and  Honlcultural  Society,  Thomson'i 
Brook  Progress  Association,  Toodyay  Agricultural  Society,  Toodyiy 
Vine  and  Fruitgrowers'  Association,  Upper  Blackwood  Vigilance 
Committee  and  Agricultural  Society,  Upper  Chapman  Farmers  and 
Fruitgrowers'  Association,  Upper  Preston  Progress  Association,  Vic- 
toria Plains  Farmers'  Association,  Wagin-Arthur  Districts  Agricul- 
tural, Horticultural,  and  Industrial  Society,  Waigerup  Agricultural 
Hall  Association.  Walliabup  Progress  and  Horticultural  ABsociation, 
Wandering  Districts  Agricultural  Society,  Wanneroo  Farmers  and 
Gardeners'  .Association,  Waterloo  Farmers  and  Vine  and  Fruit- 
growers' Association,  Wellington  Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Society, 
West  Australian  Poultry  and  Doy  Society,  W.  A.  Beekeepers'  Associa- 
tion, West  Coolup  Farmers'  Association,  West  Swan  Producers' 
Association,  Williams  ;\gricultuTal  Society,  Wongamine  Fariners"Club, 
Wonnerup  Progress  Association,  York  Agricultural  Societyi 
AOKICULTURAL  HALLS 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1903,  65  Agricultural  Halls  were  recorded 
as  being  erected  throughout  the  agricultural  districts,  at  the  following 
pkce.s:- 

Arthur  River  ■    King  River 

itdbarup  Eojonup 

DaliiUCUp  ^landursh 

Belmont  Ueckering 

Keverloy,  EmI  Minjtenen 

Blackwood,  Lower'  Moora 

Blackwood,  Upper  Mooradung 

Uoyanup  Moordiarup 

BrutuwTck  Mount  Barker 

Oanninffton  Moorambine 

C^peJ  MumberldDe 

Carrol  up  Mundariog 

Chi  tiering  UandijoDK 

Coopee  Narrogin 

Cooliernop  Newtown 

Coolup  Nunyle 

CubalUnft  «n«eUy 

CulhaiD  PrMton 

Dardanup  QuaUiiurton 

Donnybrook  QuiodWnp 

Drakesbrook  Rockingham 

Giogia  Brook  Smith's  Mill 

Goomallingr  Wagin 

Gooflebeny  HOI  Wairarop 

firaas  VaJlar  Walkaway 

Greenbill^  WaDdering 

Harvey  Wattrioo 

Jandakot  Wet^cainip 

Jandakot.  Wnt  Wflliam« 

Jennapullea  wongBmin* 

Jurakine  Wjmnerup 

Ivellerberriii 
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For  the  year  1 90 1 ,  returns  from  most  of  the  6 1  of  those  then  exkt- 
ing  were  receiTed  by  the  Government  Statistician.  The  total  cost  of. 
the  buildings  up  to  th&t  date,  so  ■  far  as  known,  wu  between 
£21,000  and  £22,000 ;  and  towurds  this  amount  the  Gorernm«nt 
had  contributed  considerably  over  £15,000. 

These  halls  are  iised  for  meetings  of  agricultural  and  other 
societies,  and  when  convenient,  for  social  purpusee.  Many  of  the 
halls  have,  in  addition,  small  libraries,  and  consequently  are  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  rural  life,  both  from  an  educational  and  social 
standpoint.  Annual  Government  grants  are  given  wherever  the 
circumstances  warrant  this  course. 

LrrSBARY  SOOETIES  AND  iNSTITtmONS. 
In  Perth  and  other  towns  there  are  Literary  Societies  and 
Libraries  in  connection  with  most  of  the  Churches,  and  also  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  Beflidesthese,theSwan  River  Mechanics' 
Institute — the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  State — has  of  late 
years  constructed,  at  a  cost  of  over  £11,000,  a  fine  building,  contain- 
ing a  large  concert  hall,  lodge  room.  Ubrary,  reading  rooms,  billiard 
room,  and  oflices.  It  has  a  fine  selectbn  of  hooka,  and  many  of  the 
best  Colonial.  English,  and  Foreign  periodicals  and  newspapers  are 
kept  on  file  in  the  reading  rooms. 

The  West  Australian  Railway  Institute  was  founded  in  September. 
1897.  Its  objects  are  the  diffusion  of  literary,  scientific,  and  useful 
knowledge  relating  to  railways,  by  means  of  lectures,  addresses,  litera- 
ture, debates,  etc.  The  library  already  contains  over  700  volumes. 
The  institute  is  located  in  WeUington  Street,  Perth. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1902,  49  Mechanics'  and  Literary  In- 
stitutes were  recorded  as  existing  in  the  State,  as  follows : — 
Albany  Quildford 

Armadmie  Helenm  Vale 

Beverley  Kktkniim^ 

Boulder  Kunanalling 

DridireCovn  L«DDonville 

Broad  .4nx.n-  Maloolm 

Bronmnhill  Menzite 

Biinbury  NawcMtle 

Bunelton     (Weld    Institute)         .Noraemaii 
Bund  Ion   (Working   Hen's  Northara 

Anodation)  Northam  (Bailway  Inititute) 

Cdlie  Northampton 

Cootgardie  PftddinKton 

OoticsiM  fvik  (Iteilirar  lutituU) 

Derby  Finiam 

"  RoebonriM 

IlottneM 
Shark  Bar 
South  Perth 
Southern  Croae 
Subiaco 
Swan  River 
Wagib 
Wrudham 
York 


.  FMd'a  Find 
Fremantle 

Fremsntle,  North 
Oaacovne    (Jubilee    Litmrr) 
Geraldton 

Onenbuahee,  North 
OrMornigh   (St.   Catherine's 
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Returos  for  1£K)1  were  received  from  37  of  the  47  '. 
then  eziBting.  The  cost  of  buildings  to  the  end  of  1 901  amounted 
to  more  than  £35,000.  Special  awards  towards  conatructioa  were 
made  by  the  GoTemmeot,  amounting  to  considerably  over  £10,000. 
Most  of  the  Institutes  reoeiTe  a  small  annual  grant  from  the 
Government  towards  their  upkeep.  They  are  usually  well  sujqdied 
with  the  best  class  of  books  and  newspapers.  Biembecs  who  wish 
to  make  use  of  the  circulating  libraries  in  coanection  with  ^"tbe 
institutes  pay  &b  additional  small  yearly  subscnption ;  but,  in  most 
of  them,  all  visitors  are  allowed  free  use  of  the  periodical  literature. 

Miners'  Institutes. 
forty  Miners'  Institutes  were  reported  to  exist  on  the  varioiL' 
'  fields  "  of  the  State  at  the  end  of  1 902,  as  folbws : — 

Austin  laUnd  Lkwter* 

Balagundi  I«onor> 

B&rdoc  Huble  Bar 

Block  FUff  Mount  Jackson 

BoDnie  Vole  Mount  UsKiiat 

Boogardie  Mount  %r  Sunoel 

Bulons  Horning.  Star 

Cuddingwamt  Unlmrrie 

Cue  Uulune 

Cue  (Workera'  Hall)  Kaimine 
Day  Dawn 

Rre^Uihea  

Kalgoorlie  fmk.  l_ 

Ralgooriie  (Trades'  Usll)  Sons  of  Owalia 

Ksnowna  Wavarley  (Siberia) 

Kauoirna  (Workers'  Hall)  Wealoona 

Kimberley  GoldGdds  W.A.  Chamber  of  Miuea 

Kooky  nie  Yalgoo 

Keports  for  1901  were  received  from  31  of  the  39  then  existing. 
The  total  cost  of  buildings  up  to  the  date  under  review  was  over  £24,000. 
of  which  amount  more  than  £11.000  was  donated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Most  of  the  institutes  had  libraries,  and  were  well  supplied 
with  periodicals  and  newspapers. 


Nknra 

Nulheine 

F*ddin«1on  (Workert'  HaJI) 


6.— CHARITABLE  IXSTirUTIONS,  ETa 

(Information  tupplitd  by  Jamtt  Leoffnore,  Sujmrinte«d4tU  of.PMit  Charititt.t 
'"  Homes  FOR  THE  Aged. — There  are  two  institutions  in  Perth,  main- 
tained by  the  State,  for  the  housing  of  the  poor.  The  Old  Men'.^ 
Home,  Mount  Elim.  for  old  and  infirm  men,  had  on  thu  31  st  December. 
1903,  270  inmates :  the  Old  Women's  Home,  72.  The  Old  Men> 
Home,  Freiiiantle.  for  old  and  infirm  men  had,  on  the  3)st 
December,  1902,  «5  inmates. 
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duTDOOB  Relief. — Relief  is  given  to  deatittite  pereons  throughout 
the  State,  in'  the  shape  of  rations  and  monetary  assistance.  The 
total  numher  who  received  rations  and  monej-  during  1902  was 
N19  adults  and  480  children;  total  129'J.  the  expenditure  in- 
curred on  account  of  rations  and  monetary  assistance  amounted  to 
£i,036  12a.  3d. 

Industrial  Schools. — There  are  now  nine  institutions  estab- 
lished in  this  State  for  the  reception,  maintenance,  and  training  of 
destitute,  neglected,  or  convicted  boya  and  girls.  These  institutions 
are   under    the  supervision  ■>(    the   Inspector   of   Industrial  and 

Reformatory  Schools. 

Government  Indtutriat  School  and  Receiving  lJep>'it  for  Boys  and 
Girls,  Subiaco  {eaUdilithed  16SI4). — ^There  were  ^9  boys  and  26  girls 
resident  in  this  institution  on  the  31at  December,  1902,  against  31 
boys  and  10  girls  for  the  previous  year.  The  principal  industries 
taught  are :  bootmaking  and  repairing,  carpentry,  picture  framing, 
painting  and  glazing.  Beekeeping  and  poultry  raising  were  very 
successfully  carried  on  during  the  year.  The  (Jovernment  allow- 
jince  for  1903  was  £I,69S  I!)h.  2d. 

Orpka>M{/e  Industrial  School  for  Roman  Catholic  Girls,  near 
-Subiaco. — This  institution,  which  was  established  at  Perth  in  1868, 
"■aa  removed  in  November,  1901,  to  the  buildings  at  Subiaco,  then 
■■ecently  viicated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  boys.  There  were  "(i  inmates 
on  the  Slat  December.  1902.  being  two  leaa  than  for  the  previous 
year.  The  girls  are  taught  baking,  cooking,  laundry  work,  type- 
writing, domestic  duties,  and  the  making  and  mending  of  their 
clothes.    The  Government  allowance  for  1902  was  £1,569  lOs.  6d. 

Orphanage  Industrial  School  for  Junior  Protealani  Girls,  Adelaide 
Terrace.  Perth  {establislied  I8G8).— There  were  57  inmates  on  the 
31st  Decetuher,  1902.  being  eight  more  than  for  the  previous  year. 
The  girls  receive  instruction  in  cooking,  laundry  work,  needlework, 
and  dressmaking.  Several  are  tuught  to  milk.  The  Government 
-■illowance  for  1902  was  £1.093  38. 

Swan  Orphanage  Industrial  School  far  Junior  Protestant  Boyt, 
near  Guildford  (established  1871). — There  were  69  inmates  on  tJie 
^Ist  December,  1902,  being  same  total  as  previoua  year.  The 
principal  industries  carried  on  are:  carpentry,  bootmaking,  bee- 
keeping, and  tailoring,  while  the  farm,  some  three  miles  from  the 
institution,  provides  an  excellent  training  in  farm  work  for  the 
elder  inmates.  The  Government  allowance  for  1902  was  £1,482 
Us.  96. 

St.  Kevin's  Orphanage  Industrial  SduxA  for  Senior  Roman 
Catholic  Botft,  Olendaloufih.  near  I^eedervUte  {atahlithed  1897).— 
There  were  44  inmates  on  the  Slst  December.  1902,  he^ott,  «>  &tenMM> 
of  Atb  on  the  previous  rear.    The  industries  c&tn«&  oTiaT^-,  «».T^«tt.- 


try,  tailoring,  ahoemaking,  gardening,  farming,  and  baking.    The 
QoTemment  allowance  for  1902  was  £1.100  3s.  3d. 

Clontarf  Orphanage  Induttrial  School  for  Junior  Soman 
Catholic  Boys,  near  Victoria  Park. — Thia  institution,  which  wi* 
estabHshed  at  Subiaco  in  1872,  was  removed  in  September,  1901, 
to  the  new  institution  then  recentU-  erected  at  Clontarf,  on  the 
Canning  lUver.  Tbe  new  building  is  a  magnificent  one.  and  has 
coBt  about  £  I  U,000.  There  were  70  inmates  ou  the  3 1  sc  December, 
1902 — being  same  total  as  previous  year.  The  work  principally 
carried  on  is  farming,  gardening,  carpentry,  baking,  butchering, 
and  cooking.  The  Government  allowance  for  inO*2  waa  £l,44( 
38.   Id. 

Salvation  Armtf  Industrial  Sdiools  for  Boys  and  Giris,  CoUie.— 
These  institution!!  were  opened  on  the  2Tth  Septamber.  1901.  The 
main  building  is  situated  on  tlie  bank  of  tbe  Collie  River.  The  settle- 
ment comprises  over  20,000  acres,  and  alroHdy  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  stock.  All  buildings  and  appliances  requisite  for  giving  the  in- 
mates A  thorough  practical  farm  training  have  been  erected.  Tbe 
giris  ;ire  taught  sewing,  laundry  work,  and  domestic  duties.  There 
were  4C  boys  and  19  girls  resident  in  the  three  institutions  on  31«t 
December,  1 902,  being  an  increase  of  21  boys  and  9  giria  over  the 
total  for  the  previous  y<'ar.  The  Government  allowance  for  1902 
was  £1.404    13s.    lOd. 

Hiiflneat  ReformaloTij  for  Bona  {esf'iUisbed  1881). — This  institu- 
tion, which  bad  been  in  existence  for  20  years,  and  done  excellent 
work,  was  closed  on  the  27th  September,  100!.  the  inmates,  14  m 
number,  being  transferred  to  the  Salvation  -Army  Institution  at 
the  Collie. 

The  actual  amount  contributed  by  the  Government  for  the  main- 
tenance of  children  in  all  Industrial  Schools  during  1 902  was  £9,790, 
being  an  increitse  of  £558  on  the  previous  year. 

Labour  Bureau. — The  Government  Labour  Bureau,  which  was 
opened  in  1S9-S,  is  conducte<l  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Charities.  It  is  run  on  business  lines,  its  object  being  to  find  work 
for  those  in  search  of  it,  and  to  bring  the  employer  of  labour  and 
the  employee  together,  without  cost  to  either  party.  F^h  year 
shows  u  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  applicants.  The 
number  of  individual  men  who  registered  for  work  during  the  year 
1902  was  4,694.  an  increase  of  2,044  from  the  previous  year. 
Employment  was  found  for  1,805  persons  during  the  year  1901,  an 
increase  of  693  for  the  year.  Quarterly  returns  are  prepared,  show- 
ing the  condition  of  the  labour  market  throughout  the  State ;  co|»et 
of  the  returns  are  forwarded  to  the  Agent-Qeneral  in  London,  nlw 
to  the  "  Labour  Gazette,"  and  in  theee  periodicAls  extracts  of  the 
returns  are  published  from  time  to  time. 
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Native  Institutions.— Tlie  New  Norcia  Mission  receives  an 
aimual  grant  from  the  Government  towards  tKe  support  of  the 
Mission.  The  number  of  iDinates  on  the  3tst  December,  1901,  was 
1 54  ;  being  72  males  and  82~^females. 

There  were,  on  the  Slst  December,  1901,  47  aboriginal  and 
half-caste  children  (18  hove  a,iid  29  girh)  &t  the  Sw<Mi  Anglican  Native 
Intlitulion,  towards  the  support  and  education  of  whom  the  Church 
of  England  receives  a  grant  of  Is.  per  capita,  per  day. 

These  grants  are  paid  through  the  Protector  of  Aborigines. 

Over  £2,000  has  been  raised,  a  piece  of  ground  has  been  secured 
in  a  favourable  locatbn.  and  plans  have  been  adopted  for  the  erection 
of  a  Children's  Hospital  in  Perth. 

There  is  an  Institutiok  FOR  THE  Education  of  the  Bukd  at 
Maylands,  u  suburb  of  Pertii.  The  building  can  accommodate  26 
inmates.  Here  the  children  receive  a  common  school  education,  and 
the  adults  are  taught  useful  trades.  The  institution  is  supported 
by  public  subscriptions  and  a  Government  subsidy. 

A  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  for  the  maintenance.,  education, 
industrial  training,  and  advunceinent  in  life  of  deaf  and  dumb  children 
was  founded  in  I89G.  Thi;  Government  granted  the  committee  the 
foe  simple  of  four  acres  of  land  at  Cottesloe,  wliere,  at  a  coat  of 
about  £1.800.  n  building  has  been  erected  affording  accommodation 
for  24  inmates. 

Other  Institutions. — In  addition  to  the  institutions 
enumerated,  there  is  a  "  Home  of  Peace  "  in  Perth,  a  "  Convalescent 
Home "  at  Cottesloe.  also,  at  the  latter  place,  a  "  Cottage  by  the  Sea,' 
founded  by  Lady  Litwley  for  young  people,  and  vurious  other 
charitable  institutions  maintained  by  piivate  subscript  ion  a. 

LUNAnc  AflYLUMS.— There  are  two  Government  Lunatic 
Asylums — one  at  Fremantle,  and  another  at  Whitby  Falls,  llie 
inmates  in  the  former,  on  the  3 1st  December.  1901,  numbered  294, 
or  192  males  and  103  females:  249  of  the  toUl  number  being  con- 
ridered  incurable.  At  Whitby  Fulls,  where  males  only  were  admitted, 
the  number  of  inmates  on  the  above  date  was  48,  comprising  46 
incurables.  The  total  number  nf  lunatics  maintained  in  the  asylums 
on  the  same  date  of  the  previous  year  was  277. 

Hospitals.— '1% ere  are  Government  HoepitaU  at  the  following 
places : — Albany,  Bridgetown,  Bronme.  Bunbury.  Carnarvon,  Collie, 
CocJgardie.  Cue.  Derby.  Geraldton,  Guildford,  Kalgoorlie,  Katanning, 
Kookynie,  Lawlers,  Marble  Bar,  Menzies,  Newcastle,  Northam, 
OdbIow.  Pinjami,  Roebourne.  Southern  Cross,  Williams,  Wyndham, 
and  York.  All  these  are  wholly  supported  by  Governn\an.t.  i^ui^K. 
In  addition  there  are  ""  as.siHted  "  hospitals  at,  Bio&Ol  krtw*,  ^^3^«l»%, 


Kanowiw,  Lake  W'ny.  Laverton,  Leonora,  Mount  ^fagnet.  Motmi 
Morgana,  Muln-nrrie,  Nannine.  Norgenian,  I'eak  HJIf,  and  Raveiu- 
thorpe.  Theae  hospitals  are  nubatdised  by  the  CJovernnient  in  tbt 
following  manner;  a  £  for  i'  subsidy  is  puid  on  all  donations,  aib- 
sonptions,  and  net  proceeds  of  entertainments  :  25h.  per  week  ij 
paid  for  indigent  patients :  and  £100  per  year  is  paid  towards  th( 
medical  officer's  salary  at  all  the  hospitals  except  Bnuid  Arro* 
and  Xannine.  where  the  medical  officers  receive  £200  and  £1oi> 
respectively.  Finally,  there  are  public  hospitals  in  Perth  and 
Fremancte.  both  manHged  by  Committees  under  special  Act  of  P*r- 
liament.  and  mainly  supported  by  Government. 

An  estimate  of  the  work  done  during  the  year  ended  SOtfa  June. 
1901.  by  each  of  the  hospitals  then  existing,  may  be  made  from  the 
figures  given  below :— 
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The  comparison  with  previous  years,  which  is  attempted  in  the 
fallowing  table,  is  not  in  every  way  reliable,  as  the  figures  for  aome 
of  those  years,  noubly  for  1897,  are  not  altogether  complete:  He 
particulars  relate  to  the  toUl  nnmber  of  cana  treated  in  .ill  hospitals 
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during  each  year,  the  total  number  of  deaths  that  occurred,  and 
the  percenb^  of  the  latter  number  to  that  of  the  cases  treated : — 
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"Itia  well  to  bear  in  mind  thatcrimeamee  largely  from  the  uvini 
of  eometbtBg.  a  want  probably  easily  and  woncanically  met  in  child- 
hood ;  for  it  is  usiully  a  want  of  edueatiott.  of  a  trade,  a  home,  want  of 
moral  control,  or  even  want  of  food,  resulting  in  physical  degeneracy. " 
Theee  words  of  Miss  Rosa  M.  Barrett's,  in  a  lectun  delivered  before  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society  on  the  20th  March,  1 900,  on  '  The  Treatment 
of  Juvenile  Offendei-s,"  would  easily  lead  lu  to  expect  that  in  a  State 
like  Western  Australia,  where  the  pinch  of  want  is  so  much  less  keen 
than  among  the  crowded  populations  of  the  older  countries,  crime 
ought  to  exist  in  amaller  proportionfl  than  elsewherK  Yet  such 
expectation  is  not  borne  out  by  experience.  On  the  contrary,  an 
inrest^ation  of  the  Criminal  Statisticn  of  this  State  proves  that  a 
larger  percentage  of  ita  peculation  infringes  the  laws  than  in  countries 
lea  favourably  circumstanced.  A  glance  at  the  nature  of  that  popu- 
htkm  will,  howerer,  readily  explain  this  seeming  contradiction. 
C(Histitutcd  altogether  differently  to  most  other  populations,  that  of 
Weatem  Auatraua.  owing  to  its  phenomen&l  increase  by  immigration 
during  the  past  decade,  presents  an  entirely  di^roportionate  pre- 
e  oi  males  over  females,  and  of  adults  over  juveniles.  This 
f  would  probably  suffice  to  account  for  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  criminal  element  in  itB  population — for  in  all  countries 
erioieisnaturaliymost  prevalent  amongst  male  adults — but  in  addition. 
it  maaat  be  denied  that  the  rapid  growth  of  our  goklfielde  attracted. 
and  ttill  uontinues  to  attract,  not  only  the  Intimate  miner,  but  also 
•  VW7  large  number  of  his  natural  panisttes~^e  spieler,  the  loafer,  and 
tkeathar  ura&l  oiitcsata  of  society.  As  the  late  Commissioner  of  Police, 
IJBMtenaat'ColoDel  O.  B.  PhilKps,  stated  in  his  report  for  the  year 
•oded  JKXh  June,  1898,  "Th»  inoreaae  in  mon  wnQVi&  cAvwn* 
mait  be  attributed  to  the  continued  infiux  from  o\>v«t  cx^oiom 


old  offeoders,  who  have  acquired  a  high  decree  of  ekili  and  cuiuiio; 
in  planning  and  perpetrating  crimes  with  a  minimum  risk  <j 
detection." 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  draw  an  exact  parallel  between  twn 
States  as  regards  the  comparative  proportions  of  the  cnme  thenin 
committed,  as  the  annual  results  shown  b;  the  Criminal  StatiMJcri 
depend  so  largelv  on  the  Statutes  under  which,  and  the  persons  br 
whom,  the  administration  of  justice  is  carried  out.  The  number,  for 
instance,  of  charges  during  a  certain  year  may  vary  according  to 
circumstances  quite  distinct  from  the  actual  amount  of  crime  com- 
mitted, such  as  the  greater  or  less  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  policf. 
the  more  ob  less  scattered  condition  of  the  population,  and  numerous 
other  causes.  Nor  does  it  convey  much  meaning  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  number  of  commitments  and  convictions,  and  an  analysis 
of  the  nature  of  the  crimes.  Again,  the  number  of  convictions  inchid^' 
eo  many  offences  that  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  crime  in  its  man 
serious  sense — such  aa  breaches  of  municipal  and  other  regulatbns. 
disorderly  conduct,  andother  punishable  actions — thatit  maybeeafely 
asserted  that  comparisons  between  different  countries  are  scarcely 
likely  to  lead  to  instructive  resnlts,  unless  only  the  more  serious  classes 
of  offence  are  mutually  compared;  and  even  if  this  be  done,  the  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  of  Western  Australia  make  any  comparieon 
in  her  case  more  or  less  futile  A  very  fair  estimate  of  the  fluctu- 
ation of  crime,  during  that  period  when  the  State  made  its  meet 
rapid  growth,  may,  however,  be  obtained  from  the  annual  statistics 
compiled  in  the  Police  Department,  The  figures  furnished  direct  to 
the  Government  Statistician  by  the  various  Criminal  Courts  only 
relate  to  recent  years,  and  can  therefore  not  he  used  for  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of  comparing  the  numbers  of  cases  in  the 
separate  districts.  The  totals  of  these  returns  differ  somewhat 
from  those  supplied  by  the  police,  probably  owing  to  different 
methods  being  employed  in  classifying  the  cases. 

Card  Ststeu  employed  for  coixbcting  STATisncs, 

Recently  a  new  system  of  collecting  the  crime  statistics  has 
been  introduced  by  the  Statistical  Department,  in  conjunction  with 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Police  and  Prison  Departments, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  information  obtained  for  1 903  and  future 
(-ears  will  be  of  a  more  valuable  and  comprehensive  nature  than  that 
hitherto  ovailahle.  Under  the  present  system,  cards  are  supplied 
every  month  direct  to  the  Government  Statistician  from  every  police 
station,  containing  full  particulars  of  every  case  brought  before  a 
magistrate,  whether  resulting  in  a  conviction  or  not  In  addition, 
every  police  station  or  prison  furnishes  the  Statistical  Office,  weekly, 
with  a  return  of  all  the  prisoners  released,  transfarred,  or  otharwise 
removed,  thus  supplying  a  continuous  record  of  the  fluctuations  of  the 
criminal  population,  which  record,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  is  cheeked 
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hj  a  succinct  cenaus  of  al]  persona  then  present  in  custody  at  each 
gaol  and  police  statioo.  The  information  embodied  on  the  cruninal 
charge  cards  gives  the  name,  alias,  charge,  sentence,  conjugal  state, 
education,  age,  nationality  or  race,  religion,  trade,  and  other  special 
particulars,  if  necessary,  concerning  the  person  charged ;  so  that  by 
means  of  these  cards  the  annual  criminal  records  can  be  readily 
tabulated. 

Offences,  CoMMiTMByra,  etc. 
While  the  mean  population  of  the  State  between  the  years  1S93 
and  1902  increased  rapidly  from  6I,6S0  to  207,H2.  the  total  number 
of  offences  reported  to  the  police  or  magistrates,  in  comparison,  rose 
very  gradually,  the  figures  for  the  two  above-named  years  being  7,1 15 
and  18,524  respectively.  The  following  table,  whilst  giving  an  analysis 
of  the  offences  reported,  distinguishes  the  various  classes  of  crime 
represented,  and  their  proportion. 

Number  of  offences  reported  to  the  police  or  matjislrales  during  each 
of  the  ten  yean.  1893-1902. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  every  year  the  "  other  offences "  form  the 
lion'sshareof  the  total;  the  proportion  both  in  1893  and  inl902  being 
over  70  per  cent.  The  nature  of  these  "  other  offences  "  has  already 
been  referred  to  as  being,  in  the  majoritv  of  coses,  more  that  of  breaches 
of  minor  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order  than  that  of 
actual  crime.  The  annual  balance  of  the  offences — comprising  'offences 
against  the  person,'  '  pradial  larceny,"  '  offences  against  property 
oUier  than  predial  larceny."  and  "offences  against  cwttenn-j" — ^.wkct, 
thflreftwe,  to  be;  a«  a  rule,  little  more  than  one-ioui^  (A  'Ctit  Ui\*&.,  '^■«*' 
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ia  189T  tlie  offences  aguiiiflt  tlie  person  and  ^lunst  property  rat 
above  their  normal  proportion.  This  was  probably  owing  to  the 
greater  activity  of  certain  criminals,  indicated  by  the  Comniiwiier 
of  Police  in  die  report  already  quoted,  especially  as  no  correspoilliDg 
rise  is  noticeable  in  the  incroaae  of  persons  cliarged.  The  offenHi 
against  property,  which  considerably  out-distance  the  reuuining  odol 
arc  followed  by  those  against  the  person ;  and  it  will  be  noticed  tiut 
the  most  rapid  increase  durine  the  decade  is  to  be  found  in  tbon  of 
Che  former  claaa. 


For  the  earlier  years  (1893  to  1897,  both  inclusive),  the  *  o 
reported  '  included  a  certain  number  of  doubtful  ami  lictnioiu  cUM 
which,  since  the  year  1898.  have  been  carefully  eKminated.  Tliii 
wrongful  addition  to  the  earlier  figures,  and  also  the  fact  thnt  offeneai 
committed  by  aborigines  arc  necessarily  also  included,  make  the  oom- 
pariaon.  for  the  respective  years,  with  the  mean  population  of  tlx 
State  (frorii  which  all  aborigines  are  excluded)  more  or  len  nn- 
prodtable. 

A  be.tter  opportunity  of  gauging  the  proportion  of  crime  to  the 
mean  recognised  populatbn,  during  each  of  the  ten  years,  isafftvded 
by  the  following  statement  relating  to  the  number  of  separate  chargM 
disposed  of  and  the  number  of  persons  charged,  as  here  the  aborjginei 

are  distinguished  from  the  other  criminals. 
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The  number  of  itboriginal  criminals  has  fluctuated  soninrhat 
during  the  ten  yeiirs  under  review,  but  has,  on  the  whole,  exhibited  a 
marked  tendency  to  decrease,  falling  from  771  in  1893  to  514  ia  1902. 

[)i  view  of  the  fact  that  the  recent  extension  of  settlement  Em 
probably  increased  the  number  of  nativee  brought  into  immediate 
contactH'ith  civilisation,  this  state  of  things  cannot  be  r^arded  «■ 
other  than  satisfactory. 
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The  other  totals  afford  fairly  reliable  material  for  n  compttruon 
with  the  mean  populatioa ;  the  perceDtages  are : 
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The  phenomenal  growth  of  crime  during  the  two  years,  1896 
and  181)7,  Is  strikingly  eridenceil  by  these  figures;  as  although  the 
mc^n  population  on  each  occasion  attiiined  an  annual  increase  of  more 
thiin  1)0.000  peraoris,  yet  the  number  of  criminal  charges  and  of  persons 
criniinaDy  charged  rose  in  a  still  higher  proportion.  Tt  ia  a  somewhat 
grave  reflection  on  the  moral  condition  of  the  community  that  on 
the  average  every  100  inhabitants  living  in  the  State  during  the  year 
1 8ftG  were  responsible  for  more  than  ten  criminal  charges.  And 
even  at  its  lowest,  in  1 902,  when  the  figures  were  769,  the  proportion 
appears  a  very  high  one.  The  reason,  however,  for  this  high  rate  of 
crime  is,  us  It  has  already  been  stated,  traceable  to  the  great  preponder- 
ance of  adult  males  in  tlie  constitution  of  the  population,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  any  material  c.iange  will  be  effected  in  this  respect 
so  long  as  the  State  continues  to  attract  so  large  a  number  of  ad- 
venturous immigrants.  The  later  years  certainly  show  a  gradual, 
if  only  a  slight,  improvement  under  both  headings. 

Summari/  Convictions. — Taking  next  the  Summary'  Convictions 
in  the  Magistrates'  Courts,  the  following  table  shows  the  record  for 
ea<^h  class  of  offences  during  the  decade  1893-1902 : 
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These  figures,  of  course,  require  to  be  supplemented,  first  by  th« 
convictions  following  those  oases  which  were  committed  for  trial  in 
the  superior  Courts,  and  secondly  by  the  large  number  of  cases,  mostly 
of  drunkenness,  in  which  the  pereoos  convicted  were  only  cautioned, 
or  discharged  as  first  offenders,  no  penalty  being  inflicted.  The 
cautioned  offenders  and  dischai^ged  first  offenders,  in  1 89-3.  numbered 
no  len  than  933.  and   amounted  in  1901  to  \,9\%.  e-xA   <A  -iSiMw. 
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numbers  '  drunkenness "  was  responsible  for  593  and  1,317  n<|M| 
ively.  It  must,  on  the,  other  b&nd,  be  remembered  that  the  figm  I 
include  all  crime  committed  by  aborigines,  which;  unfortaniti^  I 
was  not  in  every  case  separately  tabulated  during  those  700, « I 
omission  which  it  will  now  be  possible  to  remedy  under  die  p 
eystem  of  collecting  crime  statistics. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  lesser  forms  of  crime, »  | 
previously  generalised  under  the  heading  of  "  other  ofFences."  1 
stitute  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  cases  annually  dealt  ■ 
and  it  will,  from  the  table  now  under  review,  be  further  noticei  ikn  I 
a  very  considerable  number  of  these  offences  come  under  the  heubg 
'  drunkenness ";  whilst,  in  addition,  many  others  are,  according  ^ 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  directly  attribnuUt 
to  the  results  of  drink;  as,  for  instance,  out  of  the  7,708  "^  other  tiSts»a 
recorded  for  the  year  1902,  he  calculates  the  number  of  such  csM 
at  .3,453. 

That  the  proportions  of  femnle  criminals  and  aborigiuee  inchidd 
in  the  total  convictions  is  not  large  will  be  seen  from  the  followiig 
figures  for  the  six  years.    1897-1902. 
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IndictmKnIs  and  Informations  in  the  Superior  Courts. — These 
mainly  relate  to  the  more  serious  forms  of  crime,  as  will  be  at  oDce 
recognised  from  the  ckssificution  hereunder,  for  the  decennial  period 
of  the  convictions  resulting  from  them : 
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The  number  of  convictionB  did  not  comprise,  as  a  rule,  more  tli&n 
about  two-thirds  of  the  cases  tried,  aad  sometimes  hardly  one-half. 
The  increase  in  both  totals  was  distinctly  favourable  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  mean  population.  The  proportion  of  females  and 
aborigines  was  invariably  small.  The  largest  number  of  the  former 
tried  in  one  year  was  13,  in  1900,  out  of  a  total  of  256  cases,  and  even 
then  only  siz  were  convicted.  Of  the  latter,  the  largest  number 
tried  in  any  one  year  previous  to  1902  was  20,  in  1 896,  out  of  a  total 
of  224  cases,  and  no  lees  than  19  convictions  resulted. 

The  42  aborigines  tried  in  1902,  of  whom  33  were  convicted, 
are  mostly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  numerous  offenders  in  the 
far  North  were,  during  that  year,  committed  for  trial  for  ofl'ences 
that  in  other  years  had  beon  dealt  with  summarily. 

The  indictable  offences  against  the  person  were  most  numerous 
in  the  year  1896,  whilst  those  against  property  reached  their  high- 
water  mark  in  1897. 

PuniahmenU  Inflicted.—  With  r^ard  to  the  punishments  in- 
flicted on  summary  conviction,  the  following  table  shows  that  in 
the  large  majority  of  cases  the  imposition  of  a  fine  was  deemed 
sufficient : — 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  number  of  fines  inflicted  increased  more 
rapidly  than  did  the  population,  whilst  the  number  of  cases  uf  im- 
prisonment lagged  some  way  behind.  The  whippings  decreased, 
and  the  number  of  persons  "  bound  over  "  rose  from  17  to  105.  These 
facts  seem  to  point  to  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  magistrates  to  sub- 
stitute, wherever  poeaible,  the  more  lenient  modes  of  punishment  in 
place  of  the  harsher. 

The  manner  in  which  convictions  in  the  Superior  Courts  were 
disposed  of  during  the  past  nine  years  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures: — 
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Here  it  U  evident  thut  the  large  majority  of  casee  were  met  k 
terms  of  imprisonment,  an  were  also  a  fail'  number  by  aeutenca  l<  | 
penal  servitude.    The  Litter  mude  of  punisluneiit    was,  hovc^ 
abolUbed  by  the  passing  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  1902. 

Drunkenness. — The  number  of  chaise*  c-f  drunkeDitew,  and  A^ 
number  of  convictions  resulting  from  them,  are  butli,  it  ig  sutisfactur 
to  note  in  reviewing  the  figures  for  the  past  deuade.  not  ittcrwoD^ 
in  prijportion  to  the  increase  in  the  population. 

Tliis  improvement  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  incrcttsed  f«iiiiitiDr 
Hnd  home  influence  at  present  being  brought  about  by  the  arrival  U 
wives  and  families  from  the  ii^stern  States,  as  also  by  the  eoaoequm 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  female  and  juvenile  population  tu 
the  population  os  a  whole. 

It  will  tie  interesting  to  compare  the  figures  for  male  adulta  nnlv : 
and  this  will  in  future  be  poosibie,  as  the  newly-adopted  syatem  of 
cornpiliog  the  crime  aUitisCicu  will  render  the  necessary  particulars 
avaikble.  A  remarkable  feature  us  regards  the  offence  of  dninkennw 
is  the  enormous  increase  observable  in  the  year  1896,  which  veer  ha- 
already  been  mentioned  aa  having  provided  a  specially  bountiful 
harvest  of  crime.  In  the  subsequent  years,  1898  and  1899,  when 
the  population  became  moi'e  settled,  and  the  lieneficial  results  of  fa  milt 
life  aiiwle  themselves  more  apparent,  a  considerable  fnlling  off  one- 
more  occurred,  and  tite  convictions  for  drunkenness  diminished  from 
1842  in  1«'.)T,  to  l.l!30  in  1898,  and  to  1,595  in  1899.  Proportion- 
ately witli  the  increase  in  population  they  rose  to  1,740  in  1900,  ant 
to  2,002  in  1901,  whilst  in  1902  they  remained  fairly  stationary  at 
2.0(jG.  Their  proportion  to  the  mean  population  at  present  is,  a^ 
already  indii-;ited,  distinctly  lower  than  in  the  previous  years  of  lh<- 
deciidc.  .\niong  the  large  number  of  offences  that  are  partly  or 
wholly  due  to  intemperance,  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  comr- 
under  the  heading  "  disorderly  conduct,"  the  number  for  \d0'2  being 
1.2T2  out  of  a  total  oi  3,4^3.  "TTsing  obscene  or  indecent  language' 
was  thechnrgeinTil  ciises  during  that  year.  Next  came  "common 
asstiult,"  with  2 1  'i  cases : "  resisting  or  obstructing  the  police  "  followed 
with  153  cnsies,  whilst  the  use  of  "abusive,  insulting,  thrmtening,  or 
profane  language  '  was  responsible  for  13-5  cases.  The  totals  in  th«- 
other  classes  of  offences  attributable  to  drink  were  inconsidenible. 
but  embracefl  orimes  of  most  widely  varying  natures,  including  even 
murder. 

Lunacy  rtsulling  from  drink. — One  elaaa  of  charges  which 
accoimts  for  77  casex  attributable  to  drink,  and  which  requirei 
special  mention,  is  thut  of  "lunacy."  These  charges,  although 
magistrates  nre  called  upon  to  give  a  decision  on  them,  ^ould 
rertainlv  not  be  classified  undtf  the  head  of  'crime."  and  the  crime 
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record  would  be  naturally  reduced  if  thej'  were  excluded  fiom  the 
tables.  In  1902,  for  instance,  554  cases  of  lunacy  were  reported, 
followed  by  95  so-called  "  convictions,"  and  if  these  figures  were 
deducted  from  the  totals  a.  more  correct  statement  of  the  real 
oft'ences  agflinnt  law  and  order  would,  of  course,  be  presented. 

Charges  dealt  with  under  ihe  first  Offenders'  -lei.— This  Act, 
which  was  passed  in  1893,  provided  a  means  for  dealing  leniently 
with  offenders  who  had  not  previously  been  convicted  and  suffered 
imprisonment,  and  who,  therefore,  were  presumed  to  be  still  un- 
hardened  by  the  influences  of  criminal  life,  oe  it  was  thought  that  if 
OD  their  first  offence  they  were  spared  the  dt^radatioQ  of  prison  life, 
with  its  enforced  evil  compajiionship.  their  chance  of  turning  from 
tbe  path  of  lawlessness  would  be  considerably  enhanced.  The  pro- 
visions enacted  for  dealw^  with  cases  of  this  kind  varied  according  to 
the  ciicamstances  of  the  cose.  The  charge  might  be  ~  dismissed  on 
proof,"  a  procedure  somewhat  simitar  to  the  "cautioning"  already 
referred  to.  During  1902,  49  persons  were  so  deak  with,  mostly  on 
charges  of  larceny.  The  charge  again  might  be  '  dismissed  on  pay- 
ment of  damages  and  costs."  During  1902.  auoh  charges  numbered 
10.  five  of  them  being  cases  of  larceny.  The  person  also  might  be 
'  convicted  and  discharged  on  recognisance.'^  The  number  so  treated 
during  1902  was  17,  larceny  being  again  the  principal  charg«.  Finally, 
the  person  could  be  "  convicted  and  discharged  on  reeognisance,  aad 
subject  to  payment  of  damages  aikd  costs."  This  course,  during  1&02, 
occurred  in  15  instances,  mostJy  also  of  larceny.  The  First  Offenders 
Act,  1892,  was  r^>ealed  by  the  Criminal  Code  of  1902,  which,  how- 
0Ter,  in  its  694th  section,  embodies  proTisioits  similar  to  those  of  the 
cniginal  .\ct. 

Juvenile  CHme. — ^There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  uncertainty 
«a  to  what  should  be  regarded  as  the  age-limit  at  which  n  juvenile 
oriminal  becomes  un  adult  The  laws  of  different  countries  vary 
greatly  on  this  point,  and  it  seems  difficult  to  fix  upon  a  definite  age. 

The  Criminal  Code,  adopted  in  1902  by  our  own  legislature 
(1  &  2  Edwardi  Vtl.,  No.  14),  is  similar  to  the  Imperial  law  in  this 
respect.  It  provides  that  ohildren  under  the  age  of  seven  years  are 
not  criminally  responsible  for  any  act  or  omission.  Children  above 
this  age,  but  who  have  not  yet  attained  the  age  of  fourteen,  can  oitly 
be  held  criminally  responsible  if  it  is  proved  that  at  the  time  of  doing 
the  act,  or  making  the  omission,  they  were  capable  o(  knowing  that 
ther  should  not  have  so  offended. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  deeirableneai  of  differentiating 
in  the  method  of  dealing  with  youthful  criminals.  Here,  more  than 
sTsr,  it  is  etaential  that  the  punishment  should  be  above  b.11  tKuu^ 
correotive ;   and  it  may.  possibly,  be  a  matter  ioT  t\vtUT«  wyMfti.«».*B«& 
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on  the  part  of  the  legislator  whether  the  age-limit  with  it^ud  to  I 
juveaile  criminals  can  not  with  advantage  be  raised.  An  efipeeub  I 
salutary  method  for  auppreasing  or  dealing  with  ju'Penile  crime  m  I 
the  introduction,  into  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  of  1874, 
amended  in  1877,  1882,  and  more  particularly  in  1893,  of  ce 
clauses  providing  for  the  supervision  and  training  of  juvcoit  I 
offenders  in  educational  and  reformatory  establishments  eDtiidr  | 
distinct  from  the  prisons. 


To  obtain  a  correct  estimate  of  the  amount^of  juvenile  crime  « 
present  in  evidence  in  Western  Australia,  a  very  careful  analjai  (^ 
the  figures  available  ia  necessary.  The  police  records  contain  a  muki' 
plicity  of  charges  representing  the  whole  of  the  work  catried  out  in 
the  Courts  of  Justice  duriog  the  year.  Many  of  these  ore  only  in- 
directly or  remotely  connected  with  criminality.  First  of  all,  evny 
case  concerning  children  under  seven  years  of  age  must  be  eUminttcd 
from  the  number ;  next,  among  the  charges  relating  to  juTeniUi  u 
legally  so  defined,  there  is  one  of  "  being  neglected  children.'  It 
stands  to  reason  that  this  charge  cannot  properly  be  counted  as  crime- 
The  number  of  neglected  children  in  1901,  from  two  years  old  to  15. 
was  as  follows :  males,  under  seven,  8 ;  seven  to  thirteen,  14 : 
fourteen  and  fifteen,  5 ;  female,  under  seven,  6  ;  seven  to  thirteen. 
20 ;  fifteen.  2 ;  total,  55.  Thirdly,  it  is  evident  that  cases  re- 
lating to  aboriginal  juveniles,  ten  of  whom  were  charged  during  1901. 
ought  not  to  be  taken  together  with  those  of  white  children,  the  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  being,  as  a  rule,  so  very  different  that  the 
charges  are  scarcely,  if  ever,  comparable.  When  these  deductions  are 
made,  the  number  of  juvenile  criminals  in  Western  Australia  is  not 
large,  a  natural  consequence  perhaps  of  the  preponderance  of  aduhs 
in  the  population.  For  the  year  1901  the  charges  brought  before 
niagiatratea  were  as  follows : — 
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The  total  population  of  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
14  at  the  1901  Census  was  11,449  males,  11,350  females,  total  22,799, 
and  a  comparison  of  these  numbers  with  the  figures  representing 
juvenile  crime  for  the  same  year  bears  favourahle  testimony  to  the 
general  good  behaviour  of  the  children  of  the  State. 

RBCEtn'  ENAcnoons. 
"  The  Justices  Act,  1902,"  although  dealing  principally  with  the 
procedure  in  connection  with  the  aaministration  of  justice  in  the 
State,  coutains  same  clauses  which  constitute  certain  acts,  or  con- 
ditions of  life,  criminally  offensive. 

BvU  Fame. — One  of  these  specially  referred  to  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Police  in  his  latest  report  as  having  "worked  well," 
and  in  view  of  results  being  "  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  Statute 
Book,"  is  the  so-called  'evil  fame"  clause  (Mo.  173),  which  reads 
aa  follows :  "  When  complaint  in  writing,  on  oath,  is  made  before 
a  justice,  that  any  person  is  a  person  of  evil  fame,  and  the  com- 
plainant therefore  prays  that  the  defendant  may  be  required  to  find 
sufficient  sureties  to  be  of  good  behaviour,  such  proceedings  inav  be 
had  as  are  in  this  part  of  the  Act  mentioned." 

ffoW  SUaliTig.—The.  Police  Act  Amendment  Act,  1902,  em- 
bodies, among  others,  some  stringent  measures  with  regard  to 
gold  stealing.  The  Com  mission  er  of  Police,  however,  in  his  report 
just  referred  to.  expresses  regret  that  the  clauses  are  not  even  more 
drastic  than  they  ara  The  new  offence  created  by  the  enactment  is 
that  of  having  possession  of  gold  reasonably  suspected  of  being 
stolen,  and  being  unable  to  prove  to  the  sati^acUon  of  the  Magis- 
trate that  such  gold  was  lawfully  obtained. 

iDENTinCATION  OFCrUINALS. 
On  this  important  subject  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  Captain 
F.  A.  Hare,  has  kindly  supplied  the  following  interesting  and 
valuable  notes :  "  For  some  considerable  time  grnt  difficulty  had 
been  experienced  by  the  police  in  this  Stat«  in  establishing  the 
identity  of  criminals,  the  method  in  use  being  photography, 
mtpplemented  by  an  index  of  tattoo  marks,  nationality,  height, 
colour  of  hair,  eyes,  etc.  This,  although  fairly  aatisfactorY  in.  «»fii 
cases,  was  found  to  be  far  from  periect,  ih«  loc'il&X.'S  -m'Cb.  "^^ 


tattoo  marks  (^n  he  altered,  the  cliangee  in  personal  appeanm^ 
and  errors  in  meaeiirement  and  description,  rendering  identificalin 
a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

A  study  was  made  of  the   Bertillon  sjateni,  vrith  a  view  to  iB 
adoption,  but  the  dJHiculty  of  obtaining,  in  the  rank  of  the  poiiK   I 
force,  men  of  sufficient  skill  and  education    to  make  the  STStem  t 
SMCceas  proved  an  insuperable  obstacle. 

In  August,  190'2,  attention  iras  directed  loan  artjcle  on  "  Fingv 
Prints,  and  the  det«ctioQ  of  crinie  in  India,"  and  aa  a  result  of  this  thv 
Police  Department  obtained  cc^ies  of  the  standard  work  on  the  rab- 
ject,  "Henry's  claasificatioD  and  uses  of  finger  prints."  The  Co»- 
misstoner  of  Police  having  approved  the  adoption  of  the  ayMem  ai  it 
present  in  force  in  England,  a  commencement  was  made  in  Januai7 
last,  members  of  the  police  force  stationed  at  those  places  where  there 
is  a  gaol  being  instructed  in  the  method  of  taking  the  unpreesions. 

The  system,  iis  at  present  in  force,  is  as  follows  :  On  receipt  of  ■ 
prisoner  at  a  gaol,  his  finger  prints  are  at  once  taken  by  n  police  officv 
(at  Freniantle  Prison  iiy  the  police  photographer)  on  the  form  supplied, 
whicli  contain:'  also  ii  personal  description,  and  record  of  offence  aiJ 
sentence.  The  form  is  forwarded  to  the  Criminal  InvestigatioD 
Department,  Perth,  where  it  is  classified,  and  compared  with  the 
records  already  received,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  prisoner 
if  already  convicted  under  another  name. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  method  of  classificatioD  may  be  d 
interest :— The  impressions  are  arranged  in  two  classes,  viz..  loop 
(including  arches  and  ulnar  and  radial  loops)  and  whorls  (includiz^ 
central  ami  lateral  pockets,  twinned  loops  and  accidentals).  Com- 
binations of  these  two  chs.ses.  formed  by  taking  the  ten  diglte  in  peirt, 
provide  a  primary  elassiHcation  in  1,024  clnsses,  lliese  are  sub- 
clasnifiei!  by  the  occurrence  of  on-hes  and  ulnar  and  radial  loops  in 
the  index  and  middle  fingers  of  both  hands :  further  sub-divided  by 
counting  and  tracing  the  ridges  fas  the  elevations  between  the  lines 
on  the  fingers  are  called),  and  still  further  subdivided  by  countii^ 
the  ridges  of  the  right  little  finger.  By  this  method  classificatioa 
can  be  evtended  almost  indefinitely. 

The  forms  are  kept  between  file  boards,  and  placed  in  pigeon 
holes  numbered  in  iiccordance  with  the  system  of  classification,  which 
is  so  complete  that  n  search  through  a  collection  of  30.000  records  can 
be  made  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  great  advantages  of  Henry's  system  are:- 

1.  Simplicity  of  working. 

2.  Small  cost  of  material. 

3.  All  skilled  work  is  carried  out  at  the  Central  Office; 

4.  Rapiditv  with  which  records  are  taken 
6,  AbscJute  certainty  of  idwitifioation. 
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The  working  of  the  system  in  thie  State  ia  entirely  curried  out  by 
the  Police  Department,  which  was  the  firiit  to  initiate  a  scheme  of 
interclmnge  of  fiiiger  prints,  by  forwarding  to  the  Eastern  States 
reduced  photograpjis  of  the  inipresslons,  a  practice  which  must,  in 
course  of  time,  prove  of  the  greatest  axatHtance  in  the  identification 
of  habitual  criminals,  and  consetjuently  lend  considerable  aid  towards 
the  supprnasion  of  crime. 

The  deairalality  (if  the  general  adoption  of  this  system  of  identi- 
fication throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  was  at  once 
recognised  by  C'-aptnin  Hare,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that,  at  the 
recent  Conference,  in  Melbourne,  of  the  Police  Com  mission  era  of  the 
six  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  his  suggestion  lo  this  eftVct  was 
(avounibly  received,  and  a  uniform  scheme  for  identificalion  .ind 
classification,  to  be  used  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  was 
unanimously  agreed  upon. 

PoucB  Commissioners'  Conference. 

As  early  as  June,  1903,  a  suggestion  was  made  to  the  Covern- 
ment  by  the  local  Commissioner  of  Police  that  it  was  desirable,  it 
possible,  to  arrange  for  a  Conference  to  be  held  of  nil  the  Commissioners 
of  Police  of  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  New  Zeidnnd, 
at  an  early  date,  tor  the  pui-posc  of  bringing  Auslruliwian  pfillce 
methods  into  line,  and  I'Stabltshing.  iis  far  as  [>ossiblt'.  u  uniform 
system  of  police  work.  The  eonfurrencc  of  the  several  'ioveniments 
having  been  obtained,  the  necessary  arrangementii  were  ma<le,  and 
the  delegates  of  the  six  federated  States  met  in  Melbourne  iu 
November,  1903,  New  Zealand  being,  unfortimatcly,  unable  to  tjike 
part. 

The  results  of  this  Conference  were  of  a  most  satisfactory  nature. 
The  main  poiats  decided  upon  have  been  set  forth  in  a  report  recently 
presented  to  the  Government. 

As  regards  the  identification  of  criminals  in  the  five  other  States, 
the  work  of  taking  photographs  and  finger-prints  is,  or  will  shortly 
be,  undertaken  by  the  gaol  departments,  and  to  bring  the  syst«ni  as 
•nforced  here  into  line  with  that  followed  by  our  neighbours,  the 
Comnitsaioner  has  asked  for  authority  to  hand  over  the  work  to  the 
gaol  department.  A  proposal  as  to  the  interchange  of  police  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  members  of  the  Conference,  and  now 
only  awaits  the  authority  of  the  several  Ststte  Governments  to  l>e  at 
once  put  into  practice. 

The  proposed  interchange  will,  it  is  thought,  afford  selected 
members  of  the  force  of  each  State  an  opportunity — which  they  have 
not  hitherto  possessed— of  becoming  penonally  acquaiotad  with  the 
more  prominent  criminals  in  other  States  beside  their  own,  which 
should  be  of  the  greatest  aasiBtance  to  them  in  raoognising  new  arrivals, 
or  in  ascertaining  the  present  whereabouts  of  old  offenders  who  have 
before  been  under  their  notice.  Under  this  system  it  is  proposed  to 
mutually  oxcluiige  each  year,  lor  a  period  of  fiom  t.\ix«^  W^i^V^  l^ 
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month,  one  or  two  detectives  or  ^Aain  clothes  constables  apeculli 
selected  for  this  particular  work,  who  will,  whilst  they  are  oo  thor 
visit,  be  told  off  for  such  special  duty,  in  company  with  local  wa 
picked  for  the  purpose,  as  will  give  them  every  oj^>ortunity  of  be- 
coming thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  criminfd  society  of  the  Suu 
rial  ted- 
In  addition,  recommendations  have  been  made  by  the  ConfeicDK 
with  regard  to  the  methods  of  dealing  with  fugitive  offenders,  the 
influx  of  criminals  from  other  parts,  habitual  criminals,  etc..  etc 

Court  Sessions.  , 

An  estimate  of  the  amount  of  Criminal  and  Civil  Court  buonKi 
done  in  each  Magisterial  District  of  the  State  may  bo  formod  fnoi 
the  returns  annually  supplied  by  the  Registrar  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Magistrates,  Government  Residents,  and  Wardens  of  th* 
goldfields.  The  returns  of  the  Criminal  Courts  thus  supplied  cannot 
very  well  be  compared  with  those  furnished  by  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, us  the  manner  of  compilation  is  not  in  every  respect  the 
same.  The  following  table  givee  the  number  of  cases  dealt  with 
during  1901  in  each  of  the  Superior  Courts,  and  also  the  number 
of  convictions : — 
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The  14  offences  charged  against  aborigines  were  all  stated  to  be 
"offences  against  the  individual."  Of  the  9  charges  against  other 
coloured  races.  3  were  "against  property."  2  "against  the  indi- 
vidual." and  4  "against  the  public."  The  206  charges  againX 
white  offenders  were  made  up  as  follows: — 147  "against  pnip- 
ertv."  50  "  against  the  individual,"  and  9  "  against  the  pubbe." 
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The  Indictable  Offences  and  Commitments  in  the  Courts  of 
Petty  Sessions  throughout  the  State,  during  1901,  were  as  follows  : — 
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The  408  charges  against  whites  were  made  up  as  follows :  252 
"  against  property  ' ;  127  "  against  the  ini^idual  * ;  and  29  *  against 
the  public*  Of  the  19  charges  against  aborigines,  17  were  offences 
"against  the  individual,"  the  other  2  being  * againstjproperty.'  Of 
the  19  charges  against  other  coloured  persons,  &  were  "  against 
property,'  and  10]"against'the  individuaL"  % 

The  bulk  of  the  Criminal  charges  are  of  offences  triable  sum' 
marily  in  the  Courts  of  Petty  Seasions.  i  ;         v.viw^li. 


The  details  for  the  separate  Courts  for  the  year  1901  wan  :— 
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The  cbai^K^'  ^  ^^e  Dumber  of  13,761,  agntnat  penous  of 
European  extraction,  were  made  up  as  follows :  "  Against  the  public," 
4.199;  ■'again*  the  indiridual,  970;  "  agahut  property,"  1,232; 
'  drunkenneM,"  3^20;  "oilier  offences,"  +,0*0.  Thoee  eotKerning 
aborigines  compriBed  112  "against  the  public";  47  "against  the 
individual";  166  "  against  property"  ;  54  charges  (^  drnnkennees,  and 
o6  other  offences ;  nuiking  a  total  of  425  charges.  The  balauce  of 
C30  cases  tried,  those  in  which  other  coloured  persons  were  charged, 
comprised  137  "aguinut  the  public";  S5  * agninst  the  individual"; 
48  'against  property ';■  JO  chaiges  of  dninkeimess.  and  339  other 
charges. 

A  true  comparison  of  the  proportion  of  crime  occurring  in;the 
various  Magisterial  Districts  can,  of  course,  only  be  made  uu  a  pt^- 
latioD  basis.  First  of  all,  then,  the  offences  charged  against  aborigines 
must  be  omitted.  Further,  it  is  evident  that  the  offences  disposed  of 
in  the  Superior  Courts,  as  given  in  the  present  returns,  cannot  be 
used,  since  the  places  of  trial  for  these  are,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cases,  not  in  the  districts  where  the  offences  have  been  committed. 
The  number  of  cases  tried  does  not  really  afford  a  true  index  <A  the 
actual  amount  of  crime  committe<l,  but  rather  perhaps  discloses  the 
degree  of  activity  displayed  by  the  police  in  a  special  district,  and  it  is 
consequently,  therefore,  not  the  most  suitable  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison. Probably  the  nearest  approach  to  reliable  figures  for  the 
distribution  of  crime  in  the  various  portions  of  the  State  may  be 
made  by  taking  jointly  the  commitments  for  trial  on  charges  of 
indictable  offences,  und  the  convictions  on  charges  of  offences 
triable  summarily,  there  being,  presumably,  in  connection  with 
cases  coming  under  both  these  headings,  a  sufficient  amount  of 
evidence  as  a  rule  to  warrant  the  assumption  of  guilt.  These  figures, 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  offences,  charged  against  all  persons 
except  aborigines,  have  been  used  in  the  following  table  for  the  year 
]  'JOI,  the  population  given  for  each  Magisterial  District  being  that  in 
the  district  at  the  time  of  the  Census  then  taken. 

The  percentages  for  the  various  districts  present  features  of  the 
greatest  interest.  Deductions  must,  however,  be  made  with  the 
utmost  caution.  The  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  each  district  incbrtdually  is  carried  out  must  be 
Ixirne  in  mind.  The  indirtdual  conceptions  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
dealing  with  offences  vary  greatly  in  different  MagiaCr&tes,  some  art 
with  great  wverity,  others  wi^  leniency ;  the  degree  of  ability  and 
knowledge  as  to  the  proper  interpretation  and  intencnn  of  the  law 
varies  also  considerably  m  different  indrridnale.  These  factors 
must  necessariK-  influence  the  resiiks  of  the  year's  Court  SesBions 
to  a  Tery  great  extent,  and  mtac  naturally,  m  ntsny  hutaaces,  haTe 
a  direct  b«sring  on  the  Criminal  8tatiBCic«  of  the  district.  Further- 
more, it   would   be  unwise  to   attach   much   itnportatica  ta   x\m 
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perceatages  for  districts  vhere  the  population  is  but  acanty,  as  there 
the  factor  of  chance  is  not  always  sufficiently  neuttaliaed  by  lai^a 
numbers.  But  nmking  due  allowance  for  these  facta,  certain 
features  ore,  neTertheless,  so  prominent  in  the  figures  of  the  kst 
colunm  of  the  above  table,  that  their  importance  cannot  woU  be 
reasonably  denied. 
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One  cannot  help  but  notice  chat,  with  unfailing  regularit;, 
the  percentages  in  the  agricultural  districts  ore  particularly 
low,  whilst  those  in  the  more  populous  towns  ore,  on  the 
contrary,  high.  In  the  Northern  districts  Che  proportions  are 
also  high,  possibly  owing,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  presence 
in  most  of  the  Northern  porta  of  a  conaidBrable  admixture  of 
persons  of  c<doured  race  among  the  population  The  percenUges 
in  the  Soudiem  coastal  districts  are,  at  any  rate,  in  most  cases  decidedly 
lower.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  in  diatricCs  where  there  has  been 
during  the  year  a  iteeex  degree  of  industrial  progress,  the  percentages 
are  mostly  low.  Tliifl  is  particularly  noticeable  in  comparing  die 
figures  for  rarious  goldfields.     I%oee  for  the  £ast  Coolgsnh'e  district 
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certainly  appear  to  form  an  exception  to  all  the  rules  just  obeerrecl. 
It  must,  however,  not  be  foi^gottea  that  a  large  number  of  the  offenders  ' 
convicted  in  the  Eastern  Goldftelds  districts  are  committed  to  Pre- 
mantle  prison.  On  being  released,  many  of  them  are  without  the 
means  to  travel  far,  and  naturally  dock  to  the  near  capital,  where 
they  help  to  swell  the  percentage  of  criminally  disposed  persons. 

Examinations  of  lunatics,  as  recorded  in  the  various  Courts 
during  1901,  numbered  238,  Perth  accounting  for  75  of  these ; 
Kalgoorlie  for  28;  Fremantle  for  25;  Albany  for  12 ;  Boulder  for 
11 ;  and  Geraldton  for  11. 

Coroners'  Inquests,  according  to  the  returns,  were  held  on  270 
males  and  37  females,  whilst  38  lire  inquests  were  held  resulting  in 
(>  verdicts  of  arson,  and  19  open  verdicts,  the  remaining  13  fires 
being  traced  to  accidents.  In  connection  with  the  Coroners'  Inquests 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  death  registers  in  the  Registrar  General's 
ofBce  for  the  year  1 901  only  account  for  215  of  the  male  and  31  of  the 
female  deaths,  consequently,  through  the  neglect  of  the  persons 
legally  responsible  for  their  registration,  the  deaths  of  25  malee  and 
6  females  still  remain  unnotified  and  unregistered.  The  majority  of 
the  deaths  were  traced  to  accidents,  no  less  than  21  males  and  2 
females  having  died  from  railway  accidents  alone,  and  24  males 
and  3  females  from  drowning.  Thirty-seven  males  and  6  females 
were  recorded  as  having  committed  suicide. 

The  returns  of  civil  cases  furnished  by  the  various  courts  will  be 
hereafter    dealt  with    in    conjunction    with    the   Supreme   Court 

business. 

Strength  of  toucs  Force. 

With  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  police  force  employed  in  the 
State  on  the  30th  June,  1903,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  furnishes 
the  following  figures ;  The  total  force  numbered  OOO  men,  including 
seven  inspectors ;  seven  sub-inspectors  :  36  sergeants ;  27  corporals  : 
1.31  mounted  constables ;  256  foot  constables  ;  28  water  police,  and 
1 6  detectives.  Horses  were  in  use  to  the  number  of  305.  The  metnv 
politan  police  force  alone,  exclusive  of  suburbs,  numbered  109.  On 
I  ht  30th  .Tun^  1902.  the  total  force  numbered  512.  and  519  on  the 
;iOth  .Tnne.  1901. 

Gaois  and  Prisoners. 
There  were,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1902,  eleven  proclaimed 
prisons  in  Western  Australia,  of  which  the  old  Imperial  prison  at 
Fremantle  is  the  principal  one  and  the  one  nminly  used,  and  in 
addition  to  them,  not  including  police  lock-ups,  twelve  police  gaols. 
The  native  prison  at  Rottnest  also  continued  still  in  use,  although 
its  abolition  had  some  time  previously  been  decided  upon.    Benot^ 
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Frem&ntle,  the  other  ten  proclaimed  prisons  are  situated  ti 
Albany,  Broome,  Bunbury,  Busselton,  Carnarvon,  GfvaldtoD,  Ne*- 
caatle,  Roeboume,  Wyndham,  and  York.  The  police  gaola  are  tt 
BridgetOTn,  Collie,  Coolgardie,  Cue,  Derby,  Kalgoorlie,  Marble  Ar. 
Meniies,  Mt.  Malcohn,  ML  Morgans,  Perth,  and  Southern  Cnm. 
Until  September,  1902,  Derby  poseeosed  a  proclaimed  prison :  tht 
building,  liowever,  having  become  too  dilapidated  for  this  purpcee. 
was  closed  at  the  end  of  that  month,  and  the  prisoners  were  dividf^ 
between  the  Broome  and  Roebourne  gaoI§.  Since  then,  a  police  jpi>l 
has  been  proclaimed  there  in  its  place.  There  is,  taking  the  prisons 
and  police  gaols  jointly,  nnd  including  Rottnest  as  a  priaon.  accumuii> 
dation  for  1,078  prisonera,  the  maximum  number  of  prisoners  ivr 
whom  .iccommodation  is  providud  in  the  prisons  being  951,  ami 
in  the  police  gaols  127.  Cells  intended  for  one  prisoner  only  are  pM- 
vided  in  the  prisons  to  the  number  of  330,  and  in  the  police  gaob  to 
the  number  of  24.  The  Fremantle  prison  alone  has  983  cells  for 
single  prisoner)^,  exclusive  of  punishment  cells.  In  addition  to  thnr. 
it  has  89  double  cells,  and  an  infirmary  capable  of  aocommodalini 
20  persons. 

In  the  figures  relating  to  the  criminal  population  for  190*2.  .ill 
prisoners  confined  in  the  prisons  and  police  gaols  liare  been  included, 
as  also  thriKe  in  the  Boulder  lock-up.  During  the  yean  pr«vinu«  t<'i 
I'JOO,  the  R'lttnfst  prisoncru  were  not  included  in  tne  tigtiif^ 
published  \<y  the  Inspector  of  Prisons,  as  tlie  Rottnest  Native  Pris'ii 
was  not  then  under  tluit  officer's  supervision.  The  totals,  however. 
are  nut  miiteriiilly  affected  by  this  omission,  as  the  Rottnest  quota 
forme<l  hut  ii  snmll  proportion  of  tlit;  total  priwm  population. 

Thcnumbcrof  prirtoners'if  theStatPonthcSlst  Decemher.  IWi. 
was  5^5.  Its  increase  during  the  preceding  decade  has  certainly  mri 
proportionately  kept  |)acc  with  that  of  the  population,  for  while  tlir 
latter  shows  a  considerably  more  than  three-fold  increase,  the  nuniWr 
of  commitments  to  prison  only  rose  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  fiv#, 
viK..  from  l,-lo5  in  1893  to  .■),i75  in  11102.  Strangely,  the  sentonce^ 
of  "  one  year  or  more  do  not  show  any  consistent  change  in  eitlier 
direction,  the  tluctiuitionn  alternating  upwards  and  downwards,  hnt 
never  deviating  far  from  a  omstant  iiveriige.  The  number  of  '  five 
years''  or  more  sentences  from  IH  in  1S93,  rose  to  41  in  1897,  fell 
as  low  as  7  in  !8!)y,  iind  finally  rose  t^  26  in  1902.  That  of  one 
year  and  under  five  veiirs,  from  liW  in  1S9.1.  rose  to  257  in  1H97.  fdl 
to  143  in  1889.  rose" again  to  20C  ui  1001.  and  fell  once  more  to  lt>ll 
in  1002.  On  the  other  hand  a  regular  increase  took  place  in  the 
sentences  of  three  months  and  under  one  year,  which  from 
194  in  isn.t.  rose  to  f.05  in  ISflS,  then  fell  to  .190  in  IW?. 
after  which  the  figures  ftuetuated.  amounting  finally  to  464  in 
1902.  Similarly  the  sentencns  of  lew  than  three  months  inereafrd 
from  9.'J8  in  lft'i.1.  to  1.6.'>9  in  1897.  then  fell  to  1.169  in  1898.  reached 
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a  total  of  -2,141  in  1901,  und  fell  again  to  1,797  in  1902.  The  536 
priBoners  in  cualody  on  the  .'(lat  December,  1902,  cuniprised  492 
prisoners  under  8entence,  of  whom  1 7  were  females,  whilst  among  the 
remaining  475  nuiies  there  were  no  less  than  122  aborigines.  A  con- 
siderable niimbpf  of  these  were  completing  sentences  of  penal  servitude, 
the  number,  at  the  end  of  1 902,  being  95,  of  whom  76  were  of  Kuropean 
extraction,  1!)  of  them  having  oi-iginally  Iwen  "Imperial  Convicta." 
The  number  of  penal  servitude  priaunnrs  is,  of  course,  now  rapidly 
diminishing.  Fifty  of  them,  at  the  date  mentioned,  were  employed 
on  various  public  works,  chiefly  at  Fremanlle  ;  2G  were  ticket-of-leave 
hoktera  in  private  employ,  and  IS  were  conditional  release  holders. 
During  1902,  seven  certificates  of  freedom,  two  conditional  releases, 
and  one  certificate  of  remission  of  senCem-e  were  issued  to  men 
undergoing  this  form  of  punishment,  the  latter  being,  as  already 
stated,  no  longer  included  in  the  sentences  now  passed. 

Of  the  3,475  commitments  during  1902,  only  2,447  were  com- 
mitments of  prisoners  under  sentence,  the  balance  consisting  of  25 
debtors  and  1 .003  persons  detained  for  safe  custody  or  want  of  security. 
Fremaiitle  alone  received  1,550  of  the  total  number  of  .'1,475,  203  of 
whom  were  females,  whilst  1,211  only  of  the  1,550  were  prisoners 
under  sentence.  Out  of  the  2,447  commitments  under  sentence, 
in  all  the  prisons,  2fi5  were  aborigines,  eight  of  whom  were  females. 
The  total  number  of  females  of  all  races  c<mimitted  was  28C.  Out  of 
the  whole  number  of  sentenced  prisoners.  31  only  wei-e  under  17 
years  nf  ;ige.  29  of  them  being  malea. 

The  total  number  of  those  in  confinement,  during  the  year  1 902, 
who  were  released  on  the  expiration  of  their  sentence  numbered  2.095. 
whilst  those  who  received  remission  numbered  2(i0.  One  prisoner 
died  while  undergoing  his  sentence,  one  was  executed,  and  seven 
sentenced  prisoners  escaped.  Two  hundred  and  forty-three  sen- 
tenced prisoners  were,  during  the  same  period,  transferred  to  other 
prisons  or  institutions.  The  releases  on  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  sentence,  although  no  douht  accounting  for  the  bulk  of  the 
discharges,  were  probably  not  (fuite  so  numerous  as  the  figures 
seem  to  indicate,  it  being  evident  from  the  returns  that  in  many 
instances  the  statement  "  remission  '  has  been  inadvertently  ijmitte<l. 

The  2,447  commitments  of  prisoners  under  Bentenie  represented 
1,867  distinct  prisoners.  1,721  of  whom  were  males,  and  1411  females. 
The  younge.st  member  c)f  this  number  was  a  f'ingulese  l«iy.  twelve 
years  old.  Next  came  an  al>original  boy  of  1,1.  then  another 
aboriginal  of  14,  three  boys  of  15,  nineteen  boys  of  Hi,  and  two  girls 
of  Hi,  making  in  all  ii  total  ()f  twenty-seven  children  under  the  age 
of  17.  As  it  has  nlready  been  shown  that  the  commitments  of 
these  numbered  .11,  it  will  be  seen  that  some  of  them  were 
committed  to  gnol  more  than  once  during  the  year.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  children  of  so  tender  an  age  coiild  not  rather, 
perhaps,  have  conveniently  fonnd  a  more  suitable  nsyhim  in  a 
reformatory.  es[>ecially  as  their  number  is  fortunatelv  ».*  n^  'wo.V 


small.    The  following  table  gives  a  list,  distioguishiiig  age  and  ats, 
of  the  total  number  of  distinct  prisoners  confiited  duriog  1902 : — 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  aboriginal  offenders  was  Ins 
than  one-siiEth  of  the  total  number,  and,  excluding  the  aborigine, 
that  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  offenders  was  as  31  to  2. 

llie  1,840  offenders  who  had  either  reached,  or  passed,  the  age 
of  17,  consisted  of  23  aged  1 7  years.  46  of  the  age  of  18  jenre,  40  of 
19  years,  58  of  20  yeiirs,  22,1  between  the  ages  of  21  and  25  vears. 
382  between  25  and  30  years,  278  between  30  and  35  jean. 
220  between  35  and  40  years,  182  between  40  and  45  years.  106 
between  45  and  50  years,  84  between  50  and  55  years,  45  between 
55  and  00  years,  3»  between  tiO  and  65  years,  33  between  65  and  70 
years,  13  between  70  and  75  years.  5  between  7.")  and  80  vejirw,  3 
between  80  .-tnd  85  years,  and  one  between  H5  und  ilO  yearw'-  whilst 
the  ages  of  00  priwjners  were  not  stated.  There  were  altogether  194 
prisoners  who  had  not  yet  attained  the  recognised  adult  age.  The 
prisoners  between  the  ages  of  25  and  30  years  were  more  niimerou." 
than  in  nny  other  age  group,  and  although  it  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  that  the  same  age  group  at  the  time  of  the  Census  was  the  population 
group  most  numerously  represented,  and  was  probably  equally  so 
during  the  year  now  under  review,  still  the  proportion  to  the  other 
age  groups  in  the  case  of  the  criminals  was  a  much  higher  one  than 
it  was  in  the  case  of  the  population.  For  taking,  as  a  fair  basis  of  com- 
parison, the  ages  between  17  und  50  years,  we  find  that  the  prisoners 
iietween  those  ages  numbered  1 .558.  and  the  population  at  the  Census 
under  the  same  grouping  whs  110,857,  whilst  the  population  between 
tlie  ages  of  25  and  30  numbered  24,499.  Tlie  382  prisoners  between 
the  iiges  of  25  and  30,  therefore,  obviously  formed  a  decidedly  larger 
ratio,  a^;  compared  with  the  17-50  portion  of  the  criminal  popula- 
tion, than  did  the  24.4110  persons  between  25  and  30  amongst  the 
corresponding  section  of  the  Census  population. 

Three  prisoners  were  over  80  years  of  age,  and  when  it  is  wen 
that  two  of  these  were  each  comniitt«d  more  than  once  during  the 
year,  it  may  not  inappropriately  be  asked  whether  these  men  could 
not  more  suitably  perhaps  find  a  place  in  some  charitable  institution, 
rather  than  in  a  prison,  they  being  probably  no  longer  entirely  aocouot- 
able  for  their  actions. 
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If  the  ability  to  read  and  write  may  be  taken  aa  a  fair  standard 
of  education,  this  standard  cannot  be  said  to  be  low  among  Western 
Australian  prisoners,  for  only  444  males  and  22  females  were  shown 
to  be  illiterate,  and  of  these  242  males  and  six  females  were  alwrigines, 
whilst  eight  females  were  half-castes,  and  the  bulk  of  the  remaining 
males  Asiatics. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  number  of  prisoners  born  in  Western 
Australia,  after  subtracting  the  aborigines,  is  relatively  small.  In 
making  deductions,  however,  from  the  totals,  here,  as  in  other  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  prisoners,  it  Is  unwise  to  place  too  great  a 
reliance  on  their  correctness,  there  being,  of  course,  almost  unlimited 
scope  for  wilful  as  well  as  unintentional  misstatement  of  the  facts  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoner  when  <]uestiiined.  On  the  other  hand,  except 
in  those  cases  where  special  reasons  exist  for  frequent  misstatements 
of  a  particular  kind  l>eing  made,  the  figures  may,  as  a  rule,  be  ucepted 
as  giving  a  fairly  accurate  view  of  the  facts,  especially  where  the  num- 
bers dealt  with  are  large.  Whether  the  very  large  proportioTi  of 
female  prisoners  shown  as  being  of  Western  Australian  birth,  as  com- 
pared with  the  locally-born  males,  is  traceable  to  some  such  cause  as 
above  indicated,  must,  of  course,  remain  a  matter  for  speculation  ; 
but  it  certainly  seems  remarkable  that  of  the  GO!  male  Australians 
only  85  were  West  Australians,  whilst  among  72  Australian -bom 
women  no  Jess  than  32  were  found  to  be  natives  of  our  own  State. 
"The  following  is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  principal  nationalities 
represented  among  the  prison  population  during  1002  : — 
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From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  Victoria  botda  the  lUKnn- 
able  distinction  of  having  supplied  the  largest  number  of  priaoiun. 
which,  however,  is  at  once  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  at  the  Cenna 
she  WAS  found  to  be  much  more  numeroualy  represented  among  tlw 
adult  population  than  any  <rther  State  or  country.  Kngland.  wiik 
which  Wales  is  included,  ranks  second,  with  291  prisoners.  IreUnd 
contributed  1 89,  and  Scotland  100,  making  the  total  from  the  Unitai 
Kingdom  580.  When  it  is  recognised  that  a  vor>-  considerable  pn> 
portion  of  tliese  were  men  over  50  years  of  age,  it  will  be  readily  under 
stood  that  many  of  them  belong  to  that  class  which  cannot,  un- 
fortunately, lie  considered  as  consisting  of  legitimate  emigrants.  .\f 
regards  the  remaining  prisoners,  the  majority  was  contributed  bv  tb* 
other  States  of  Australia. 


.\  considerable  number  of  the  prisoners  are  old  habitual  ofTenden. 
and  soiue  have  been  in  giiol  more  often  than  con  be  rnadily  ascertained 
In  iyO-2,  one  woman,  it  was  stated,  had  no  less  than  123  previous  con- 
victions. Of  the  males.  1,090  were  convicted  for  the  first  time,  and 
of  the  females  4(3,  leaving  a  balance  of  G.'ll  males  and  100  females  whi> 
liitd  been  convicted  more  tlian  once.  The  following  table  shows  tbr 
totui  number  of  distinct  prisoners  committed  under  sentence  during 
190:2,  classified  according  to  age  groups,  and  also  to  the  total  number 
of  their  convictions  during  the  year: — 
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As  ri'gards  tlic  allcgwi  religion  of  (he  prisoners,  it  is  not  easy  t" 
olitiiin  unvthinc  like  u  reliiible  esiimiite  of  the  real  number  actually 
bi'longinK  t"  any  religi"u.s  denomination.  The  statement*  made  bv 
prisiiTier^  in  this  resficct  are,  ns  a  rule,  less  truthful,  if  posaiUe.  than 
any  otlipr.  The  fact  that  only  two  religions— Church  of  England 
nnil  Church  of  Rome — are  officially  minislei'ed  to  in  the  prisons,  no 
dnul)t  affects  the  nature  of  the  prisoners'  answers,  especially  when 
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influenoed  by  that  natural  tendency  to  evasion,  which  may  be  aseumed 
pre-eminently  to  exist  among  criminals.    The  figures  are  ae  follows :— 
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Under  the  heading  "  others "  are  included  the  greater  number 
of  the  aborigines,  who  are  usually  stated  to  be  "  Pagans."  It  would 
appear,  as  might  naturally  be  expect«d  from  the  composition  of  the 
population,  that  the  Protestant  denomination,  when  its  various  sects 
are  nil  taken  together,  is  the  most  largely  represented,  but  the  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  is  strangely  close  behind.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Census  figures  place  the  number  of  adherents  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  Western  Australia  at  less  than  one-fourtb  of  the  popu- 
lation, there  is  reason  to  suspect  that,  owing  to  the  causes  already 
indicated,  the  figures  with  regard  to  this  section  of  the  prisoners  are 
not  altogether  reliable. 


It  has  been  remarked  by  most  writers  on  criminology  that 
want  of  technical  training  is  one  of  the  principal  concomilanta.  if 
not  perhaps  one  of  the  direct  causes  of  crime.  This  opinion  is 
borne  out  by  the  figures  relating  to  prisoners  in  Western  Australia. 
For  not  only  were  199  male  and  115  female  prisoners  during  1902 
recorded  as  l)etng  without  definite  occupation,  but  no  less  than  760 
of  the  men  committed  to  gaol  were  described  as  "  labourers."  and 
24  of  the  women  as  "servants,"  which  means,  it  may  be  safely 
assumed,  that  the  majority  were  unskilled  in  any  specific  trade.  Far 
too  well  represented  also  were  those  trades  and  occupations  which 
tend  themselves  readily  to  evasion  of  the  severer  tests  of  technical 
training,  and  in  which  conBe<[uently  the  supply  is  often  much  in  cxces.s 
of  the  demand.  There  were,  for  instance,  27  "  clerks,"  .'i.l  "  cooks." 
and  fi6  "minors,"  whilst  no  lesf;  than  17,'i  offenders  were  "sailors 
or  seamen, "  who  are,  properly  speaking,  men  who  can  linrdly  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  settled  population  of  the  State,  and  who 
were  only  for  the  most  part  guilty  of  the  minor  ofTences  of  drunken- 
ness, disordcrlincss,  or  disobedience.  Among  the  other  more  largelv 
represented  trades  were:  carpenters,  joiners,  and  cabinet  makers. 
43;  bakers,  16;  bookmakers,  l-'j;  firemen  and  stokers.  20 :  a.Q<d 
painters,  20.  i  ,:   ...i  .vi^n j'^lc 


A  classification  of  the  offeocee  and  sentenoes  ia,  of  c 
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The  "  miscellaneous  "  offences  were  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
cases  of  "disorderly  conduct,"  which  included  313  males  and  63 
females;  "  vagrancy,"  139  males  and  67  females;  "breaches  of  rail- 
way By-laws."  64  males ;  "  abuaiYe,  threatening,  obscene,  or  profane 
language,"  52  males  and  12  females;  "being  idle  and  disorderly,' 
&4  males  and  9  females ;  "  disobedience  on  board  ships,"  77  males ; 
being  "stowaways,'  51  males;  being  "rogues  and  vagabonds,"  30 
males  and  6  females,  etc.  Closel}'  connected  with  several  of  the 
foregoing  classes  is  "drunkenness,"  which,  us  the  cause  also  of  so 
many  more  serious  offences,  has  been  classified  separately.  To 
■  drunkenness "  were  due  no  less  than  319  commitments  of  male,  and 
95  of  female  offenders.  The  second  class  in  numbers,  so  far  as  male 
offenders  are  concerned,  is  that  relating  to  offences  against  property, 
accounting  for  no  less  than  588  commitments  of  male  prisoners.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  female  offenders  in  this  class  only  numbered 
19,  or  one-fifteenth  of  the  total  number  of  females  committed.  This 
fact,  of  course,  is  in  consonance  with  the  general  character  of  female 
crime,  which,  in  the  main,  is  far  less  aggressive  than  it  is  in  the  cose  of 
mates,  the  latter  statement  being  confirmed  by  the  number  of  offences 
against  the  person,  where  the  males  numbered  177,  or  nearly  one- 
twelfth  of  the  male  total,  whilst  only  one  female  was  so  committed 
out  of  a  total  of  286. 

The  punishments  inflicted  for  these  several  offences  vary  from 
imprisonment  for  less  than  three  days,  to  imprisonment  for  life,  or 
even  the  sentence  of  death.  The  lightest  form  of  imprisonment  is  that 
for  n  short  period  only,  and  without  "  hard  labour ;"  but  the 
majority  of  sentences  are  for  "  imprisonment  with  hard  labour."  ITie 
longer  sentences,  as  late  as  1902,  took  the  form  of  "penal  servitude," 
under  which  form  part  of  the  sentence  might  be  sei-ved  outside  the 
prison,  the  prisoner  still  remaining  under  poNc-e  supervision.  As 
already  stated,  however,  this  form  of  punishment  is  now  abolished. 

It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  lay  down  fixed  laws  for  the  infliction 
of  certain  sentences  for  certain  offences,  an  the  gravity  of  eflch  tiffence 
BO  often  depends  on  the  attendant  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  will 
be  seen,  for  instance,  that  the  offence  of  larceny,  or  attempted  larceny, 
was  in  some  cases  punished  with  imprisonment  for  less  than  three 
days,  and  in  others  with  several  years,  in  one  case  a  sentence  of  no  less 
than  five  years  being  inflicted.  If  the  attendant  circumstances  in 
these  cases  were  to  be  closely  investigated,  they  would,  it  is  to  be 
concluded,  prove  these  widely  varying  differences  not  to  be  attribut- 
able to  mere  caprice  on  the  part  of  magistrates,  but  to  the  actual 
wilfulness  and  gravity  of  the  offence  committed. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  as  before  remarked,  the  (fences  met  by 
iairly  nhort  periods  of  imprisonment  form  a  larff^  firji^j^|T^'yv,n\^GA 
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whole,  there  being  no  less  than  643  commitments  of  male,  and  91  d 
female  offenders,  for  perioda  ranging  fronf  one  week  to  one  mmitli; 
Sll  male  and  66  female  offenders  with  sentences  from  one  montb  a 
three  months ;  200  males  and  35  females  with  sentences  from  thm 
months  to  six  months;  and  315  male  nnd  14  female  offenden  «!>•> 
were  imprisoned  for  less  than  one  year  but  not  less  than  ai 
months. 


It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  painful  reRectiou.  when  the  j>outhfiil  ages  ri 
Borne  of  the  priuoners  are  considered,  that  children  of  twelve,  thirteen 

or  fourteen  years,  whose  sentences  do  not  brinff  them  under  th° 
provisions  of  "The  Industrial  .Schools  Act,"  should  be  ezpn«ed.  fur 
periods  ranging  from  one  week  to  one  year,  to  the  contaminating 
influences  of  actual  prison  life. 


Tlie  commitments,  during  1902,  to  sentences  of  penal  servitttdr 
only  numbered  Ifl,  of  which  Ifi  were  for  ofTences  against  the  person- 
Of  the  latter,  seven  were  cases  of  murder,  and  four  of  these  weft 
followed  by  "  life  '  sentences.  The  number  of  commitmentii  to  im- 
prisonment without  hard  la^iour  included  09  males  and  !)3  females. 
Of  the  female  portion  ofi  were  committed  for  '  dnmkennesR,"  and  K> 
for  "  disorderly  conduct."  Of  the  male  prisoners,  18  were  coninjttcd 
for  "drunkenness."  and  the  remainder  for  vnrions  other  minor 
iiffenccs.  their  sentences  ranging  from  under  three  days,  to  thov 
of  sis  months  and  under  one  year. 


Compjiring  the  nationalities  with  the  nature  of  the  offences  com- 
mitted, it  niiiy  be  remarked  that  of  the  ,119  cases  of  dnmkenne^ 
amouK  maliM.  no  less  than  174.  or  rather  more  than  half,  were  those 
of  men  born  in  the  f^nited  Kingdom,  fio  being  of  English  or  Wekh 
birth,  42  of  Scotch,  and  G"  of  rrisb.  Tliis  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
which  has  ulre.idy  been  dwelt  on.  vIe.,  that  many  of  these  offenders 
are  old  habitl^1l  guol  birds,  whose  lives  were  early  wrecked  by  crime, 
and  whose  sulH!e(|Uent  career  of  idleness  and  uselessness  is  only  mariied 
by  discharges  from  gnol  and  the  accompanying  celebration  of  their 
release,  which  usually  leads  to  a  speedy  renewal  of  their  career  of 
punishment. 

(Jlani'ing  through  the  nationalities  of  offenders,  and  noting  the 
respective  lengllis  of  iheir  sentencej:.  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
majority  of  the  sentences  of  one  yeiir  and  under  two  years  were  monopu- 
lised  by  the  aborigines,  iis  no  less  than  7fi  of  the  Ilfi  offenders  thus 
punished  were  ntitives.  The  chtisc  of  this  Ls  pr()l«ibly  to  Ije  found 
in  the  now  well -established  knowledge  that  short  sentences  of  ini- 
pris(>niueiit  have  no  terror  for  the  abon'ginal  native. 
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The  following  is  a  etatement  relating  to  the  reported  conjugal 
condition  of  prisoners  committed  under  sentence  during  the  last  five 
years: — 
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thoM  fOiioatn  vhD  mn  itatsd  U>  bi  muTltd  *t  thi  Unu  cd  ecm- 
ailtment :  tU  oUien  m  cbuMd  h  ilnile. 

It  is  once  again  evident  that  these  figures  cannot  be  taken  as 
loHy  reliable.  The  prisoner's  own  testimony  has  to  be  accepted 
:h  regard  to  his  condition,  and  in  addition,  the  "  single  "  class  must 
rily  include  the  majority  of  the  aborigines.  From  the  above 
figures  it  would  seem  as  if  but  a  small  minority  of  the  male  prisoners 
hiid  experienced  the  refining  influence  of  feminine  companionship ; 
uhilfit  the  women,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  appear  to  have  pn>fit«d 
by  the  relationship,  the  married  female  prisoners  far  exceeding  the 
single.  Tiiis,  of  course,  is  likely  enough  to  be  the  case  in  a  country 
where  males  are  so  very  much  more  plentiful  than  females  :  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  at  present  any  instructive  inferences  can  be  drawn 
from  the  fact. 

Manai/em^nt  of  Prhims. — The  Inspector  of  Priaona,  whose 
designation  has  recentl}'  been  changed  to  that  of  C/omptroller 
(ienerat  of  Prisons,  has  the  control  of  all  the  proclaimed  prisons 
in  Western   Australia. 

Tlie  expenditure  of  the  Prison  Department  dunng  1902  was 
£J5.2ft3,  exclusive  of  the  expenditure  on  the  Rottneat  Kstablish- 
inent,  which  was  under  the  supervision  of  its  own  special  Super- 
intendent. The  earnings  of  the  prisoners,  so  far  as  recorded  during 
1003.  were  estimated  at  £10,()G0,  of  which  sum  the  Fremantle 
Prison  contribiited  £5.R2.'t.  A  large  portion  of  this  amount  was 
expended  upon  the  domestic  services  of  the  gaols,  and  another 
large  part  is  represented  by  labour  employed  on  additions, 
improvements,  and  repairs  to  gaol  buildings,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  boots,  clotliing,  furniture,  tools,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the 
prisoners.  With  regai^  to  the  expenditure  of  the  Department, 
the  establishment,  in  connection  with  Fremantle  Gaol,  of  an  ex- 
perimental out-xtution  at  Hamel  to  provide  beneficial  emplo}'nieni 
for  first  offenders  under  short  sentences,  and  prisoners  nearing 
the  end  of  their  terms  of  imprisonment,  wm  a  factor  responsible  for, 
a  Urge  part  of  the  increase  as  compared  with  the  ^tevva^u  NtM&u - 
when  the  expenditure  only  amounted  to  £53AS*.  v.vnj^^ii. 


Discipline  in  the  prisons  is  maintained  by  sentences  of  solitary 
oonfinement,  restriction  ol  diet,  and  occnsionatly,  if  necessity  arises, 
by  floggings.  The  totAl  number  of  floggings  for  offences  couimitt«d 
during  imprisonment,  in  the  year  1902,  was  six. 

On  the  4th  January,  1904.  Rottneat  Prison  was  declared  a 
gaol  under  the  Prisons  Act.  190.S,  and  thus  brought  under  the 
control  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  Prisons. 


Supreme  Court  Business. — An  eBtimat«  of  the  tranBaetions  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Western  Australia,  during  the  years  1900  and  1901,  may  be  made 
from  the  following  statement : — 
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2<).266 

21.8« 

23.298 

..     '    .14.632 

Biu«  or  SiLB 

Number  registered  and  unonnt 

673 

722.837 

671  :  849.387 

33 

36.36!l 

66 

67,496 

Ik  Ditobce  .. 

riage       

1» 

1« 

' 

Decrees  far  DisBoliition  -.1  Mar- 

riage        

16 

12 

necroea  for  Judicial  Separation, 

etf 

3 

a 

OmtFANIEB      .. 

44 

363',320 

f' 

357.927 

fOftman    Oompanim 

Number  Registered         .,         .. 

73 

62 

N««P*PEM 

Number  RecistereH 

43 

4S 

anuimoNe 

Namber  Issued 

33 

16 

Supreme  CoutI  Busijmm— continut 

KKI. 

1 

IBOl. 

So.       ln.n«nt.|     No. 

Ammmt. 

UUON       I.Air      AND 

Euunr 

Section  7     .. 

In  Chaubirs 

Atfidavito  filed       V.                   '.'. 

llANEKaPTCi  Act  Amesduent 

AiTt,  1898. 
Number  o(  Campositioiis 
Number  ol  Schemes  of  Arrange. 

318 

sn 

16 

£ 
'8,679 

806 

860 
1,119 

14 

8 
34 

243 

C 

Section  8      .. 
nsTATEs'  Est  Ana 

Number  of  llenda  of  Assignment 

Cdbatob  or  Intestates'  l'>rATES : 
Namher  reported  and  amount  .. 

20 
274 

OMi 

The  total  ainounl  of  feea  taken  and  dutv  collected  in  the  Supreme 
Court  rose  from  £1,505  in  189'2,  to  £24,G69'in  1898,  and  lor  1901  was 
£13.723.  The  fatter  Bum  consisted  of  £2,315  Court  Feea  ;  £65*  for 
registration  of  Bills  of  Sale,  ;  £1,010  Probate  Fees ;  £7,220  duty  on 
Probates  and  Letters  of  Adniinist ration  ;  £720  Fees  for  registering 
Companies ;  £55  for  registering  Powers  of  Attorney ;  £94  for  regiBt«r- 
ing  Firms;  £136  Fees  in  Divorce;  £1,157  Bankruptcy  Fees;  and 
£361  Fees  taken  by  the  Curator  of  Intestates'  Estates.  Feea  in 
Lunacy  only  amounted  to  the  modest  sum  of  15  shilKngR. 

IjkoI  Conrts. — In  the  Local  Courts,  during  I90I,  the  sittings 
numbered  543,  their  total  duration  being  955  days.  The  number 
of  plaints  issued  was  7,026  ;  the  aggr^^teamoiuit  recovered,  £61,977; 
the  aggregate  amount  of  costs  awarded  to  plaintiffs,  £7,484,  and  to 
defendants,  £1,020;  the  fees  paid  to  revenue  were  £3,721,  those  to 
bailiffs  amounted  to  £2,435 ;  there  were  68  appeals  against  Muni- 
cipal and  Road  Board  Rates. 

Wardent'  CouTls.~la  the  22  Wardens'  Courts,  during  1901,  a 
total  of  394  sittings  were  held,  and  225  cases  determined,  not  counting 
applications  for  leases,  forfeiture  of  leases,  qt  exemptions ;  the  aggregate 
amountawarded  was  £5,732  ;  the  costs  awarded  to  plaintiffs  amounted 
to  £607 ;  to  defendants,  £165 ;  the  feea  paid  to  revenue  totalled  £1(KI, 
those  paid  to  bailiffs.  £440. 
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9.— NEWSPAPERS. 
TheStateis  well  supplied  with  newspapera,  many  of  which  are  of  a 
very  high  standard.  The  following  is  a  list  prepared  by  the  Librarian 
of  the  Victoria  PubUc  Library,  Perth,  those  included  being  news- 
papers in  course  of  publication  on  the  3l8t  December,  1903,  and  copies 
of  which  had  been  received  at  the  Library ; — 


-No. 

N.™. 

Where  PubUihcd. 

When  PiibUahed 

Price. 

A]l)«nj  AdnrUirr   .. 

Albany 

Wed.  and  Sat. 

Bunbunr  .. 

Id! 

3 

n'rtl  S*rTi«  Jmirnii 

Perlh 

aSHiW    ■'" 

folip  Mlntr 

IMIle 

Saturday 

Fr?n»ntir 

Uonlh? 

M. 

• 

D.lirNe*>        '      i: 

SSr"-.    :: 

S-„:;  :: 

Id. 

D»y  IMirn  Chnmiele 

0*r  Dawn 

ISul  UurchJ-on  Sewn 

Ltilcn     ..         .. 

FHday 

ed. 

ZaUrn   DliltlcU  Chronicle 

Saturdar 

,3d. 

n 

EiluctUrai  nRUlu 

Penh 

Month?         ..         .. 

Fm 

(oflldal) 

11 

Ermfng  SUr 

Fury 

Id. 

13 

FKBiinUe  »*ll 

Tim.,  Thum.,  A  Bai. 

OelmJdloo 

Mm...    Wed.,   rtt..  .. 

ad! 

Q^nidUHi  Exp4«  und  Uur- 

chlKn   ind    Ytdgon   Odd- 

1     Hrldi  Chronick' 

Gmldtoo 

JVIdaj 

IB     OoTcmmrnl  0»ietw 

Friday 

17 

Ormi  South*™  Hpr«ld     .. 

KiUnninii*' 

aaluHlay        .. 

18 

Oiurdlin         

JiHirrwI  ul  Ihf  Dtpartmeni 

CUremonl 

SaliirdU        ..         .. 

Id. 

20 

KaAynle  AilTOC»t* 

KoiS^nie 

a!.  »;••:: 

1 

2S 

Xaokjnlc  Pnw 
Mulcolm  Chnmicli 

SSSEI'      :: 

Saturday 

Friday             ..         .. 

Hi. 

Friday 

E& 

MomlnK  Hcnii 

P>rUi 

Dal?^ 

Id. 

M 

Mour.1  l«mo«  Miner       - 

Mount  T^onora  ,- 

Sa^ay        ..         .. 

3d. 

Ifaunt  HiKnet  Miner 

Mount  Magnet  .. 

SalURlV 

S8 

UurehJmi  AdTunlv 

Cue             . 

Satutday 

3d! 

XS 

r).wi.  ouptic    ., 

Die 

Tua.  Thun.,  A  Sal. 

ad. 

30 

Narrmrin  Adxwat* 

Sarrofln  .. 

WRlnMloy     ..         . 

M. 

ai 

NewaiUe 

Saturday 

M. 

3£ 

TiH.    and    Frt.       .. 

3d. 

.\onn    Coolswdle    HeraM 

MenUea     ., 

nallj 

8d. 

34 

NaMhtm  AdtrrrUvr 

Nonham 

Wrd"  and  Sat. 

2d. 

3& 

niNin.     GoIdfleMo     Sin 

Mvbic  Bar 

fid. 

ao 

School  P«p*r 

Monthly 

Id. 

37 

Soutbrm  Croa  TlmM 

South'm  Cnw  '.'. 

Saturday 

Tua.,  nrart.,  &  Sat. 

SO. 

.•^rratbem  Tlmei 

Bunburr 

Thun»lay 

40 
41 

Sund»)''Tlfnri'                   '.'. 

IX"..    z 

SuUdJv           ■■         ■■ 

Z't'. 

4S 

Midland  JiincUon 

43 

KalKoorUe 

Moolhly 

Id! 

Truth*            

Perth 

Saturday         .. 

na. 

W.A.   ItipUit   Monlhlj      .. 

Monthly 

Id. 

flaliirday 

47 

Penh 

Dally 

Id. 

WMt  AlutrtUin  ChnrdiNem 

Perth 

Monthly 

Sd. 

Jmiroil 

Perth 

Monthly 

fld. 

Perth 

Ho<ith& 

SI 

RuUdUis,  ind  Bnglnoer- 

ln«  Joumil 

Perth 

Sattnday 

ftd. 

fil 

W«ta.m  Anp» 

KalRoodle 

T.,«S         ..         .. 

BS 

W*«em  Auwr»««n   R*dnR 

CUmdM 

Perth 

Monlhly 

fld. 

M 

Waum  AwimOn  tUIIwir 

0»»Me       .,         ..         . 

Perth 

Monthly 

M 

WdUm  Hill 

Perth 

Saturday 

M. 

M 

Monthly 

»- 

WviiiUmi  Worker 

Kalioorile" 

Friday             ..         .. 

Id 

I  Serrln  AiwdaUon 


486 

During  thv  preceding  year,  IG  newspapers  ceased  puUicattoB. 
vhilst  18  new  onee  were  started.  The  number  Bsisting  at  the  end 
of  the  year  woe  57.  The  number  for  which  each  uf  the  vanm 
towns  possepsing  newspapers  was  respunsibte  may  be  aeeu  hereunder. 


Bunhury   ,. 

Collie   "     .. 

Coolf[»rdi« 

Cue.. 


D»j-  Dawn 
Fremantl? . . 
Oeraldton  .. 

Kalgoorlie., 
Efttuining 

Hu-ble  Bir 

Hidland  Junction 

Mount  ljei)nor%  ., 
Uount  Magnet   .. 
Nirrogin    . . 
Newcaslle  .. 
Nuraenmn  . 
Northam    . 
Perth 
Southern  CrOea  . 
York 


~\       28 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  Weatern  Australian  publications 
during  the  past  decade  is  shown  by  the  following  figure : — 


Yeu. 

U^ 

1896. 

iS9a. 

.„,. 

1B0S.  ; 

ISOB. 

.«o 

.«,.. 

.^ 

LS03. 

Number.. 

■21 

. 

33 

4S 

H 

41 

60 

S3 

ss 

57 
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Oood  Fridky. 
EMtor  EvB. 
Euter  Hondar. 
oft 


437 

10.— PUBLIC    HOLIDAYS. 
Civil  Service  Holidays. 

I&y Jknu&ry  1 


FoimdKtion  of  the  CotcHiy  June  I* 

ProcUmAtJoa  IHy Oetobw  ai* 

Ein^'s  Birthday November  9  * 

Chriitmaa  Day        [)eceaib«r  25 

Boxinit  D»y December  26 

Bank    Holidays 

Good  Pridv.  *3td  June  (Prince  uf  Wolw'  Birthday  ) 

EMter  Kva.  •Oth  August  (Coronation  Day). 

EMter  Uonday.  *3lBt  October. 

New  Vaw-'B  Day.  ■Bth  November. 

*36th  -rsQ    (Auitralian  Anniveraary)       ChriBtmaa  Day. 
•1«  June.  aeth  December 

■WlMoenc  toy  <«  incM  luUdni  (alk  upon  ■  d*y  otbw  Uiaa  *  MoniUy,  the  lollowlng 
Uondiy  !•  obHTVed  u  *  hoBday  faiiUwl  of  luttt  diy. 

The  Governor  has  power  to  proclaim  any  special  day  as  a  bank 
holiday. 


Paet  VII.— miscellaneous. 

1.— SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 
(Particular*  fumiiktd  bv  th*  mribtu  Shipping  Campania.) 
The  shipping  facilities  possessed  by  Western  Australia  are  con- 
nderable,  when  the  comparatively  small   population  of  the  State  is 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  following  are  the  principal  companies  connected  with  the 

■hipping  trade  and  their  present  ruling  passage  and  freight  rates. 

These  rates,  however,  it  must  be  stated,  are  liable  in  every  instance 

to  alteration  at  tiny  time  as  circumstances  may  seem  to  reiiuire  ;— 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  S.N.  Company. 

The  mail  steamers  of    the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  S.N.  Com- 


pany, both  homeward  and  outward  Ixiund,  call  in  fortnightly  at 
Prainantle. 

Agents.  Perth  and  Fremantle,  ■!.  M.  Mare ;  Siib-.Ageuts  :  Kal- 
ffoorUe,  Hocldng  &  Co. ;  Coolgardie.  Whitbv  &  Cx>.  ;  (>eml(lton.  Bums. 
Philp.  &Co.  '  r  :    ,1  ..v.^.w'.;l>. 


Bales  of  Passage  Money  from  FremantU. 


SIngIt  Pungc. 


Adelaide 
Helbourne    , 


Colombii 

Bomt»)r  snd  Calcutta 
Penantc  and  Singapore 
Hong  Kontr 

Shanghai 

Nagasaki,     Kobe.     Voko- 


II 


£10  10a. 

fiieiOi. 


Port  Said     .'." 
'Drindtu.  M&raeillcs 
Malta.  Uibrallar 
LoDdon 


'  £27  and  £30 


£34  £36  £40 
£36  £3T  £41 
C36  £37  £41 

£38  £41  £44 


*0n^'  nnt  lolooii  pdHrinn  ire  convrycd  by  Ilir  el|>m(  itamcn  'Ui '  ■nd  ' 
betiTHn  Port  Slid  ind  Brlndill :  ktoihI  tiluon  HHFiiiRn.  thpnlm.  InTelUng  to  . 
luie  lo  pur  sii  addlUoniJ  £4  lo  IIh'  abovi  MirKlIln  ran  nch  ■if.  I  Then  an  ■ 

n umber  or  bcTlha.  tor  which  tlic  rluinn'  iirnan  £6  u  £11  rto.  PuHn(an  an  bookad  ' 
to  London.  oxrUnd  lia  Uanelllei  or  no  Brtndlii,  ror  ruJi  pankukri  ra  n(U^  to  w 
Comiiany'i  AuatraUin  Handbooli. 


Iffturn    Tickets  to  Eurojie. 


T"  or  from  London  by  sea  or  Tail 

between  Marwilles  and  London 

both  ways. 


Second  Bafaan. 


The  above  rrliirn  tickets  ure  available  for  2i  months  from  d 

of  depurtnre  to  arrival  on  retirm. 


Bmniii  the  World  Tours. 

I'fissengers  can  be  booked  i^tind  the  worM  frem  Aiutralua 
ports  loiiche.l  at  bv  thfi  CompHiiv's  stenmers,  ria  T/tndon,  lirer- 
pool,  N'ew  York,  Snti  Francisco,  Konohilu,  ,»nd  .\iick1and,  fint 
Bakwn,  £1S0. 

Through  tickets  round  the  world  ria  Vancouver,  in  coDJunction 
with  the  Canadi;in-Aiistrnlian  C'ompunv,  £1.10.  and  Canadian-PMifie 
Line  via  China,  Japan,  and  Chicago,  £1.17  lOs. 

The«e  vessels  do  not  carry  Interstate  carjpi, 


zed  oy  Google 


4Sit 


The  Orient  S.N.  Compasv. 
The  mail  steamers  of  the  Orient  Pacific  line  visit  Fremantle  on 
alternate  weeks  to  those  of  the  P.  &  O.    Manager  for  Western  Aus- 
tralia, Thomas  Dav.  O.S.N.  Co,,  Limiteil,  Perth  and  Fremantle; 
T.  Stodart  &  Co.,  Kalgoorlie. 

Passage  Money  to  and  from  London. 

Fint  Smloon  £66  to  £77 

Second  do.  £38,  £41,  £44. 

Third     do £17,  £19.  £21. 

Return  Tickets £66  w  £115 

C^rKo  tUilfs  (rora  London  &bout  70s.  per  ton. 

Freight  from  Fremantle  to  London. 
General  and  Rouch  Goods  ..     .Ws.  to  458.  per  ton. 

Do~'  &^)::         ::    :;]  '^^  ^h  ^  <"<"■  "«■  ^^ 

Through  cargo  at  special  rates  from  London  to  North-West  ports 
is  accepted  on  a  through  bill  of  lading,  said  cargo  being  transshipped 
into  coastal  steamers  at  Fremantle.  Cargo  is  also  accepted  through 
to  Perth,  Bunbiiry,  Geraldton.  and  Albany. 

Freights  from  London,  to  Fremantle. 
Cargo  Rates  . .    about  TOs.  per  ton. 

Interstate  Passenaer  Fares. 

Trom  Frflntnll«. 


To  Adelaide        

IMbourne 

Sydney          

£     H.    d. 
1st  Class. 

■»     0     0 
12     0     0 
14     0     0 

£    «.    d. 

Return. 
13  10     0 
18     0     0 
21      0     I) 

Adeliide        

'     Melbourne 

Sydney         

2nd  aass. 
7    0     0 
a    i»    0 
11     0     u 

Return. 
10  10     0 
13  10    0 
16  10     11 

Sydney          

3r<i  Clwg. 

4  U     0 

5  0    0 

6  0     0 

Return. 

8     0     1) 
10     0     l> 
13    0    « 

These  steamers  do  not  carry  Interstate  cargo. 
N.B. — All  rates  (paBsnge  and  cargo)  are    liable   to  alteration  at 
any  time. 

North  German  Li/)YI>. 
The  North  German  Lloyd  Imperial  mail    steamers  call  at  Fre- 
m&ntle  every  three  weeks,  outwards  and  homewards.     On  leaving 
&em«n,  they  cidi  at  Antwerp,  Southampton,  Genoa,  Naples,  Port 
9aid,  Suez,  Aden,  and  Colombo.     Homeward,  same  ports. 
%ngle   fares  homewards,   from   £1')   tn   £,t1. 
Itctum  /ares  homewards,  from  S.11  X»i  2,\\T>, 


^'^■;"- 


Far, 

J  to  the  EasUm  States. 

1      1«  ClMi. 

».<wl„». 

£       B.      d. 

fi     «.     d. 

Cud. 

Adelaide  mng\e 

a     0     0 

7    0     0 

UelU'iirne.  ungl* 

..       12     0     0 

9     0      0 

14     0     0 

11     0     0 

6     0    0 

return 

..    21    n    0 

16  to     0 

First  cl.iag  intersUU  return  tickets  are  interchangQafale  ' 
th»  P.  &  0.,  Oriwit,  and  Meesageries  Maritintes  lines. 

Freight  homewarcU.  as  per  urmngement. 

Cttrgii  is  aitfpted  to  Freniantle  and  aUo  to  Perth  and  Alb 
on  a  tlin<iif;h  IhII  of  lading,  and  forwarded  bv  rail  to  AJbany  at  d 
rates.     Citrgii  i^i tils')  takra  loand  from  [.ondoa.  beingtn 


AustnitiaH  FUfl. 


7Ji»» 


.  M'l 


r  r  ^V.-$tr-!T>  A-Bstraiia  arv  L.  P-nW 


zed  oy  Google 


Postage  Money. 
Between  Fremantle  and  Marseilles,  either  way — 

Single  joornsy        C22  to  £71 

BMnrn     do.      (ftviiUU*  for  24  monthi 

indudinff  in  ud  outward  pMuges)  £33  Va  £107 

Through  ticket,  Marseilles  to  London  (34  hours  by  rail),  Ist 
class,  £5 ;  2nd  class,  £4 ;  with  the  adrantage  to  passengers  of 
breaking  their  journey  for  a  fortnight  from  Marseilles  to  London  and 
vice  vena. 

I-ugg^ge  is  conveyed  free  by  steamer  from  Marseilles  to  London. 

The  following  steamers  are  engnged  in  the  Australian  trade : — 


:                   Vaie  d*  te  CioUt 

..     6,635 
..    6.631 
..    6,876 
..     S333 
..     4.232 

231!t 
2,B21 
2,773 
2,826 
2.077 

Cargo  Freights. 
Between   Ixindon  and  Fremantle.  from  50s.  to  8l)s.    per  ton, 

according  to  season. 

Wool,  from  id.  to  Jd.  per  lb. 

InUritaU  Passage  Mates  per  .Mesm-jeries  Maritimes  Compaiir/. 

MtSalODn. 

£DdSik»i. 

3rd  a—M, 

Single. 

R.lur«. 

81i«l>.        BituTD. 

Single.     1    Raturn. 

nan  rnmioIKi  lo- 

21      0  0 

C    i.  d.  1    £    ■.  d. 

£    ..d.!    £..d. 

The  stoamers  of  this  line  do  not  carry  interstate  cargo.  Wine  is 
supplied  free  to  passengers.  First-class  passengers  have  also  the  right 
to  certain  drinks,  such  as  grog,  D^rupa,  and  lemonade,  beer,  marsala, 
eherry,  and  cognac. 

The  Messageries  Maritimes  Company  have  built  special  boats  for 
the  Australian  service,  of  7,000  h.p.  each. 

English  stewards  and  English  stewardess  on  every  ste:imer. 
English  interpreter  on  express  trsin  from  Marseilles  to  Ijondon, 

This  company  has  raade  arrangements  with  thr  <  'una<lian- 
Pacific  Railway  for  the  issue  of  a  II -round-the-world  tiikets.  Rate, 
£\S0. 

Route,  Messai/eries  Maritimes.— ^juidati,  Marseilles,  Port  .Said, 
Sues,  Aden,  Bombay,  CoIoiiiIm).  Fremantle,  .Xdeliiide  (nn  jrtiim 
miy),  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Noutiiea.  and  rife  ieT»a.        i 
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Canadian-Pacific  Railicatf. — Sydney,  Vancouver,  Montnd, 
Quebec,  St.  John  (X.B.),  Halifax,  Boston,  or  Sew  York,  liveniool 
or  Southampton,  London,  or  vice  versa. 

For  full  particulars,  apply  to  Dalgety  &  Compaay,  Ltd.,  Pifr 
mantle  and  Perth,  agents.     Handbooks  delivered  fre«  on  reqiwat 
The  Liverpool  ■  White  Star  "  Line  of  Steamers. 
Agents  in  Australia,  Dalgety  &  Co.,  Limited. 
The  following  steamers  are  despatched,   at  advertised  d^tai^ 
from    Sydney  and  Melbourne  for  Albany,    Capetown,    Piymouth. 
and  London : — 

Airic        Il,»48  tODB 

Uedic       11,994      „ 

I'eraip       11,974      „ 

Hunic       13,482      .. 

Suevic 12,800      „ 

Accommodation  for  one  class  of  passengers  only. 
Schedule  of  Fares. 


Fboh  SroSKi  0 


Slii(k.    I  Batn 


Two-btrtt 
Twobtrtt; 


>uMld<  rooou,  upiKr  deck 
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■oo'nii.  upper'(letli."Ru[iie 

Uld< 

roomi,    miln    d«ek.     lU 

Klde 

roomi,     main     deck,    all 

uuid 

room,,    main    deck,    all 

rwldt 

niornt,     main    deck,    all 

Ide    rooDU.    nuin  dock.    Afifc. 

Penic           

n  berth  n»mi.   upper  deck.  >U 
erionlyl       

£ 

a.   4. 

41 

11    « 

S» 

W    0 

S7 

le  0 

3S 

18     1 

S6 

u    > 

ss 

1  ■ 

BO 

4  10 

so 

4  Ut 

Throuqh  Bookin^i — New  Vork. 

Passengers  can  be  booked  from  .Austnilia  to  \ew  York  by  way 
of  Liverpool  (the  Atlantic  voyage  being  made  by  the  famoin 
Bteaniere  of  the  White  Star  Line  .American  service)  at  rates  ranging 
from  £25  2a.  Gd.  to  £33  2s.  6d.,  according  to  accommodation 
selected  in  steamers  of  the  colonial  service. 

These  rates  include  rail  journey  from  London  to  Liverpool,  abo 
forwarding  from  New  York  to  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltiniort, 
free  of  extra  coat. 

Should  it  be  desired,  second  class  p-issage  can  be  granted  for 
the  Liverpool-New  York  voyage  (booking  in  Australia  only  betweaa 
September  and  May),  the  throxigh  rates  ranging  from  £27  upwanb. 
In  the  case  of  second-class  booking  for  the  Atlantic  voyage,  forwaid- 
ing  is  allowed  from  Mew  York  to  Boston  or  Philadelphut,  but  doI 
to  Baltimore. 
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The  "  Aberdeen  "  Line  of  Steamers. 
London  via  Port  Xatal  and  Capetown. 
The  following  full-powered  st«amera  are  despatched  from  Port 
Melbourne,  at  advertised  dat«s,  for  Albany,  Port  Natal,  Capetown, 
Teneriffe,  Plymouth,  and  London  : — 

Sophocles  4,T4B  toni. 

Moravian  4,573      „ 

SnlBmie  4^0S      „ 

Nineveh  3,808      „ 

Auitraluiui 3,661      „ 

Aberdeen  3,669 

DamMCue         3,609      „ 

These  steamers  carry  H.M.  mails  between  South  Africa  and 
Amtralia. 

Only  first  and  third-class  passengera  are  carried. 
Agents  in  Australia:    Dalgety  &  Co.,  Ltd.    Owners;    George 
Thompson  &  Co.,  TiOndon  and  Aberdeen. 

Fares  from  Sydnei/,  Melbourne,  Adelaide.  LaUTieeston, 

and  Hobart. 

Sii-noN. 

Single.  Return. 

To  Durbui  and  Capetown  ..     £31  10     0  £53    i     6 

To  Pirmouth  or  London  ..     £5S     0     0  £92    0     0 

Third  Class. 
To  Durban  and  Capetown.  To  Plymouth  or  London 

Single.  Return.  ~      ~ 

In  twoberth  cabin      ..  £17  17     0        £28  15     S 
Id  foui^berth  cabin     ..     Ifi  15     0  26  13    5 

Open  bertbih  men       ..     13  13     0  24  11     ~ 

Open  berths,  women,  in 
fialamis,  Moravian,  and 
Sc4}hcclM  onl;  ..     13  13     0  24  11     5        16     0     0  28  16 

The  West  Australun  Steam  Navigation  Cobcpany,  Limited,  and 
THE  Ocean  Steamship  Company,  Limited. 

The  London  agente  for  the  above  company  are — Messrs. 
Bethell,  Gwyn,  &  Co.,  of  22  Billiter  Street,  E.C.,  and  Trinder. 
Anderson,  &  Co.,  of  Leodenhall  Chambers,  St.  Mary  Axe ;  Liverpool, 
AJfred  Holt  &  Co. 

Agents  in  Western  Australia — Messrs.  Dalgety  &  Co.,  Limited. 
Perth,  Fremantle,  Albany,  Geraldtoii,  Carnarvon,  Cossack,  and  Port 
Hedland ;  Onalow,  J.  Clark  &  Co, ;  Broome,  Streeter  &  Co. ;  Derby, 
Adcock  Bros.  &  Co. 

These  Companies  have  four  first-class  vessels — the  s.s. "  Charon ;" 
the  B.a  "  Paroo,"  1,718  tons  net  register  (2,6G5  tons  gross) ;  the  s.s. 
'Sultan,"  1,370  tons  net  register  {2,063  tons  gross);  and  the 
S.B.  'Minilya,"  1,712  tons  net  register  (2,744  tons  gross).  These 
Teesela,  which  have  been  specially  designed  and  constructed  for  this 
trade,  combining  passenger  accommodation  equal  to  that  of  an  ocean 
mail  steamer  with  the  light  draft  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
approach  the  ooastal  ports,  carry  out  a  fortnightly  service  between 
freountle  and  Singapore,  touching  at  the  usual  intermediate  porta. 
At  Singapore  they  connect  with  the  P.  &  0.  Co'*,  < 


paaeengers.  and  with  Hoit'a  Ocean  Line  o!  steamers  for  can 
vhich  leave  there  for  I^ndoii,  etc.,  about  twice  a  week,  fte 
arerage  duration  of  the  voyage  between  Fremantle  and  Singapore  ii 
20  days,  and  from  Singapore  to  London  30  to  35  days- 
Cargo  is  Ixioked  by  this  route,  not  only  between  London  iiil 
Western  Aiiatrulia,  b)it  also  between  Western  Australia  and  all  the 
chief  ports  on  the  European  Continent,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  N'r* 
York.  Philitdelpliia,  Bostoti.  etc,  :  ul»u  to  and  from  India.  Chim, 
Japan,  etc. 

Steamers  leaving  London.  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Antweip, 
Hamburg,  and  other  Continental  ports  (at  intervals  of  about  15 
days) ;  steamers  from  New  York.  Vancouver,  principal  Inliu. 
Chinese,  and  Japanese  porU,  connect  regulariy  with  the  reseelt  of 
this  line  at  Singapore.  Goods  are  received  at  through  rates  for 
Western  Australia  at  all  the  before-mentioned  port*  and  forwanl«l 
to  any  Western  Australian  port  on  a  through  IhH  of  lading.  TV 
same  system  of  traffic  is  also  available  for  exports  from  Westen 
Australia. 

Passengi-rs  for  Ixtndon  are  transhipped  into  the  P.  &  O.  steamen 
at  Singapore. 

The  passage  money  between  London  and  all  ports  via  Singapore 
is  £C>2  snloun.  and  £41  mloon  in  steamers  between  Singapore  and 
Western  Australia,  and  second  class  in  P.  &  0.  steamers  ;  retutn 
saloon.  £110.  Return  saimn  (Western  Australia  via  Singapore 
steamer)  and  8e<rond  wd.-.n  in  P.  &  O.,  £70. 

Children  undi-r  12   vears  Half  fare 

One  child    ...■{',.  ..    Free. 

The  rates  of  freights  to  Kremantle  ria  Singapore  are — 
From  Liindon—Weight.  308.  to  3'>s.  per  ton. 
Hough  tncasTirement.  .')(>s.  per  ton. 
Fine  nieiisurement.  r)5s.  per  ton, 
Pnini  Liverpo.)!  iind  Glasgow— Weight.  ;i2s.  (>d.  to  37b.  64 

Measurement.  oOs.  to  .'>."»s.  per  ton. 
From  Hamburg.  Antwerp,  Ruttenlam.  and  Bremen-  — 
Weight.  27s.  lid.  to  :\'i».  per  ton. 
Measurement.  HOa.  to  ijiis.  per  ton 
New   V<irk-FreTnantle.— Tliriiugh   bills  of    ading  to   Preroantle 
by  steamer  from  New  York   are   given    by    B-wth  &  Co.,  90  Gdd 
Stri«t,  New  York,  giKxis  Iwing  transferred  in  Singapore  to  the  Western 
Australian   steamers. 

Fnmi  New  York. — Weight  or  measurement.  al>out  408,  per  too. 
The  rates  of  freight  t()  the  Northern  portri  of  Western  Australia 
from  all  Enn)[)ean  ports  are  a  little  in  excess  of  the  Fretnantle  rates. 
These  coin|»aniPH  have  a  small  steamer,  the  "Beagle,'"  connect- 
ing with  the  larger  boats  at  Cossack,  and  carrying  pasaengen  and 
cargo  tJ)  and  f  r'oni  ( 'oii<lon  and  the  various  landing  places  lor  Matiou 
and  the  goldtields  ailjiu-ent  to  Cossack. 
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From  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  to  Fremantlt. 
Sailing  vesaels  are  despatched    at  interrala,  the  London  agraU 
being   Messrs.   Bethell,  Gwyn,  &  Co. ;  Glasgow   agsnts.  Mean.  T. 
Law  &  Co. ;   Llrerpooi,  T.  Marwood  &  Co. ;    Fremantle,   Mcssn 
Dalgety  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Adelaide  Steamship  Cohpant,  Ldotbd. 

Mail  contractors  for  sea-carried  mails  for  the  whole  of  the 
N.W.  mails,  and  also  to  the  Eastern  States. 

Albany  and  Fremantle,  to  and  from  Queensland,  South  Aus- 
tralia, Yictoria,  and  New  South  Wales.  Steamers  leave  weekiv. 
circumstances  permitting. 

Regular  Royal  Mail  Steamers  run  monthly  to  the  Western  Aus- 
tralian ports.  North  of  Fremantle  (as  adverdsed),  specified  below. 

Frequent  service  as  arranged  to  and  from  the  Southern  ports  of 
the  State. 

Albany  to  Esperance  Bay  and  bye  ports.  Regular  Royal  Moil 
steamer  (for  which  the  Adelaide  S.S.  Co.,  are  agents)  weekly,  ex- 
tending to  Iaraelit«  Bay  and  bye  ports  fortnightly,  and  to  Eucla 
quarterly. 

Regular  and  frequent  steamers  between  Geraldton,  the  Southern 
Porta,  and  the  Eastern  States. 


..  2.500  tons 

g_ 

s.  -  Bullarra 

,    -Wollowra- 

..  2,6ao     „ 

,.    -Ouraka- 

,    -Marino" 

..  2.6041      .. 

.    -Harrier- 

,    "AllinKa" 

..  3.000      ,. 

.    -.ilbany- 

,    -Kadina- 

..  4,000      .. 

.    ■  Ferret  - 

,    'Willyaraa" 

..   4.000       „ 

.    -Kar,^.' 

.  -aiac- 

..    1,479       „ 

.    -Moonta- 

,    "  tnvestigattir  ' 

..       580       „ 

.    -Mintari. 

,    'Wakefield'       .. 

..       ISO       ,. 

.    -Tarconto 

,    -Kolya- 
,    -Adaliude 

..   .1.00<1       .. 

,    -Dilltera' 

..    1,711       .. 

.    -Winfield 

beildei  >  n»C  or  HQill 

umlu.  ete.    A- 

Adelaide  Steamship  Co's.  (Limited)  Fleet  engaged  oa  above. 
Agencies. — Adelaide,    P.    D.     Haggart,    Secretary  ;     London, 

G.  S.  Yuill  and  Co..  Limited,  Agent* ;   Melbourne,    E.  Northcote, 

General  Manager ;  Sydney.  G.  S.  Yuill  and  Co.,  Limited,  Agents ; 

Brisbane,  E.  B.  Wnreliani,  Local  Manager ;  Fremantle,  W.  E.  Moxoa. 

Local    Manager ;    .\lbuny.  J.  H.  Downer,  Agent  ;  Kalgoorlie,  The 

Adelai'le  S.S.  Co. :  Perth,    Forrest    Emanuel,  ond  Co.  ;  Geraldton. 

J.  C.  Butcher,  ;  Biinbury,  R.  Forrest. 

The  Adelaide  Ste;im9hip  Company,  Limited,  supplies  the  following 

information  useful  to  passengers  by  sea  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  to 

the  North-West  coast  of  Western  Australia  :— 


This  companv  run  such  steamers  s 
3,300     tons ;   '  AJlinga,"   3,000    tons ; 


"  Innamincka,' 
2,000     tons ; 
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"  Wollowra"  and'  Marloo  "(sister  ships),  2,600  tons  each  ;"  Bullarra," 
2,000  tons ;  and  other  modern  and  luxurious  vessels  are  now  being 
built  for  the  trade. 

Passengers  can  travel  from  Wyndham  (North-West).  down 
Western  Australian  coast  to  Fremantle,  Albany,  Eaperance  Bay, 
Euclu,  and  South  Australia,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland  (far  Northern  Coast),  a  distance  of  6,100  miles,  or 
nearly  round  the  continent  of  Australia. 

The  Company  have  offices  and  agencies  at  every  Australian  port, 
where  passengers  can  obtain  all  information,  shippers'  rates,  etc. 

Principal  Ports  in  Western  Austraua  toucher  at*  :— 
Wyndham  (1,950),  Derby  (1450),  Broome  (1,250)  and  Pearling 
grounds;  Port  Hedland  (1,000)  for  Condon,  Bamboo  Creek, 
Marble  Bar,  ele.  ;  Cossack  (925),  Onslow  (740),  Carnarvon  (-ISO), 
Shark  Bay  (410),  Geraldton  (210),  Dongara  (160),  Fremantle, 
Bunburv  (S6),  Buaselton  (114),  Hameltn  (200),  Albany  (350), 
Esppmnce  Bay  (540). 

PoKT  HuDHND.— The  Government  having  constructed  a  sr.b- 
stiintial  jetty  at  this  port,  the  Adelaide  S.S.  Go's,  mail  contract 
steamer  calls  each  trip  N.  and  S.,  thus  providing  facilities  for  the 
squatters  and  miners. 

Principal  Ports  l\  South  Australia.— Adelaide  (1.350M.), 
Port  Pirie,  and  all  Spencer's  Gulf  Ports.    (Weekly  from  Adelaide.) 

Victoria. — .Melbourne,  Oeelong,  with  arrangements  for  com- 
munication with  Portarlinglon,  Port  Fairv  (Belfast),  and  Warmam- 
bool. 

New  South  Wales.— Sydney,  Newcastle,  etc. 

Queensland. — Brisbane,  Maryborough,  Bundaberg,  Gladstone, 
Rockhampton,  Mackay  (for  Broadsimnd,  Habana,  and  Proserpine 
River),  Bowen.  Townsville,  Lucinda  l^t.,  Cardwell,  Goondi,  Geraldton 
(Johnstone  River),  Mourilyan  Harbour,  Cairns  (for  Daintree  and 
Mossman  Rivera),  Port  Douglas,  Cooktown. 

Distances  traversed  by  Adelajoe  S.S.  Co.'s  Services.— 
Wyndham  to  Fremantle,  1,950  miles,  ptn  coast ;  Fremantle  to  Albany, 
.150  miles;  FremantJc  to  Adelaide,  1,3?0  miles;  Fremantle  to  Mel- 
bourne, 1,878  miles  ;  Fremantle  to  Sydney,  2.442  miles  ;  Fremantle 
to  Brisbane,  2.952  miles  ;  Fremantre  to  Townsville,  3,700  miles  :  Fre- 
mantle to  Cairns,  .1,860  miles  ;  Fremantle  to  Cooktown,  3,960  miles  : 
Fremantle  to  Port  Darwin,  via  N.W.  Cape,  2,238  miles  (steamers  at 
intervals) ;  Fremantle  to  Derby,  1,450  miles. 

*  TiM  Sfom  In  iMrnitlHMt  dDiwW  mllM  traa  FnoMnllii  Wulun  AiwtnUm. 
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Adelaide  S.S.  Co. 'a  steamen  leave  approximately— 

EaBt«ni  portfi  for  Western  Australia,  about  once  a 

Western  Australian  ports  for  Elaat,  once  a  week. 

New  South  Wales  for  Queensland,  about  twice  a  week. 

Victoria  for  Queensland,  about  onoe  weekly. 

South  Australia  for  Queensland,  about  once  weekly. 

Western  .Australia  (Fremantle)  for  Northern  ports  of  the  Stal«. 
under  contract  to  Western  Australian  Oorernnient.  once  * 
month. 

Western  Australia  (Fremantie)  all  ports  as  above,  and  to 
Wyndham,  once  every  5t>  daj-a. 

Western  Australia  (Fremantle)  for  Geraldton,  Don^ra,  Bud- 
bury,  Busselton  (Vasse),  and  Hamelin  Harbour  at  regular 
intervale  at  least  twice  monthly,  each  way. 

.Adelaide  to  E^perance  Bay  every  week,  via  Albany. 

Albany  to  Esperance,  weekly,  extending  to  Israelite  Bay  fort- 
nightly, and  to  Eiicia  qutirterly.  (Agents  for  subeidittol 
service.) 

InterstaU  Service — WedUy. 

Between  Fremnntle  and  Sydney,  extending  to  Queensland  port«. 
calling  in  either  way  ut  the  intermediate  ports  of  Bunbury,  Vass*. 
Albany,  Adelaide,  und  .Melbourne, 

Regular  Western  -Australian  and  Queensland  traders .- — 

as.  *  tniuiminckk  ' 


"  Adelaide  * 

-  lluUarra  ' 


2,5tHJ 

2.6IHI 

5.0(N» 

(boilditipr 

Al)<)ve  lire  main  liners,  carrjring  cargo,  and  saloon  and  ateer;)!;^ 
passengers. 

Stock  ;ind  cargo  steamers  running  to  and  from  Eastern  ikattn 
and  NortJi-Weatern  ("oust  of  Western  -Australia  : — 


■  Winfleki  • 


FremantU-Derby  Seniee — MonOdy. 
Calling  rit  (iiTiildton,  Shark  Bay.  Camarvon,  Ashburton,  Cossack, 
Paarling  firounds,  Broome,  imd  Derby. 
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FremanUe-Wyndham  Service — Tvxt-Monthly. 

Calling  at  GfiraJdtoQ,  Shark  Bay,  Carnarvon,  Afibburton,  Cossack. 
Port  Hedland,  and  Pearling  Grounds,  Broome,  Derby,  and  Wyodbam. 

This  service  is  carried  out  by  tbe  a.s.  "  Bullarra." 

Esperance  Bay  service,  including  Royal  Mail  service  to  and  from 
Albany : — 

«.a.  "Dawn"    (a)  400  tons. 

The  Adelaide  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  are  contractors  to 
Western  Australian  Government  for  the  carriage  of  mails  as  under : — 

1.  To  and  from  Eastern  States  as  required. 

2.  To  and  from  the  whole  of  the  Nortb-West  coast  of  Western 

Australia. 

3.  To  Southern  coast,  Albany  to  Esperance  Bay  and  Eucia, 

etc.      (Agents  for  contractors.) 

Tbe  Adelaide  Steamship  Company,  Limit«d,  have  a  coal  depot 
and  hulke  at  Fremantle,  and  also  at  Altuny,  and  efficient  bulks  moored 
in  deep  water  are  provided  at  the  principal  Australian  Ports. 


Approximate  Passage  Hates  to  Western  Auslralia  by  the  Vessels  of  the 
Adelaide  Steamship  Company. 


Prom  Sydney— 

Albany       .. 

Freinmtle 

Oanldton 

Froin  Mribourne  U. 
Albmy      .. 
Premkntle 
OeraldUin 

Prom  Ad^kide  to— 
Albany  . . 
Frsmuitle 

Oeraldton 


E  ■. 

13  10 
13  10 

d. 

0 
0 

10  10 

10  10 
14  0 

0 

8  8 
8  8 
11  18 

0 
0 
0 
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Bates  of  Passage  Motuy  and  FreighU  (apprtiximate.) 


Bunburr 

VUK 

Albinf 


Shirk  Bo; 
Camu-von 
Aatibunon 

Pore  Hedlsnd 
Roebuck  Bay 
Derty      .. 

Wyndhun 


10  10    0 
IS  10     0 
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Howard  Smith  Companv,  LiBtiTED. 
The  Howard  Smith  line  of  ateamera  roaintains  a  regular  and  fre- 
quent service  between  Queensland,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and 
this  State,  calling  at  Albany  and  Fremantle  without  tranuhip- 
ment.  The  steamers  occupied  in  the  trade  between  the  Eastern 
States  and  Western  Australia  are — 

2,000  h-p. 
2,000  „ 
2.500    „ 

The  passenger  vessels  are  fitted  with  the  electric  Ught.  and  hav* 
good  accommodation  for  both  saloon  and  steerage  passengers.  The 
collier  "  Time "  is  noted  for  her  stock-carrying  capabilities. 

The  Company  is  about  to  introduce  new  tonnage  with  up- 
todate  passenger  accommodation  to  suit  all  classes. 

The  small  steamer  "  Dawn,"  subsidised  by  the  Postal  Depart- 
ment to  run  regularly  between  Albany,  Cape  Roche,  Bremer  Bay. 
Esperance.  and  other  porta  as  far  as  Eucia,  until  December,  1905. 
also  belongs  to  this  Company. 

The  rates  of  passage  money  and  freights  are  subject  to 
fluctuation,  and  can  be  a8certa'r"d,  on  application,  at  any  of  the 
following  agencies ; — 

Howard  Smith  Company,  Limited,  CMIf  Street,  Fremantle  - 
Eben  Allen  &  Co,.  St.  George's  Terrace.  Perth  ;  Dalgety  &  Co,' 
Limited.  Kalgoorlie  ;  George  Wills  &  Co..  Albany ;  Dalgety  &  Co.! 
Bimburv  ;  Clutterbiick  Bros.,  Geraldton. 
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The  Huddart  Parker  &  Company,  Proprietary,  Limited. 

This  Company  has  a  line  of  steamers  nmoing  between  Melbourne, 
Fremantle,  and  Geraldton,  and  calling  en  route  at  Adelaide,  Albany, 
Hamelin  Harbour,  Vasee,  and  Bimbury.  Western  Australian 
Agents — Messra.  Dalgety  &  Co.,  Limited,  Fremantle,  Perth,  Albany, 
Geraldton.  and  Kdgoorlie. 


Direct  Sailing  Ve33Sl  Line — London  to  Fremantle. 

Messrs.  Trinder,  Anderson,  &  Co.  ;  Bethel],  Gwyn  &  Co. ;  and 
W.  Marden  {W.  A.  Shipping  Association),  Anderson,  Anderson,  &  Co., 
and  Birt,  Pott«r,  and  Hughes,  despatch  vessels  to  Fremantle  at  inter- 
vals of  about  four  weeks.  Rate  of  freight — from  22s.  6d.  to  35s.  per 
ton.  Average  duration  of  voyage — ninety  days.  AgentA  in  Western 
Australia^ Messrs,  Dalgety  &  Co.,  Limited  ;  Sir  George  Shenton,  and 
the  W.  A.  Shipping  AsBociation,  Fremantle. 

Bates  of  Freight. 

Weight      228.  6d.  to  278.  6d.  per  ton  of  20cwt. 

Salt  228.  6d.  do.  do. 

Measurement       . .         . .  32s.  6d.  to  358.  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet. 

Cement 3s.  6d.  per  barrel. 

Bulk  Beer  , .         . .  55s.  per  ton  of  4  hogsheads. 

Bulk  Wines  and  Spirits  658.        dot  do. 


McIlwraith,  McEacharn  &  Co.  Proprietary,  Limited. 

The  Company  haa  a  fleet  of  eight  steamers,  trading  between  all 
ports  of  the  Eastern  States  of  Austraha  and  Western  Australian  ports. 

IBranch    Offices    in    Western    Australia. — Messrs.    McIlwraith. 
McEacharn.  &  Co.  Proprietary,  Limited,  Fremantle  and  Albany, 

Sub-Agencies. — Perth,  Jas.  McBean,  Esq. ;    Coolgardie,  F.  A. 
Davis,  Esq. ;   Kalgoorlie,  Hocking  &  Co..  Limited. 

The  names  of  the  steamers  at  present  engaged  in  the  service 
are: — 

S.B.     'Cooeyuuik' S.SOO  tool. 

„      'Koonng**       8,000      „ 

„      -Kiijoorlw'  4,600      „ 

„      -CooTgirdiB" 3.500      ., 

„      ■  New  OainM "  3,600      ,. 

„      'aoncnrry* 3,600      „ 

,.      -T^IUfmro' 3.000      „ 

„      'Norkoowa' 3,000  i  (<C,0(")Q|c 


The  rates  for  passengers  and  Ereighte  vtay  according  lo  the 
circumstaQcea  at  the  time,  but  may  be  gauged  on  the  basis  of  those 
charged  by  the  other  interstate  companies. 

McDwraith,  McEacham,  &  Co.  Proprietary,  Limited,  maintain 
a  regular  cargo  and  passenger  service  from  Newcastle,  Sydney,  Mel- 
bourne, and  Adelaide  to  Albany,  Fremaotle,  and  Qeraldton,  con- 
necting with  train  service  at  Albany  and  Qeraldton  ;  also  a  through 
service  for  Nortb-West  ports  of  Western  Australia  when  inducement 
offers.  In  this  latter  direction  a  special  service  is  established  from 
the  East«ni  States  to  Calcutta,  calling  at  all  North-West  and  Java 
porta  en  route. 

This  Company  also  import  coal,  being  contractors  for  the  supply 
of  coal  to  the  West  Australian  Government  railways,  the  Midland 
railways,  and  the  Perth  and  Fremantle  Gas  Companies.  They  also 
supply  coal  and  coke  to  the  mining  companies  and  other  private 
consumers.  Bunker  coal  is  sup[^ied  to  the  mail  and  other  steamship 
services  from  a  fleet  of  hulks  at  Fremantle  and  at  Albany. 

Messrs.  McUwraith,  McEacharn,  &  Co.  Proprietary,  Limitedf 
conduct  a  river  aerrice  between  Freuiantie  and  Perth,  delivering 
cargo  at  the  Melville  Park  wharf,  at  Perth,  and  receiving  cargo  at 
the  same  wharf  for  shipment  to  the  Eastern  States. 

Fresh  water  from  Perth  or  Fremantle  is  also  supplied  to 
steamers  alongside  wharves  or  at  anchorages.  River  steamera  are 
available  for  excursion  trips. 

Australasian  Unttbd  Steam  Navigation  Co..  Ltd. 

The  Australasian  United  Steam  Mnvigation  Company,  Limited, 
(P.  Ridley,  Manager  for  Western  Australia),  Head  Office.  Brisbane, 
Queensland,  runs  a  fortnightly  service  with  the  "  Kanowna "  and 
'■  Kyarra "  between  Sydney  and  Fremantle,  calling  at  Melbourne 
and  Adelaide  en  route.  The  Company  9  saloon  passage  tickets  are 
at  present  interchangeable  after  first  port  of  call  with  those  of  the 
Adelaide  Steamship  Company,  Ltd.,  McUwraith,  McEacham,  &  Co. 
Proprietary,  Ltd.,  Howard  Smith  &  Co..  Ltd.,  and  Huddart  Parker 
and  Co.  Proprietary,  Ltd.  (Conditions  on  application.)  .\3  these 
Companies  despatch  steamers  at  regular  intervals  of  three  or  four 
days,  this  arrangement  enivbles  passengers  to  break  their  journey 
at  any  of  the  intermediate  ports,  and  to  continue  same  by  any  sub- 
sequent steamer  belonging  to  the  five  lines  referre<l  to  during  the 
currency  of  the  ticket  (t>  months),  thus  giving  travellers  privileges 
unequalled  in  any  part  of  th"  world. 


Amtraiatian  United   SUam  Navigalim  Company.  Limittd,  Fleet. 

Cargo  Stmwuri. 

..     6.932  tOM 

'Moil*-       2.184  tona 

•K™t«- 

.    6,9S3     „ 

-Mdura-                       ..     2,217     ,. 

.     2.665     .. 

■MATwb*'                      ,.     1.747     „ 

•Wpwdra- 

.     4.088     „ 

"EUmKif'                               946     „ 

•Wijoog*- 

.     2.341     ,. 

■TioMa*                                  791     „ 

-AnicM?- 

.     2,114     .. 

Tenders 

.    2.114     .. 

■T«y-          360     ,. 

■Tahnra*                                     232     ,. 

•antr«' 

.     I,a7!t     ., 

•  Bockton  " 

.     1,971      .. 

-Dolphin'                                131     „ 

•  W»rr«so' 

.     1,583     ,. 

"Hornet'              ..                    55     .. 

•  M»r«n:«  - 

.     1,505     .. 

-Wmp'                           ..         20     .. 

.     1.45B     .. 

Hulh,. 

•EurimbU- 

.     1,055     .. 

-Gun«-                         ..     1.257     „ 
■JUnry-               ..         ..        100     .. 

•  Kur«r«U  * 

.       938     ., 

•  y»r>ii«  - 

iB-2     .. 

•Pilmer' 

267     ,. 

The  AuBtralaaiaD  United  Steam  Navigation  Company  conducts 
the  following  mail  and  passenger  lines,  which  connect  with  the  West 
Australian  Service. 

Mdixmme  to  Cooktown  {Queensland)  Weekly  Mail  Service.— 
Steamers  leave  Melbourne  for  Cooktown  every  Saturday,  via  Sydney, 
Brisbane,  Rockhampton,  Mackay.  Bowen,  Townsville,  Caims,  and 
Port  Douglas. 

Brisbane-ToumaviUe  Line — Weekly  Service. — The  s.s.  "  Barcoo  ' 
runs  a  fast  mail  service  between  Brisbane  and  Townsville  every  Friday, 
at  9  a.m.,  calling  en  touU  at  Gladstone,  Mackay,  and  Bowen.  This 
service  is  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  Queensland  liailnay 
Department,  and  steamer  and  rail  tickeU  are  now  interchangeable. 

TownsviUe-Caims  Line — Weekly  MaU  Service. — Steamers  leave 
TownsrUle  every  Monday,  calling  en  route  at  Lucinda,  Port  Cardwell, 
Mourilyan  Harboiu-,  and  Geraldton  (Q.)J 

Britbane  to  Thursday  Island,  Normanton.  Burketown,  via  Toinis- 
viUe  and  Cooktown — Tri-weekly  MaU  Service. — The  s.s.  "  Maranoa  ' 
leaves  Brisbane  every  third  Tuesday,  at  3  p.m. 

Sydney-Fiji  and  New  Caledonia — Monthly  Service. — The  s.s. 
•  Birksgate  '  leaves  Sydney  every  four  weeks. 

The  Australasian  United  Steam  Xavigatton  Company  have  the 
credit  and  honour  of  being  the  first  interstAte  Company  (and  so  far 
the  only  one)  to  place  large  passenger  steamers  of  from  4,000  to  close 
upon  7,000  tons  ffrtas  register  on  the  coast  of  Western  Australia. 

The  Company  has  its  own  offices  at  Perth  (Town  Hall  Buildings, 
Barrack  Street),  and  at  Freniuntle  {Rnnk  of  New  South  Wales  Build- 
ings, Cliff  Street),  and  is  represented  at  Kalgoorlie  and  Coolgardie 
by  T.  Stodart  and  Co.  ;  Gpraldt«n,  by  Burns.  Philp,  &  Co.,  I>t<l.  ; 
Albany,  by  Geo.  Wills  &  C'O..  Ltd..  and  at  Bunbury  by  T.  Hayward 
and  Son. 

Rates  of  passage  money  and  freight  may  be  obtained  from  the 
above-men  tioned. 
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The  Auatralaeian  United  Steam  Navigation  Company  anagoli 
for  the  following  lines  of  steamers : — (1.)  Canadian- Australian  Bufji 
Mail  Line  of  steamers,  which  ply  between  Sydn^  and  Vumooth. 
calling  en  rouU  at  Brisbane,  Fiji,  and  Honolulu  (Sandwich  Uaodi). 
and  connect  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  fiailway. 

(2).  The  N^ew  Zealand  Shipping  Company,  Ltd.,  Royal  Uaflljnt 
of  st«amers,  New  Zealand  to  London,  via  Monte  Video,  Tenerift 
and  Plymouth. 

(3.)  The  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited- 
Calcutta  to  Australia,  via  Singapore. 


Direct  Line  of  Saiung  Vessels  from  the  Conitsbnt  to 

FREBfANTLE. 

The  above  line  started  six  years  ago,  sending  only  one  vtmA 
the  first  year.  The  application  for  space  has  increased  to  such  u 
extent  that  now  a  vessd  is  despatched  every  six  or  eight  weeks  from 
Hamburg. 

The  ships  are  despatched  from  Hamburg,  but  goods  are  book«i 
at  through  rate  from  all  parts  of  the  Continent  to  all  parts  of  thii 
State.    Average  duration  of  voyage,  90  days. 

The  freights  vary  according  to  the  freight  market,  but  ai«  usually 
2ai  6d.  per  ton  below  the  London  rate. 

•Provision  is  made  on  all  sailers  of  this  line  to  carry  e^iIosiTes. 

_The  vessels  are  consigned  to  Messrs.  Strelitz  Bros.,  Fremantle, 

who  are  the  West  Australian  agents  and  Correspondents. 

iHamburg  Agent,  Paul  Adler. 


German-Australiaij  Steamship  Company,  tLDOTEa 
The  steamers  of  the  above  Company  call  at  Fremantle  every 
tour  weeks.     After  leaving  Hamburg  they  call  atJAntwerp  and  Port 
Elizabeth,  and  then  proceed  direct  to  Fremantle. 

Owing  to  this  Company  having  large  contracta'^or  carrying 
explosives  they  do  not  cater  for  the  passenger  traffic 

'^  Cargo  ia  booked  from  Hamburg  and  aU  other  Continental  ports 
to  Fremantle,  Perth,  Bunbury,  Alrony,  on  through  bills  of  ladingi 

The  homeward  journey  from  Fremantle  is  made  via  Singapore, 
Colombo,  and  Suez  Canal.  Goods  are  booked  to  above  {Jacea  and 
all  European  ports. 
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The  foUowing 

B  the 

list  of 

Bteamera    owned 

by   the 

above 

Cotupaoy : — 

-  Alton*  '  (buildinK) 

.      »bt  4,6(H) 

■Kiel-        ..       .. 

..   »bt  e.i43 

.  B.15* 

.  S.209 

6.186 

■OffenbMh- 

.  4.973 

5,16S 

-SdinKen'.. 

.  3,606 

■SiMriurt'.. 

.  4,49» 

•H»rbuiv-  .. 
-Ilzehoe*     .. 

5,217 

.  6.193 

The  sole  agents  in  Western  Australia  are  Messrs.  Strebtz  Bros., 
Mouatt  Street,  Freraaatle,  from  whom  full  information  about  rates 
of  freight  can  be  obtained. 


Melbourne  Steuiship  Cobipant,  Limited. 
This  Company  has  established  a  fortnightly  steam  service  between 
Newcastle,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Bunbury,  Fremantle,  and 
Geraldton,  without  transshipment.  Of  its  fleet  of  steamers,  the 
powerful  s.a.  "  Perth  "  (2,500  tons)  and  the  new  fast  s.s.  "  Sydney  * 
(3,000  tons)  were  specially  built  in  England  and  Scotland,  respectively, 
for  the  West  Australian  trade,  the  latter  vessel  having  only  jusC 
recently  been  launched. 

Both  vessels  are  classed  100  Al  at  Lloyd's,  hare  first-class  pas- 
senger accommodation,  and  are  fitted  with  electric  light  throughout. 

As  both  vessels  of  this  line  run  through  from  Newcastle  to 
Ueraldton  via  ports,  passengers  are  not  put  to  the  inconvenience 
of  transshipping. 

The  Company's  Office  is  in  Cliff  Street,  Fremantle,  where  all 
particulars  regarding  steamers'  movements,  rates  of  freight,  and 
passage-money  can  be  obtained. 

The  Company  is  represented  at  AJbany  by  Dalgety  &  Co.,  Ltd. ; 
at^Bunhury,  by  Robert  Forrest ;  at  Oeraldtoa,  hy  Bums,  Philp,  & 
Co.,  Ltd. ;  and  in  Perth  by  H.  0.  Barker  &  Co.,  St.  Geoi^'s  Terrace. 

Head  OfBce  for  Western  Australia :— Cliff  Street,  Fremantle, 


Lund's  Blde  Anchor  Line. 
Lund's  steamers  call  at  Albany,  on  the  homeward  voyage,  erei] 
four  weeks ;  and  proceed  to  London  via  Port  Natal  and  Capetown. 

Fares,  Albany  to  London,  from  £16  to  £62 ;  Albany  to  Nattl 
and  Capetown,  from  £13  1.1s.  to  £31  10s.  ,        ,    v.^n.vi-. 


Cargo  is  carried  to  London  and  Gape  ports  at  rates  current  in 
Eastern  States. 

Vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  are: — 

'Oommtniwealtli*               .-  e.OOOtonil  'Vttiigti'   ..  ..   4.387  toH 

"Nwrung" 0,078     „      'Tunwonn*        ..         ..   4.011     „ 

■n?.Vnn1*  .     K.ni.l        ..  'RuimnH*..  9009 


The  Line  ie  represented  in  Western  AustraUa  by  George  Wills 
&  Co.,  Albany  and  Fremantle. 

BBmsH  India  Steam  Navigation  Gobipany,  Limited. 
The  British  India  St«am  Navigation  Company,  Limited  (P. 
Ridley,  Fremantle,  Agent),  is  the  largest  steamship  Company  flying 
the  British  flag.  Steamers  of  over  5,000  tons  trade  regularly  between 
Cali^utta  and  other  Indian  ports,  via  Singapore  to  .Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  making  Fremantle  the  first  port  of  call  in  AustraUa. 

The  following  is  the  fleet  of  steamers  visiting  Australia : — 


•IsImkU-      .. 

..  S.237  tonx 

'Soi»d»'* 

..  S,3.38ta>s 

'Ilnului'      .. 

..  S,265     „ 

:■!&■■■•■■ 

•Hind.-*      .. 
-Muttre--    .. 

..  6.203     „ 
..  4,644     ,. 

..  6,366     „ 
..   S.3I0     „ 

•Onda* 

..  5,247     „ 

'Umbdlk 

..   S.310     .. 

-Sangola*'  .. 

..   5.149     ,. 

'lIpwU- 

..  5.297     „ 

-Scalda"'    .. 

..  8,030     ,. 

..  3.334     ,. 

■Sofala-* 

..  6,030     ., 

For  information  as  to  rates  of  passage-money  and  freight. 
application  may  be  made  to  P.  Ridley,  Australasian  United  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  Limited,  Fremantle. 

The  New  Zealand  and  Roith  African  SiBABisinp  Company. 

This  Company  trades  between  New  Zealand,  Sydney,  Framantlf. 
Durbtn.  and  Cape  Town. 

The  vessels  generally  employed  are: — "Surrey,"  "Sussex," 
"  Dorspt,"  "  Suffolk,"  "  Cornwall."  "  Devon,"  and  '  Somerset."  Thes*- 
Bteamei's  iin>  of  C.OOO  tons  gross  tonnage. 

Freights  ti)  South  Africa  are  ; — General  cargo,  40s. ;  to  Durban. 


Pas^aqr.  .Wo ne,/.— Saloon.  £25  to  Durban;    f27    10s.    to  Cape 
Town.    Steerage.  £13  ISs.  to  Durban;   £15  15&  to  Cape  Town. 
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The  London  agente  are  Mesare.  Birt,  Potter,  &  Hughes  ;  Sydney 
agente,  Birt  &  Ca,  Macquaiie  Place. ;  Wellington  agents,  Kinsey, 
Barnes,  &  Co. ;  Fremantle  and  Perth  agents,  William  Sandover  & 


James  Bell  and  Company. 

■Tames  Bell  &  Co..  Cliff-street,  Fremantle  (branches  Adelaide, 
Sydney,  Dunedin,  Newcastle,  and  Durban). 

Bi-weekly  seryice  to  Geraldton  per  B.a.  "Julia  Percy,"  580 
tons.  Fares: — Saloon,  single.  £1  lOs. ;  return,  £3  lOs.  Steerage, 
single.  £1;  return,  £1   10s.     Rate  of  freight,   tOs.  per  ton. 

S.S.  "  A.  J.  Hocken,"  Fremantle  to  Wyndham,  about  every 
three  weeks.    Caigo  only,     Itate,  40s.  per  ton. 


2.— EMIGRATION  TO  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

Aisiited  Passages,a6  at  present  granted  by  the  Government  of 

Western  Australia,  arc  subject  to  the  following  conditions  and  regu- 
lations : — 

The  classes  eligible  nre :  Married  and  single  farm  labourera 
under  40  yeare  of  age.  also  single  women  or  widows  (without  children), 
such  08  cooks,  housemiJdfl.  nunies,  general  servants,  dairymaids, 
etc..  not  over  40  years  of  age,  who  are  nominated  by  their  friends  in 
Western  Australia,  provided  such  nominations  have  been  approved 
by  the  Government  in  the  Stat«.  In  all  cases  they  must  be  sober, 
industrious,  of  good  moral  character,  of  sound  mind,  fi-ee  from  bodily 
defect  or  deformity,  in  good  health,  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  their 
special  occupation,  and  must  be  going  to  the  State  to  reside  and  settle 
there,  and  to  work  in  their  respective  occupations.  All  emigrants 
receiving  assisted  passages  must  either  have  been  vaccinated  or  have 
had  the  smallpox.  For  each  emigrant  over  12  years  of  age  the 
Government  contributes  £7  lOs.  towards  the  passage  money,  the 
emigrant  or  his  nominator  paying  the  difference,  which  latter  sum 
varies  from  £7  lOa.  to  £13  IDs.,  according  to  the  accommodation 
required  ;  children  from  three  to  twelve  being  ctiarged  lialf-fare. 

Persons  who  have  resided  in  Western  Australia  are  not  in  any 
case  eligible  for  assisted  passages,  nor  persons  in  the  habitual  receipt 
of  parish  relief,  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  without  their 
parents,  husbands  without  their  wives,  or  wives  without  their  husbands 
(unless  in  the  last  three  instances  the  parents,  wife  or  husband.  b«  in 
Weetem  Australia),  nor  single  women  who  \\ave  \\\epv\'ms.\»  Ow^&» 


No  person  is  granted  an  aaaiated  passage  uolees  his  applicfttioo 
has  been  first  approved  by  the  Agent  Generai.  No  am^  or  majried 
men  above  the  age  of  40  years  are  allowed  any  assistance,  except 
under  very  exceptional  circumstances. 

During  the  m^t  few  years  there  has  been  a  fair  demand  for 
men  in  the  building  trades,  and  farm  labourers. 

Remiuierative  labour  exists  for  market  gardeners,  poultry  farmen. 
and  fruit-growers ;  the  soil  and  climate  bang  especially  suitable  for 
fruitgrowing.  Farm  labourers  are,  as  a  rule,  boarded  and  lodged; 
single  men  l^ing  preferred  to  married  men  with  families.  Men  mostly 
find  employment  who  are  ready  to  turn  their  hands  to  all  kinds  vl 
farm  and  station  work,  to  cut  down  timber  or  use  a  pick  and  shovel, 
and  do  not  object  to  "  roughing  it "  in  the  bush.  Navvies,  carpeatcn. 
Joiners,  brickJayers  and  masons,  sawyers,  smiths,  wheelwrights, 
tanners,  gardeners,  and  others  are  at  times  in  demand> 

There  is,  on  the  whole,  a  fair  demand  for  mechanics,  but  none 
for  miners,  and  but  little  for  general  labourers  ;  agricultural  labouren 
and  female  domestic  servants  have,  however,  no  diffic"lt.v  in  fincUng 

employment 

it  should  be  remembered  that  the  population  of  the  Stat«,  though 
It  has  rapidly  increased,  is  still  small,  and  that,  therefore,  the  demand 
for  all  kinds  of  labour  is  necessarily  limitai.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
clerks,  accountaiite,  bookkeepers,  and  others  whose  work  is  of  a  clerical 
nature,  to  find  employment  anywhere.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  good  demand  tor  cooks,  general  female  servants,  and  laundresses, 
"id  to  a  slight  extent  for  dressmakers.  There  is  also  a  good  opening 
for  market  gardeners,  fruitgrowers,  and  farmers,  who  have  some  httle 
capital,  say  about  £150,  as  fruits  and  vegetables  sell  at  high  prices. 

The  cost  of  living  is  high  in  certain  respects,  but  house  rent,  at 
any  rate  is,  naturally,  now  more  reasonable  than  it  was  at  the  time 
of  the  opening  up  of  the  Eastern  goldfields.  Board  and  lodging  for 
single  persons  coat  from  fifteen  shillings  to  twenty-five  shillings  a  week 
in  the  South,  and  more  in  the  Northern  towns. 

The  eight  hours'  working  jday  is  recognised  in  the  majority  of 
the  trades. 

Intending  immigrants  can  obtain  the  latest  and  fullest  particulars 
as  to  employment,  wages,  cost  of  livmg,  etc.,  either  by  personal  or 
written  npplicjition  ut  or  to  the  office  of  the  Agent-General  for  Western 
Australia,  which  is  situated  at  15  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W, 
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3— UST    OF   CONSUIS    OF   FOREIGN    COUNTRIKS 
RESIDING    IN   WESTERN    AUSTRALIA, 


SuoeoICoiuul,  VImCckuuI, 
or  Coonikr  A««at. 

■oaeeM- 

Brigium        ..         .. 

Shenton,  F,  C„  Consul    ,. 

Perth 

Denmark      .. 

Streliti.  Richard,     Do.       .. 

Fremantle 

Do.         .,         ., 

Streiitz.  Paul,  Acting  Consul 
Wittenoom.  Sir  R  11..  Consukr 

Da 

Fiwice 

Agent 

Rataz»,  I,.  Consul 

Perth  and  Fn>manlle 

Germany      .. 

Greece 

Downing,  tt   P.,  Vice  Conaul  .. 
ZiiDini,  Xeopoldo.  Vice  Consul  .. 

Perth 

Italy    

Do. 

'Da 

Rataui,  L,  Consular  Agent      .. 

Fremantle 

Demel.  L.  a.mii.l 

Do. 

r,atg<itr      ■■ 

FearBon,  John  Swift,  Consul     .. 

Perth 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Strelitt.  Richard,  Consul  .. 

Do. 

Streliti,  Paul.  Acting  Consul 

Do.               da 

Do.         ..         .. 

Haynn,  S.  J..  Vice  C.ineul 

AlbiMiy 

OA  of  Amerin    .. 

Allan.  A    D,.  Consular  Agent  .. 

(^mantle 

Do 

Dymea.  F.  R,           Do. 

Albany. 
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APPENDICES. 


A.— STATISnCS    OF    WESTERN    AUSTRALIA. 

Mcn.—In  tka  popnkUan  Isnm  adnteliiad  hai^B,  aUomna*  for  umooxlad  dnartnTM 
from  Ut  ipril,  UOl,  hu  bem  Bad*  la  ■asadaau*  with  th*  iMofaitkaii  of  Si  UM 
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No.  36. — Abstract  of  Meleoroloffical  Observalions  taken 
Perth  CHftervalory — coDtinued. 
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No.  39. — B«tun  of  the  Number  of  Porion*  in  «aek  Electoral 
Province  and  Dittriet  on  the  Bolt  of  the  Legittatioe  CouneU 
in  May,  1908. 
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No.  39.— Return  of  the  Number  of  Permu  in  eaek  Sleetoral 
Province  and  Dutriet  on  the  Roll  of  the  Legislative  Couneii 
in  May,  1903 — contmued. 
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No.  i2.~Poj>ul<Ui<m  of  Perth  and  Svburht,  March  and  AprH,  1903. 
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No.  43. — Popvlaiion  o/FremanUe  and  Svburbt,  March  and 
April,  1903. 
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No.  *5.-   CfmjvtTaliit  SlaUment  of  Whfot  Harvest  in  Western 
Australia,  for  the  Seasons  1902-3  and  1903-4. 
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-COMMONWEALTH    POPULATION   AND    PUBLIC 
DEBT,    1903. 


35.— -Estimated  Population  op  the  bbtbbal  States  of  the 

COMMOMWEALTB   ON  30tH   JunB,    1903. 
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— EsTiUATBD  Addlt  Population  of  the  bevebal  States 
OF  THE  C011HONWBA1.TH  ON  80th  June,  1903. 
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Ko.  87. — Public  Dbbts  or  the  bktxbai.  Statss  ow  th] 
WXAI.TH  OK  30th  Jmn,  1908. 
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It«gl«l»tiTe  Awembl7  of  WMtem  Aoatralls  (6th  October, 
1908). 


C— THE      FINANCIAL      STATEMENT     FOR     THE 
TEAfi    1903-1904. 


By  the  Hon.  Jakh  Qauinb*,  M.L.A.  (Col<»iikl  Tretunrer). 


The  Pail  Ytar,  1^1-3. 

Last  year  when  I  delivered  the  Budget  speech,  I  said  I  felt 
justified  in  letting  a.  tone  of  atMolute  hopefulness  and  trust  in  the 
future  of  this  State  permeate  the  whole  of  my  uttemucea.  Looking 
back  upi>n  the  financial  year  just  closed,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  anticipations  which  I  then  made  were  fully  realised  ;  in 
other  words,  a  full  measure  of  prosperity,  pressed  down  and  running 
over,  was  the  portion  of  this  State  for  last  year.  We  stand  facing 
a  new  year,  and,  so  far  aa  human  foresight  can  predict,  it  contains  a 
rich,  full  promise  of  that  steady  and  solid  prosperity  which  comes 
from  the  expansion  of  industry  and  development  of  undoubted 
resources.  The  outlook  for  these  great  resources,  represented  as 
they  are  by  products  which  have  a  world's  market — gold,  copper, 
tin,  iron,  timber,  pearl,  wool,  com,  wine,  meat,  and  fruit—  was  never 
in  the  history  of  ^is  State  so  hopeful  aa  at  the  present  time.  And 
there  is  opened  to  us,  as  a  result,  a  vista  of  that  sound,  healthy 
prosperity,  the  outcome  of  internal  development  and  production, 
rather  than  the  inflated  and  consequently  transient  prosperity 
engendered  by  huge  borrowing.  To  conserve  this  position  will  be 
the  aim  uf  the  present  Government ;  for  thev  recognise  that  in  so 
doing  they  have  with  them  and  behind  them  the  careful  and  matured 
thought  of  all  who  wish  the  prosperity  of  this  State  to  be  solid  and 
lasting.  Last  year  It  was  my  r^^ttable  duty,  on  behalf  of  this 
State,  to  sympathise  with  onr  sister  States  on  the  disastrous  effect 
of  the  great  drought.  Knowing,  as  this  State  always  has  known, 
the  benefit  of  a  splendid  rainfall  and  its  material  effect  on  prosperity, 
may  1  be  permitted  on  behalf  of  this  State  to  rejoice  with  the  other 
States  on  the  termination  of  the  great  drought,  and  the  prospect 
which  is  before  them  of  a  season  which  bids  uir,  to  be  ^Y^'^^,^53t 
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Australia.  Following  the  cuetom  which  I  introduced  )a«t  Tear.iadl 
of  whicli  members  were  at  that  time  good  enough  to  eiprai' 
approra),  I  ba»e  personalty  prepared  a  set  of  returns  for  ik 
guidance  <if  the  Committi'e,  givinf;  in  a  concrete  and  businew-lib 
form  all  the  information  which  I  think  not  onlj  memben  of  thii 
House  and  the  people  of  tliie  State,  but  also  those  who  are  interesbd 
in  our  finances,  will  require.  Although  these  returns  are  ia  i 
concrete  form,  I  have  balanced  them  with  the  more  elaborate  retnnu 
prepared  by  the  Treasury ;  §o  that  members  can  clearly  see  that  tix 
totals  of  them  are  absolutely  correct. 


Rnenite  Esiimafed  and  fticeit^. 
If  members  will  turn  to  Return  No.  1,  they  will    see  that  th« 


Betum  No.  1, 


BscBtPTa— 1902-3. 


£ 

a.  d. 

Jt      %.  i. 

ended  30th  .lune,  1003,  waa       ... 

3,647,3W 

0    0 

The  autual  amount  received  VB8   ... 

4680,287 

11    7 

Or  a  total  Net  Oser-estimato  of     ... 

17.126    B   3 

The  Over-tilinutta  were— 

Net  Commonwealtb  Revenoe ,,. 

31,882 

13    9 

MiniDg  Revenue           

8.409  111    7 

Iilnes.  Forfeitures,  and  Fees  of 

Court 

1.7U 

S    4 

Beimbursementg  in  Aid 

Hi,00* 

8    5 

Kail  way  Receipts           

4.18H 

2  10 

Water  Receipts 

29,1)62 

5    4 

Stamp  Revenue 

1,600 

5    6 

8t<.e51  14    V 

The  Vnd€r.e,Hraaies  trere— 

Harbour  Dues     ... 

18,168 

8  11 

Land  Revenue    

1.658 

11    0 

Lii-enw9 

1.187 

11.6 

Fees  of  Public  Office    

2.218 

14    6 

952 

8  10 

Tmmway  Receipts       

711 

7    • 

Educational  Receipt* 

.  361 

19    S 

Miscellaneous  Receipts 

12,621 

9    9 

Interest    

9sa 

a    8 

Companies  Duty  Tax    

83.107 

6    2 

71.S2&    6    i 

Total  Set  Over-*Btimat«      ... 

... 

*17.126     K    .-. 

Treasurer's  estimnte  of  receipts  for  the  year  eoded  the  :tOth  June- 
1903,   wiis  £3,64~,3(>4,  whde  the   actual    amount   receired   was 
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^£3,680,237  lis.  7A.  Xn  preparing  mir  estimates  of  the  revenue  I 
went  carefully  into  the  subject,  and  tried  to  get  as  close  aa  possible 
to  what  I  conceived  would  be  the  actual  result ;  for  I  venture  to 
aay  that,  in  estimating  our  revenue,  it  is  always  advisable  for  a 
Treasurer  to  get  as  closel^r  as  be  can  to  actual  revenue ;  otherwise, 
if  he  for  the  sake  of  personal  hudo»  prefers  to  show  a  bi^  surplus  at 
the  end  of  the  jear,  he  runs  a  great  risk  of  dislocating  the  whole  of 
his  financial  arrangements  owing  to  au  unworthy  estimate.  I 
therefore  estiraated  my  net  revenue  at  £3.647,364,  and  actually 
received  within  ^17,126  8b.  5d.  of  that  sum.  And  when  we 
consider  that  there  was  a  sum  of  nearly  .£10,000  held  in  suspense 
by  the  Commonwealth  under  Section  95  of  the  Commonwealth  Act, 
which  sum,  had  I  received  it,  would  have  reduced  that  amount  to 
^£7.126. 1  think  the  Committee  will  admit  that  I  have  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  first  eetiuiate  which  I  made  as  Treasurer  of 
this  State.  The  over-estimates  included  net  Commonwealth 
revenue,  ^631.882  13s.  9d.  My  estimate  was  above  that  of  the 
Commonwealth  Treasurer ;  but  with  the  ^10,000  to  which  I  have 
just  referred,  it  would  have  been  only  .£21,000  short.  The  mining 
revenue  was  ^13,409 — I  omit  the  shilling  and  pence  as  usual— fines, 
forfeitures,  and  fees  of  court  ^1,714;  reimbursements-in-aid 
^lf),004,  and  reimbursements-in-aid  are  hut  a  bookkeeping  entry 
between  the  departments.  Last  year  for  the  first  time  we  charged 
up  printing  to  the  various  departments,  and  this  vot*  was  extremely 
hard  to  estimate.  Railway  receipts  ^,188  :  when  I  say  that  the 
estimate  of  the  railway  Revenue  was  Jei.600,000,  and  I  was  only 
^4,188  out  in  that  estimate,  I  think  members  will  admit  it  was  a 
very  keen  one  indeed.  Water  receipts  were  £29,952  short— this 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  when  we  were  estimating  these  receipts  we 
wi^re  extremely  doubtful  whether  we  would  he  able  to  fulfil  the 
promise  made  to  this  House  that  the  ^naX  water  scheme  would  be 
eum|)leted  in  January.  Had  it  not  been  completed  until  the  end  of 
the  financial  year,  then  the  whole  of  the  expense  would  have  been 
debited  up  to  the  work,  and  we  would  have  received,  as  then 
anticipated,  a  (^rnes  revenue  from  water;  but  owing  to  the  great 
enert:y  introduced  into  the  working  of  the  scheme  by  the  Minister 
for  Works  and  his  officers  we  were  enabled  to  complete  the  work  on 
26th  January,  and  const^uently  from  that  date  instead  of  my 
revenue  being  gross  it  was  absolutely  net;  whilst  I  must  admit 
some  disappointment  that  I  did  not  come  closer  to  the  estimate,  I 
am  sure,  on  the  result  the  country,  has  everv  reason  to  be  con- 
ijratulated.  The  under- estimates  were:  haroour  dues  £18,158, 
land  revenue  £1,658,  licenses  £1,187.  fees  of  public  office 
£2.213,  Rottnest  establishment  £952,  tramway  receipts  £711, 
educational  receipts  £261.  miscellaneous  receipts  £12,621,  interest 
£652,  and  companies  duty  tax  £33,107.  The  harbour  dues 
and  miscellaneous  receipts  were  both  the  effect  of  a  trans- 
ference of  departments:  the  harbonr  trust  took  over  from  the 
railwavs  the  control  of  the  Fn-mantle  Harbour  earlier  than  it  was 
thought  they  would,  and  the  railway  department  took  over  the 
control  of  the  Menzien  to  Leonom  El>a\lw&^  ^tiunx  *dQ»L^«  'Ai<a'«iiV' 
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the^  would,  SCI  that,  these  twn  actions  had  a.  materiiil  effect  ot 
estimates  so  far  an  these  particular  items  are  concerned.  On 
tiDder-estiniateE  the  princifw  item  is  companies'  duty  tax  £33 
In  making;  my  estimate  I  had  only  before  me  the  most  uh 
particulars  of  how  this  tax  had  been  evaded.  When  I  went 
into  the  matter  and  took  very  stringent  measures  for  its  i-ollec 
I  found  my  reTemie  would  be  considerably  •;iceeded,  and  eventi 
it  exL-eeded  my  estimate  by  no  leas  a  sum  than  £33,107.  Whl 
may  in  these  figures  lose  my  reputation  as  a  prophet.  I  thii 
shall  be  entitled  to  some  small  praise  as  an  administrator.  I  t 
the  Committee  will  agree  with  me  that  sS  far  a«  my  estimates  ol 
receipts  are  concerned.  I  was  remarkably  fortunate  in  estima 
them  as  closely  as  I  did,  considering  the  amount  inra 
aggregated  nearlv  four  millions  of  money,  and  tfaer  were 
i!17,126  out.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  sincerely  hope  tte  estim 
which  I  am  making  for  the  forthcoming  year  will  he  as  ne 
a^urate  as  those  were. 

ExptHditttre  far  tht  past   Ytar,  a  Sutfliu. 

Turning  to  the  expenditure. 


ExexNDrnTBK-- 

-1902-3. 

3.7m,ll.-t    < 

The  Actual  Expenditure  was 

ire  of 

3.521.702  H 

.£239,360  1< 

Tht  OvtT-eiUmaU  vtrt— 

£      «.  d. 

Special  Acts 

10.S0U    4  10 

385  17    6 

LegisUtivc  Council 

1,465    0    1 

Lepalative  Assembly          

1.127  18    S 

Attorney  General     

4,801  14  11 

Colonial  .SecretHf^  and  Minister  for 

Education         

6,018    a    S 

Minister  for  Works            

15T.066    4    8 

Kail  ways  and  Tramways 

47.601  17    8 

MiniBter  for  Lands 

»,S04    8    4 

Minuter  for  Mines 

5,n27  IB    2 

Colonial  Treaaurer  ...         

1,033    9    0 

The  VndcT-etHmalti  iras— 

Exwiitive  Council 



lU  IS 

Total  Net  Over-estimate 

-K8B.S50  16 

the  Treasurer's  estimate  of  expenditure  for  the  year  was  .£3.761.1 
6«.  2d.,  and  the  a.tua]  expenditure  was  ^,581,768  10s.  id.,  or 
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OTer-estimate  of  the  expenditure  of  £239,350  16b.  M.  The  over- 
eitiinatM  were ;  Special  Acts  X10,309,  His  Excellency  tbe 
OoTeraor  v£385,  LegisIatiTf  Council  £1,485.  Legislative  Assemblj 
^1,127,  Attorney  General  .£4.601,  Colonial  Secretary  and  Minister 
for  Education  .£6,018.  Uinister  for  Works  .£157,966,  Railways  and 
Tramways  .£47,601,  Minister  for  Toands  .£3,304,  Minister  for  Mines 
jG5,527,  Colonial  Treasurer  £1,U33 ;  or  a  total  amount  as  over- 
estimates of  the  expenditure  of  .£239,361  14e.  lid.  With  the 
exception  of  £157,966  represented  by  an  under-expenditnre 
uD  publi<;  works,  the  balauce  can  be  fairly  claimed  as 
representing  savinfrs  iif  administration.  In  the  Railways 
there  was  a  saving  of  £47,601  ;  this  result  was  materially 
influenced  by  the  summer  rains,  which  enabled  a  marked 
saving  to  be  effect«-d  on  the  cost  of  tbe  water  used  by  tbe  railways. 
Witli  regard  to  the  other  estimates  of  public  works,  tbe  Govern- 
ment have  been  blamed,  and  blamed  without  stint,  for  not  spending 
every  penny,  and  even  more  than  the  estimate  for  the  year  ot 
£519,162 ;  but  when  I  say  that  under  any  circumstances  we  were 
entitled  to  earn  the  money  before  we  spent  it,  and  the  June  propor- 
tion of  that  sura  would  have  been  roughly  £43,000,  and  as  there 
were  works  in  progress  and  liabilities  entered  into  on  account  of  the 
works  authorised  amounting  to  £175,000,  or  £18,000  more  than 
the  authorisations,  it  can  be  easily  seen  there  was  no  disposition  to 
curtail  expenditure  on  public  works  for  the  [lurpose  of  showing  a 
fictitious  surplus.  In  the  return  of  expenditure  for  1903  the  under- 
estimates total  only  £10  18s.  lOd.  If  members  will  turn  back  to. 
the  vear  1901-2  they  will  find  that  the  under-estimates  of  expenditure 
totalled  £127,023  16s. ;  this  year  they  only  total  £10  I8s.  lOd., 
which  vrill  have  a  material  ^ect  upon  the  Excess  Bill  to  be 
presented  to  Parliament.  There  is  a  balancing  return  at  the  foot 
which  shows  bow  we  arrive  at  our  surplus. 


Over-eatimat«  of  Exp«nditiiTe         ...  ^£289,360  16     1 

Utider-estiniBte  of  Bevenne 17,126    S    6 


£222,22*    7    8 
Bnrplui  estimated  to  be  in  hand  at  end  of  Tear 9,486    5    0 

Aetual  Snrplns  on  30th  June,  1»03 .£^31,6a»  12     B 


The  over-estimate  of  expenditure  was  £239,850  168.  Id.,  under- 
estimate of  revenue  £17,126  8s.  5d..  or  a  total  surplus  of  £222,224 
7s.  8d.  We  estimated  the  surplus  at  the  end  of  hist  year  at  £9,435 
5a. ;  if  we  add  that  we  shall  find  the  total  a^nea  ^\V.Vv  >^ub  vcftiaaX 


surplus  on  the  30th  June  Ust  of  ^31,669   12s.    8d.     The  Ktad 
position  of   th«  consoUd&ted  rerenue  is    alao     shown  : 


CoNBOLIDATin    BBVIITOS. 


3.531.768  10    1 


JBULBSU  a    8 


£3,630,237  11b.  7d.,expeDditurG  £3,521,762  10s.  Id.,  the  sarplns 
on  the  year  £108,475  Is.  6d.  If  we  add  the  balui(.-e  from  die 
prt^TiouH  yeur  of  £123,184  11a.  2  J.,  it  will  be  found  that  bahuues  to 
the  surplus  <ilread;  mentioned  of  £231,659  128.  8d. 

Tke   Slate  Balance-tluel, 

If  members  will  turn  to  Return  No,  2  they  will  see  &  BjQopsis  <rf 
the  State  balance- sheet  is  giren  to  the  30th  June,  1903'.     On  the 


SYNOPSIS  OF  RA.LANCE-SHEET  FOK  SOra  JUKE.  1903. 


Balance  on  year 

231,6G9  12 

8 

Sintinj;  Fund       

656,069    3 

11 

Qeneral  Loan  Fund        

103,832  17  11 

Ttuat  and  Deposit  Aoconnta     

661,ttS  10 

7 

Savings  Bank       

1,990,862  15  11 

_ 

8.642.360    7    0 

Cr. 

Advances  to  be  recovered  ■ 

95,180    0 

6 

IttvestDienta  and  Sinking  Fund 

2,684.818    8  10 

Stores  on  liand 

266,906  11 

t! 

Cash  in  hand- 

State  Savings  Bank 

276.214    4 

Treaaurj            

1,204  11 

and  SinkinR  Fund  Account 

3,091  18 

Current  Accounts            

22.T9T    4 

31,120  14 

Eastern  SUtes      

2,S67    a 

London       

1.161    2 

Remittances  in  fraiuifu 

300,472    7 

9.64S,SGU    7    9 
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debit  side  we  have  the  balance  on  the  year  of  £281,659  128.  6d. ; 
Sinking  fund,  ^55,069  Ss.  lid. ;  a«iieral  Loan  Fund,  ^^103,332 
17b.  lld.i  Trust  and  deposit  iU'CountH,^61,425'16B.  7d.,  and  the 
Savin(^  Bank:  £1.990,862  15h.  lid.,  or  a.  total  of  ,£3.&12,350  7b. 
The  trual  and  deposit  accounta  include  all  aumslodf^  by  innurasce 
and  aasurance  companieB,  BuapeuBe  accounts,  and  roads  boards 
accounts  ;  liud  refemog  to  the  Savings  Ba.nk  deposits,  £1.9ilO,S62, 
members  will  see  this  sum  is  nearly  JSIOO.OOO  increase  on  the  sum 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Savings  Bank  deposits  last  year. 
Turning  to  the  credit  side  the  advances  to  be  recovered  amount  to 
£95,180;  investments  and  sinking  fund,  £2,634,215  Ss.  lOd.; 
stores  in  band,  ^265,905  lis.  6d.  i  cash  iu  band  State  Savings 
Bank  £276,214  4b.  6d.,  in  the  TteaBury  £1,204  lis.  5d;  Agn- 
cultural  Bank  advance  account  and  sinking  fund,  £2,091  ISs.  7d.; 
current  accounts,  £22,797  4«.  2d. )  trust  accounts,  fixed  deposits, 
£31.120  14b.  8d.;  in  the  Eastern  States,  £2,987  3s. ;  in  London, 
£1.161  2h.  2d.;  remittanceB  in  tranntu.  £309,472  7a.  9d,  The 
advances  to  be  recovered  include  services  performed  for  other  States 
and  other  countries,  also  the  balance  of  iuterest  held  on  account  of 
the  London  bondholders  and  the  Savings  Bank,  Investment  and 
sinking  fund  contain  securities  for  all  investments  including 
Savings  Bank  £1,703,202.  sinking  fund  £655.069.  life  assurance 
£165.360,  municipal  loans  £54.057,  and  with  other  rmall  amounts 
make  up  the  total.  « 


Stares  Account,  how  adjusted 

Stores  in  hand  represent  £265,905  lis.  6d.  The  Committee  vrill 
note  with  satisfaction  that  whilst  last  year  this  amount  stood  in  the 
State's  balance-sheet  at  no  less  a  sum  than  £605,198,  it  now  stands 
at  £265,905,  or  a  reduction  during  the  year  of  £339,293.  During 
the  year  everv  eSort  wax  mode  not  only  to  reduce  tbe  stock,  but  to 
have  it  placed  on  a  proper  mercantile  bssis.  On  last  year's  Esti- 
mates I  provided  a  sum  of  £60,000.  which  practically  amounted  to 
10  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value,  in  order  to  provide  for  deprecia- 
tion and  obsolete  stock.  When  we  came  to  take  that  stock — and  I 
may  say  that  if  tbe  details  oould  be  put  b^ore  this  House,  probably 
some  members  would  feel  rather  amused^we  found  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  retake  tbe  stock  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
basis  of  what  stock  we  really  had  on  hand.  We  had  this  done,  and 
as  a  result  of  putting  it  on  a  business  basis,  that  is  making  allow- 
ances for  depreciation  and  appreciation,  in  other  words  giving  to 
that  stock  a  present-day  market  value,  we  found  it  was  necessary  to 
roughly  write  off  13  per  cent,  or  £35,000 ;  so  that  instead  of  the 
£60,000  we  anticipated  last  year  we  would  have  to  write  off,  we 
found  it  necessary  to  write  off  only  £35,000.  That  stock  is  now  in 
good  order,  it  is  ev sterna tically  and  well  kept,  and  I  can  assure 
this  House  that  the  sum  which  it  represents  upon  the  State 
balance-sheet  would  be  a  realisable  asset  to-morrow  if  necessity 
occurred.  i  .     .i  .  v.vmvlc 


im 


Sa9in£»  Bank  Atcettni,  ttt, 

Tbe  State  Savines  Bank  ba«  got  to  its  credit  £287,652,  and 
^11,445  17s.  6d.  of  that  U  interest  in  suspense  at  present,  which  is 
to  be  credited  to  the  depositors'  accounts ;  so  that  the  actual  cash 
to  the  credit  of  the  Savings  BaQk  is  ^76,2U  4b.  6d.  Last  year  it 
stood  at  i:445,432,  but  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  earn 
interest  iu  order  that  we  should  pay  to  depositors  3  per  cent. 
interest  on  their  deposits,  £200,000  uf  that  sum  was  invested  in 
Stat«  bonds  at  ^  per  cent.  The  TreasuTj  credit  of  ^1,204  lis.  5d. 
is  merely  the  cash  adjustment  on  the  SOth  June.  The  current 
accounts,  ^2,797  4«.  2d.,  are  the  balances  at  the  banks  on  tliat 
date.  The  trust  accounts  and  fixed  depositB,  ^£31,120  14e.  8d., 
represent  contractors'  and  other  deposits  held  by  the  State.  The 
remittances  in  transitu,  representing  the  neceasajy  remittsJices  to 
London  to  provide  funds  to  meet  obligations  there,  were  £309,472 
7b.  9d.     That  is  a  full  explanation  of  Return  "So.  2. 


Loam  and  ImietltdHeis, 

ITow  we  come  to  Return  No.  3,  a  statement  of  loans  as  on  the  SOth 
June,  1903.    The  total  authorisations  ou  the  SOth  June,  1902,  were 


Bctom  H*.  3. 

BTATEHBHTS  OF  LOANS  A.S  ON  SOra  JUNB,  1903. 


CouveiuoD  Bxpensea  provided  for 
in  Act,  and  for  which  Stock  was 
inned  daring  jear            

£         a.    d. 

16.940.929  11     S 

838  16    0 

Jt        s.  d. 

2,190.000    0    0 
2,006.446    0    0 

16,941,263    7    8 

Tet  to  be  rwsod        

Of  this  Rnm  Sivings  Bonk,  Mtui- 

8tockabM.b         

BslsDoe  available  for  flotation      ... 

133,S5S    0    0 

Loans  floated  to  SOth  June,  1902  ... 
IiOMW  floated  locally  dmrng  the  year 
Jioani    floated    hj    Crown    Agents 

doringtheyear     

Bftlance   available   for   Botatioa  as 

above          

18.086,809  11     8 
722.066    0    0 

328  IB    0 

183,65B    0    0 

IB.941,253    7    8 

£15,940,929  lie.  3d.    The  conversion  expenses  provided  for  in  Um 
Act  (which  means  the  Act  providing  that  our  stock  could  be  eon- 
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Terted  into  a.  standard  stock),  and  for  whioh  itock  waa  isBued 
duriDic  the  jear,  were  £328  16i, ;  shoving  that  the  total  author- 
isations on  the  30th  June,  1903,  were  £15,911,253  78.  3d.  There 
is  jet  to  be  raised  a  sum  of  £2,190,000.  Of  this  sum  the  Savings 
Bank,  the  municipalities,  and  the  local  inscribed  stock  absorbed 
£2,05ti,445,  leaving  a  balance  available  for  flotation  ou  the  30th 
June  last  of  £133,555.  The  loamt  floated  to  30th  June,  1902, 
amounted  to  £15,085,309  lis.  3d.  The  loans  floated  locally  during 
the  year  amounted  to  £722,065.  The  loans  floated  hv  Crowa 
Agents  during  the  year  were  £323  16s.,  and  the  balance  available 
for  flotation  as  above  was  £133,555.  We  floated  during  the  year 
£722,389 ;  but  by  sinking  fund  and  redemption  we  paid  off  no  less 
a  sum  than  £205,731.  So,  whilst  we  borrowed  £722,389,  and  of 
that  sum  we  had  iu  hand  to  start  the  present  financial  year 
£103.332,  we  only  increased  the  indebtedness  by  £516,658.  Oui 
actutU  loan  indebt«dnea8  is  abo  shown  on  Return  No.  3.    The  total 

ACTUA.L  LOAN  INDEBTEDNESS. 


Total  amount  raised 

Total  yet  to  raise       

Ji       ■.    d. 

16,807,698    7    8 

138,656    0    0 

^        .     d. 

And  redeemed  DebentareB,  inoluded 

666.069    3  11 
180,400    0    0 

16,941,263    7    8 
886,469    8  11 

Our  Total  Indebtedness,  when  all 
wiUbB         

X16,106,7S4    3    4 

amount  raised  was  £15,807,698  7b.  3d.;  the  total  yet  to  raise  is 
£183.5o5.  showing  the  balaace  of  the  total  authnrisations 
£15,941,253  78.  3d.,  less  aocumulated  ainting  fund  and  redeemed 
debentures  included  in  authorisations  £835,469  3s,  lid.,  or  a  total 
to  the  credit  of  the  redemption  of  our  stock — T  want  this  lo  go 
right  iuto  the  minds  of  hon.  members,  that  this  State  had  provided 
up  to  the  30th  June  last  no  less  a  sum  than  £835,469  3b.  lid.;  so 
that  our  indebtedness  when  the  eiist.ing  authorisations  are  raised, 
instead  of  being  £15,941.253  7s.  3d.,  will  be  £15,105,784  Ha.  4d.,  or 
an  indebtenlness  on  our  present  population  at  the  rate  of  £66 
10s.  lid.  per  head,  as  against  £69  7s.  lOd.  on  the  30th  June.  1902, 
showing  an  impruvetnent  in  this  respect  of  no  less  a  sum  thau 
£2  16s.  lid.  p6r  head.  If  members  will  refer  to  the  comparative 
return  of  last  year,  they  will  see  that  our  ia^bt«dt\«^,^n>^.. 


unleas  we  had  provided  for  siakinff  fund,  have  been  no  less  than 
X15,311,190.  but  that  bj  providing  a  sinking  fund  it  is  now 
reduced  to  £15.105,784-  3b.  4d. 


Loan  ^one^s,  hovi  Expendnl. 
Keturn  No;  4  shows  vpry  clearly  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
spent  our  borrowed  money,  and  1  venture  to  say  withont  the 
slightest  fear  of  coutradiction  that  no  State  In  the  Gommoiiwe^th 
can  show  auch  a  return  of  prudent  pxpenditure  as  is  embodied  in 
the  return  I  am  now  placing  before  the  Committee. 


BetnniHo.  1 

HOW  LOiNS  EXPENDED  UP  TO  80th  JUNE,  1903. 


Total  riDtaUoiu  u 

Acttmlmihipat. 

Bailwftya  and  Ttamwa ji      

Water  Supply  and  SeweraKe 

EosdB  and  Bridges 

Development  of  Agriculture 

Miseeftoaeont 

£           ■.  d. 
8,905,868    0    7 
876,721     7    0 
2.128,118    3     1 
06,798  10    8 
8,971,803    «  11 

838,196    7    7 
143,424    9    9 
886,688    7    9 
28.864  11    8 
63,386    4    8 

Jt           8.  d. 

S,607,3B8    3    6 

269.807  13    6 

1,973.633    6  11 

63.876    4    8 

2,742.798  17    6 

823,632  19    7 
142,637  14  11 
382,HZ3   14     8 
28,625  12     4 
63,361   19  11 

CoBt  of  EsiBing          .6606,609    2  11 

15,097,866    6    5 
709,842    0  10 

.£16,807.698    7     S 

.£16,807,698    7     3 

We  had  practically  expended  upon  public  works  up  to  the  30th 
June.  1903,  £15,807.698  7s.  3d.  Of  that  sum  we  had  spent  on 
railways  and  tmmways  ^,905,868  Ob.  7d.,  on  electric  telegraphs 
,£276,721  78.,  on  harbour  and  river  improvementa  £2,128,118  38.  Id., 
on  public  buildings  £65,798  10s.  8d.,  on  water  supply  and  sewerage 
£2,971.803  4b.  lid.,  on  development  of  goldfielda  and  mineral 
resources  £838.196  7b.  7d.,  on  roads  and  bridges  £143,424  9s.  9d., 
on  development  of  agriculture   (including  £300,000  for  part  of 
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purchase  of  l&ad  on  the  Great  Suuthera  Eailtra;)  ^385,f<23  7s.  9d., 
on  imtnigratioa  (which  this  res.r  is  not  on  the  loan  estimates  but 
on  reveuue  estimtites)  ^£28,854  lis.  !td.,  and  on  misceUiineous 
£63,385  46.  8d.  It  wilt  be  seen  that  in  the  allocation  of  the 
amounts  to  each  work  the  cost  of  raising  the  loan  has  heeu  iacLuded. 
If  merabers  will  neit  look  at  Return  No.  5,  ther  will  see  that  whilst 
the  previous  return  shows  the  actual  allocutions  up  to  the  SOth  June 
last,  Betuni  5  gives  the  actual  indebtedness  of  loan  works  to  the 


Bfltont  Ho.  6. 

ACTUAL  INDEBTEDNESS  OP  LOAN  WOEKS  ON  SOth  JUNE,  1903. 


Bailwafi  and  Trsmirays     ... 

Telegraphs 

Harbour  and  Biver  ImproveineiitB 

Public  Building       

Water  Supply  and  Seweia^ 
Development     of     Qoldflelds     and 

Uineral  Ees«aroes 
Roada  and  Bridges    ... 
Developnietit  of  AgrioultoM 

Immi);ration   ...         

Miscellaneoni...         


Actual  Indebtedneaa 

Debentarea  Bodeemed 

Balancing  to  Total  Flotationa    . 


8,787,721  10 
i45,786  17 
2,10B.776  2 
68,131  6 
2,971,617  12 


63,378    6    6 


16,637,298    7     9 
180,400    0    0 

jB15,807.69B    7    3 


lS,l>27.2ga    7    3 


Members  will  find  that  there  is  a  difference  of  £18(I,40U.  The 
actual  indebtedaees  of  loan  works  ou  the  ilOth  June  last  amounted 
to  .£15,627,298  78.  3d.  The  reason  of  the  difference  is  that  we 
have  redeemed  from  that  authorisation  £180,400;  and  the 
proportional-  amount  beinR  now  credited  to  the  capital  coat  of  each 
of  these  works  accounts  for  the  reduction  which  appears  as  between 
the  totals  nn  Return  4  and  Return  S.  As  I  shall  have  to  use 
Return  4  very  lar^elv  at  a  later  period  when  contrastintj  the 
finances  and  the  financial  methods  of  Western  Australia  as  separate 
from  the  finances  and  the  financial  methods  of  Australia,  I  will  not 
make  farther  comment  at  the  present  time.  The  old  year  snd  ita 
finances  fortunately  closes  everything,  and  we  can  only  use  it  to 
the  extent  of  letting  it  affect  our  judgment  in  estimating  our 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  Ihe  cnrreat  yeai ;  uomiKyiieb^A'^  S!ga 
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year  before  us  will  have  all  the  inteivBt  bo  far  as  this  House  and 
this  Stat«  are  coucerntiil.  and  we  are  naturallj  more  interested  in 
its  anticipations  and  its  operations  than  we  are  in  the  lessons  we 
derive  from  the  past  year. 


Betorn  Ho.  8. 
E8TI3U.TED  BETEtfUB  POB  TEAB  ENDING)  SOth  JUNE.  1904. 


Comm  OB  wealth 
Harbour  Dues 
Land  Bevenne 
Mining  B«Teaue 


Fines,  Forfeitures,  and  Feesof  Coart 

'   Fees  of  Pablio  Offices  

Bottnest  EstabliabmeDt       

Beimbnrsements  in  aid 
Bailway  Beoeipts 

Tramway  Beceipte    ...         

Water  Brceipta        

Ednrstional  Becaipti 

Stamp  Bevenue        

Interest  

Dividend  Datiee         

Hisoellaneona  B«oeipta        


Barplna  from  1902-3  .. 


1.265,731 

« 

R 

1.136.000 

0    0 

42,168 

H 

II 

64,000 

0    0 

156.66(4 

11 

0 

170,000 

0    0 

1111,690 

6 

123.000 

0     0 

31.187 

II 

6 

35,000 

0    0 

2S,2S6 

IH 

H 

36,000 

0    0 

89,213 

14 

n 

88,000 

0    0 

1,202 

ft  10 

1,000 

0    0 

66,996 

11 

7 

61.300 

0    0 

1.606,811 

17 

2 

1,620,000 

0    u 

2,211 

It 

2.600 

0     0 

a).MT 

14 

H 

80,700 

0    0 

2,261 

19 

a 

2,700 

0    0 

63.400 

14 

« 

63.000 

0    o 

H 

H 

9,000 

0    U 

127,607 

M 

2 

110,000 

0    0 

02,121 

9 

0 

70,000 

0    0 

3,630,237 

11 

7 

3,613,200 

0    0 

281,669  12    8 

.£3,844.860  12     8 

Return  6  gives  the  estimated  revenue  for  the  year  ending 
SOth  June,  \904,  from  the  following  sources  i — Commonwealth 
jei.136.000,  Harbour  dues  £54.000.  Land  revenue  ^170.000. 
Mining  revenue.  .£123,000,  Licenses  ^35.000.  Fines,  forfeitures 
and  fees  nf  court  .£35.000.  Fees  of  public  offices  ^£32,000.  Rottnest 
establishment  -61,000,  Reimbursements- in- aid  jE61,300,  Railway 
receipts  £1,629,000,  Tramway  receipts  ^62.500,  Wat«-r  receipts 
^0.700,  Educational  receipts  .£2.700,  Stamp  revenue  ^63,000. 
Interest  .£9,000,  Dividend  duties  £110.000,  Misi-ellaneous  receipts 
j670,0OO;  or  a  total  entimated  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June 
next  of  £3,844,859  12e.  8d.,  this  amount  including  *il31 ,659  12s.  8d. 
of  surplus  from  the  year  1902-8.  There  is  u  comparative  column 
in  the  rftiirn,  so  that  members  can  see  the  actual  receipts  for  last  year 
and  the  anticipated  revenue  for  this,  and  can  form  for  themselves 
a  fairly  accurato  judgment  of  how  far  the  estimates  are  likely  to  lie 
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realised.  It  will  bt;  seen  that  I  anticipate  an  increase  in  tnoat  of 
the  iteme  of  general  revenue.  These  have  been  moat  catvfnlly 
analysed  ;  and  the  increases,  eicept  in  one  or  two  cases,  are  merely 
the  nominal  increases  that  can  be  expected.  With  r^ard  to  the 
Commonwealth  revenue  I  have  estimated  the  net  Commonwealth 
receipts,  allowing  for  a  fall  in  the  ordinary  customs  revenue  of 
iST.OOO,  a  fall  in  respect  of  the  sliding-scale  of  £41,000.  an 
anticipated  increase  of  expenditure  by  the  Commonwe&lth  of 
.ifiSl.OOO,  or  a  total  of  ,£129,000,  and  have  added  an  increase  of 
revenue  from  posts  and  telegraphs  and  other  receipts  of  .£9,000. 
Taking  these  t<^ther,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  anticipate  a.  fall  in  the 
nett  revenue  of  £120,000,  which  I  have  shown  in  the  estimates. 
The  next  item  is  Harbour  Dues,  ,£54,000.  The  Fremantle  Harbour 
Trust  have  made  a  very  careful  and  business-like  estimate  of  their 
revenue  ;  and  I  am  quite  confident  from  their  estimate  that  we  shall 
receive  the  full  amount  of  £54,000.  The  estimate  for  the  Lands 
and  Mines,  while  showing;  an  increase  which  may  seem  optimistic 
on  a  first  glance,  is  justified  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  appli- 
cations for  land  are  simply  pouring  in,  giving  every  evidence  of 
great  expansion  not  only  in  settlement  but  in  revenue,  and  that  the 
Mines  excess  which  is  here  ihown  is  due  entirely  to  the  extra 
revenue  derivable  from  additional  expenditure  on  public  batteries. 
The .  smaller  items  indicate  merely  the  normal  growth  of  those 
revenue-producing  departments  which  they  represent. 

Raiiway    Eitimairs, 

Turning  to  the  Railways,  the  revenue  has  been  carefully  estimated 
by  the  Commissioner  and  his  ofiioers,  and  is  £33.000  more  than  last 
year's  receipts.  If  we  compare  the  quarter  just  closed  with  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  last  year,  the  estimate  outtht  to  be  £50.000 
above  last  year^  revenue;  and  there  is  not  the  slifchtest doubt,  with 
the  prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest  before  us,  the  extra  amount 
paid  by  the  Commonwealth  for  the  conveysjice  of  mails,  and  the 
traffic  necessary  to  the  construction  of  the  Malcolm  to  Laverton 
railway,  that  if  anything  the  estimate  will  be  under  rather  than 
over  the  mark.  We  must  not  forget  that  in  the  estimate  of  last 
year,  although  it  totalled  £1,600,000,  the  department  was  out  by 
the  small  sum  of  only  £4,1U6.  Included  in  the  water  receipts  is  a 
sum  of  £60,000,  rt^veuue  from  the  Coolgardie  Wat.-r  Scheme.  This 
is  net  revenue,  because  the  board  who  control  the  scheme  charge  up 
all  eipenaes,  and  pay  only  the  balance  into  the  Treasury  ;  and  as 
the  Treasury  anticipate  receiving  £60,000  from  that  source,  we  can 
clearly  perceive  that  the  revenue  which  has  been  derived  from  water 
is  the  actual  and  not  the  gross  revenue. 

Ma.  Illiitoworth  :  Less  the  interest  and  sinking  fund. 

The  TBGASCJRER:  It  is  the  actual  revenue  after  de<lucting 
expenses  of  administration  ;  and  although  conuicTaiA-j  \)Aviw  •(>— 
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amount  neceBsary  to  par  interest  and  ainkiog  fund,  the  rerenni 
reueived  does  show  us  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  this  schem 
ereutuallT  fulfilling  some,  at  all  events,  of  the  anticipations  of  tboM 
who  prophesied  that  it  would  be  a  great  success.  A  large  nninbei 
of  mines  have  entered  into  an  agreement  dating  from  the  1st  of  lasi 
month  to  do  away  with  salt  wator  and  to  use  8beolnt«lj  none  bnl 
fresh  ;  and  speakine  some  little  time  ago  with  one  of  the  best  knowi 
managers  on  the  fields,  he  assured  me  that  as  a  result,  h«  was  qnib 
confident  that  the  supply  which  the  mines  would  take  would  h 
absolutely  double  that  on  which  we  were  basing  our  estimates ;  sc 
that  we  mat  look  forward  to  a  very  large  increase  of  receipts  from 
this  source,  althouifh  in  estimating  we  have  striven  to  err  on  the 
safe  side.  The  reduction  in  Miscellaneous  Beceipts  of  ^£22,000  ii 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Men zies- Leonora  railway,  Uie  receipts 
from  which  )>reviouBly  came  into  that  account,  has  beeui  taken  over 
by  the  working  railways  branch. 


Dividend   Duties. 

The  next  item  of  any  importance  is  that  of  Dividend  Duties,  hut 
year  it  wan  the  mining  companies  from  which  I  expected  to  make  a 
big  increase ;  this  year  it  is  the  shipping  conipanies.  I  say  here, 
with  ererr  sensti  of  responiiibility.  that  it  is  nothing  short  of  a  grave 
public  scandal  that  these  companies  can  (lublish  and  tUunt  in  our 
faces  the  profits  which  they  are  earning ;  we  know  that  the  larger 
proportion  of  those  profits  is  being  earned  in  the  Western  Aus- 
tralian traile ;  and  yet.  by  every  possible  device,  they  seek  to  evade 
llie  |ttkymeut  of  a  legitimate  and  just  tax  to  the  Statt  from  which 
they  are  eamiug  the  greater  portion  of  those  profits.  Last  year  1 
said  of  the  mining  companies,  and  I  say  of  the  shipping  compauies 
this  year:  Make  no  mistake i  the  Ooveniment  in  this  State  are 
^oing  to  see  they  pay  that  dividend  duty.  If  they  think  that  br 
the  law's  delays  they  can  evade  the  Act,  let  me  inform  them  now 
that  I  shall  ask  this  House  —and  I  can  rely  upon  this  House  ^free- 
ing at  once— to  reiinpose  Section  31  of  the  principal  Act,  in  order 
that  I  may  get  from  these  people  what  the  State  believes,  and  what 
every  citizen  of  the  State  l)elieves  they  should  pay,  that  is  a  just 
dividend  duty  tax  out  of  the  great  profits  which  they  have  made 
from  the  ^Vestern  Australian  trade.  [General  applause.]  If  these 
companies  <lo  pay  the  tax-and  I  am  certain  that  they  will— then  I 
venture  to  say  titat  the  revenue  derivable  from  dividend  duties  will 
lie  mtiuy  thousands  of  |>ouuds  more  than  my  estimate  for  this  year. 
But  I  am  afraid  that  owing  to  the  law's  deUya  and  other  obstacles 
which  generally  intervene,  it  is  not  wise  to  estimate  a  great  surplna 
on  that  scua-  during  the  present  vear.  I  think  that  when  the 
present  financial  year  closes,  tbe  itouse  will  find  that  so  far  u 
the  estimates  of  revenue  are  ctmcemed,  I  have  been  as  nearly 
accurate   as   I    was  on   the   hist   occasion   in    foreshadowing    the 
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Expenditure  estimated  for  Current  Year, 

If  we  take  Uetum  No.  7,  ve  shall  find  the  estimatod  expenditure 
for  the  year  ending  the  >SOth  June,  1904:  Expenditure  provided  bj 


ESTIMATED  EXPENDrTUEB  FOE  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
SOth  JUNE,  19(H. 


AM»1 

ErtiB-Wd 

ETjiendituTB.  1S08-I. 

£           B.   d. 

£           B.   d. 

762,1*6    7    7 

T83.993    6  10 

His  EiceUency  the  Oovemor 

1,568  12    4 

1,722  16    6 

The  Eiecntive  Council         

120  IS  10 

110    0    0 

The  Legislative  Council       

2.66«  19  11 

2.893    0    0 

The  Legialfttive  Aasembly 

8,7B7     1     7 

9,670    0    0 

The  Attorney  General         

69.770     1     9 

67,071     1     7 

The  Colonial  Becretary         

339,722    2    8 

362,130    9    3 

119,304  15  11 

136.230    0    0 

The  Minieter  for  Mines        

126.826  16    6 

191.756  17    K 

The  Miniiter  for  Lands       

121,243     1     8 

174,927  18    4 

TKe  Minister  for  Works  and  Railways 

1,708.615    9    8 

1,902.847  17    4 

The  Colonial  Treasnrer       

266.112    2    9 

220,195  13  10 

3.521,762  10     I 

8.B43..U7  16    2 

1.611  16    6 

XS.S44369  12     8 

Special  Acta  ^678:1.993  6b.  lOd..  His  Ex<;ellenoy  the  Governor 
^1.722  16«.  6d.,  the  Executive  Council  *H0,  the  LeRislative 
Council  £2.ti93,  the  Legialative  AasemWy  £9.ti70,  the  Attorney 
General  je67,071  Is.  7d..  the  Colonial  Secretary  ^52,130  9s.  8d., 
the  Minister  for  Education  £136.230.  the  Afinister  for  Miaee 
^191.755  17a.  6d..  the  Minister  for  Lands  .£174,927  138.  4d..  the 
Minister  for  Woika  and  Railways.  ^61.902.847  17s.  id.,  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  £220,195  13s.  lod..  or  an  estimated  expenditure  of 
£3,843.347  168.  3d.  which,  with  an  estimated  surplus  of  £1.511 
16s.  6d.,  will  bring  the  grand  total  up  to  .£3,844.859  12s,  8d.  to 
balance  with  the  eatitnatetl  revenue.  The  estimated  net  expenditure 
for  the  year,  exclusive  of  that  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  £3,843.347 
168.  2d.,  as  agaiust  an  actual  expenditure  for  last  year  of  £8-^ 
IDs.  Id.  The  estimated  expeuditure  of  the  Commonw«|il 
year  is  £447,138— in  administration,  £380,059;  iv  \n 
ether  works.  £67,079.  ,        ,  ,  v.^.w^lc 


For  Ttar  nultn;  30th  Jtmt,  1904. 
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110    0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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Education       
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0 
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0 
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0 
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8 
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0 
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0 

U^ 
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0 
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s 

7..-.61    0 

0 

Oompuaioiub!  AlIowAnce   ... 

737    0 

0 

2,472  17 

u 

London  A)(enc7         

4,868    0 

0 

Photo-Lithographie 

5.1-91    0 

0 

Po«t  OSice  t-Hving*  Bank    ... 

9,626    B 

4 

Printing          

31.438    0 

4 

Brfands           

2.000    0 

0 

ParliunentArj  SipeniM     ... 

1.030    0 

0 

Onnta,  ete.     ..          

eeo   0 

0 
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9 
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0 
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0 

' 

Ting 

S,G00    0 

0 
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0 

BtTINDI-PBODDCtNO    BZPBHDtTtlBB. 

KOT»lMlnt       

Pnblio  BMteriM       

20,000    0 

0 
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0 

B>ilir*}rt  Md  Tramwart     . . . 

1.237,062  18 

4 

OwaliA  Hotel 

6,428  16 

3 

1,806.611     9 

7 

*2.226.302     2 

7 

Add  Comtnon-ealtb 

ding 

S80.069    0 

0 

Commonwealth 

.«2.805,3tll     2 

7 

v%  will  DOW  (five  their  atteation  lo  the  above  R«tuni  No.  8. 
nd  aa  aoalysia  of  the  expeuditura  oa,  aAQYV&^\\t^'y\m,^^ 
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on  recuiriog  and  revenue-producing  worke  ;  and  by  a  careful  coi 
parJBon  with  the  aame  estimates  preaeuted  last  jear,  these  will 
found  t<)  eiceed  last  year's  estimatfis  bv  a  Bum  of  ^40,000.  B 
when  I  tell  the  House  tha'  items  of  increase  amounting  to  hetire< 
^nO.UOO  and  jei20,000  have  been  added  to  the  present  vote«, 
will  be  seen  that  verj  substantial  savings  have  been  effected 
general  administration.  I  shall  not  weary  members  by  reading  tl 
details  of  the  votes  ;  they  are  before  them,  and  I  will  r«ad  the  tuta 
merely.  Special  Acts— that  ia,  eiclusiTe  of  ^0,000  spearing  in  tl 
re  venue- produciug  expenditure — total  £50,400;  the  general  admii 
istration  totals  £868,390  13a.,  and  revenue-producing  eipeoditui 
^1,306,511  9s.  7d.,  or  a.  Lotal  general  expenditure  on  adminiatiatioi 
recurring'  and  re  venue- producing  votes,  so  far  as  the  State  u  coi 
cerned,  ut  ^2.255,302  2b.  7d.,  and  if  to  this  we  add  the  Commot 
wealth  expenditure  of  £380.0,59  we  ahail  see  that  the  total  k 
administration,  including  that  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  .£2,605,36 
2b.  7d. 


Inrreairs  in  Exprndilurr. 

The  priucii>al  increases  in  administrative  expenditure  are  in  th 
lAuda  l>epartment,  where  over  £48,000  is  provided  in  excess  of  (li 
estimates  for  last  year.  For  years  past  it  nas  been  a  known  fac 
that  this  department  bos  been  practically  starved.  Eaeh  Hiniste 
who  has  sat  in  the  chair  of  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  ha 
complained  of  this  fact ;  and  as  usual,  ivbilst  a  great  deal  u 
advertisement  has  been  given  to  previous  CommtBsiouers  of  Laudf 
it  rests  with  the  present  Qovemmcut  to  provide  sufficient  funds  t< 
briugthe  department  right  up  to  date.  I  can  assure  members  tha 
we  are  sorrv  to  add  this  expenditure  to  the  particular  department 
but  every  inemlHT  of  the  House  will  rei-ognise  that  if  we  are  to  tak 
full  advantt^^  of  the  pi)sition  we  have  been  striving  for  some  timi 
to  attain,  iiamely  that  of  inducing  settlement  on  our  lands  no 
only  from  ih<j  Eastern  States  but  from  the  old  world,  the  least  w 
can  possibly  do  is  to  give  every  practical  assistance  U>  this  depart 
meat  to  have  its  work  right  up  to  dato,  so  that  anyone  coming  her 
to  select  land  will  not  have  to  put  up  with  the  experieucea  ani 
delays  we  liavc  had  in  the  past.  It  has  been  found  absolute!; 
necessary  ti)  put  imaome  eOdraughtsmeu,  computers,  and  surveyora 
and  in  addition  it  has  1>een  necessary  to  add  a  large  sum  to  tbi 
expenditure  in  ord<'r  to  bring  surveys  right  up  to  date,  s<i  that  whei 
a  man  wants  to  know  where  to  select  laud,  the  Lands  Office  will  I* 
able  totell  him,  and  the  man  will  not  have  to  wonder  about  aiui 
lessly.  ultimately  tindtug  he  is  ou  some  other  man's  land.  Th 
great«>Kt  opportunity  exists  ao  far  as  this  8tat«  is  concerned  fo' 
enl'ou^^^ng  settlement  on  our  lands.  Let  us  on  our  part  shoi 
no  disinclination  t*)  give  every  possible  facility  to  bring  about  tha 
highly  desirable  end.  The  sum  of  £16,0<K>  more  has  lieen  given  ti 
the  UiniKter  for  Klines  than  ou  the  la«t eat i mate,  principally  forth 
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payment  of  w^ee,  etcetera.  That  is  neceeaarj  for  the  future 
«zt«Diion  of  the  public  battery  Bystem,  but  a  lari^e  portion  <jf  this 
eipenditure  vill  come  back  to  U8  in  additional  revenue.  Then 
£12,000  IB  the  increase  in  the  adminiBtration  Tot«  of  the  Education 
Department.  Both  HuuBes  of  the  State  de«ini  that  our  children 
ahflJl  have  every  facility  to  be  educated ;  coaaequently  the  expendi- 
ture IB  only  increased  in  proportion  to  the  demands  of  the  State  in 
this  particular  direction.  Then  ^20,000  mure  than  last  year  is  set 
down  for  the  adminittratiou  of  Commouwealth  departments  :  this 
amount  includes  the  proportionate  cost  of  the  Commonwealth 
administration.  There  is  also  .£5,500  BUbsidy  to  the  Oemldton 
steamboat  service,  and .66.428  for  the  expenstip  and  puichaae of  stock 
for  the  Gwalia  Hotel,  which  will  come  back  to  us  as  a  credit  to  the 
revenue.  These  itemB  total  in  themselves  nearly  ^£110,000,  and  in 
addition  provisiou  is  made  on  the  Estimates  for  au  increase  in  the 
salaries  of  civil  servants,  u  promise  which  1  believe  has  been  made 
by  past  QovernmenlB.  Apparently  the  mission  of  this  Qovernment 
is  to  do  nothing  but  redeem  the  promises  of  other  tiovemmeDts. 
and  in  this  particular  respect  the  Qovernment  will  endeavour  to 
redeem  these  promises.  The  Estimates  will  show  advances  in 
salaries ;  and  advances  which,  so  far  as  the  Qovernment  are  ctm- 
oerned,  we  think  are  justly  due,  have  been  f^ven  to  the  civil  servants. 
The  principal  decreases  are  in  the  Works  Department,  the  salaries 
of  the  Mines  Department,  Ihe  Treasury  Department  and  Treasury 
miscellaneous,  and  the  Railways. 


Hevrnur^roduciHg  Exfrnditurr. 

Now  we  come  to  the  revenue- producing  expenditure,  and  that 
includes  the  Roval  Mint  £20,000.  This  will  return  to  the  revenue 
jS9,590  more  than  the  expenditure.  Then  we  come  to  Public 
Batteries,  and  the  aim  of  these  public  conveniences  is  to  Iwnefit  the 
small  proBpe<:tora,  and  that  will  be  served  by  the  erection  of  these 
batteries  and  the  expenditure  upon  them  ;  and  in  addition  to  that, 
it  will  return  as  revenue  to  the  State  over  and  above  all  expenses  a 
sum  roughly  estimated  at  £5.000.  In  the  Uailways,  if  the  antici- 
pated revenue  is  received  and  if  the  expenditure  is  kept  within  the 
figures  mentioned,  after  providing  £72,787  in  addition  to  the 
£1,227,028  13s.  Id,  which  appears  on  the  document  before  members, 
the  railwajswill  return  a  surplussuflicieat  to  pay  full  interest  on  capital 
invested,  and  will,  in  addition,  make  some  provision  for  the  reduction 
of  rates  foreshadowed  b^  the  Premier  in  speaking  on  the  Address-in- 
reply.  When  considering  this  return  this  fact  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  are  practicativ  eipendtiur 
£1,300,000  to  earn  £329,000.  I  am  satisfied,  judging  bv  the 
accuracy  of  the  estimates  supplied  me  by  the  present  CommissioDer 
of  Bailwavs,  that  the  estimate  foreshadowed  will  be  fully  realised. 
The  Qwal'ia  Hotel  shows  a  profit  nXughly  of  £1,000  over  and  abon 
the  expenditure. 
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Genrral  Expenditure,  Eiiimated. 

We  DOW  turn  to  the  return  of  general  expenditure,  and  t 
pntcticaUy  a  return  vbich  gires  back  to  the  citiEens  of  thii 
munity  the  money  we  have  taken  from  them  in  another  waj. 


J 


Betnrn  No.  9. 


QENEBAL  ESPBNDtTUBE. 
Fw  Ytar  ending  80th  Juna,  1904. 


POBLtC   WORKB. 

W»ter8appl7  

Qrants      to      Boftda 

Boards      X70,000  0  ■ 

BridgflB,  B«vot«s    ...        B,363  0  < 

D.1-      New          ...        9,605  0  < 

Boada,  Bevotes       ...      SG,STO  0  < 

Do.       New          ...      20,300  0  < 


Total  Boads  and 

Bridges      Ei- 

pondjture    ... 

Harbour  and  Birer. 

Bavotes 

vei5,950 

0 

0 

Harbour  and  Biver, 

New         

13220 

0 

0 

Totol     Harbour 

and  BiTor  Ex- 

penditure    ... 

Railttay. 

£6.000 

0 

0 

70,000 

Owen's  Anchorage... 

2,000 

0 

t) 

Jandakot  Bailway  ... 

10,000 

0 

0 

27,160    0    0 


134,838     0     0 


97,000    0    (I 


31,000    0    0 


Public   H'ortf  and  Buildingi. 
William  Street  Bridge      ... 

Court  Houses,  etc.        .£16,235  0 

Hospitals      4H,4T6  0 

GaolH   and    Qu.irters      10,8SO  0 

Industrial  Schools  ...            235  0 

Police  Stations        ...     21,780  0 

Government     House          MO  0 


Carried  forward   £98,045    0    0  309.168    0    0 
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BioDKht  for»Bid  jge.<HG    0    0 

809,158 

6 

0 

713,693 

6 

10 

PMblic  Work*  and 

Mint a,200    0    0 

SohooU         48,608    0    0 

Uinee            16,140    0    0 

liMida           18,080    0    0 

Tnaiurv      6.686    0    0 

OeiieTalBalldmgt...      29.410    0    0 

211.966 

0 

0 

Total  WoTkBud 
BnUdingi 

621,143 

0 

0 

Other  FitblU  Worki. 

28.000 

0 

0 

ParchMe  Copper  Ora           

15,000 

0 

0 

DeTolopment  of  Mining       

7.000 

0 

0 

Babbit-proof  Fancing          

WflOO 

0 

0 

76.000 

0 

0 

itailuavi. 

26.000 

0 

0 

Vacuum  Tmin  Pipei  to  oomplet* 

Truch     

UflOO 

0 

0 

Beplacinff  Obwleta  Solling-atock  ... 

33.7W 

0 

0 

72,787 

0 

Snbiid;  to  Municipalitie. 

66,800 

0 

0 

Immigration   ...         

2,000 

0 

0 

Oharitahlt  and  other  Oranti. 

Hoipitak.  «tc 

95.832 

6 

9 

ChkritiM.  In-door  and  Oat-door  B^ 

lief  and   Asaiitanoe   to  Oiphan- 

agB«,etc 

28,210 

0 

0 

4,200 

0 

0 

Sanitation  GrMt«  to  Local  Board* 

2.800 

0 

0 

Mechanics' I  HI  titutei           

3J0OO 

0 

0 

1,700 

0 

0 

Literary  and  Scientific         

14.160 

0 

0 

tHro  Bri({ade« 

3iM) 

0 

0 

Becroation  Oeterrea 

14,300 

0 

0 

4,710 

0 

0 

Cemeteries      

1.000 

0 

0 

eoo 

0 

0 

187,782 

e 

9 

Tot«a8Ute 

jei.61S,D46 

18 

7 

Add  CoiniuonwMtlth 

67.079 

0 

0 

Total  General  Bxpenditni«  in 

State  by  State  and  Common- 

wealth   

.«l.l!8e,124 

13 

7 

The  general  expenditure  return  shows  interest  and  sinkiDg  fund, 
£713.393  6b.  lOd.;  public  works  under  the  oootrol  of  the  Public 
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Suisirlirs  In  Mumci/Htliliti. 

In  addition  to  that  we  have  Bubsidies  to  municipalitieB,  ^f>5.800  ; 
last  year  the  amount  was  ^£50.000,  This  subsidj  has  been 
calculated  oa  the  scheme  which  I  submitted  to  the  House,  and  it  i^ 
the  intention  of  the  Oovernment  to  stand  by  that  scheme,  thinking 
it  is  a  iuet  and  equitable  one.  There  will  be  expended  ^5,600. 
Provision  has  been  made,  aa  I  stated  when  moving  the  motion  in 
relation  to  eubeidies,  to  pay  Perth  at  the  rate  of  ISs.  in  the  pound 
up  ta  the  end  of  the  municipal  year,  and  12h.  9d.  up  to  the 
end  of  our  financial  year.  After  that  Perth  will  require  to  do 
as  the  scbeme  says,  and  make  provision  for  the  raising  of 
revenue  on  the  standpoint  of  the  scale  I  then  foreshadowed.  By 
placing  ^65,800  on  the  Estimates  we  are  (;ettirg  rid  of  all  internal 
expenditure  on  niunicipalities.  recoguieini^  as  we  do  that  if  ilie 
Oovernment  are  prepared  to  give  substantial  subsidies,  the  least  the 
people  whose  property  is  benefited  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
municipalities  shall  do  is  to  rate  themselves  accordingly. 

Immigralioa. 

We  are  placing  £2,000  on  this  year's  (general  expenditure  for  immi* 
({ration.  The  time  will  come  when  we  will  have  to  tackle  this 
question  with  much  more  earnestness,  and  to  expend  probably  a 
very  much  lar^r  sum  in  order  tocompete  with  the  other  advertising 
ccuDtries  of  the  world. 

CharilabU  and  other  CraKls. 

Coming  to  charitable  and  other  grants,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
hospital  and  medical  grants  cost  this  State  £95.352  6s.  9d.,  in 
addition  to  which  charities,  indoor  and  outdoor  relief,  and  assistance 
to  orphanages,  etc..  total  £23,210.  We  are  giving  the  agricultural 
societies  this  yp»r  an  increase  of  £2,200.  the  amount  6et  down  being 
£4,200,  aud  this  increase  is  to  eucourage  tliem  to  get  their  stock  up 
to  the  standard  we  think  nec^ssiry  for  a  State  with  such  great 
^^culturat  and  pastoral  potentialities  as  this  State  possesses. 
Sanitation  grants  to  local  boards  amount  to  £2.500;  mechanics' 
institutes,  £3,000;  Then  we  have  grants  for  the  extermination  of 
marsupials,  wild  dogs,  etc.,  £1,700  ;  literary  snd  scientific  £14.150  ; 
fire  brigades,  £3,000;  Becreation  reserves  £I4,:i00:  this  is  a  large 
inLTt-asc  mi  the  grant  of  last  year,  the  increaw  being  I  think 
£5,500.  Personally,  I  aiu  not  very  much  in  love  with  this  vote, 
but  I  sav  unbesitatinKly  that  if  we  liave  a  vote  for  recreation 
purposes  il  should  be  given  on  some  scientific  scale,  and  it  should 
not  be  within  the  power  of  Ministers  to  grant  exactly  what  they 
wish :  consequently  we  have  made  provision  that  every  t<)wn  in  this 
State  shall  receive  something  from  this  vote.  Benevolent  grants, 
£4.710,  i.'eineteries,  £1,000.  In  the  past  it  has  app<«red  to  be 
uecessarv  for  the  Oovernment  to  do  everything  Inside  a  cemetery. 
But  we  naTi^  decided — a  decision  we  arrived  at  early  last  year— that 
so  far  as  the  Government  are  concerned  we  only  intend  to  feni»  the 
outside  of  cemeteries,  and  the  inside  arrangement  of  them  can  be 
left  to  those  who  have  friends  there,  or  who  anticipate  goios  tjjiw* 


themBeirea.  Na-tiooal  irntits, ^600.  Tfaetotalunountof  charitable 
aad  other  sraDts  ia  £167,722  6s.  9d.,  concrete  poeitioo  of  that 
expenditure  is  shomi  db  Betura  No.  9. 

Bctnm  No.  10.        Toxu.  BmNDmiBB,  Tku  TaAB, 

8TTHHABT   OF   B3TIM1TED    STATE   AND   COMMONWEALTH  EX- 

PENDITlrUE  (IN  THE  STATE)    FOB  THE  TEAS  BNDIKQ  aOrs 

JUNE,  1904. 


£       %.   d. 

£        ■.    d. 

Commonwealth 

880,069    0    0 

Oeneral  Bipenditnre— 

3,605.361     2     7 

1,818.046  18    7 

07,079    0    0 

1,«86,124  13     7 

- 

Total        

.24,290,486  18    2 

The  estimated  amount  of  expenditure,  including  Commonwealth 
expenditure,  is  £4,290,485  16s.  2d.,  less  revenue-producing  depart- 
ments, £1.306,511  9b.  7d.,  or  a  total  to  be  expended  of  £2.983,974 
6«.  7d.  This  is  bow  we  purpose  expending  it: — Ad  minis  (ration 
(including  education,  £136,230 ;  police,  £129,081 ;  Commonwealth 
expenditure,  £380,059} -£1,298,649  18s.  Int«reat  and  sinking 
fund  £713.593  68.  lOd.,  general  expenditure  £971,531  66.  9d.i  or  a 
total  expenditure,  less  revenue- producing  departments,  of  £2,983,974 
6b.  7d. 

Local  tntcrihtd  Slock  Loan, 
The  last  return.  No.  11,  shows  the  net  result  of  a  £483.215  local 
inacribed  st^iclc  loan. 


Batnrn  Ro.  IL 

NET  EBSULT,  £483.216,  LOCAL  IN8CBIBED  LOAN. 


£      t.   d.  1 

£         t.    d. 

To  OroBj  Proceeds 

483.216     0     0 

Brokerage.  1  percent,  on  .£406,400 

2,032    9    0 

ceivinK    money    and    iMuing 

.£400.386 

1,000  le    U 

AdTertisins  and  PrintJng 

330  17    6  , 

Po8t^[e  and  Teletrrams 

36  14  11 

Aocrued  intereet 

1.093  10    e  1 

4,463     8     0 

Net  proceeds,  after  paying 
Ezpenws  and  Accrned  In- 

.£478,721   U     8 

The  expenses  were :  Brokerage,  £2,0it2  9s. ;  commission  paid  banks 
for   receiving   money  and   issuing  certificates.  £1,000    16s.    9d. ; 
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advertisiDg  and  printing,  £330  17b.  5d. ;  poibige  and  telegmms, 
jC36  14s.  lid. ;  and  I  hare  put  another  item  here  which  does  not 
appear  in  the  gtatenient  of  any  other  State,  that  is  accrued  interest, 
wnich  id  the  difference  as  between  Ist  May  and  the  14th,  ^1,093 
10b,  5d.,  or  a  cost  of  .£4,493  8b.  6d.  to  float  a  loan  of  ,£483,215. 
B;  compariion  with  the  expenses  of  another  Stat«,  which  floated  a 
loan  of  £117,000  more  at  a  cost  on  the  same  hasis  of  no  less  a  sum 
than  ^,17&,  I  have  reason  to  be  satisfied ;  but  if  I  had  to  do  it 
again,  I  fancy  I  could  do  it  cheaper  than  1  did  in  my  initial  effort. 
All  things  considered,  I  think  I  haveeTeiy  justification  for  claiming 
that  the  first  local  loan  was  an  undoubted  success.  (General 
applause.)  I  was  blamed  for  having  a  subscription  instead  of  a 
tender  Ioeld.  but  I  took  the  beat  finaociaJ  advice  I  could  obtain  in 
the  States,  going  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  attain  it,  and  was 
told  to  have  a  subscription  loan,  and  I  think  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  justification  in  that  advice,  seeing  that  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  in  Victoria,  probably  the  most  fasliiooabk'  stock  fur  local 
investment  in  Australia,  had  just  before  this  had  a  tender  loan,  and 
that  tender  loan  had  only  been  partir  subacribed,  and  the  balance 
had  ti)  be  taken  up  by  the  underwriters.  It  meant  that  this  was 
the  first  loan  that  Western  Australia  bad  placed  upon  theAuatraliau 
market,  and  I  say  unhesitatingly  that  the  niiirket  waa  not  a 
favourable  one  to  Western  Australia  at  that  particular  time,  and 
consequently  I  could  not  afford  to  take  any  risk.  If  I  had  liad  a 
tender  loan,  I  should  not  have  known  until  I  oiwned  the  teuders 
how  much  I  should  actually  receive.  I  could  not  have  courte'd 
fiiilnre,  consequently  I  would  have  required  to  have  gone  to  the 
banks  and  said  to  them  "  I  want  yoii  to  underwrite  this  loan  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  failure."  They  would  probably  have 
said,  "  Certainly ;  but  our  price  is  so  and  so."  If  tenders  hud  conie 
in  above  par,  they  as  underwriters  would  have  taken  all  that  sum 
above  par:  instead  of  resorting  to  those  means,  I  put  a  Western 
Australian  loan  upon  the  market,  and  in'doing  so  I  placed  l)eftire 
the  people,  as  I  liave  said,  the  fullest  particulars  of  the  financial 
position  of  this  State,  and  people  in  the  Eastern  States  have  been 
good  enough  to  say  that  it  had  a  material  effect  upon  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  loan,  and  I  put  that  loan  as  a  subscription  loan.  The 
people  knew  exactly  what  they  were  getting,  they  knew  exactiv  the 
amount  thej  were  paying  for  it,  and  I  knew  from  time  to  time 
exactly  how  much  had  been  siibacribed  ;  so  that  liad  there  been  anv 
necessity- — which  there  was  not — to  put  pressure  on  at  this  end,  \ 
would  have  been  in  a  position  before  the  loan  closed  to  do  so,  and 
a  secure  and  protect  the  credit  of  Western  Australia.     I  venture 


to  say  that  evef7  step  T  took  on  that  occasion  waa  fully  justified, 
and  did  credit  to  the  financial  position  of  the  State. 

Otntral  Outlook  of  Wnlmi  Auilralia 

These  are  the  laat  of  the  figurea,  and  I  now  draw  attention  to  the 
general  outlook  of  Western  Australia,  and  I  say  there  is  not  the 
sUghtest  doubt  as  to  the  jKwition  of  thia  State.  Our  prosperity  is 
st^dr  and  solid.    The  time  when  our  future  waa  ipeculatiTe  t>. 
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f(one,  and  oar  prosperity  is  now  an  assured  fact.  Strong  eridi 
this  is  ehown  in  the  fact  that  merchanta  from  all  over  Austn 
purcha^int;  citj  and  other  properties  here,  and  vre  ha\-e  a  st 
and  even  better  evidence  than  tbis,  the  people  genersl 
acquiring  amall  properties  on  which  to  make  their  homes,  »\ 
prevailing  feelinf^  of  unrest,  which  was  characteristic  hen 
years  igo.  has  ^ven  jilace  to  a  strong  desire  to  be  a  citise 
State  which  is  second  to  none  in  the  Commonwealth  fir  e 
with  enterprise  and  enerf^y.  During  the  last  two  years  over 
liuildin^  have  been  erected  in  Perth  and  itji  immediate  su 
Whilst  tliis  gives  evidence  of  the  profn'^^B  of  that  settlemf 
all  desire  to  see,  may  we  trust  that  It  will  in  no  way  lead  to 
lation  on  inflated  land  values,  the  aftermath  of  which,  judgi 
the  estperience  of  the  Eastern  States,  is  disastrous  in  the  ex 
Our  jMpulation  continues  to  steadily  increase.  IabI  year  * 
spoke  it  WBB  roughly  213,000,  whereas  at  the  end  of  August 
2*i7,(H)0.  and  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  majoi 
this  incivase  consists  of  adults  in  the  prime  and  full  vigour  i 
Of  this  increase  5,-500  came  from  Victoria.  2.500  priacipalli 
the  aLrrieultural  districts  of  South  Australia,  over  I,0O0  fron 
South  Wales,  the  balance  from  the  other  States  and  the  old 
The  sister  States  have  been  deploring  the  fact  that  their  j 
vigorous  life  is  being  attracted  to  South  Africa.  Whatever 
to  this  life  there  is  that  is  attactive  in  South  Africa,  I  vent 
say  that  such  a  phase  is  more  in  evidence  in  Western  Auh 
It  is  <juite  natural  that  the  States  will  have  their  degrees  o1 
sperity.  and  so  far  as  Australia  is  coDcemcd  that  is  bou 
eucouraiie  a  migratory  population ;  but  I  think  we  have  a 
seeing  that  we  are  probably  the  most  prosperous  Slate  of  the 
at  the  present  time,  to  ask  that  the  sister  States  which  are  1 
their  {>i>pulation  should  point  to  the  fact  that  Western  Austn 
n  very  desirable  field  for  young,  vigorous  life ;  and  even  if  the; 
some  I'itixeus  by  this  process,  they  have  the  satisfa(.-tion  of  kn< 
that  thetie  pL^pIe  still  remain  citizens  of  the  Australian  Con 
we.iltli. 

Ban  ting  Kfluras. 

If  wt'  turn  to  the  l>ankinx  returns,  the  medium  of  conimerct 
investment,  we  tind  that  a  steady,  even  buBinese  has  been  i 
tiiiut'd.  The  t<>ta]  deposits  not  bearing  interest  aiaouE 
,^:).33>;.-2t)l.  and  those  bearing  interest  to  £\.'^iS.o79.  or  roug 
total  of  X4.800,000.  The  former  have  increased  daring  the 
nearly  £:30(.i.0lX>.  whilst  those  bearing  interest  have,  owing  f 
u'lvautages  of  more  profitable  inveatweDt,  decreased  by  ^150 
the  trading  und  other  advances  given  by  the  banks  show  an  isc 
of  u<-iirly  half  a  milliim,  proving  that  our  banking  institutions 
every  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  State. 

San'ngi  Bank, 

Aa  evidence  of  the  thrift  of  the  State,  the  Savings  Bank  pro 
magnificent  testimony.     During  the  year  the  deposits  incraaat 
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nearly  ^100,000,  and  the  total  sum  to  the  credit  of  depositors  in 
the  SavingB  Bank  to-dajr  is  neurlv  two  iuillion§  of  money.  The 
number  of  dopositon  is  49,168,  and  the  averse  amount  standing 
to  each  depositor's  credit  is  no  less  than  i!40  Os.  5d.,  only  exceeded . 
by  Queensland  in  the  Australian  States.  I  have  recently  liberalised 
the  operations  of  this  institution,  and  have  every  confidence  in 
predicting  that  before  long  it  will  be  what  we  intended  it  should 
be^tfae  bank  of  the  masses. 

Tradt  fntfiorts  and  Exfiorlt. 

Our  shipping  trade  atiU  maintains  its  position ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  with  the  prospects  of  a  magnificent  year  in  Australia. 
and  Premantle  being  the  first  and  the  last  port  of  call,  this  year 
will  show  a  great  increase.  The  total  value  of  our  imports  per 
head  for  1902  is  ^4  16s.  Ud.,  and  of  our  exports  ^£43  13s.  Ihl, 
Our  imports  are  ^17  per  head  higher  and  our  exports  ^623  per  head 
higher  than  those  of  any  other  Australian  State.  Far  from  experi- 
encing any  alarm  at  the  high  average  per  head  of  our  imports.  I 
consider  that  this  is  absolutely  one  of  the  best  advertisements  for 
t^e  probabilities  of  the  State.  For  when  1  say  that  meat,  live- 
stock, bacon,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  wheat,  flour,  oats,  jams,  jellies, 
and  fruits  represent  nearly  ^1,700,000,  it  must  be  clear  evidence 
that  a  local  market  whosi;  imports  if  these  neueaaities,  all  of  which 
can  be  pro<^uc«d  within  our  own  borders  and  which  total  roughly 
between  £7  and  £8  per  head  of  our  population,  is  well  worth  the 
exploitation  of  the  farming  community,  not  only  of  Australia  but  of 
the  whole  world.  As  to  exports,  not  only  is  our  gold  export  increas- 
ing bv  leaps  and  bounds,  but  wool,  timber,  hides,  pearls,  sandalnocd 
are  all  steadily  advancing ;  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  at  no  dis- 
tant date  we  shall  add  cereals  to  our  exports.  The  total  value  uf 
trade  per  head  of  population  is  £76  10s. 

Industries,  Gold-mining.  Baltrries,  etc. 
Xiet  us  turn  to  our  industries,  and  naturally  I  take  first  the  founda- 
tion uf  Western  Australia's  present  position — her  gold  industry. 
The  figures  for  this  industry  are  so  colossal  that  they  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  interest  not  only  to  u>  who  have  grown  accustomed  to  its 
marvellous  growth,  but  to  those  outside  our  boundaries  who  are 
interested  in  our  advance.  The  total  production  of  gold  to  30th 
September,  1903.  was  ll,816,74.5ozs.,  or  492  tons  of  gold  of  the 
vafue  of  ^eU.302,528.  The  output  for  1902  was  2,117,24loz8,  The 
output  for  thisvear  to  the  30th  September  was  l,842,282uz8.  The 
reported  value  iii  1890  was  .£86.000 ;  in  1902  it  wan  i;7,947.662 ; 
for  this  year  to  the  30th  September  it  was  .£6,632,-21ti.  Ttie 
estimated  output  for  1903is2,500,000ozs.,  of  a  value  of  .£9,000.000. 
The  dividends  in  1891  were  £1.875,  in  1902  £1,424,272;  and  for 
this  year,  to  the  3(itb  August.  £1,309,615.  Taking  the  nominal 
capiUl  of  the  mines  now  working  at  £30.000.000,  the  dividends 
4leclared  to  the  30th  August  Ittet.  if  maintained  at  the  same  ratio 
nnlil  the  end  of  the  year,  will  be  6j  per  cent,  per  annuni  int^r^wt  <». 
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that  Miiiii ;  and  I  do  uut  think  it  is  for  one  moment  cootendOL 
anvthini^  like  the  i:80,000,000  represented  by  the  nomioal  c 
limine  into  this  State.  The  total  of  dividends  declared  from 
.till  1903  is  ,£8,795.477.  The  number  of  Btampa  on  the  31»t 
1903,  was  3,941 ;  the  numltcr  of  other  mlUs  161;  the  numl 
IcLiehiii^  vats  1.198,  and  of  filter  presses  138.  The  number  u( 
empWeilon  the  30th  June.  1903,  was  above  ground  8.042,  u 
ground  9,570,  or  a,  total  of  17,612.  1'he  diggers  numbered  3 
and  the  total  value  of  the  miuiug  machinery  on  the  Slat  Detei 
1902,  waa  ^.304,397.  In  the  year  190-2.  for  everr  man  emp 
abuve  and  under  ground  there  was  a  production  of  1 1  Tozis.  of 
to  the  vahie  of  il427  per  man.  On  the  total  acreage,  takini 
acread.,'e  under  mining  lease  last  year,  the  average  production 
acre  was  ,£234  worth  of  gold.  Turning  to  the  State  batteries, 
is  no  question  that  under  the  able  and  capable  supervision  oi 
Minister  for  Mines  (lion.  H.  Gregory)  and  his  staff,  the  . 
batteries  are  proving  a  splendid  success.  Up  to  date  140,000 
of  ore  have  been  crushed  for  170,000oz8.  of  gold,  value 
^B39.iK«> ;  in  addition,  48.000  tons  have  been  cyauided,  retui 
gold  e^iual  to  i!50,000,  or  a  total  production  from  the  svsie 
State  iMtferies  of  no  less  than  £ti90.000  of  gold.  The  ba1an< 
the  money,  deducting  cost  of  treatment,  has  gone  into  the  poi 
of  tile  small  miueowners.  Hence  by  this  svstem  of  State  batt 
the  pros|>ectorB  and  the  small  miueowners  fcave  benefited,  and 
gold  won  in  this  manner  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  people  of 
State.  The  Mines  Department  has  no  less  than  155  heai 
stamjiers  crushing  at  the  present  time.  It  is  needless  to  say 
the  Gi^ivemment  intend  to  continue  so  admirable  and  proGtal 
scheme :  and  as  I  said  before,  J;25,000  is  provided  on  tne  r^vi 
C'itimates  of  tliis  year  for  the  continuation  and  eitennion  of 
]irini.'iple.  At  the  Phillips  Biver  the  Qovemment  are  buying 
111  tirder  to  provide  a  Itx^l  market  for  the  realisation  of  the  co] 
ore  there,  the  State  has  instituted  sampling  works  in  which  ores  f 
the  various  claims  are  purchased  on  thL'ir  assay  value,  at  such  u  [ 
as  will  nllow  a  considerable  margin  for  fiuctnatious.  The  inten 
is  to  lest  the  district  by  this  means,  prior  to  undertaking 
erection  of  smelting  works  and  necessary  tramways.  Up  to  i 
l,2(Xi  it'iis  of  ore  have  lieen  purchaaiAl,  which  returned  to 
prospM'tors  a  sum  of  .£4,500.  The  assiatance  thus  afforded 
t^iven  a  ^reat  impetux  to  that  particular  district ;  and  I  think  i 
if  returns  justify  it.  every  provision  will  be  made  by  the  Govemn 
to  assijit  the  development  of  the  copper  industry  to  it^  K^^^ 
jKissiMe  extent. 

Miiurah  ginrrally.  Output  and  Proififttt. 

Of  minenils  other  than  gold  the  total  output  to  31  st  July  « 
Cc)pj«>ri.re.  39,392  tons,  of  a  total  value  of  .£241.554;  bloik 
4.ofi7  tons,  of  a  total  value  of  ^269,1 78 ;  coal,  502,842  tons,  c 
total  value  iif  £274.t>39 ;  and  "  not  otherwise  enumerated,"  ^647.8 
or  a  total  value  for  minerals  other  than  gold,  to  the  31st  July,  If 
of  i:823,247.    The  output  of  Collie  coal  for  1902  vas  1403e4U 
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or  '23,000  tone  ia  excese  of  the  output  for  1901 ;  ajid  thin  iudustrj 
employs  au  average,  roughly,  of  360  to  400  men.  The  QoTernmeat 
Gt^logist  slates  that  we  have  iron  deposits  as  large  and  as  rich  aft 
ttay  ia  the  norld  ;  so  that  ne  uan  look  forward  to  great  deTelopmeDts- 
in  that  industry.  As  to  gold,  every  aewistancc  aod  encouragement 
are  given  for  the  odvaneemeut  of  our  greatest  industry ;  nur  are  ne 
content  with  our  present  discoveriea.  Prospecting  parties  have  been 
equipped  with  camels,  and  specimens  recently  bruught  in  from  the 
South  Australian  border  clearly  show  that  deposits  of  gold  and  iron 
exist  iu  the  Warburton  Ranges.  An-angemeuta  are  being  made  to- 
thoroughly  test  these  deposits ;  and  I  venture  to  sa^  that  if  we  find 
the  deposits  payable,  the  fact  mav  have  a  material  influence  on  that 
scheme  which  is  dear  to  all  our  hearts — the  Transcontinental 
Railway.  The  Government  Geologist  bae  been  sent  to  report  on 
the  Pilbara  district  also;  and  bis  report  will  be  awaited  with  the 
greatest  interest. 

AspersioHi,  and  tome  Rtsulti. 

Last  year  I  made  some  remarks  on  the  aspersions  constantly  cast 
upon  the  mining  method!)  of  Western  Australia.  These  remarks, 
were  reseuted  by  the  Mine  Manasers'  Association  of  London,  and 
characterised  as  untrue.  I  told  this  Committee  last  year  that  I 
would  take  certain  action  with  r*^rd  to  certain  companies,  which  I 
said  had  prepared  their  balance-sheets  for  market  purposes,  1  did 
that,  and  those  companies  not  only  paid  the  duty  but  paid  the  fines  ; 
BO  that  practically  there  is  the  end  of  it  as  regards  the  State.  I  may 
sav — and  I  think  it  just  and  right  to  say  it — that  so  soon  as  the- 
other  uompanies  found  that  the  Goyernment  were  determined  to 
make  them  pay  the  Intimate  dividend  duty  which  they  should 
have  })nid  under  our  Act,  although  we  had  to  go  tJ)  extreme ' 
measures  to  convince  some  of  them  we  were  in  earnest— when  they 
found  we  were  in  earnest  they  all  settled ;  with  the  result  that  the 
relationship  between  those  companies  and  the  Government  is  now 
on  a  much  better  basis  than  it  has  been  hitherto.  We  find,  how- 
t^ver,  that  these  asperaionii  rttill  continue,  but  while  thev  do.  the 
people  are  placing  the  blame  where  the  blame  should  be  placed,  not 
upon  the  people  of  Western  Australia  but  upon  the  mining  jobbers 
and  market  risers  of  their  own  land.  Those  who  desire  to  see  a 
straigbt forward  protection  of  clean  methods,  and  an  exposure  of 
Home  of  the  questionable  methods  of  the  past,  can  be  absolutely 
certain  that  tliey  can  rely  in  every  case  upon  the  assistance  anil 
sujiport  of  the  present  Government. 

n.  Mint. 
As  iiur  gold-mining  industry  increases,  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
sMtisfietl  with  the  establishment  of  a  Royal  Hint  in  our  midst.  The 
estimated  revenue  from  chaises  is  ^129,590.  The  annuity  paid  by 
lis  is  X20,000,  so  that  we  are  at  present  making  a  profit  out  of  the 
Mint  of  ^9,590  per  annum.  If  we  charge  interest  on  the  construe* 
tion  of  buildings,  say  ^£2,000  a  year,  it  aliU  ,ihuwt  ^,<bi^c|^^<£ 


^7,590,  thuB  fpving  not  only  a  great  conrenience  to  the 
producer,  but  retumiug  over  and  above  that  a  very  aubsi 
profit  to  the  State. 

AgricuJlural  anil  Pastoral  DnetepmeHt . 

Far  yean)  past  this  Stat«  was  looked  upoa  purely  as  bavin 
industry,  and  that  mining.  It  ie  admittetl  that  thi^  mining  iu< 
had  made  marvellouB  §trideH ;  but  I  venture  to  predict  that, 
aa  our  development  has  been  in  this  direction,  we  shall  nee  a  p 
ccimpaiative  development  iu  our  a^tricultural  and  pastoral  indu 
Since  last  year  the  area  under  cultivation  has  increased  by  ] 
a*:reB,  and  with  the  introduction  of  oew  methods  a  very  largi 
now  lies  in  fallow,  ho  that  a  much  lar^r  increased  aren  bac 
directly  and  indirectly  added  to  cultivation.  Last  year  all  kii 
cereal  and  root  crops  showed  an  increase;  but,  owin^  to  the 
drought  in  tbe  Eaat«m  States,  the  principal  increase  waa  i] 
cnips,  12,000  acres  more  being  cut  for  hay  than  in  the  pn 
vi-ars.  There  has  been  a  very  heavy  increase  in  orchard  pU 
also.  700  acn.'H  more  having  been  planted  than  in  the  previous 
showing  that  the  orchardists  of  this  State  appreciate  tbe 
benelita  of  a  splendid  local  market.  The  average  yields  pet 
show  the  wonderful  suitability  both  of  the  climati;  and  the  » 
Western  Australia  for  aRriculturc.  In  wheat  the  average  wa 
bushels,  maize  iiti  busheU,  oats  \G  busliela,  barley  12  bushels 
19cwt.  to  the  arre,  and  potatoes  3  tons  tfl  the  acre.  Turning  t 
paatoral  industry,  while  the  other  Stah«  are  deplorini;  the  dep 
of  their  flocks  and  herds,  our  figures  show  a  most  graft 
increaee— horses  12,000.  cattle  40.1  KJO.  aud  sheep  74,000.  Tli 
no  doubt  that  tn  the  Kimberleys.  and  in  the  Gascoyoe  and 
'  t'hisoi)  and  our  other  North- West  areas,  we  have  pasttiral  vo 
second  to  none  in  Australia.  The  justification  for  my  aasertioi 
our  development  will  be  phenouiennl  lies  not  so  much  in  whu 
been  done  or  in  what  the  selectors  who  have  taken  up  laii' 
doing,  as  in  the  fact  that  many  have  taken  up  laud  in  the  la» 
or  three  years  who  have  practK-ally  u]>  to  now  made  no  profit  • 
their  land.  Nor  has  that  land  yet  conic  under  cultivation  i< 
extent  the  applii.'ations  for  it  would  have  justified. 

Land  Srtth'-rnl. 

If  wc  compan-  the  record  of  the  last  year's  work  iu  "ur  lauil  > 
ment  in  this  State  with  the  pn-vious  vears.  I  venture  to  wtv  it 
retv'Hl  of  which  this  State  may  very  well  feel  }>roud.  The'uu 
of  I'onditidual  jiun-hase  holdings  appr.ivwl  in  19til-2  were  !.:{; 
U>08,f>l:iwn-s.  In  lti02-3.  2.5-W  wen-  approT,-d.  or  :W8,W2  r 
The  numln-r  nf  new  Kettlers  inav  be  better  gauged  by  the  home 
farmK.  Thoite  appr*ived  in  llHil-2  wen-  411.  rwpiweuting  tl 
acres.  In  1!«I2  ti.  19U:1  the  approvals  were  l.lllt,  reprenei 
17(>.:i.M  iu-n«;  so  that  praitically  in  one  year  I.ll«  mldil 
farmers  nettled  on  our  soil,  or  7«>0*mi)re  tlian'  in  the  previous 
It  must  not  lie  forgotten  that  we  have  not  the  teeming  millioi 
draw  u|Kiii  tlial  Canada  han.and  that  the  majority  who  lake  n| 
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land  and  settie  upon  it  nome  from  the  Ktutem  States.  Nor  is  this 
settlement  confined  tu  agricultural  centres  alone.  The  pastoralists 
are  beginning  to  realise  our  great  possibilities  both  for  home  and 
export  market.  The  pastoral  leases  approTed  in  1901-2  were  539, 
representing  22,094,216  acres.  In  1902-3  the  number  of  leases 
approved  was  776.  repiesentinf^  29,535,831  aures.  The  applications 
approved  in  1901-2  were  8,282  fur  22,533,147  acres,  while  in  1902-3 
tnere  were  5,281  for  30,402,331  acres.  Naturally  we  have  everr  cause 
to  be  gratified  with  the  result  of  the  settlement  both  in  our  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  districts,  as  we  aU  must  recognise  that  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  pursuits  are  settled  and  permanent  industries, 
and  bring  in  their  train  other  industries  that  will  make  this 
State  a  hive  of  employment  for  the  skilled  artisan  and  labourer. 
The  outlook  fur  our  settlere  here  is  one  that  must  give  them  every 
satisfaction.  We  have  and  always  have  bad  in  our  agricultural 
districts  a  spleodid  rainfall,  rich  and  heavy  yields,  and  have,  iu 
addition,  a  local  market  second  to  none  in  Australia ;  and  when  we 
have  overtaken  the  demands  of  that  local  market,  we  are  infinitely 
nearer  the  world's  markets  than  the  sister  States  of  Australia. 

Agrieullural  BoKt  Adxances. 
In  addition  to  the  facilities  given  under  our  Lands  Development 
Act.  we  have  also  provided  for  the  struggling  settler  through  the 
Agricultural  Bank.  From  this  sourw  ^188,000  has  been  advanced 
to  struggling  settlers,  which  has  been  of  material  assistance  in 
clearing  76,306  acres  and  cultivating  54,853  acres,  also  in  providing 
for  water  supply  and  the  building  of  fences ;  the  grand  total  of 
improvements  being  no  les*  a  sum  than  ^62,503.  I  think  this 
Ci>mmitt«e  will  agree  when  I  say  that  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
phases  of  our  land  settlement  is  the  fact  that  our  gold  fields  residents 
are  making  appUcations  for  lands  in  our  own  State.  1  am  sure 
every  one  of  us  will  welcome  the  marriage  of  the  strong,  vigorous 
manhood  i>f  the  goldfields  with  the  coy  maiden  of  husbandry,  and  I 
am  certain  that  this  will  lead  to  a  much  better  feeling  eiisting 
bettreen  the  fields  and  the  agriculturists  than  any  platitudes  issuing 
ffim  the  mouths  of  politicians,  Iwcause  we  recognise  and  they 
reco;;nise  that  these  two  great  industries  developed  to  their  fullest 
extent,  mean  that  the  future,  bright  and  prosperous,  of  Western 
Australia  will  be  written  in  very  krge  letters,  and  very  strong 
letters  too. 

The  timber  industry  is  showing  increased  activity.  New  markets 
at  Manilla,  in  India  and  Ohina,  and  even  when  we  come  closer  home 
iu  New  Zealand,  and  in  the  Eastern  States,  are  being  opened  up. 
and.  in  addition  to  that,  large  quantities  of  Western  Australian 
timber  are  being  used  in  architecture  and  joinery.  So  we  see  what 
we  hitherto  in  many  instances  have  wasted  is  now  being  put  to 
profitable  use.  The  estimate  of  the  output  f  rem  our  timber  industry 
for  the  present  year,  according  to  our  best  authorities,  will  reoen 
nearly  «1,000,0I>0.   A  royal  commission  has  been,ooUecbi^;^l;w^ 
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to  the  very  great  tneiyr  shown  by  my  colleague  the  Miniater 
for  Works  (Hon.  0,  H.  Baeoti)  afid  the  ofiBi^ers  under  him, 
that  scheme,  possibly  the  firretttest  enKineerini;  scheme  oE  its  kind  if 
not  in  the  world  at  feast  in  the  Australian  States,  was  opened,  and 
fittingly  opened,  by  Sir  'John  rorrest,  on  the  26th  January  of  this 
year,  amidst  ^reat  enthusiasm  and  in  the  presence  of  representative 
men  from  all  over  Australia,  No  sooner  was  that  scheme  completed 
than  doubts  were  expressed  whether  we  coiiid  provide  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  make  it  a  payable  proposition  ;  but  to-day  we 
are  in  the  happy  position  of  knowing  that  the  Mundaring  Weir  is 
OTerflowing,  that  the  dam  contains  nearly  5,000  million  gallons  of 
water,  and  that  by  it  containing  that  quantity  of  water  we  are 
relievt'd  of  any  doubt  as  to  the  succeaa  of  that  scheme  at  its  material 
end.  All  that  is  now  necessary  is  to  give  all  reasonable  conveniences 
to  consumers,  and  this  we  are  endeavouring  to  do  by  reticulation  in 
the  principal  towns,  and  we  anticipate  next  summer  this  scheme 
will  fulfil  the  highest  anticipatiuna  from  all  the  standpoints  of  those 
who  planned  it.  Stunding  as  we  did  a  few  days  ago  looking  at  the 
completed  work,  and  having  the  recollection  of  hating  given  all 
honour  to  the  stat^^aman  who  initiated  it,  I  venture  to  say  there 
was  not  one  of  ua  who  did  not  regret  that  Mr.  0.  Y.  O'Connor,  who 
gave  his  life  practically  for  that  scheme,  was  not  present  to  ^roalistr 
its  full  cimsummation. 

FrrmuHtlr  Harbour. 

Now  we  have  the  PVemantle  Harbour.  It  is  another  great  work, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  it  has  been  completed ;  and  having  put  it 
under  the  control  of  a  harbour  trust,  we  are  satisfied  that  under 
their  business  management  nothing  will  be  neglected  that  will  con- 
duce t"  its  popularity  with  the  shippers  who  use  it.  There  is  atill 
one  necessary  work  in  conne<;rion  witli  the  Frem&ntle  Harbour,  and 
that  is  the  Dock.  Every  possilile  haste  will  be  made  to  provide  this, 
in  order  that  the  port  of  Fremantle,  and  through  the  port  of 
Fremantle  the  State,  may  realise  every  benefit  from  the  large 
expenditure  that  has  been  made  there  \  and  without  this  dock  we 
are  quit«  satisfied  that  the  work  tannot  claim  to  achieve  its  full 
possibilities. 

Lean    Woris  anil  Loan  Policy. 

t'omioK  now  to  the  question  of  Loan  works.  When  delivering  my 
last  Financial  Statetneot  I  stated  I  looked  on  the  temporary  closing 
of  the  doors  of  the  London  loan  market  as  a  blessing  in  disguise 
for  VVesteru  Australia.  May  I  say  now,  12  months  later,  that  I 
see  no  need  to  alt«r  that  opinion  other  than  to  add  the  words, 
"Australia  generally"  after  "Western  Australia."  My  reasons  are, 
first  that  the  closing  of  the  market  will  canse  a  minute  examination 
of  our  administration  expensM,  so  that  all  aaviugs  effected 
may  beemployedin  works  of  a  developing  character.  In  the  second 
place  it  means  that  we  shall  require  to  have  every  justification  for  a 
work  before  we  ask  for  a  loan  expeadltnre  for  it,  and  that  work  will 
have  to  stand  the  closest  possible  acrutiay  before  w«  atand  a. 


of  getting  our  money.  In  otber  worda,  the  works  wil]  haw 
fre*^  from  political  iuflueoce,  and  their  onl^r  recommendation  I 
that  tkey  ha-Te  iu  them  the  elements  of  aji  interest -[MLying-  pru 
tioQ.  If  we  look  at  the  present  position  from  that  staudpoin 
must  l>e  SEitisfinl  the  closing'  of  the  doors  of  the  London  m 
market  was  a  lilessio^  in  disguise  for  Western  Australia,  the  r 
beiu^  that  not  only  our  lidministnttion,  but  our  public  work 
whivli  we  require  t^)  ^borrow  mouey,  will  be  plaoeil  on  a  bus 
basin,  and  whilst  the  shoe  may  pinch  us  at  the  priiiseut  tiiQ« 
ultimate  result  will  be  full  compensation  for  the  hardships  of 
present.  There  is  no  dis^uisin^  the  fact— and  on  this  point  I 
raad^  every  ]M>ssible  iuquiry — if  Australia  wants  money  durinu 
next  thi-ee  or  four  years  she  will  have  to  face  a  four  per  i 
market ;  consequently  any  State  tliat.  in  the  fnce  of  the  prr 
outlook,  can  with  a  light  heart  propound  what  we  frei^ueQtly 
called  a  strouu;  and  viKurons  public  works  policy,  necessitatint;  1 
A^>peals  to  the  litau  market,  is  courting  internal  and  finai 
dioaater.  Canada,  New  Zealand.  Queeusknd,  Xew  South  \V 
imd  South  Australia,  all  rccoguise  the  position,  and  ax  a  result 
adv'CiitinK,  if  ui>t  an  entire  vesaatiou  of  those  works,  at  lea 
moililiL-ation  of  loan  ex]>endltupe  on  public  works  for  some  tiiii 
Rome  J  and  this  Government,  whieh  probably  lias  more  ju«tili<-;ii 
in  view  of  the  ^i^rear  developments  und  the  ^reat  possible  di-ve 
ments  which  we  se<>  l.iefore  us,  than  any  other  State  of  Auatntli 
iMitiiid  to  reco'^^niiie  the  same  position.  As  a  result  we  pn>| 
(^uttinj;  our  (-out  according  to  our  cloth,  and  we  i>nly  inteii> 
spend  during  the  present  year  ^75ll.O<)0  iipnn  loan  workh. 
Kimi  Hski-d  foi'  will  prulntlily  exceed  that  amount,  but  we  shull 
expend,  under  iinv  cir<.-umHtHn(.-(.-.  mor>?  than  the  sum  uieiilioi 
Last  year  we  exp.?uded  i:l.?00,IH)0  of  loan  money.  A  very  L 
proportion  nf  this  wua  sjient  in  London.  This  yt^r,  out  of  ttic  -. 
we  shall  have  lo  s)K'ud,  a  very  lai^  proportion  of  it  will  Ix,-  »[ 
within  (he  Ixuindaried  of  the  StiUe.  Tins  State  has  an  absn 
ridht  to  know  how  I  intend  t..  finance  that  JiVbOjWS.  I  sta 
the  financial  vear  with  i;10:).0U()  to  the  credit  of  loau  funds, 
memljcrs  will  turn  to  Return  No.  :),  thev  will  sec  w<-  I 
tmtliorisatiou  for  ^13:J..5.=>.5.  When  the  PWmier  deliver.d 
jMilicy  spe»vh  I  WHS  Ix-sicfied  by  offers  nf  that  monev  f 
the  other  Stmes.  but  havin^t  no  ne^-l■^Jsit^  for  il  at  that  liui 
did  iK.t  avail  myself  t>f  these  offers.  '  Sin.-e  then  tlu-y  I 
lieeu  n-newoil,  with  the  conseipieni-e  ihat  I  have  float^vl  1 
X\3'4Ji'>-')  in  Aiistraliii  at  four  i-er  cent,  at  pur,  interest  j 
ablf  from  the  time  the  money  is  paid,  so  thst  I  lmveathir< 
rile  j;7.Mi.iMMi  provided.  Our  Imnkers  in  Li>ndon  h;ive  told  us  t 
will  iidvame  us,  until  there  is  some  n-asouable  hope  of  a  cliai)!." 
the  L'indon  market,  £2hit,tHH>  at  three  snd  a-half  ]ier  cent.,  and 
piir)>08e  plaeiiiLT  lUiothor  liH-al  inM-riltetl  «ti»k  hum,  after  w.-  Ii 
exhaustetl  luir  funds,  nn  the  Australian  market  some  time  low;i 
the  iloH,.  .if  the  financial  v«ir.  0{  the  sun-ess  of  this  I.ian,  if  fl.M 
on  Ihe  smne  Imixis  as  the  last  loan.  I  am  alreaily  assure<l.  so  that 
have  every  rensonable  prolialtility  of  providinir  thi'  whole  I'f 
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^750,000  to  cavTj  out  the  neceaeat^  loan  worka  in  the  State  during 
this  Tear.  That  ie  thn  poaition  fur  the  pre«ent  rear,  Imt  I  would 
like  the  House  and  the  country  to  recognise  that  if  the  English 
market  does  nut  improve,  then  we  can  see  before  us  a  Yery  strong 
curtailment  of  the  expenditure  of  loan  moneys  on  our  public  works. 
Personally  I  am  adverse  to  a  large  loan  expenditure  for  the  next 
three  or  four  years. 

Prudence  in  Loan  Prajeeti. 
We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  mandate  of  the  people  on  the 
question  of  a  redistribution  of  seats  and  other  great  principles.  I 
eltould  like  to  see  members  of  the  House  who  purpose  seeking 
re-election  come  back  from  the  country  with  a  mandate  to  see  that 
our  loan  expenditure  shall  not  exceed  anything  from  £500,000  tn 
£750,000  per  annum  during  the  currency  of  next  Parliament,  and 
as  far  as  possible  to  have  that  money  borrowed  in  the  Australian 
States.  I  am  certain  of  this  fact,  niter  making  cai«ful  inquiries, 
and  that  too  at  a  time  when  Aastralia  is  practically  recovering  from 
the  great  disaster  of  her  drought,  that  according  to  the  expert 
opinions  of  financial  men  in  every  State,  Australia  can  lend  Australia 
anything  fri>m  £2,000.000  to  £2,500.000  per  annum,  provided  that 
the  principal  is  kept  and  interest  paid  within  the  boundaries  of 
Australia,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  of  this  fact,  that  so  long  as 
Western  Australia  pursues  her  present  policy  and  makes  ultimate 
provision  for  the  redemption  of  her  debt,  Australia  will  be  perfectly 
willing  to  lend  Western  Australia  the  sum  we  require  up  to  practi- 
cally £750,000.  I  want  to  aee  us  borrow  our  money  in  Austmlia. 
because  if  seems  to  me  it  will  lead  to  a  more  careful  sci-uliny  by  the 
people  lending  us  the  money,  and  that  when  we  proptose  a  work  that 
beura  upon  its  face  rather  a  political  significance  than  a  developing 
one,  we  can  rest  assured  that  the  people  who  are  lending  us  the 
money  will  express  aueh  sji  opinion  that  will  teach  us  to  only  present 
to  them  worka  which  are  directly  and  distinctly  revenue- producing. 
With  the  exception  of  the  payment  for  the  Malcolm- La verton  rail- 
way over  and  above  the  £70,000  provided  in  the  revenue  estimates, 
and  the  raila  and  fastenings  for  the  same,  the  Collie-to-Goldfields 
railway,  the  Bunbury  harbour  works,  and  the  fVemantle  dock  and 
sli]!,  totalling  roughly  £170,000 — because  the  metropolitan  water 
supply  and  sewerage  are  not  included,  as  these  works  will  be  t^on- 
stnicted  and  financed  on  a  separate  haais — nearly  the  whole  of  the 
balance  which  we  require,  with  the  exception  of  administrative 
expenses,  is  to  complete  works  authorised  years  ago.  Inside  and 
outside  the  House,  both  by  members  and  the  Press,  the  Oovem- 
ment  have  been  twitted  with  having  no  conception  of  forward 
enterprise.  Every  credit  has  I)een  given,  and  It  has  not  been 
begrudged,  to  those  who  conceived  our  great  works.  But  let  the 
citizens  of  Western  Australia  not  forget  this  fact,  that  the  obliga- 
tion not  only  of  completing  these  works,  and  of  practically  rescuing 
its  biggest  public  work  from  chaos,  but  also  of  financing  them  in 
the  face  of  a  very  stringent  market,  has  been  lb«  bciifta^  dLV 
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Ijeuke  and  -TameH  GoTemtnents,  who,  whilst  sharing  non*' 
praise.  Iiuto  hud  all  the  anxiety  and  drudgery  of  prnvidin^  f>ii 
campletion,  and  we  have  done  thia  without  in  any  -wav  dan 
the  i-redlt  of  the  State. 

Slatt  Borrowings  and  Surt  RtjtdU. 

It  setsias  i()  int?  that  the  ]>reBent  is  a  fitting  upportuiiity  In 
a  strong  blow  at  the  fjenemlly  acwpted  idea,  which  lia<l  j 
cjilly  become  a,  faith,  that  Australia  (un  only  prosper  by 
borrowing.  Too  frequently  hujjre  borrowings  lead  to  tliat 
perity  wliich  we  linnw  is  unstable  and  curries  with  it  tlio  str< 
possible  gemis  of  correspondiug  depression,  which  in  tun 
to  be  relieved  by  further  borrowing.  Another  reasnu  wli 
frequently  advanced  is  that,  if  we  have  to  wait  till  our 
resounes  an?  develojied  by  our  own  capital,  our  progreAs  lui 
very  slow  indeed.  In  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men.  fivt-  \r 
nothing  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  provided  those  tive  vt-u: 
repn>Kented  by- slow  and  stea<Iy  pi-ogress  ;  and  business  iiiei 
tell  yon  th:it  iiltiniate  progjierity  rest^  with  the  inon  of  t>iier>; 
euterprixi',  who,  whilst  looking  aheail,  is  eertain  <tf  providiiiif  t'. 
immeiiiikti'  obligations ;  and  if  this  applies  to  butiness,  it  ouiflit 
a  giKid  principle  to  apply  to  the  State.  If  the  prosperity  c 
from  internal  development  1)e  slower,  there  is  not  tiie  sligbtt- sT  i 
it  is  KUrer.  We  have  strong  evidence  of  that  fai-t  id  the 
dev(rlii])iiient  which  has  taken  plii^-e  under  our  pulilic  Iw 
Bvstein.  Moreover,  the  national  life  ia  xturdier  oud  more  ind< 
d'ent.  for  then-  Ik  not  the  slightest  dowbt  that  the  why.  of  ne.-. 
is  u  xtning  inc-cnttve  to  development :  iTonM.>qm^ntly  I  ho)-.  w 
sti-  that  Western  Australia  and  Australia,  so  far  an  thes>-  i<W 
intluence  Austnilia  g(>nerally.  iniist  put  more  energy  iiit< 
development  nf  scmie  iif  those  natural  resoiin-es  wliicii 
indeed  her  great  heritage.  But  if  by  any  (•in'uiii> 
w<-  hare  to  look  forward  to  an  alwilute  closing  of 
Tjondiin  loan  market,  then  how  d>>  we  stand  r  No  State  i»  1 
HpiipiH-il  to  initiate  a  |)oIicy  of  moderate  and  business  I>orr<i 
than  this  State.  The  London  market  may  be  closed,  but  I  v>-: 
to  say  that  mo  long  as  our  iKirrowiuga  ha^'e  in  them  an  eh'uie 
business  product  ivenoss,  we  can  get  along  very  iiuietly  on  ,i 
modiTule  esliniati'.  au<i  obtain  the  nvpiinil  money  in  Aiistmli: 

.1  SiiccfssM  Futun. 

We  slill  havi-.  ev<-n  under  these  cin-umsian<vs.  a  futiin- >Tr.< 
theelemeutx  of  prosivrity.  If  we  prcvlil.-e  i:!M><»<l,<XMlworih..f 
it  is  11  fair  thing  to  s;iv  that  the  ciwt  of  pnMlui-tion  will  ani'-!! 
A7.n(HMHMi.  Th'.-n  ihelv  will  lie  sjient  on  unprn-lncliv.-  w..i 
our  ::oldti<'M«  something  like  half  a  milli.m,  and  in  wau'e^  f.- 
timlH'i- nulls  tjrso.lHMi.  and  in  imr other induHtrles.  say.  i^roti.iu*' 
that  a  total  of  £tl.(MKMHKl  must  Ix-  s|>en1  in  really  cash  ii 
Stato  |>nii'li<'nI1v  in  wagi-s  iluring  everv  rear:  that  is  without  t. 
into  i-.iustdenition  anv  other  ex]H-n<litim-  at  all.  Thi'<  n 
X-\i>    {x'r   head  of  the' iHipnlation  of  the  whole  of  thr  State:  ;■ 
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venture  to  aay  tfaat  whatever  mav  happen,  the  ultimate  outcome  of 
the  present  monettur  ti^^htnaiB  uan  only  influence  ns  for  a  time,  but 
under  any  circumstances  we  need  have  very  little  dread  in  looking 
into  the  future. 

Londaii  Financial  CrilicUm. 
Now  I  come  to  a  question  which  has  not  only  been  agitating  this 
State,  but  the  whule  of  Australia— London  fiDandal  criticism. 
During  the  fear  very  severe  criticism,  originating  in  a.  very 
exaggerated  and  scaring  article  published  by  the  Bail}/  Mail,  has 
been  parsed  by  English  papers  upon  Australian  finances  and 
Australian  fiaaucial  methods;  and  these,  in  conjunction  with  other 
influen(.-es,  have  hod  a  materiaJ  effect  upon  our  colonial  stocks,  which 
have  been  subjected  to  a  very  heavy  fall  as  a  consei^ueuce.  Our 
stock,  in  common  with  the  stock  of  other  States,  has  suffered  from 
the  re<isoD  that  the  British  investor  looks  upon  Australia  as  a  whole, 
and  does  not  consider  either  the  finanuial  stability  or  the  financial 
methods  of  any  State  in  particular.  When  the  article  was  jiublished 
in  the  Daily  MaU,  I  recognised  that  this  was  the  outlook  from  the 
Brifish  investor's  view ;  and  I  cabled  the  Agent  Qeneral  to  publish 
an  article  in  that  j^per  showing  the  differenee  between  Western 
Australian  finance  and  Auatraliun  finance,  but  the  Daily  Mail 
absolutely  declined  to  publish  that  letter  and  statement.  I 
notice,  however,  thai  the  representative  of  this  journal  now  in 
Australia  admits  that  Western  Australia  stands  on  a  jjedestal  bv 
berself,  and  that  so  far  as  her  public  finance  is  concerned  there  is 
much  in  it  which  is  commendable,  and  that  practically  we  are 
Buffering  nut  for  uur  own  faults,  but  for  the  faults  of  the  other 
Stales.  The  Treasurers  of  the  other  States  are  quite  capable'of 
defending  their  own  position.  I  desire  to  place  before  nil  who  are 
interested  in  the  financial  stability  of  Western  Australia  a  clean 
business  statement  of  how  we  spend  uur  money,  and  that  clean 
business  statement  is  shown  by  Return  No.  4.  In  railways,  tram- 
ways, electric  telegraphs,  harbour  and  river  improvements,  public 
buildings,  water  supply  and  seweruge.  development  of  goldfields 
and  mineral  resources,  roads  and  bridges,  development  of  agricul- 
ture, immigration,  and  miscellaneous  we  have  spent,  as  I  have  shown 
earlier  in  the  evening,  ^15,U07,6d8  7s.  3d. 

Loans,  hov  Exptndrd. 

Now  I  particularly  desire  to  draw  attention,  seeing  that  I  am 
speaking  to  people  outside  of  this  State,  to  the  fact  that  whilst  the 
other  States  charge  all  their  expenditure  on  public  works  and 
public  buildings  to  loan  account.  Western  Australia,  while  sjiending 
^,850,000  on  public  buildings  and  roads  and  bridges,  has  only 
paid  ifi209,000  from  loan  funds  on  account  of  those  works.  If 
members  look  at  the  particulars  of  the  other  items,  I  think  I  can 
claim  that  the  milways  and  tramways,  electric  telegraphs,  harlxtur 
and  river  improvements,  water  supply  und  sewerage,  can  he  called 
distinctly  revenue  producing.  If  we  add  ^£800,000  u  the  ■ 
ropresentod  by  the  purchase  of  landontlie  GTe«LtSin\).\Vffix&'^      v 


which  is  returoiug  a  vert-  fine  income,  it  will  be  found,  I  think 
they  total  £14,5d2„'>10, 'practii^ly  leariiiR  only  ^I,225,U00  I 
charged  to  inditvctW  reproductive  ezpetiditute ;  and  if  Addit 
seciirtty  is  required  for  that  million  and  )i  quarter,  they  han 
sinking  fund  and  stock  redeemed,  which  B.t  the  end  u^  the 
will  reach  a  total  of  no  less  a  sum  than  ^1 ,012,000.  So  to  pu 
position  llantly,  if  our  creditors  were  in  a  position  to  fore 
ujiou  us,  the  assets  represented  by  the  public  works  in  whici 
have  invest&l  the  money  that  we  nave  borrowed  from  them  w 
give  them  20s.  in  the  Ji  without  that  which  is  behind  it,  and 
which  is  behind  it  is  this,  that  we  belong  to  a  people  who  have  jj 
a  promise  to  pay,  and  when  we  have  given  a  promise  to  pa 
venture  to  say  there  is  no  such  word  iu  our  vocabulary  a«  "  r 
diatiiin."  Whatever  it  cost  the  State  to  redeem  these  debt 
venture  to  say  that  the  word  of  the  people  of  the  State  is  practii 
behind  any  engagement  into  which  we  enter. 

Ability  to  Rfpoy, 

Let  U3  look  at  what  rates  of  interest  these  are  retumiiift. 
average  rate  of  interest  paid  by  this  State  for  loans  raise 
jE8  9s.  (id.  per  cent.,  the  lowest  i^te  of  any  of  the  States.  On 
estimates  for  the  present  year,  and  judged  by  what  they  did 
year,  the  railways  will,  after  paying  all  working  expenses 
pnmding  X72,7tj7  fur  the  upkeep  of  rolling-stock  and  o 
neeessar\-  work,  (wy  ^3  14a.  8d.  per  tent.  on.  roughly,  £9.000 
of  money.  So  we  are  protttically  rci*iving  a  quarter  per  cent,  r 
tliiin  we  Biv  [taying.  It  is  <lifiicult  to  estimate  the  net  earn 
friim  telegraphs  and  telephones,  but  the  gross  anticipattxl  revt 
is  X4:i,WM).  Harbours  ami  rivers :  Fremantle  Harbour  \Vi 
have  not  reached  the  full  limit  of  their  profit,  but  even  [>n 
estiuiateil  return  this  loan  expenditure  will  pay  interest  this  y 
niuithly.  at  th.-  mie  of  Mi  12a.  jut  wnt..  but  when  in  full  profit 
HiirUmr  Trust  anticipate  they  will  pay  four  p.'r  cent,  on  tiie  <•» 
of  that  great  work.  The  expenditure  on  water  8Up[>ly  will  on 
year's  estimate  reliirn  a  trifle  ovtT  ^2  7s.  p«'r  cent.,  and  an  thei 
no  c|n.'Ktion  now  of  having  any  quantity  of  wat«r  at  this  end,  i 
quite  ].osBihle  that  the  preneiit  summer  will  see  such  <IevetopD 
iu  the  demands  that  within  a  very  short  time  indeed  we  may  I 
forwanl  to  this  sclieme  at  least  paying  fnll  interest.  Iu  additio 
the  earniug  capabilities  I  have  sliowu  that  tl)e«>e  works  possess, 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have  behind  aI>solutely  our  slieet-am 
in  our  sinkint^  fund  ;  that  fund  is  a  general  cliarge  on  the  rev* 
of  this  State,  varying  from  one  jier  cent,  to  three  i)er  cent,  oh 
these  works ;  so  that,  aa  I  said  some  little  time  ago,  if  we  did 
borrow  any  more  immey  fivim  the  British  investor  and  kept  up  i 
siiikini;  fund,  we  would  in  35  years  at  the  very  outside  not  owe 
British  invtwtiff  one  solitary  penny.  It  is  fitting  under  tl 
circumstances  that  I  should  make  some  remarks  as  to  oitr  stiKki 
the  Tjoudon  market.  With  the  knowledge  that  we  ptissesa  of  1 
fund  and  with  the  knowledge  of  bow  we  use  it,  we  ure  the 
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State  which,  to  a  limited  eitent,  can  look  with  ec|ua,uiiiiit^  upon  the 
drop  in  our  stocks  on  the  London  market.  Eiipecially  well  does 
this  appl?  if  we  restrict  our  future  borrowing  to  the  Australian 
market.  By  means  of  our  sinking  fund  we  purchase  onrown  stock. 
Onr  sinking  fund  amounted  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  £GS&.(i69 ; 
^B4S6,44>8  was  in  our  own  stock  ;  and  this  ia  our  position  to-dav. 
that  80  far  as  this  sinking  fund  is  concerned  we  are  purchasing  our 
own  stock  at  a  discount  of  £H  and  £3  respectively.  Consequently, 
the  lower  the  stock  goes,  the  greater  benefit  shall  we  receive  from 
that  sinking  fund ;  and  if  the  British  investor,  through  lack  of 
Imowledge  of  the  value  of  the  securities  which  he  holds,  is  prepared 
to  sell  us  a  sovereign  for  17b.,  then  I  venture  to  say  this  State  is 
perfectly  willing  to  avail  itaelf  of  the  opportunity  of  purchasing 
that  soverngn  to  the  full  extent  of  the  State's  sinking  fund. 

Coneluding  Remarks. 

May  I  say  that  I  have  foreshadowed  a  bright  future,  tinged  with  a 
sense  of  reeponsihility  and  caution.  I  think  the  desire  of  every 
member  of  this  House  and  of  every  person  in  this  State  is  to  see 
that  each  step  of  our  progress  carries  with  it  no  germ  of 
retrogression.  We  have  in  this  State  the  richest  possible  material 
which  goes  to  build  greatness.  We  have  gold,  copper,  tin,  iron, 
and  coal  for  our  foundation.  We  have  timber  for  our  supports, 
pearl  for  the  adornment  of  that  building,  aud  we  have  oil  and  wine 
tor  its  cnnsecration.  We  have  wo61  to  clothe  our  people ;  aud  we 
have  com.  meat,  fruit,  milk,  and  honey  for  their  sustenance.  We 
need  but  courage  and  wisdom  in  oiir  counsels,  the  trowel  of  houestv 
in  the  hands  of  our  master-builders,  r^hteousneas  and  justice  as 
the  foundation  of  our  judgments,  industrial  peace  within  our 
borders,  to  make  of  this  stone — a  stone  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
a  despised  stone — the  chief  corner-stone  in  the  completed  temple  of 
an  Australian  nation.  I  beg  leave  to  move  the  first  item  on  the 
Estimates,  "His  Excellency  the  Governor."     [General  applause.] 
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